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BOOK    XLIII. 
S  E  C  T.     I. 

cp'HE  true  caiife  of  the  war  between  Cafar  and  Pompey 
•*-  uas  their  auMtmi.  Pompey ^  from  his  third  Coiful- 
Jhip,  enjcytd  c.n  ahnofi  ahfcUte  authority  in  Rome,  de- 
Jar's  poll  I  y  to  prevent  laying  down  his  Command,  when 
he  tad  once  got  poffeffion  of  it.  He  makes  a- e '..tires 
every  where.  It  was  no  longer  time  to  attack  him., 
when  Pompey  refolved  upon  it.  Saying  of  Cicero  upon 
that  [wjecl.  The  Confd  M.  Marcellus  propofes  to  re- 
call Ccffar.  Some  'Tribunes^  and  the  Conful  Sulpicius^ 
oppcfe  it.  Cafar  gains  to  his  party  L.  Pau'us  and  Cu- 
rio, one  defrgned  Conful.,  and  the  ether  Tribune,  for  the 
ne-xtyear.  Divers  refoluticns  of  the  Senate.,  which  are 
oppojcd  by  the  Tribunes  in  Cafar^s  interefi.  Two  re- 
markable  fayings  of  Pompey  upon  thefe  oppofitions.  True 
point  from  whence  to  view  C^efar's  caufe.  Subtle  con- 
du£l  of  Curio.  When  it  is  propofed  to  divefi  Cafar  of 
his  Command,  he  demands  that  Pompey  Jljould  be  alfo 
divefled  oj  his  Command  at  the  fame  time,  j^ffe^ed  mo- 
deration of  Pompey.  Curio  pufoes  him  home.  The  Cen- 
for  Appius  endeavours  to  Jiigmatize  Curio,  but  fails. 
Pompey  sfickn~fs.  Rejoicings  all  over  Italy  on  his  re- 
(oviry.  Two  legions  took  from  C^rfar,  and  delivered 
over  to  Pompey.  Pompefs  prefumption.  Cafar,  on 
the  contrary^  takes  prudent  meafures.  The  Confu's  eleU 
enemies  to  Cafar,  He  writes  to  the  Smate,  Curious 
addrefs  in  bringijig  the  Senate  to  what  C^efar  wanted. 
The  Conful  Marcellus  orders  Pompey  to  defend  the  Re- 
public againjl  Cafar.  Curio  retires  from  Rome.,  and 
goes  to  Cdefar.  Mark  Anthony^  being  made  Tribune^ 
replaces  Curio.  Cafar  makes  propofals  for  an  accom- 
modation. No  agreement  could  poffbly  take  place  be- 
tween defar  and  Pompey,  becaufe  they  both  wanted  a, 
war.  Other  letters  from  Cafar  to  the  Senate.  The 
Conful  Lentulus  animates  the  Senate  againji  defar.  De- 
cree of  the  Senate,  by  which  Co'far  is  ordered  to  difband 
his  troops.  Anthony  oppofes  it.  Violent  debate.  The 
Senatufconfiiltum,  iifedin  the  great eji  extremities,  is 
A  a  iJfiKd, 
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ijfued.  Anthony  makes  off.  defar  exhorts  his  foldiers 
to  revenge  the  violated  rights  of  the  'TriluueJJjip.  With 
afv'gle  legion  he  begins  the  war.  Paffage  of  the  Rubi- 
con. CJfar  makes  bimfelf  mafier  of  Rimini.  'Terrible 
confternation  at  Rome.  Ponipey  is  univerfalty  reproached^ 
mid  qutte  difconcerted.  Pompey  leaves  Rome ;  and  is 
followed  by  the  Magijirates,  and  the  whole  Senate.  The 
partisans  of  Pompey  and  Cafar  compared.  Cato  alone 
a  friend  to  the  Republic.  Pretended  fref ages.  Death 
cj  Perperna.  Pompey  raifes  forces  throughout  Italy. 
Differ e}it  Chiefs  who  atl  undtr  him.  Infincere  and  . 
fruitlefs  negotiation  between  Pompey  and  defar,  La- 
bienus  goes  over  to  Pompey.  Cafar's  progrefs.  He  be- 
Jteges  Domitius  in  Corfinium.  Domitius^s  troops  promife 
to  deliver  him  into  Cafar^s  hands.  Lentulus  Spinthery 
who  was  in  Corfinium.,  obtains  pardon.  Domitius  re- 
fohes  to  poifon  himfelf.  His  Phyfician^  infiead  of  poi- 
fon,  gives  him  afoporific.  C^far pardons  Domitius^  and 
the  f'ther  prifomrs.  C<efar  pmfues  Pompey,  who  flmts 
himfelf  up  in  Brundiftum.  New  fieps  taken  by  Cafar 
towards  a  peace.  He  has  fometimes  difguifed  the  truth 
of  fa^s  in  his  Commentaries.  Co; far  befteges  Pompey ^ 
who  goes  over  to  Epirus.  Reflexion  on  Pompefs  flight. 
Cicfar,  ddennined  to  go  into  Spain,  fends  Valerius  into 
Sardin'.a ;  and  Curio  into  Sicily.  The  Sardinians  drive 
out  Cotta,  and  receive  Valerius.  Cato  retires  out  of 
Sicily.,  without  flaying  for  Curio.  Cicero's  perplexity 
and  uncertainty.  Cafar  wants  Cicero  to  go  with  him 
to  Ro^yie,  and  appear  in  the  Senate.  Cicero  refufes. 
Cicero.,  after  much  delay.,  at  laft  goes  to  Pompey* s  camp, 
Cato  juflly  blames  that  flcp.  Cafar  comes  to  Rome.,  and 
affetls  great  moderation  in  hisfpeeches  to  the  Senate  and 

'    People.     He  is  not  able  to  do  any  thing  he  intended. 

He  breaks  open  the  public  treafury.,  fpite  of  the  Tribune 

Metellus's  oppofition  ;  and  takes  away  all  the  gold  and 

filver  he  finds  there.     His  clemency  is  thought  affe^ed ; 

but  wrongfully^  i 

Se6l.  II.  C-efir.,  before  he  fcts  out  for  Spain,  appoJjits 
Commanders  in  his  name  in  Italy,  and  feveral provinces. 
Marfeilles  flmts  its  gates  againfi  him;  he  befteges  it.  He 
cuts  do-wn  a  confecrated  woody  to  employ  it  in  bis  works. 
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^t  leaves  the  condu5f  of  the  fitge  toTrebonlus,  a?id  con^ 
tmaes  his  route  to  Spain.     Pompey^s  forces  in  Spain, 
yjfrdnius  and  Petreius  encamp  on  the  Segre,  near  Le- 
r/da.     It  appears^  that  dejar's  army  was  Jlrcng   and 
Tiumerous.     Ganlip  cavalry.     He  Jtraitens  the  enemy. 
Fight ^  in  which  be  does  not  Jucced.     Be  is  in  great 
difficulties.     He  recovers  his  juperiority.     He  obliges  the 
enemy  to  have  their  camp.     He  purfues  them^  and  pre- 
vents their  fajf^ng  the  EhrCi^-  He  /pares  his  enemies^ 
•when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  cut  them  to  pieces  j  chuftng 
io  reduce  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.     'Treaty  almoji 
concluded  between  the  foidiers  of  the  izvo  armies,     Pc* 
treius  prevents  its  execution.     Cruelty  of  that  Lieutenant 
of  Ponipey.     Cafar^s  clemency.     'The  war  renewed.  Ca- 
far.)    by  har raffing  and  diftr effing  his  enemies.,  compels 
them  to  furrender.     Interview  of  Afranius  and  Ccefar  i 
who  injtft  only  on  the  difhanding.  of  the  adverfary  troops. 
That  condition  is  agreed  to.,  and  executed,     C^far  eaftly 
fubdues  Ulterior  Spain  -,  after  which  he  goes  before  Mar- 
feilles.     .Account  of  'what  hudpaffed  at  thefnge  of  Mar^ 
feilles.,  in  C^far's  abfence.     Ptrfuly  charged  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  Mar  feilles.,  with  little  probability.     Cffafs 
fever Cy  but  not  cruel,  behaviour  to  them.     Ga-fafspc-rty 
receives  a  check  in  Illyricum.     The  foidiers  of  one  of  C^- 
fa/s  cohorts  kill  one  another,  rather  than  furrender. 
Curio  paffes  over  into  Africa,  to  wage  war  with  Attius 
Varus,  and  Juba,  King  of  Mauritania.     Curio's  fuc-' 
cefs  at  firfl.     Varus  endeavours  to'  debauch  his  troops. 
Curious  conflancy  in  that  danger.     His  difcourfes  to  the 
Council  of  Voar,  and  the  foldiery.     The  foidiers  prcmJfe 
.fidelity.     He  defeats  Varus.    Juba  comes  to  the  ajfifiance 
of  Varus.     Curio's  prefumption.     Battle,  in  which  Cu- 
rio's army  is  entirely  routed.     Curio  makes  hhnfelf  be 
killed  on  the  fpot.     Unhappy  fate  of  almojt  all  who  were 
.not  Jlain  in  the  battle.     Juba's  cruelty  and  arrogance, 
Hefiexion  on  the  misfortune  and  raJJmefs  of  Curio,       59 

BOOK    XLIV. 

3e<^.  I.  Ccefar  named  Dilator  by  Lepidus,  Pr^tor  of  the 
city.  C<efafs  ninth  legion  mutinies.  His  rcfolute, 
haughty y  behaviour^  by  zvhich  he  makes  the  mut inters 
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return  to  their  duty.     Pride  and  indecency  of  Anthony'' s 
conduEl.     defar  comes  to  Rome^  takes  pofjejjion  of  the 
T)'i3atorfhip^  caufeshimjelf  to  be  eleEfedCcnful^  and pre- 
Jides  at  the  eUoiton  of  the  other  Magiftrates .     Rrgula- 
tian  in  favour  of  dibtors.     Recall  of  exiles.     The  chil- 
dren of  prcfcribed  perfons  refloredto  the  capacity  of  fC'V- 
ing  public  offices.     Motions  of  delius  and  Milo.     Their 
death.     Pompey^s  preparations  i  his  land  army.     Pom- 
pey  encourages  miiitary^^exercifes  by  his  own  example. 
General  zeal  and  affetllon  for  Pompefs  caufe.    Afjembly 
of  the  Senate  held  by  the  L  onfuls  at  Thffjalonic'a.     Pom- 
pey  declared  fok  Chief.     Pompey's  fecunty  as  to  C^far^s 
pajfage  into  Greece.     Cafar's  eager nefs  to  get  there.     Hs 
goes  into  Greece  with  twenty  thoujand  legionary  folditrs 
and  fix  hundred  horfe.     He  difpatcLes  Vibullius  to  Pom- 
p&y^  with  propofals  for  an  acccminodatioyi.     He  makes 
■himfelf  mafter  of  almcfi  all  Epirus.     Pompey  comes  up 
time  enough   to  fave  Dyrrachium^  and  encamps  ovcr- 
■againft  his  adverfary.,  with  the  river  Apfus   between 
-them.     Pompefs  fleet  hinders  the  troops  Cafar  had  left 
in  Italy  from  crcffing  thefea,     Bibuhts^s  death.     Pom- 
pey''s  harfh  anfwer  to  Vibullius.     New  advances  of  Ca- 
far^  alwa^^s  reje^ed.     Cafaf  s  forces  at  Brunduhum  are 
dilatory  in  joining  him.     He  goes  himfelf  to  fetch  ihem. 
Famous  fpeech  of  C^far  to  the  mafter  of  the  bark.     Ar- 
dour of  Cafar^s  foldiers.     On  receiving  7uw  ordirs^  An- 
thonypaffesfrom  Italy  into  Greece  with  four  legions.  Me- 
tellus  Scipio  brings  to  Pompey  the  Syrian  lencns.     Ty- 
rannical behaviour   of   that   Proconful.     C^fcir  fends 
three  detachments  from  his  army  into  AEtclia.,  Thejfaliit, 
and  Macedonia.     Pompey  avoids  an  engagement-,     (^a- 
far  attempts  to  inclofe  Pompey  in  lines.     Divers  actions 
ahout  the  lines.     Prodigious  valour  of  one  of  Ca'far''s 
cohorts^  and  above  all  of  the  Centurion  Sctfva.     Incre^ 
dible  patience  of  Ccefar^s  trcops,  when  in  want.    Fruit- 
lefs  negotiation  began  by  C^far  with  Scipio.     Pompefs 
army  f'ffers  much.     Two  GaullfJo  Officers  of  Cffar's 
party  defer t^  and  acquaint  Pompey  with  the  weak  parti 
of  his  adverfary* s  lines.     Pompey  forces  defer'' s  lines. 
Ca^far  determines  to  retreat  into  Theffalia.     Shame  and 
grief  of  his foldiers.  Pompey^  advifed  to  go  overto  Ilafyt 
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choofes  to  ft  ay  in  Greece.  C^far  joins  Calvinus.  His 
•various  difpcfitions  according  to  the  different  def.gus  'Pom- 
■pey  might  jorm.  Cafar  jiorms  the  city  cf  Gam-phi  in 
Theffalia.  He  [pares  that  cf  Metropolis,  He  comes  to 
Pharfalia.     Pcmpey  follows  him^  P5 

^tOi.  II.  Ridiculous prefumpti-n  and  cruelly  of  thepa^ti- 
fans  of  Pompey.  ^heir  murmurings  at  the  prudent  de- 
lay of  their  General.  Secret  views  of  Pompey  in  fjch  de- 
lay. He  leaves  Cato  at  Dyrrachium.  'The  reafohs  for 
this  procedure.  Cicero  alfo  continues  at  Dyrrachium : 
His  fharp  and  peevifh  railkries.  C^efar  endeavours  to 
come  to  a  general  engagement.  Pompey^  after  many  de- 
lays, at  length  advances  to  meet  him.  Battle  of  /  har~ 
falia.  Strange  conduct  of  Pompey.  His  flight  Cafar 
forces  the  enemfs  camp.  Remarkable  faying  of  Cafar. 
He  purfues  fuch  as  had  floeltered  tkemf elves  in  the  adja- 
cent mountains^  and  compels  them  to  furrender.  The 
lofs  Cefar  fuftained  in  the  battle  of  Pharfalia.  H's  ge- 
iierojity  after  viulory.  He  is  well  pleafed  with  faving 
Brutus.  The  hat  tie  of  Pharfalia  foretold  at  Dyrrachium^ 
and  known  at  Padua,  in  a  very  extraordinary,  and  aU 
moft  miraculous  manner:  Pompey  s  flvt^ht.  He  goes  to 
Mytelene  to  fetch  his  wfe.  Dtfccurfe  with  Cratippus 
on  Providence.  Continues  his  journey,  and  determines 
to  feek  protection  in  Egypt.  Goes  there,  and  is  affaf- 
finated.  Reflexions  on  his  death  ar:d  character.  His 
murderers  cut  off  his  head.  His  body  is  meanly  buried 
by  one  of  his  freedmen.  L.  Lentulus  arrives  in  E^ypt, 
and  is  there  killed.  The  conquered  follow  vc.ricus  inte- 
refts.  Cicero  goes  to  Brundiifium,  where  he  waits  a 
conftderable  time  for  defar.  Cato,  at  the  head  cf  the 
greateft  part  of  the  fleet,  advances  towards  Libya  for 
intelligence.  He  hears  cf  Pompey^ s  death  by  S.  x.  Pom- 
peiiis  and  by  Cornelia.  Takes  upon  him  the  command^ 
and  is  received  at  Cyrene,  1 3 1 

BOOK     XLV. 

Sefl.  I.  C<:efar  purfues  Pompey.     Comes  in  light  of  Alex- 
andria and  isprefenttd  wUh  his  enernfs  head.  He  weeps > 
He  enters  Alexandria,  where  hefnds  the  people  irritated 
againft   him.     Is   there   detained  by   contrary   iji-inds. 
A  4.  Takes 
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'Takes  into  conjideration  the  difference  betwixt  the  King 
cf  Egypt  f,nd  Cleopatra  his  Jij'ter.     The  caufe  of  this^ 
mij under/landing.    '  Difcontent  of  the  Egyptian  minifiers, 
particularly  of  the  eunuch  Pothinus.     Cleopatra  comes  to 
Akxayidria^  and  is  introduced  to  Ccffar.     Their  adulte- 
rous commerce.     C^far  declares  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra 
jointly  King  and  ^een  of  Egypt.     Achillas  with  the 
Royal  army  comes  to  befiege  defar  in  Alexandria.     Firfi 
battle.     Afire  confumes  the greatefl part  of  the  Alexan- 
drian library.     The  war  continued.     Cafar  caufes  Po- 
thinus to  be  affaffinated.     He  is  afecond  time  appointed 
Dictator.     Arfmoe,    Cleopatra'' s  Jifler^    having  intro- 
duced herfelf  into  Achillas' s  camp,  procures   his  death. 
The  war  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  eunuch 
Ganimed.     C/cfar  in  great  danger,  faves  himfelf  by 
fwimming.     The  Alexandrians  demand  their  King  of  de- 
far,  who  returns  him.     Cafar  receives  fupplies.     Mi- 
thridates  of  Pergamus  brings  him  a  confideraUe  reinforce- 
went.     C^efar  goes  to  join  him.     Laft  battle,  wherein 
Ptolemy  is  defeated  and  afterwards  drozvned  in  the  Nile, 
Rtdutiion  of  Alexandria  and  Egypt.     The  kingdom  of 
Egypt  given  to  Cleopatra  and  herfecond  brother.     Cafar 
devotes  himfelf  for  fome  time  to  the  charms  of  Cleopatra. 
He  is  obliged  to  quit  E.gypt  on  the  report  of  the  prcgrefi 
cf  P  ham  fees  in  Afia.     Conclufion  of  the  amours  of  Ca- 
far  and  Cleopatra.     C^efar  fettles  the  affairs  of  Syria 
and  Cilicia.     Dejotarus  fues  for  pardon,  and  partly  ob- 
tains it.     Pharnaces,  taking  advantage  cf  the  civil  waf 
to  commence  Hofiilities,  gains  confiderable  advantages. 
Defeats  Domitius  Calvinus,  C^efar^s  Lieutenant.     Ca- 
far  comes  and  gains  a  vi^ory.     Remarkable  faying  of 
Cafar  thereon.     Total  ruin  and  death  of  Pharnaces. 
Cafar,  in  hij  return  to  Rome,  fettles  the  affairs  of  Aft  a  and 
raifes  great  contributions.  His  maxim  on  that  head,  166 
Seft.  II.  The  war  in  Illyricum  between  the  parti] ans  of 
defar  and  Pompey.     Calenus  takes  Athens,    Megara 
and  Pelofonnefus,  for  Cczfar.     Death  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius.    PrediSiion  of  the  Pythian  oracle,     Sulpicius  and 
Marcellus  make  choice  of  a  voluntary  exile.     Conjfancy 
of  Marcellus.     Cicero  is  ill  treated  by  his  brother  and 
nephew*     An  account  of  Cicero's  difquiettid-e  during  his 

ft  ay 
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Jlay  at  Brunduftum.  He  goes  to  defar'Hi^  fs  favour-> 
ably  received.  State  of  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
falia.  Cicfar  appointed  Dilator ^  and  M.  Anihony  Ge- 
neral of  the  horfe.  Mifccftdutl  of  Anthony.  His  rapine 
and  injuftice.  Commotions  in  Rome  occafioned  by  Dola- 
bella  the  Tribune.  Cafar^  on  his  return  to  Romey 
quells  thefe  troubles^  without  examining  into  paji  fa5Is. 
defar  endeavours  to  raife  money  at  any  rate.  He  makes 
a  fale  of  the  effetis  of  the  defeated  party,  particularly 
Pompey''s.,  zvkicb  are  bought  by  Anthony.  Difcontents 
betwixt  Cafar  and  Anthony  on  this  head,  defar  in- 
gratiates himfdf  with  the  people.  Rezvards  the  leaders 
of  his  party.  Calenus  and  Vatinias  appointed  Confuls. 
C^far  caufes  himfeif  to  be  nominated  Diclaior  and  Con- 
fulfor  the  enfuing  year,  and  takes  Lepidus  for  his  Col- 
legue  in  the  Confiilfhip,  and  for  his  General  of  the  horfe. 
Sedition  among  the  veteran  foldiers.  Cafar  appeafes  it 
by  his  refolution.  The  principles  of  his  cvnduSt  in  re- 
gard to  his  foldiers,  i  ^  8 

BOOK     XLVI. 

Seel*  I.  Metellus  Scipio  comes  into  Africa,  to  meet  Varus 
and  Juba.  His  charcoler.  They  are  joined  by  Cato. 
Catd's  fnarch  through  the  defer ts  of  Libya.  He  makes 
Juba  fenftble  of  Scipio' s  authority,  by  himfeif  fuhmittiiig 
to  ferve  under  him.  He  faves  Utica^  which  Juba 
would  have  demolijljed^  and  fhuls  himfeif  up  there. 
Strength  of  the  vanquifced  parly  in  Africa.  Co: far  goes 
into  Africa.  His  inconceivaile  difpatch.  His  caution 
to  obviate  the  vulgar  fuperft  it  ions.  He  had  at  firfi  but 
Jew  troops  with  him,  and  ihofe  very  ill  provided.  La- 
bienus  attacks  him.  A  great  battle,  wherein  Cjjar  is 
put  to  great  dijfculties.  Magnanimity  of  one  of  Labie- 
nus^s  foldiers,  who  was  lately  co?ne  out  of  Jlavery.  C<^- 
far*s  difficulties  and  dangerous  ftluation.  Juba  begins 
his  march  to  join  Scipio.  He  is  obliged  to  return,  to 
the  defence  tf  his  kingdom,  invaded  by  Sittius.  C^far 
keeps  clofe  in  his  camp.  He  endeavours  to  ingratiate 
himfeif  with  the  people  of  the  province.  A  great  num- 
ber of  Getulians  and  Numidians  defer t  and  come  to  him. 
He  receives  a  reinfonement  of  troops  and  provifions^. 
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Cato  cidvifes  Sci.'-:o  to  p^oiraB  the  war.,  hut  feeing  his 
cotinfel  reje5ied^  repents  having  given  up  the  commands 
ScipG^s  cruelty  to  a  Centurion  and  feme  veteran  foldiers 
cf  the  energy.     A  terrible  jtorm^   which  greatly  incom- 
modes Cajar''s  army.     Panic  among  C^pfars  troops^  on 
the  approach  of  Juha.     Singular  expedient  made  ufe  cf 
by  C^fcir,  to  encourage  them.     Juba's  pride  and  arro' 
gance.     Jun5fion  of  all  C(zfar*sforccS.     He  punifhes  five 
cfficers.     A  remarkable  inflame  of  Ccefar's  activity »    He 
puts  P.  Ligurius  to  death,  for  having  continued  in  arms 
^gainji  him.,  notwithfianding  the  pardon  granted  him  in 
Spain,     Ccsfar  particularly  applies  himfdf  to  the  difci- 
plining  of  his  troops.     Battle  of  Thapfus.     Memorable 
■  engagement  of  a  foldier  with  an  elephant.     Cafar  pro- 
ceeds to   attack   Utica.     Cato  is  willing  to  defend  the 
town.,  but  finds  nobody  difpofed  to  fecond  him.     Where- 
upon having  taken  a  refclution  to  difpatch  himfelf  his 
whole  attention  is  employed  in  fecuring  the  retreat  of  the 
Senators  that  had  accompanied  him.     Gate's  hiji  fupper. 
His  death.     Reflexions  thereon.     Cato  truly  valuable 
for  the  mildnefs,  which  accompanied  his  refotution.     He 
may  be  confulered  as  one  of  the  moft  virtuous  mm  Pagan- 
ifm  ever  prcduced.     Inexcufable  behaviour  to   his  wife 
Marcia.     Plis  funeral.     Commendations  bejiowed  on  him 
by  the  Uticans.     Exprefion  of  defar,  en  the  news  cf 
his  death.     IVhat  may  be  thought  of  C^fafs  concern,  in 
not  having  been  able  to  fave  his  life.     Cafar  enters 
Utica.     Pardons  Cato'' s  fen t  and  impofes  a  heavy  tax  on 
the  P^omans.,  fettled  in  that  city,     Juba's  flight.  Zama, 
the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom^  Jhuts  its  gates  againfl  him. 
Plis  death.     The  conqueror  meets  with  no  further  cppo- 
fition.     Metellus  Scipio  falls  on  his  own  Jzvord.     Numi- 
dia  reduced  to  a  Roman  province.     Salliift  appointed 
Governor  of  it,  where  he  rules  ziith  great  tyranny.     Ca- 
far^s  diftribution  of  rewards  and  punifljments.     He  puts 
to  death  Fauftus  Sylla  and  Afranius.     His  clemency  to 
the  reft.     He  fets  out  for  Rome,  having  put  an  end  to 
the  African  war,  in  little  v.;  ore  than  five  months,    227 
Seft.  II.  Flattering  decrees  cf  the  Senate.     C^far  having 
rcfolved  to  make  a  mild  ufe  cf  the  fupreme  power,  fo- 
lemnly  engages  himfelf  to  it  in  his  fpach  to  the  Senate^ 
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Refie5lions  on  C^far^s  plan  of  conduct.     He  celebrates 
four  triumphs  ;  for  the  vi5fories  gained  over  the  Gauls^ 
in  Alexandria  and  Egypt^  over  Pharnaces  and  over 
Juba.     Satirical  refle5lions  on  Cafar^  of  an  uncommon 
licence^  fung  by  the  foldiers  during  the  triumph.     Re- 
wards bejiowed  by  Cafar  on  his  foldiers.     His  bounty  to 
the  people.     Roman  Knights  fight  as  Gladiators.     Ca^far 
engages  Laberius  to  play  a  part  in  the  Mimi  of  his  com- 
pofition.     haberius' s  fnart  repartee  to  Cicero.     'Temple 
of  Venus  Genetrix.     defar^s  forum.     Amount  of  the 
fi'ms  carried  by  Cafar  in  his  triumphs.     Regulation. 
made  by  Cafar.,  for  repairing  the  diminution  of  the  num- 
ber of  citizens :  againfi  luxury  :  in  favour  of  phyficians, 
and  profeffors  of  the  liberal  arts.  The  Calendar  reformed, 
C^far^s  conduct  blameable^  in  what.     He  confents  to 
Marcellus's  return.     Cicero's  oration  on  that  occafion. 
Unhappy  death  of  Marcellus.     The  affair  of  Ligarius. 
Cicero  pleads  for  him.     C^far  pardons  him.     Cicero's 
confirained  leifure.     He  employs  it  in  the  compofttion  of 
feveral  works.     His  concern^  cccafioned  by  the  prefent 
fiate  of  affairs^  abates.     His  political  conduct  towards 
Cafar.     He  gains  the  affection  of  Cafar^s  friends.     Eu- 
Ionium  on  Cato  compofed  by  Cicero.   Cafar's  Anticatones . 
Cicero's  ex  ceffive  grief  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  daugh- 
ter Tullia,  282 
BOOK     XLVII. 
Sefb.  T.  The  troubles  in  Spain  prove  favourable  to  young 
Pompcy.     C^efar  comes  into  Spain.     Hd  compofes  afmall 
poem  during  the  voyage.      Obliges  Pompey  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  Ulia.     Bejieges  and  takes  Ategua.     Reciprocal 
cruelties.     Battle  of  Mu7ida.     Death  of  Cn.  Pompeius. 
Sextus  Pompeius  faves  himfelf  among  the  moutitains  of 
Celtiberia.     Total  reduction  of  Batica.  Voluntary  death 
cf  Scapula,     Co'far's  dfiribiilion  of  rewards  and  pu- 
vifidments  in  Spain.    Young  O^avius  is  ferviceable  to  fe- 
n^eral  with  his  uncle.     Cafar  takes  all  cccafions  tofhew 
him  in  public.     C^far's  triumph,  and  the  citizens  dif- 
content  on  that  account.     C^far  fpoilt  by  the  Senate's 
■flattery.     He  is  declared  Imperator,  perpetual  Di£iator^ 
i^c.     Extraordinary  honours  conferred  cn  him.     The 
privilege  of  confiantiy  wearing  a  crown  of  laurel  gives 
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hmjingular  fatisfaBion.  The  reafon  defar  appoifiti 
'Fahius  and  I'rebonius  Conful  for  the  three  retnaining 
months.  Caninius  Conful  f or  f event een  hours..  Cicero\s 
witticifms  on  that  occafion.  defar  arbitrarily  difpofes 
of  all  offices  and  employments.  New  Patricians.  Con- 
fular  ornaments  granted  to  ten  who  had  paffed  the  Pre- 
torian  dignity.  Cafar  appointed  Conful  for  the  fifth 
time  and  Anthony  for  his  Collegue.  Nomination  of  other 
Magiftrates.  defar  prepares  to  make  war  againfi  the 
Parthians.  He  forms  feveralfchemes,  all  equally  grand 
and  magnificent,  ,  306 

Seel.  II.  C^far's  clemency.  He  refufes  to  accept  of  a 
guard.  Several  circumftances  which  render  him  odious. 
His  readinefs  to  accept  of  honours^  and  exorbitant  pri- 
vileges. Arrogance  in  his  difcourfe,  and  behaviour. 
"Defire  of  Royalty.  Mark  Anthony  tenders  the  Diadem 
to  Ccsjar.  Public  refentment  to  C^far.  Confpiracy 
againfi  his  life.  Brutus' s  character .  Caffius  the  firfi 
contriver  of  the  confpiracy.  He  engages  Brutus,  who 
becomes  the  principal  manager.  Ttey  are  joined  by  Li- 
garius  and  fever  al  of  Cafar's  former  friends.  Brutus^s 
prudence  in  the  choice  of  his  affociates.  Cicero  is  not  let 
into  the  ftcret.  'Trebonius  prevents  the  affair  being  pro- 
pofed  to  Anthony  :  and  Brutus  oppofes  his  being  put  to 
death  with  Cafar.  The  number  of  the  Confpirators  in- 
€reafes  to  upwards  ofjixty.  Several  of  their  na?nes:  Sur^ 
priftng  courage  of  Porcia  the  wife  of  Brutus.  Her  huf- 
hand  lets  her  into  thefecret.  The  Confpirators  determine 
to  kill  Cafar  in  full  Senate.  C it  far  begins  to  have  fome 
fufpicions  of  Brutus  and  Caffius.  He  reje^s  the  pre- 
dihtons  of  a  Soothfayer.  Cafafs  opinion  as  to  what 
kind  of  death  is  mojl  eligible.  His  wife  Calphw  ma's 
frightful  dream.  C^cfar  is  inclined  not  to  go  to  the  Se- 
nate-houfe,  till  perfuaded  to  the  contrary  by  D.  Brutus. 
An  intimation  fent  him  of  the  confpiracy,  which  never 
fame  to  his  knowledge.  Refulution  and  tranquillity  in 
the  Confpirators.  They  meet  with  fever  al  dif appoint- 
ments. Cafar''s  death.  He  falls  at  the  foot  of  Pompefs 
ftatue.  Different  opinions  in  relation  to  C^far^s  murtbcr. 
Without  doult  he  defrved  death.  Brutus's  condii£l  re- 
proachable.    Short  reflexions  ondefafs  chara^er,    330 
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Se6l.  III.  Qffeir's  death  occafions  a  great  conjlernation  in 
the  Senate  and  among  the  people.  'The  Confpirators 
take  pojjejfton  of  the  Capitol.  They  are  favoured  by 
the  Senate.  A  confideraUe  body  of  the  people  and  the 
foldiery  declare  for  Anthony  and  Lepidus,  the  chiefs  of 
the  contrary  party.  Brutus  endeavours  to  appeafe  the 
people^  and  treats  with  Anthony.     The  Senate  meets, 

<  and  decrees  that  C^ fur's  death  ffjall pafs  unrevenged^  hut 
that  his  a^s  fhall  he  confirmed.  His  will  is  to  take 
place.,  and  his  funeral  is  ordered  to  be  celebrated  with 
all  imaginable  honours.  Reconciliation  between  Brutus 
and  Anthony.  The  Governments  of  the  provinces  con- 
ferred on  the  principal  Confpirators.  Cafars  will  opened. 
The  people's  affe^ion  towards  him  revives.  His  fune- 
ral. Anthony  fpeaks  his  funeral  oration.  The  peopWs 
refentment  to  the  Confpirators.  Helvius  Cinna  is  mif- 
takenfor  the  olher  Cinna,  Cafar'^s  enemy ^  and  torn  to 
pieces.  Anthony  endeavours  to  regain  the  Senate.  He 
procures  a  decree  to  prevent  a7iy  abufe  hei?ig  made  of 
Cafafs  memorandums  or  papers.  AholifJoes  the  Diolator- 
fhip.  F  ut  s  th  e  pre  tended  Mar  ius  to  death.  The  Senate  grants 
him  a  guard,  which  he  extends  to  J:x  thoufand  men.  He 
vends  forged  ad.s,puhlifhed  in  C^efai-'s  name,  and  by  that 
and  olher  means,  amaffes  immenfe  funis  of  money.  Brutus 
is  in  want  of  troops  and  money.  The  projeui  of  a  military 
chejl  for  the  ufe  of  the  Confpirators  fails  by  Atticus''s 
refufiL  They  endeavour  to  Jtrengthen  their  party  in  the 
provinces.  The  Confpirators  quit  Rome.  Anthony  takes 
their  governments  from  them  -,  gives  Syria  to  Dolabellay 
md  takes  Macedonia  for  himfelf.  Oclavius's  arrival  at 
Roine  difconcerts  his  fch ernes,  ^63 

BOOK    XL  VIII. 

Seft.  I.  The  Confpirators  imprudent  conduit  the  caufe  of 
Anthonfs  rife.  05iaviiis  comes  and  forms  a  party. 
From  Apollonia,  where  he  firjl  heard  of  his  UncUs 
death,  he  comes  into  Italy  and  takes  the  name  of  defar. 
He  tries  his  Jkill,  by  deceiving  Cicero,  who  joins  him. 
His  Mother  is  not  able  to  prevail  on  him  to  renounce  the 
fuccefficn  to  C^far.  His  firfi  interview  with  Anthony, 
%vbo  receives  him  very  ill,  Hs  wants  to  be  made  Tri- 
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hme  of  the  people :  but  Anthony  prevents  it.  He  gains 
the  mull/tude  by  his  liberality^  and  by  the  feajls  he  gives 
them.  Comet  during  O^avius's  fporls.  He  fells  all  his 
inheritance  from  defar.  Difficulties  Jiarted  by  the  Con- 
ful.  'Their  falling  out  andrecomiliation.  O^avim  is 
accufed  by  Anthony  of  an  attempt  to  have  him  ojfaffinated. 
They  take  arms.  Anthony  fends  for  the  Macedonian  le- 
gions into  Italy.  He  affe£is  to  be  popular.  OSlavius 
gains  his  Father^s  veterars.  Brutus  and  Coffius  quit 
Italy  ar:d  go  beyond  fea.  Porcia  and  Brutus's  fpara- 
iion.  Cicero  fets  out  on  a  voyage  to  Greece.  But 
changes  his  mind  and  returns  to  Rome.  Cicero's  firjl 
Philippic.  His  fecond  Philippic.  Anthony  being  come 
to  Bfundu/ium  offends  the  foldiers  by  his  feveyity.  He 
{irrivcs  at  Rome  with  the  legion  called  the  Larks.  He 
there  firikes  a  terror.  Troops  affembled  by  0£iavius. 
He  is  forjaken  by  the  great efl  part  of  them.  He  recovers 
them  by  his  prudence  and  mildjiefs.  Two  of  Antho:y''s  le- 
giens  come  over  to  G^avius,  Anthony  leaves  Rome.  The 
jorcescf  Anthony,  of  Becimus,  and  of  O^avius.  O^a- 
vius  tenders  his  fa  vice  to  the  Senate  againft  Anthony. 
They  accept  his  offer.  Cicero's  lajl  engagements  with 
Ooiavius.  A  decree  cf  the  Senate  which  author ifes  De- 
cimus  and  O^av'ius's  mihtary  f reparations.  Anthony 
hefieges  Decimv.s  in  Mcdena.  State  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Bay.  Brulus  and  Caffius  go  to  /Ithens.  Bru- 
tus engages  the  young  Roman  ft i.  dents  into  his  fervlce^ 
He  in  ajhort  lime  raffes  a  powerful  army.,  and  makes  him- 
felf  majler  of  Greece^  ^c.  Caffius goes  into  Syria,  whilft 
Do'ahellaftops  in  Afm  Minor,  whire  he putsTrebonius  to 
det'th.  Ccffais  wakes  himfelf  rr.after  of  Syria  and  cf  twelve 
legions.  He  is  ccmmiffioned  by  the  Senate  to  carry  en  the 
war  with  Dolabella^  whom  he  reduces  to  fuch  ftreights 
that  he  kills  himfelf.  The  horfe  Sejanus.  State  of  the  Ro-  ' 
man  armies.  The  difpcfitions  of  their  Commanders, 
Palenefs  of  the  fun  during  the  whole  year  of  Cafar's 
death.  Servilius  Ifauricus's  death,  A  remarkable  in- 
ft a?:ce  cf  his  gravity,  387 

Sed.  II.  The  difp' fit  ions  of  the  two  Confuls,  with  regard 
to  the  fate  cf  the  Repuhlick.     The  Senate,  orders  a  de- 
putation to  Anthony.  05iavius  is  invefted  with  the  title  ■ 
A  and 
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and  authority  of  Pro-prat  or.      Cice^-o  becomes  furet^  for 
him  to  the  Senate.  InJiruSfions  given  to  the  deputies  of  the 
Senate.  Thebadfuccefs  of  the  deputation.  A  tumult  declared 
hy  the  Senate.  Aftatue  is  decreed  to  Sulpitius.   A  new  de- 
putation to  Anthohy  by  the  Senate.  Cicero^  whom  they  put 
in  the  number  cf  the  dputies,  excufes  himfelf  and  thus 
renders  the  affair  ab.  rtive.     Lepidus  writes  to  the  Se- 
nate to  exhort  them  to  peace.     Cicero  oppofes  it.     An- 
thonfs  letter   to   Hirtius  and  05lavius.     Hirtius  and 
Otiavius  approach   to  Modena.     Pigeons  employed  to 
carry  and  bring  back  dif patches.     A  fight  wherein  Panja 
is  wounded.     Anthony  in  returning  to  his  camp ^  is  at- 
tacked., and  overcome  by  Hirtius.     0£lav:us,  who  was 
left  to  guard  the  camp.,  defends  himfelf  agairfi  Lucius., 
brother  cf  Anthony.     The  Senate  extols  prodigioufiy  the 
advantage  gained  over  Anthony.     A  new  battle,  where 
the  lines  of  Anthony  are  forced.     Hirtius  is  killed.     An- 
thony raifes  thefiege^  and  gains  the  Alps.     OSiavius 
does  not pnrfue  him.     Difficulties  in  unravelling  the  in- 
trigues of  the  times  which  followed  the  raifing  of  thefiege 
of  Modena.     The  d:ath  of  Panfa.     Anthony  is  declared 
an  enemy  to  the  Publick.  The  genercfity  of  Atticus.    The 
Senate  endeavours  to  pull  down  O^avius.     An  equivo- 
cal exprejfion  of  Cicero,  with  regard  to  young  Cafar. 
The  oppqfite  projeBs  and  interefls  of  O^avius  and  the 
Senate. '    The  Senate  gives  O^iavius  a  pretext,  which  he 
makes  ufs  of  to  declare  himfelf     Ohavius  approaches 
towards  Anthony.     He  invites  Lepidus  and  Pollio  to 
join  with  him.     He  afpires  to  the  Confulfhip.     Cicero 
becomes  his  dupe,  and  fupports  him.     The  Senate  rejects 
the  demand  of  O^avius.     The  junciion  of  Lepidus  and 
Anthony.     The  Senate  has  recourfe  to  05iavius :  who 
takes  that  opportunity  to  ufurp  the  Confulfhip.     Com- 
plaints of  Brutus  againji  Cicero.    The  foundation  of  the 
town  of  Lyons,  434 

BOOK  XLIX. 
Se£t.  I.  05lavius  legally  condemns  all  thofe  who  had  killed 
Cafar.  Sextus  Pompeius  and  Cn.  Domitius,  who  had 
tio  part  in  the  action,  are  comprehended  in  the  condem- 
nation.  05lavius  puts  to  death  ^  Gallius  Prator  of  the 
city.    He  makes  the  Senate  revoke  the  decree  againfi  An* 
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thony  and  Lepidus.  The  misfortune  and  death  of  De- 
cimus,  -  05iavius,  Anthony,  and  Lepidus,  unite  toge- 
ther. Their  interview  in  an  ijland  of  the  Reno.  They 
wrangle  about  thofe  whom  they  ought  to  prcfcribe.  The 
exchange  of  Cicero's  head,  againft  thofe  of  the  uncle  of 
Anthony,  and  the  brother  of  Lepidus,  The  project  of  a 
Triumvirate.  The  marriage  of  O^avius  with  Anthony* s 
daughter-in-law  is  refohed  upon.  Prelude  to  the  maf- 
facres.  Great  terror  in  Rome.  The  death  of  the  Con- 
ful  Pedius.  The  entry  of  the  three  Generals  into  Rome. 
A  law  to  eftablifh  the  Triumvirate.  The  ediui  of  the 
profcription.  The  profcription  of  the  Triumviri  more 
numerous  than  that  of  Sylla.  A  great  many  are  pro^ 
fcribed  on  account  of  their  riches.  Affectation  in  the 
choice  of  the  names  placed  at  the  head  of  the  catalogue  of 
the  profcription.  OStavius  as  cruel  as  his  coUegues,  or 
rather  more  fo.  The  death  of  Cicero.  Inve^ives  of 
writers  of  all  forts  againfi  Anthony,  upon  the  fub)e5l  of 
Cicero's  death.  The  reafon  why  0£iavius  has  been 
fpared.  Character  of  Cicero.  An  expreffion  of  Brutus 
concerning  his  death.  C.  Antonius  killed  by  way  of  re- 
prifal.  The  death  of  ^intius  Cicero  and  his  fon.  Z, 
C^farfaved  by  hisjijtcr,  Anthonfs  mother.  Lepidus  con- 
fents  to  the  efcape  of  his  brother  Paulus.  The  death  of 
Pbllio''s  father  in  law^  of  the  brother  of  Plancus,  and 
cf  Toranius  tutor  to  O^avius.  Verres  is  profcribed.  An 
example  of  the  piety  of  Mneas  renewed  by  the  fon  of  Op- 
pius.  Varro  put  into  cujtody  by  Calenus.  Atticus 
fcratched  out  of  the  lift  of  the  profcribed.  An  elogium 
of  his  prudence  and  humanity.  Meffalla  blotted  out  of 
the  number  of  the  profcribed.  Particular  obfervations 
uponfome  of  the  profcribed.  Fulvia  makes  a  figure  in 
the  profcription.  The  public  hatred  falls  particularly 
upon  Anthony.  The  Qdious  triumphs  of  Lepidus  and 
Plancus,  Refuges  opened  to  the  profcribed  out  of  Italy^ 
efpecially  with  Sextus  Pompeius.  Exactions  of  the  Tri' 
umvirate.  A  tax  impofed  by  them  on  the  ladles.  Hor- 
tenfta  s  fpeech  upon  this  fubjeSl,  Ventidius  is  made  Con- 
ful.  His  furprizing  fortune.  Civic  crozvns  decreed  to  the 
Triumviri.  The  triumviri  fwear  to  obferve  the  ails  of 
C<ejar.  They  appoint  magiftmtes  for  fever al years,  483 
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SECT.     I. 

The  true  caufe  of  the  war  between  defar  and  Pompey  was 
their  ambition.  Pompey^  from  his  third  Confulffjipy 
enjoyed  an  almoll  abfolute  authority  in  Rome.  Ca:far*s 
policy  to  prevent  laying  down  his  Com?nand,  when  he 
had  once  got  poffeffion  of  it.  He  makes  creatures  eiery 
where.  It  was  no  longer  time  to  attack  him,  when 
Pompey  refohed  upon  it.  Saying  of  Cicero  upon  that 
fubje£i.  The  Conful  M.  Marcellus  propofes  to  recall 
Cafar.  Some  Tribunes,  and  the  Conful  Sulpicius,  cp- 
Vol.  IX.  B  p  fe 
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■  pofe  it,  Cd:far  gains  to  his  party  L.  Patilus  and  Curio  ^  one 
.  dejfigned  Conful^  and  the  other  Tril^une^  fur  the  next  year. 
Divers  rejolutions  of  the  Senate^  which  are  cppofed  by 
the  'Tribunes  in  Ccefar''s  inter efl      Two  remarkable  fay- 
ings  of  Pompey  upon  thrfe  oppofttions.     True  point  from 
whence  to  view  C^efar^s  caiife.     Subtle  condti^  of  Curio. 
When  it  is  pr>poled  to  diveft  Cafar  of  his  Command, 
he  demands  that  Pompey  fhould  be  alfo  diveft ed  of  his 
Command  at  the  fame  time.     Affected  moderation  of 
Pcmpiy.     Curio  pufhes  him  home.     The  Cenfor  Appius 
endcYiVcurs    to  fligmatize  Curio,  but  fails.     Pompefs 
ficknefs.     Rejoicings  all  over  Italy  on  his  recovery.  Two 
legicns  took  from  Cdpfar,  and  delivered  over  to  Pompey. 
Pcmpey^s  prefumption.     C^far,  on  the  contrary,  takes 
prudent  meafures.     The  Confuls  elc5l  enemies  to  C^far. 
He  writes  to  the  Senate.     Curio's  addrefs  in  bringing 
the  Senate  to  what  Caefar  wanted.     The  Ccnful  Mar- 
cellus  orders  Pompey  to  defend  the   Republic  againft 
Cd:far.     Curio  retires  from  Rome,  and  goes  to  defar. 
Mdrk  An'hony,  being  made  Tribune,    replaces   Curio. 
defar  makes  propofals  for  an  accommodation.    No  agree- 
ment could  poffibly  take  place  between  defar  and  Pom- 
pey, becaufe  they  both  wanted  a  war.     Other  letters 
from  Cafar  to  the  Senate.     The  Conful  Lentulus  ani- 
mates the  Senate  againfi  Cafar.     Decree  of  the  Senate, 
by  which  Cafar  is  crdered  to  dip  and  his  troops.     An- 
thony oppoji's  it.     Violent  debate.     The  Senatufcon- 
fukum,  ttfed  in  the  great  eft  extremities,  is  ijfued.     An- 
thony makes  off.     Cdfrr  exhorts  his  Joldiers  to  revenge 
the  violated  rights  oftheTribunefloip.     IVith  a  fingle 
legicn  he  begins  the  war.     Paffage  of  the  Rubicon. 
Cafar  makes  himfelf  majter  of  Rimini.     Terrible  con- 
Jlernatlon  at  Rome.     Pompey  is  univerfally  reproached, 
a'.id  quite  difc  oncer  ted.     Pompey  leaves  Rome  -,  and  is 
followed  by  tte  Magiflrates,  and  the  whole  Senate.  The 
partizans  of  Pompey  and  C^far  compared.     Cato  alone 
a  friend  to  the  Republic.     Pretended  prefages.      "Death 
of  Perpirna.     Pompey.  raifes  forces  throughout  Italy. 
Different  Chiefs  who     atl  ur.der  him.     Infincere  and 
fruitlefs  negotiation  between  Pompey  and  Cccfar.    Labie- 
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ftus  goes    over  to  Pompey.     C^fa>'''s  prcgrefs.     He  he* 
Jteges  Domilius  in  Corfinium.     Domitius's  troops  pro- 
mife  to  deliver  him  into  Cafafs  hands,     Le'itulns  Spin- 
ther,  who  was  in  Corfinium,  obtains  pardon.     Domi^ 
tins  refolves  to  poifon  himfeJf.     His  Phyji'  ian,  injiend  of 
poifon,  gives  him  a  foporific.     Cafar  pardons  Domitius^ 
and  the  other  prifoners.     dsfur  purj'ues  Pompey,  who 
Jhuts  himfelf  up  in  Brundujium.     NtW  Jieps  taken  by 
Cafar  towards  a  peace.     He  has  fometimes  difguifed  the 
truth  of  fa£is  in  his  Commentaries.    Cafar  bejicges  Po?n~ 
pey,  who  goes  over  to  Epirus.     Reflexion  on  Pompsfs 
flight.     Cafar,  determined  to  go  into  Spain,  fends  Vale- 
rius into  Sardinia  •,  and  Cwio  into  Sicify.     The  Sardi- 
nians drive  out  Cotta,  and  receive  VaUr'.us.     Cato  re- 
tires out  of  Sicily,  without  flaying  for  Curio.     Cicero's 
perplexity  and  uncertavity.     C^far  wants  Cicero  to  go 
with  him  to  Rome.,   and  appear  in  the  S^.nate.     Cicero 
refufes.     Cicero,  after  much  delay,  at  lafl  goes  to  Poru 
pty^s  camp.     Cato  jujlly  blames  that  ftep.     Cafar  coves 
to  Rome,  and  affe£is  great  muderationin  his  fpecches  to 
the  Senate  and  People.     He  is  not  able  to  d->  any  thing 
he  intended.     He  breaks  open  the  public  trenfury,  fpiie 
of  the  Tribune  Metellus''s  oppofition  ;  and  talus  away  all 
the  gold  andftlver  he  finds  there.    His  clemency  is  thought 
affected  -,  but  wrongfully. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 

Concerning  C^far^s  Commentaries  on  the  Civil  War. 

THE  mofl:  compleat  and  authentic  account  we 
have  of  the  two  firil:  campaigns  of  t'ne  war  be- 
tween C^far  and  Pompey,  is,  wuhout  doubt,  the 
work  univerfaliy  known  under  the  tide  of  "  Commen- 
"  taries  of  Cslar  concerning  the  Civil  War."  Theie 
Commentaries  carry  Caefar's  name,  they  have  for  agc3 
paffcd  for  his  work,  and  Suetonius  q^uQtes  them  as 
wrote  by  him. 

B  2  Notwith- 


4  ADVERTISEMENT. 

Suet.Casf.  Notwithftanding,  many  learned  men  fufped  they 
"'  ^^  are  not  legitimate.  The  Grammarians,  and  thofe 
whole  refined  tafte  enters  deep  into  the  delicacy  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  pretend  to  find  in  them  many  incorreft 
expreffjons,  or  which  at  leaft  come  not  up  to  the  ftan- 
dard  of  elegancy.  This  is  one  good  way  of  detecting 
things  that  are  fpurious ;  and  which,  fuppofing  the 
fad,  is  of  great  weight ;  fince,  it  is  certain  that  no- 
body fpoke  purer  Latin  than  Caefar. 

Jufrus  Lipfius,  a  good  judge  in  thefe  matters,  au- 
thorizes this  reproach  to  the  diftion  of  the  work  we 
fpeak  of.  *  He  obferved,  in  this  pretended  Casfar, 
he  fays,  many  pafTages  unworthy  of  the  true  Casfar. 
Befides,  he  attacks  in  general  the  ftyle,  and  manner 
bf  the  narration.  "  How  cold,"  adds  he,  "  is  the 
whole  compofition  of  this  author,  how  unconne6bed, 
how  negligent !  He  rather  endeavours  to  fay  fome- 
thing,  than  really  fays  any  thing :  and  is  confe- 
quently  obfcure,  and  intricate.  The  proper  fault 
of  this  writer  is  to  fay  little  in  many  words." 

Thefe  conjedurcs  are  certainly  not  to  be  defpifed. 
And  what  adds  to  their  force,  is  a  paffage  in  the  third 
book,  where  the  writer  plainly  diftinguijfhes  himfelf 
Tih.iii.de  from  C^far.  He  fpeaks  of  propofals  made  by  Libo, 
B.  c!v.  n.  ^  Lieutenant-general  of  Pompey,,  for  a  truce.  "  Cse- 
far  (it  follows)  did  not  think  proper  to  give  any  an- 
fwer  to  Libo's  demands,  nor  do  we  now  think  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  give  an  account  of  them  to  pofterity.  ^i- 
bus  rebus  neque  tunc  refpondendum  C^far  exijlifnavit :  neque 
nunc  ui  memori^  prodattir  fatis  caufce  putamus**  The 
perfons,  and  times,  are  both  diftinguiflied  :  and  I  do 
not  fee  how  any  one  can  doubt,  but  that  the  pafTage  I 
quote  is  of  another  hand  than  Csefar's. 

The  expreffion  itfelf,  in  the  firil  perfon,  is  enough 
to  create  fufpicion.     For  we  find  no  fuch  thing  in  the 

*  Multa  in  Csefare  ifto  legi  Csefare  veteri  parum  di^na.  Plufcula 
rotavi  :  feci  univerfa  qurim  frigida,  aut  inhians  &  fupina,  fepe  tota 
Icriptiu  clt !  quam  conatur  potius  aliquid  dicere,  qnani  dicit  !  Itaque 
obfci'iitas  &  intricatio. — Proprium  in  eo  icriptore  vitium,  dicere  inul- 
lis,  nee  multa.    Lips.  1,  I.  Poliorcet.  Dial.  9, 

Com- 
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Commentaries  on  the  Gaulifh  wars  j  where  Csefar  al- 
ways fpeaks  of  himfelf  in  the  third  perfon.  And  yet 
this  fufpicioLis  turn  is  repeated,  «.  92.  of  the  fame 
third  book  of  the  Commentaries  on  the  Civil  Wan 
Therefore  it  is,  I  think,  clear,  that  this  laft  work  is 
not  wholly  Csefar's.  I  fay  not  wholly  :  for  I  will  not 
extend  my  fufpicions  beyond  what  is  proved.  After 
a  prefcription  of  ages,  after  the  teftimony  of  Suetonius, 
who  lived  fo  near  the  time  of  its  compofition,  how 
can  we  wholly  take  it  from  Csefar  ?  Without  doubt  he 
direded  the  work,  he  furnifhed  the  materials,  he  over- 
looked it ;  but  fome  body  elfe  held  the  pen.  On  this 
fuppofition,  I  have  made  no  difficulty  to  cite  thefe 
Commentaries  as  C^far's,  both  in  my  text,  and  margin. 
Surely  he  may  be  called  their  author,  fmce  they  were 
wrote  in  his  name,  on  his  memoirs,  by  his  order,  and 
according  to  his  mind. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus.  a.  11.701. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus.  Ant.  c. 


5^- 


The  true  caufe  of  the  war  between  Casfar  and  Pom- 
pey  was,  as  every  body  knows,  the  ambition  of  thefe 
two  rivals  in  power  and  glory.  This  is  what  Lucan 
■^  meant,  when  he  fays,  that  C^far  could  not  bear  a 
fuperior,  nor  Pompey  an  equal.  But  this  thought, 
like  many  others  of  this  poet,  who  was  more  ingenious 
than  judicious,  is  not  juft  and  exa<5i:.  Both  thefe  fa- 
mous competitors,  whofe  quarrel  divided  the  univerfe, 
had  in  view  the  firfl:  rank.  Pontpey,  who  was  in  pof- 
feflion  of  it,  would  not  part  vv'ith  it ;  and  Csefar  wanted 
to  defpoil  him  of  it.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be  fatisficd 
with  an  equality,  which  indeed  is  in  politics  imprac- 
ticable. He  was  endeavouring  to  make  himfelf  pre- 
mier ;  nor  can  his  fentiments  on  this  head  be  doubted, 
after  the  explanation  he  gave  of  them  himfelf,  when 
in  paQlng  by  a  village  of  the  Alpes  he  made  that  fa- 
mous fpeech  which  I  have  mentioned  in  its  place. 

•  Nee  quenquam  jam  ferre  poteft  Cjefarve  priorem, 
Pompeius  ve  parem.    Luc.  I.  125. 

B  ^  Pom- 
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A.R.  701.      Pompey   had   attained  that  envied  height  by  trim- 

'"^51.  '  "''i^g  between  the  Senate  and  People.  Without  ab- 
foliuely  trpoufmg  either  party,  he  had  alternately 
made  ufe  of  both,  as  befl  agreed  wirh  his  own  intereft 
'  and  elevation.  ,His  third  Conlullhip  made  fome  al- 
teration in  his  condutft.  Pleafed  with  the  confidence 
the  Senate  had  fhewn  him,  by  putting  the  whole  pub- 
lic authority  into  his  hands,  he  entered  into  a  flridt 
vinion  with  that  augnfi:  body  ;  and  endeavoured  to  me- 
rit their  good  opinion  by  making  a  proper  ufe  of  the 
entrufted  power,  and  by  taking  efficacious  meafures  to 
reftore  peace  and  tranquillity  in  Rome.  When  out  of 
oflice,  he  preferved  an  authority  inherent  as  it  v/ere  in 
his  perfon.  Though  he  had  no  title  of  Magiftracy, 
and  was  obliged  as  Proconful  of  Spain  to  keep  out  of 
the  city,  yet  he  governed  all  affairs,  and  influenced 
all  deliberations.  Pie  reigned  indeed  almoft  •,  but  it 
was  by  the  voluntary  deference  of  his  countrymen, 
not  by  force. 

Svet.  Cccf.      In  tlief"  circumfiances,  if  Caefar  had  returned  to 

<-■•  i'^-  Rome  a  private  man,  as  by  right  he  fliould,  he  muft 
have  been  fabje6ted  with  the  reft  to  Pompey's  po\yer, 
which  was  fupported  by  the  whole  Senate.  He  was 
feared  and  Iiated  by  that  body,  whom  he  had  on  all 
occafions  induilrioufiy  attacked  •,  and  whom  in  parti- 
cular he  had  treated  with  the  utmoft  contempt,  when 
he  was  Conful.  Befides,  his  condutl;  gave  his  enemies 
fuch  hold,  and  he  had  fo  often  violated  the  laws,  that 
he  was  apprehenfive.  of  being  proftt,uted,  and  con- 
demned. '  Cato  threatened  him  with  it  publickly,  and 
Pompey  perhaps  had  the  fame  thoughts.  We  have 
obfervcd  that  his  law  againft  Corruption  alarmed  Ca?- 
far's  friends,  who  thought  it  levelled  at  him.  And 
indeed  Casfar's  whole  policy  aimed  at  keeping  the 
torccs  he  had.  After  having  obtained  the  Govern- 
ment of  Gaul  for  five  years,  he  got  it  prolonged  for 
five  years  more.  He  propofed  to  return  home  Con- 
:ful  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  which  was  the  interval  pre- 
fcribed  by  tiic  laws  between  the  two  Confulfhips  of 
the  fame  pc  ribn.  And.,  tjiat  he  might  go  immedi- 
ately 
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ately  from  the  Command  of  an  army  to  this  fecond  A-l^-  701. 
Confuhliip,  he  had  procured  the  unufual  privilege  of  ^"'^;,^* 
being  excufed    from    demanding   the   Confulfliip   in 
perfon,  and  of  being  capable  of  a  nomination,  though 
abfent. 

Thefe  fteps  made  Casfar's  defigns  fo  evident,  that  id  ibid. 
the  bhndeft  could  not  miilake  them  :  and  the  reft  of  ^^'  ^^* 
his  codidu6l  was  of  a  piece.  He  ufed  all  forts  of 
means  to  make  himfelf  creatures  :  always  attentive 
to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  People,  he  exhibited 
games  and  gave  an  entertainment  to  their  whole  body 
on  account  of  his  daughter's  death :  he  began  to 
build  a  fquare,  the  ground  of  which,  including  Vvith- 
out  doubt  the  edifices  he  was  to  buy  and  pull  down, 
coft  above  a  million  fterling  :  he  doubled  the  pay  of 
his  legions  :  he  enriched  his  foldiers  by  immoderate 
booty  :  in  a  word,  he  endeavoured  by  his  unlimited 
generofity  to  gain  to  his  party  the  Military,  the  Ma- 
giftracy,  foreign  Kings,  Cities  throughout  the  Em- 
pire ;  and,  had  it  been  po0ible,  the  whole  World. 
So  that  it  was  very  properly  faid,  that  he  fubjeded 
the  Gauls  with  the  iron  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  gold  of  the  Gauls. 

It  was  no  longer  time  to  attack  fo  formidable  a 
power,  when  Pompey  undertook  it.  He  had  com- 
mitted one  fault  in  leaguing  with  Caefar,  and  giving 
him  means  of  acquiring  fuch  ftrength  ;  he  commit-  ^ 
ted  another  in  breaking  with  him.  INothing  can  be 
more  judicious  than  the  laying  of  Cicero  Vv^hich  is  in 
■every  body's  mouth  :  *  "  Would  to  God,  Pompey, 
that  you  had  never  united  with  Caefar  •,  or  that 
you  had  never  broke  with  him  !  The  firft  became 
your  dignity  and  probity  ^  the  other  your  pru- 
dence." 

However,  Pompey  a6led  at   firft  very  cautioufly.  Suet.  Ca-r. 
It  was  the  Conful   Marcellus,   who  (doubtlefs  in  con-  ^.fpian. 
cert  with  him)   commenced  hoftilities.     This  Magif-  ^y^^^  j  ^'^^ 

Plut.  Cxf. 
*  Utinam,  Cn.  Pompei,  cum  C.  Casfare   focietatem   aut   nunquam  ^  Pomu. 
coifles,  aut  nunquam   diremillcs  !  Fuit  alterum    gr.wilatis,    alterum 
prudentiae  tuae,     Cic.  Phil.  II.  u.  24. 

B  4  trate. 
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A.R.70T.  trate,  who  was  haughty  and  bold,  publilhed  an  of- 
Ku^'  dinance ;  by  which  he  declared,  that  he  had  fome- 
thing  to  propofe  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the 
Commonwealth :  and  in  confequence  of  it  propofed 
to  the  affembled  Senate  to  recall  Casfar,  and  to  order 
him  to  quit  the  Government  of  Gaul  on  the  firft  of 
March  of  the  year  they  were  then  entering  on  ;  and 
alfo  to  oblige  him  to  demand  the  Confulfhip  in 
perfon,  and  not  by  proxy.  This  was  pujfhing  Csefar 
home  ;  who  would  have  been  ruined,  if  the  two 
points  propofed  by  the  Conful  had  been  carried  a- 
gainft  him,  and  put  in  execution.  But  it  is  plain  he 
was  able  to  make  a  good  defence  under  the  fafe-guard 
of  two  laws,  of  whoTe  benefit  they  endeavoured  to  de- 
prive him.  They  cut  off  two  years  of  his  Command 
from  the  term  enlarged  by  the  law  of  Trebonius  j 
and  they,  took  from  him  a  privilege  granted  by  ano- 
ther lav/,  made  by  the  whole  college  of  the  Tribunes, 
and  with  Pompey's  confent. 

Under  thefe  favourable  circumftances,  it  was  not 
difficult  for  C^far  to  procure  afliftance  from  many 
of  the  Magiftrates.  Not  only  fome  of  the  Tribunes 
declared  for  him  •,  but  even  the  Conful  Sulpicius,  a 
peaceable  man,  who  by  his  profeflion  of  a  Lawyer 
was  accuftomed  to  refpeil  fcrupulouOy  whatever  bore 
the  name  of  a  law,  oppofed  his  Collegue.  Pompey 
himfelf,  inured  to  hypocrify  and  tergiverfation  in 
what  he  mod  delired,  affefled  to  fay,  that  Marcellus 
went  too  far  ;  and  that  it  Avas  not  proper  to  affront  fo 
grofsly  fuch  a  perfon  as  Cjcfar,  whofe  exploits  had 
been  fo  glorious  and  ferviceable  to  the  Republic,  And 
truly  Marcelius's  zeal  was  extravagant ;  and  fometimea 
favoured  of  animofity  and  hatred.  Cjefir  had  granted 
to  the  city  of  Come  in  Cifalpine  Gaul  the  freedom  of 
Italy ;  by  the  means  of  which,  thofe  who  had  borne 
the  office  of  firft  Mi.giftrate  among  them,  became 
Roman  citizens.  Marcellus  had  a  mind  to  ftrip  the 
inhabitants  of  Come  of  this  privilege  -,  pretending  it 
had  been  given  them  v/ithout  lawful  caufe,  merely 
through  Cieiav's  an:ibition  and  defire  to   make  crea* 

tures. 
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tures.  Perhaps  he  was  in  the  right.  But  he  went  fo  A.  R.  yot, 
far  as  to  caufe  a  Burgefs  of  that  town,  who  had  been  '^"^'  ^' 
its  firft  Magiftrate,  to  be  fcourged ;  bidding  him  go 
to  Casfar,  and  fhew  him  the  marks  of  the  ftripes. 
This  was  a  punifhment  from  which  Roman  citizens 
were  always  exempt :  therefore  by  this  aftion  Mar- 
cellus  annihilated  the  privileges  of  the  colony  Csefar 
had  founded.  But  he  got  nothing  by  fo  doing  :  it  was 
only  a  wanton,  fruitlel's,  infult. 

Pompey,  who  outwardly  preferved  more  modera- 
tion, aimed  at  the  fame  mark.  Though  he  had  feem- 
ingly  difapproved  the  Conful's  propofal,  he  laboured 
to  get  it  pafled  the  next  year.  In  this  view  he  got 
eleded  Conful  C.  Marcellus,  coufin  to  Marcus,  who 
was  a  man  of  the  fame  principles.  He  thought  he 
had  carried  a  great  point  too  in  procuring  the  famous 
Curio,  whom  we  have  had  occafion  to  mention  feveral 
times,  to  be  made  Tribune  :  he  was  a  young  Gentle- 
man of  fire,  one  of  the  firft  Orators  of  his  time,  and 
had  always  afted  as  Csefar's  enemy. 

Csefar,  who  was  at  leaft  as  artful  as  his  competitor,  piut,  ^ 
oppofed  a  counter-battery.     He  tried  to  gain  over  C.  Appian, 
Marcellus  ;  but  finding  him  incorruptible,  he  eflayed  S^''  ^^ 
L.  Paulus,  who  had   been    appointed   his  Collegue  -,      '  '^* 
and  bought  his  filen'^e  for  about  three  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  fterling.     Paulus  was  paid  this  great  fum 
for  only  not  ading  againft  Csefar  :  and  he  employed 
it  in  building  a  magnificent  Hall  at  Rome,  as  if  he 
intended  to  eternize  his  venality  and  bafenefs. 

Curio  fold  himfelf  at  a  yet  higher  price.     He  had 
never  the  publick  at  heart,  and  had  only  joined  Pom- 
pey, bccaufe  he  had   been  (lighted  by  Csefar.     It  is   ' 
furprizing  that  Csefar  fhould   have  made  fuch   a  mif- 
take,  contrary  to  his  maxims  •,  he  who  ufed  all  means 
to  attach  to  his  party  even  fometimes  the  lowed  men. 
He  perceived   his  error,  and  fpared  no  coft  to  redify 
it.     Curio  had  hurt   his  fortune   by   his  debauchery 
and   prodigality  •,    he   owed  then  above  fix    hundred  '^al-  Max. 
thoufand     pounds     fterling.       Caefar     paid    all     his  ^^'  *' 
debts ;    and  thus  fixed  in   his  incereft  a  man   who 

did 
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A.  R.701.  did  him  the  greater  fervice,  as  he  affefled  (as  wefhaii 
^l'/^'   fee)  a  fort  of  impartiality. 

Cjel.  ad  Mean  while  the  Conful  M.  Marcellus  purfued  his 
C1C.4&2.  p]an,  which  he  had  only  moderated  and  qualified. 
He  doubtlefs  conformed  in  this  to  Pompey's  advice, 
who  did  not  chufe  that  any  refolution  Ihould  be  made 
3,bout  Cicfar,  before  the  firil  day  of  March  of  the  next 
year ;  after  which  tim.e  he  thought  a  fucceffor  might 
be  fent  him.  I  cannot  fee  what  foundation  Pompey 
had  to  believe  that  he  fhould  be  fuffered  to  take  one, 
any  more  than  two  years,  from  Ca^far's  Command. 
However,  his  will  was  lo  much  the  rule  of  all  things, 
that,  as  he  had  a  journey  to  make  to  Rimini,  the  Se- 
nate waited  till  his  return  •,  and  on  the  lad  of  Sep- 
tember came,  in  his  prefence,  to  a  refolution  agreeable 
to  his  wifhes. 

In  this  refolution  it  was  faid,  that  the  Confuls  eledl, 
L.  Paulus  and  C.  Marcellus,  fhould  on  the  firft  of 
March  on  the  year  then  entering  upon  propofe  to 
the  Senate,  to  deliberate  on  the  affair  of  the  Confular 
provinces.  (Which  was  a  ftudied  expreflion,  to  avoid 
laying  plainly  that  they  were  to  deliberate  on  Casfar's 
revocation.)  It  was  alfo  added,  that,  when  the  firft 
of  March  was  come,  nothing  fliould  be  propofed  pre- 
vious to,  or  in  concurrence  with,  that  of  the  Confular 
provinces.  And  as  an  oppofition  was  apprehended  to 
the  decree,  which  was  aftually  drawing  •,  the  Senate 
declared,  that  none  of  thofe  who  had  a  right  to  put 
a  negative  on  its  decrees,  ought  to  exert  that  privi- 
lege on  this  occafion  :  and,  if  any  one  did,  he  would 
be  confidered  as  guilty  of  an  attempt  on  the  tranquil- 
lity and  fafety  of  the  Republick.  That  this  refolution 
fhould  be  regiftered  :  and  that  the  Senate  fliould  con- 
fider  what  courfe  to  take  with  its  oppofers.  All  thefe 
declarations,  and  menaces,  did  not  hinder  four  Tri- 
bunes, among  whom  was  Panfa,  who  had  long  ferved 
under  Casfar,  from  making  their  formal  oppofition. 

By  afecond  refolution  of  the  fame  day,  the  Senate 
endeavoured  to  weaken  Ca^far,  by  offering  difcharges 
tio  fuch  of  his  fgldiers  whofe  time  of  fervjce  was  com- 

pleated, 
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pleated,  or  who   for  other  reafons  defired  to  be  dif-  A.R.701. 

banded.     And   laftly,    a  third  refolution    took  into         '^  ' 

confideration  the  choice  of  Governors  of  the  Propr^- 

torial  provinces,  and  conformed  it  to  the  regulations 

laft  made  under  the  Confulfhip  of  Calvinus  and  Mef- 

fala,  and  ratified    the   following  year.     Things  were 

nov/  in  order.     But  we   have  elfewhere  lliewed  what 

reafon  Ca-far  pretended  to  have  to  complain  of  thefe 

new  refolutions.     The  two  lafl:  met  with  the  fame  fate 

as   the   firfl  y    Panfa   and    another  Tribune    oppofed 

them. 

It  was  eafy  to  forelee  that  thefe  oppofitions  would 
prevent  the  effeil  of  the  deliberations  projedted  for 
the  next  year  with  refpeft  to  Ca;far.  Some-body 
having  made  this  objection  to  Pompey,  he  opened 
himfelf  by  this  anfwer  :  "  I  fee  no  difference  between 
"  C?efar's  difobeying  the  decrees  of  the  Senate,  and 
^'  his  hindering  the  Senate  from  making  what  decrees 
!•'  they  think  neceffary."  "  What  if  he  is  determin- 
*'  ed,"  replied  another,  "  to  be  at  the  fame  time  Con- 
"  ful  and  have  the  Command  of  an  army  .^"  "  And 
"  what,"  returned  Pompey  brifkly,  "  if  my  fon  was 
^'  determined  to  beat  me  ?" 

Thefe  anfwers  of  Pompey,  particularly  the  lafl,  ap- 
peared harfh  to  Crelius  •,  who  mentions  them  in  a 
letter  to  Cicero,  But  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
they  fix  the  true  point  from  whence  we  ought  to  view 
Casfar's  condud,  in  order  to  make  a  proper  judgment 
of  it.  He  aimed  at  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  the  event  proves  it.  He  was  then  the  fon 
who  intended  to  beat  his  father.  But  he  fkilfully 
conceals,  as  much  as  pofTible,  the  odious  defign.  He 
icovers  him.felf  by  the  laws  he  gets  made  by  force  or 
intrigue.  He  fcreens  himfelf  by  the  authority  of 
venal  Magiftrates,  corrupted  by  his  bounty.  By 
thefe  means  he  throws  a  colour  of  legality  over  his 
ambitious  proceedings.  What  is  all  this  but  the  be- 
haviour of  an  undutiful  fon ;  who,  being  refolved  to 
difobey  his  father,  and  willing  alfo  to  avoid  the  im- 
putation of  difobedience,  {lops  his  mouth  to  prevent 

his 
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A  R.7oi.}iis  fpeaking  ?  It  is  by  the  light  of  thefe  refledions 
^^i.  *  that  we  ought  to  view  all  the  chicanery  by  which 
Ciefar  defended  himfelf  againft  the  Senate  above 
another  year,  before  he  proceeded  to  take  up  arms. 
And,  that  we  may  not  be  impoled  on  by  fpecious 
appearances,  it  is  fufBcient  to  call  to  mind  the  fa- 
vourite maxim  he  always  had  in  his  mouth,  borrowed 
from  Eteocles  in  Euripides  :  *  '«  If  juilice  may  be 
violated,  it  is  to  acquire  Sovereignty  that  it  is  glori- 
ous to  violate  it ;  in  all  other  things  acft  honeflly." 

A.R.702.  L.  ^MiLius  Paulus. 

Ant.  L.  r^    /-  Tvyr 

^o.  C  Claudius  Marcellus. 

Dio.  Curio  was  the  inflrument  Csefar  made  ufe  of  to  dif- 

^ppian.  pute  the  ground  with,  under  the  Conlullliipof  Paulus 
and  C.  Marcellus.  This  Tribune,  v/ho  was  a  man  of 
fenfe,  fkilfully  concealed  his  fhameful  defertion  of  his 
party.  He  was  very  quiet  at  the  entrance  into  his 
office  ;  fpeaking  even  occafionally  againft  Csefar  ;  yet 
throwing  out  frequently  untoward  propofitions,  that 
could  not  but  be  difpleafmg  to  Pompey  and  the  Arif- 
tocratic  party.  But  foon  after  he  fought  occafions  to 
break  with  them  ;  and,  in  order  thereto,  propofed 
divers  laws,  which  he  knew  they  would  not  fail  to 
oppofe.  One  of  thefe  laws  regarded  the  high-ways  : 
another  was  a  fort  of  Agrarian  law,  little  different  from 
that  of  Rullus,  which  had  been  thrown  out  in  Cicero's 
Confulfhip :  and  a  third  concerned  corn  and  provi- 
fions.  And,  in  the  new  regulations  he  projected  on 
all  thefe  heads,  he  referred  to  himfelf  the  chief 
management  and  authority.  Tlie  Senate  oppofed 
thele  laws.  This  was  what  the  Tribune  wanted  •,  he 
thought  himfelf  now  freed  from  all  confideration  for 
a  bod}^  by  which  he  pretended  he  was  aggrieved. 

He  would  not  however  appear  an  abfolute  partizan 
of  Cacfar:  wherefore,   when  the  firft  of  March  was 

•  Ei7rtoyufit(fiKiiv  ;^iii*i,  Tvpantitct  mpt  xaXX/rof  a^iMiy-  'rnWet  ^'vjTiQitv  -xkuv. 
Thefe  two  Greek  verfes  have  bern  thui  trauflated  by  Cicero.  "  Nam 
fi  violandiim  eit  jus,  Regnandi  gratia  violandivov^ft  :  aUis  rsbus  pieta- 
f^m  colas."    Cic.  de  Off.  III.  %%, 

•  come ; 
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come;  and  the  Confiil  C.  Marcellus,  in  conformity  A. R. 702. 
to  the  refolution  of  the  laft  of  the  preceding  Septem-  ^^^'  ^' 
ber,  had  propofed  to  fend  a  new  Proconful  to  Gaul ;      ^  ' 
his  Collegue  Paulus,  according  to  agreement,  hold- 
ing his  peace  ;  Curio  fpoke.     He  praifed  the  propo- 
fal  of  the  Conful  Marcellus  j  but  added,  that  they 
ought,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  recalled  C^efar,  to 
order  Pompey  too  to  refign  the  Government  of  Spain 
and  the  Command  of  the  Legions  in  that  province. 

This  was  a  fpecious,  favourable,  turn ;  it  was  the 
language  of  a  zealous  Republican.  The  dexterous 
Tribune  reprefented,  "  that  what  he  propofed  was  the 
only  means  left  to  infure  the  publick  liberty.  That, 
if  they  difarmed  Caefar  only,  Pompey  with  the  forces 
he  had  the  Command  of  would  become  abfolute  maf- 
ter  of  the  Empire :  whereas,  if  they  were  both  re^ 
duced  to  a  private  condition,  the  Republick  would 
have  nothing  more  to  fear  from  either.  But  that,  if 
they  continued  one  in  Command,  they  ought  to  leave 
the  other  wherewith  to  preferve  the  balance.'*  Thefe 
arguments,  fet  in  the  ftrongefl  light  by  one  of  the 
moft  eloquent  men  Rome  ever  produced,  made  a  deep 
imprefiion.  The  People,  among  whom  Pompey  had 
loft  ground  by  his  laws  againft  Corruption,  approved 
and  applauded  Curio ;  who  thus  did  C^far  the  greateft 
fervice,  by  affedling  to  be  neuter,  and  foiely  attached 
to  the  good  of  the  Republick. 

I  fay  he  did  Csfar  the  greateft  fervice  ;  for  he  knew 
Pompey  would  never  refign.  This  was  neither  his  in- 
tention, nor  that  of  the  beft  heads  in  the  Senate.  And 
indeed  the  terms  were  not  equal,  as  Pompey  did  not 
enter  on  the  Government  of  Spain  until  four  years 
after  Csefar  had  commanded  in  Gaul.  But  the  chief 
and  moft  elTential  difference  arofe  from  the  diverfity 
of  their  character  and  condufl.  Every  thing  was  to 
be  feared  from  Casfar's  unbounded  ambition  ;  whereas 
that  of  Pompey  was  more  moderate,  more  circum- 
fpedl,  more  capable  of  refpe6ting  the  laws.  Curio's 
propofal  was  accordingly  rejeded  :  but  he  hindered, 
2  .  by 
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A.R.  Toi.by  his  authority  as  Tribune,  that  of  the  Conful  from 
palling. 

Pompey,  on  this  attack  of  the  Tribune,  affedled  at 
iirft  great  moderation.  As  he  was  in  Campania,  he 
wrote  to  the  Senate,  "  that  whatever  title,  or  power, 
he  had,  was  the  effed  of  the  good-will  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  ;  not  of  his  own  follicitation.  That,  without 
his  feeking,  they  had  offered  him  a  third  Confulfliip, 
and  a  prolongation  of  his  Command  in  Spain.  That 
he  was  ready  freely  and  voluntarily  to  refign,  what 
he  had  accepted  againft  his  inclination."  At  his  re- 
turn to  Rome,  he  talked  in  the  fame  ftrain  -,  and  as  if 
he,  as  the  old  friend  and  father-in-law  of  Casfar,  was 
better  acquainted  with  his  difpofition  than  any  one ;  he 
affirmed,  and  made  it  a  matter  of  honour  to  himfelf, 
that  he  too  had  the  fame  way  of  thinking.  He  faid 
that  Cfefar,  fatiated  with  war  and  viftory,  defired  re- 
pofe  alone  ;  and  wilhed  for  nothing  more  than  to  re- 
turn to  Rom.e,  and  enjoy  in  the  bofom  of  his  country 
the  reward  of  his  labours,  and  the  honours  he  had 
merited. 

He  fpoke  not  what  he  thought  either  as  to  himfelf, 
or  Cffifar.  But  he  defigned  to  render  odious  by  his 
moderation  the  tenacity  of  Casfar.  He  gave  up  five 
whole  years  of  Command,  and  Cxfar  refufed  to  lay 
down  his,  though  expiring,  unlefs  he  entered  diredly 
on  the  Confulfhip.  Curio  was  not  to  be  thus  impofed 
on.  He  called  upon  him  to  fulfil  his  promife  by  an 
immediate  refignation.  He  renewed  his  former  de- 
claration about  the  only  means  of  prelerving  the  li- 
berty of  the  Republick ;  which  was  to  take,  at  the 
fame  time,  all  Command  both  from  Pompey  and 
Csefar.  He  exhorted  the  Senate  to  order  them  both 
to  refign,  under  pain  of  difobedience  -,  and,  in  cafe 
of  refufal,  to  declare  them  enemies  to  their  country, 
and  raife  forces  to  reduce  them.  And,  as  he  perceived 
his  advice  would  not  be  followed,  he  broke  up  the  af- 
fembly,  without  fuffering  any  refolution  to  be  taken 
as  to  Csefar. 

Pompey 
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Pompey  now  repented  heartily  that  he  had  raifcd  A.  R.  70^* 
the  Tribunefhip   out  of  the  Irate  of  humiliation   to   ^^^-^^ 
which  Sylia  had  reduced  it.     But  it  was  too  late,  and      ^  ' 
all  he   could    do  was  to  endeavour  to  revenge  him- 
felf  on  the  Tribune,  by   the  miniftry  of  the  Cenfor 
Appius. 

For  all  circumflances  induce  a  belief,  that  this  Ma-  jjjj, 
giftrate  undertook  by  agreement  with  Pompey  to  ftig- 
matize  Curio.  He  had  great  openings,  had  he  attack- 
ed him  on  account  of  the  condud  of  his  youth,  which 
had  been  wafted  in  luxury,  extravagance,  and  de- 
bauchery. But  Appius  was  Hopped  fhort  by  the  op- 
pofition  of  his  Collegue  Pifo,  and  of  the  Conful 
Fauius.  The  other  Conful  Marcellus,  always  ready 
to  aft  againft  Casfar  and  all  his  Partizans,  refumed 
the  affair  ;  and  pretended  to  bring  it  before  the  Se- 
nate. Curio  oppofed  at  firft  fo  unufual  a  proceeding. 
But  afterwards,  finding  the  generality  inclined  to  fa- 
vour him,  he  accepted  the  condition,  and  fubmitted 
himfelf  to  the  animadverfion  of  the  Senate.  He  was 
not  deceived.  In  vain  the  Conful  Marcellus  made  a 
bitter  invedive  againft  him  ;  the  majority  of  the  Se- 
nators declared  for  Curio:  and  the  Conful  would  not 
go  through  a  deliberation  that  could  not  turn  out  to 
his  honour. 

While  the  difference  between  Pompey  and  Csfar 
increafed  every  day,  it  had  like  to  ha^e  been  on  a  fud- 
den  terminated  by  an  unforefeen  accident ;  this  was 
a  dangerous  illnefs  that  was  near  taking  Pompey  off : 
which,  as  Juvenal  fays,  *  would  have  been  very 
lucky  for  him,  had  it  fo  happened,  that  when  he  was 
at  the  height  of  profperity  and  glory  ;  as  it  would 
have  fpared  him  the  cruel  misfortunes,  which  two 
years  more  of  life  made  him  experience.  It  was  at 
Naples  he  fell  ill ;  and,  when  he  recovered,  the  Nea-^'"^-^®™* 
politans  fhewed  their    joy    by   feftivals    and  folemn 

•  Provida  Pompeio  dederat  Campania  fchres 
Optandas  :  fed  multcc  urbes  &  publico  vota 
Vicerunt.     Igitur  fortuna  ipfius  Sc  url)is 
Serv:ilum  vioto  caput  abftulit.— —  Juv.  Sat.  x. 

thankf- 
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A.  R.  702-  thankfglvings  to  the  Gods.     No  fuch  thing  had  beed 
^^^'  ^'  done  before  to  any  Roman.     Bur,  the  example  once 
kt,  it  ended  not  where  it  began.     The  neighbouring 
cities  firll  foltewed  it,  and  afterwards  ail  Italy.     Par- 
ticularly  on  Pompey's   route  to   Rome,  when  he  re- 
turned, no  place  was  large  enough  to  hold  the  crowds 
that  came  to  meet  him.     The  roads,  the  villages,  the 
ports,  were  filled  with  an  incredible  multitude  of  per- 
fons  of  all  ages  and  conditions ;  who  offered  facrifices, 
and  amidft  their  wine  and  good  cheer  extolled  him 
whom  Heaven  had  rellored  to  them.     Many  adorned 
with  garlands,  having  flambeaux  in  their  hands,  met 
and  accompanied  him  -,  throwing  flowers  on  him  with 
general  applaufe :  fo  that  his  whole  progrefs  was  one 
of  the  iineil  fights  that  could  be  imagined.     Thefe  re- 
joicings, which  feemed  to  exprefs  the  greatefl:  efl:eem 
for,  and  attachment  of  all  the  Italian  people  to,  Pom- 
pey,  encouraged  him  much  ;  and  for  that  reafon  may 
be  confidered  as  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  civil 
war.     Until  this  time  an  extraordinary  prudence,  ap- 
proaching fometimes  to  timidity,  had  guided,  and  fe- 
cured,  his  fteps.     But  now,  dazzled  with  joy  and  con- 
fidence, he  no  more  faw  any  reafon  to  fear,  or  doubt. 
He  thought  himfelf  flirong  enough  to  defpife  Csefar  j 
and  flattered  himfelf  that  he  ftiould  be  able  to  ruin 
him,  as  eafily  as  he  had  raifed  him. 

Thefe  notions,  which  took  up  his  thoughts,  were 
confirmed  by  the  difcourfes  of  thofe  who  brought  him 
two  Legions,  that  had  ferved  under  Csefar.  The 
fa6b  is  this : 

The  Senate,  taking  advantage  of  the  general  ap- 
prehenfion  of  an  irruption  of  the  Parthians  into  Syria, 
ordered  that  Pompey  and  Caefar  (hould  each  of  them 
furnilh  a  Legion  to  be  fent  into  that  province.  This 
pretence  was  fo  well  imagined  and  feemed  fo  fair,  that 
the  decree  paffed  without  oppofition  or  difficulty.  But 
Pompey  obeyed  that  decree,  only  |py  giving  the  Le- 
crion  he  lent  Csfar  after  the  difafter  of  Titurius  and 
Cotta.  Casfar  was  obliged  to  give  one  of  his  own,  fo 
that  this  was  in  reality  taking  from  him  two  Legions. 

He 
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He  was  aware  of  it ;  yet  he  fcnt  the  two  j_^c^ijns  with  A.  R  702* 
that  g^nerofity  which  always  gave  him  an  air  of  fupe-  ^•- 

riority  over  his  adverfaries  ;  having  .firft  prefented  the 
foldiers  with  about  ten  pounds  each.  The  perfons 
Pompey  fent  to  condu6l  theie  Legions  to  him  reported, 
that  Csefar  was  extremely  hated  in  his  army  :  that  his 
foldiers,  tired  out  with  a  long,  laborious,  war,  could 
not  bear  a  General,  who  had  never  fuffered  them  to 
enjoy  any  reft  :  that  Pompey  would  not  have  occafion 
for  any  other  forces  than  thofe  of  Csfar  to  vanquiih 
and  ruin  him  •,  becaufe  they  would  certainly  abandon 
him  the  moment  they  fet  foot  in  Italy.  About  the 
fame  time  L'abienus,  the  moft  experienced  and  beft 
efteemed  of  C^far's  Lieutenant-generals,  liftened  to 
offers  for  changing  fides,  which  he  adually  did 
afterwards. 

Thefe  various  events  made  Pompey  fo  prefump- 
tuous,  that  he  took  no  care  to  affemble  a  force  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  head  againft  the  enem.y  he  had  to  deal 
with.  He  even  laughed  at  thole  who  were  afraid  of 
a  war ;  and  fomebody  telling  him,  that,  if  Csfar  took 
it  in  his  head  to  march  to  Rome,  there  was  nothing: 
to  hinder  him  ;  Pompey  anfwered,  "  In  Whatever  pare 
"  of  Italy  I  ftamp  with  my  foot,  there  will  come  up 
"  Legions." 

CceTar's  condud  was  very  different.     Without  tak-  ^^  B*  _^^ 

ing  any  glaring  ftep  which  might   be  confidered  as  an  "*' 

hofiility,  he  prepared  every  thing  fo  as  to  be  able  to 

a6t  with  vigour,  when  the  time  was  come.     Gaul  was 

in  a  ftate   of  perfed  tranquillity.     His   legions,   in 

their  feveral  quarters,  only    waited   his   orders.     He 

himfelf  came  into  Cifalpine  Gaul  early  in  the  fprinp;, 

that  he  might   be  nearer  Rome,  and  have  an  eye  on 

what  paffed  there  •,  but  under  pretence  of  affifting  with 

his  intereft  Mark  Anthony,  who  had  been  his  Qiisef- 

tor,  in  his  application  for  the  office  of  Augur.    For 

.  that  country  was  full  of  municipal  towns  and  colonies, 

;  whofe  inhabitants  had  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens, 

,and  confequently  influenced   the  nomination  of  Ma- 

giftrates  and  Priefts,     Csefar  learnt  on  his  way,  that 

Vol.  IX.  C  Anthony 
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A.R.  702*  Anthony  was  appointed  Augur.     This  pretence  therc- 
Ant.^  c.   £^^^  failing,    he  fubfcituted   another ;   which  was  to 
take  that  opportunity  to  engage  the  votes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  thefe  cantons  for  himlelf,  with  refpedt  to  the 
Confulfhip  ;  for  which  he  intended  to  be  a  Candidate 
the  following  year.     He  even  fent  to  Rome  many  of 
his  officers  and  loldiers,  who  had  leave  of   abfence 
from  him  as  it  were  to  look  after  their  private  affairs, 
Piut.         And  hiftory  mentions  among  others  a  Centurion,  who 
^°"^P"       being  at  the  door  of  the  Senate  while  they  were  deli- 
berating  about  Csefar,  and  informed  that   they   re- 
fufed  him  the  time  he  demanded  ;  put  his  hand  to 
his   fword,    faying,    "  This  Ihall  give  him  what  the 
"  Senate  denies." 
Pg  g  Casfar  was  the  more  cautious,  as  the  Confuls  eledt 

Galli.viii.  were  of  the  contrary  party.  Ser.  Galla,  who  had  ferved 
under  him  as  Lieutenant-general  in  Gaul,  had  made 
a  fruitlefs  effort ;  and  Pompey's  interefl  had  fixed  the 
lltiFrages  of  the  People  in  favour  of  L.  Lentulus  and 
C.  Marcellus,  both  enemies   to  Caefar,  but  particu- 
larly the  firft ;  who  kept  no  terms  with  him,  and 
n:iewed  himfelf  determined  to  carry  things  to  extremi- 
ties.    However,  as  Curio  was  a  good  check  on  every 
one,  Csefar  thought  he  might  return  to  Gaul.     There 
he  reviewed  his  army,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  the 
fummcrj  and  at  the  approach  of  winter,  leaving  in 
Gaul  eight  legions,  (four  in  Belgium,  and  four  in  the 
country  of  the  ^dui)  he  returned  into  Italy,  where  he 
diftributed  the  thirteenth  legion  in  all  the  important 
pofts  of  Cifalpine  Gaui. 

When  he  came  there,  he  was  informed,  that  the 
legions  that  had  been  took  from  him  under  pretence 
of  fending  them  againft  the  Parthians,  had  been  de- 
tained in  Italy,  and  tranfmitted  to  Pompey  by  the 
Conful  Marcellus.  This  was  little  lefs  than  a  decla- 
guet.Csef.  ration  of  war.  He  diffembled  however  his  refentment, 
^'  *9*  and  contented  himfelf  with  writing  to  the  Senate  ;  de- 
firing  that  they  would  not  deprive  him  of  the  benefit 
conferred  on  him  by  the  People  •,  or  that  the  other 
Generals,  as  well  as  he,  might  be  obliged  to  difband 

their 
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their  troops.     This  language,  conformable  to  Curio's  A.  R.  702. 
jpropofal,  could  not  prejudice  Caefar,  as  we  have  ob-  A"^-*^* 
ferved  ;     and   befides    Suetonius    remarks,     that   he 
hoped,  if  he  was  took  at  his  word,  to  be  able  to  re- 
aflemble  his  veterans,  before  Pompey  could  make  new 
levies. 

It  appears,  that  this  letter  from  Caefar  gave  occa- Applaa, 
fion  to  a  lail  deliberation  of  the  Senate  on  the  refpeclive 
pretenfions  of  the  two  rivals.  Marcellus  put  tliepro- 
pofition  in  a  light,  that  was  advantageous  to  his  views ; 
and  afked  the  opinions  concerning  Pompey  and  Cas- 
far  feparateiy.  The  majority  were  for  fending  Csefar 
ii  fuccefTor ;  and,  when  the  queftion  was  put  as  to 
Pompey,  the  majority  were  for  continuing  him  in 
Command. 

But  Curio,  reuniting  what  theConful  had  feparated, 
infilled  that  the  Senate  fhould  be  afked,  Whether  it 
was  their  plealure  that  Pompey  and  Csefar  fhould  both 
at  once  refign  ?  The  queflion  thus  flated  took  another 
turn  ;  and  the  Tribune  had  three  hundred  and  feventy 
voices  againfl  twenty-two.  This  threw  Marcellus  into 
defpair ;  who  broke  up  the  AfTembly  immediately, 
crying  out  aloud,  "  Ay,  triumph  over  us,  and  make 
"  Csefar  your  Mafler.'*  The  Tribune,  on  the  other 
fide,  retired  full  of  glory  ;  and  was  received  by  the 
People  with  great  acclamations.  They  even  threw 
flowers  on  him,  as  a  victorious  champion  who  deferved 
garlands. 

Marcellus,  when  he  difmiffed  the  Senate,  told 
them,  that  it  was  no  longer  time  to  amufe  them.felves 
with  vain  harangues,  when  ten  legions  were  ready  to 
pafs  the  Alpes ;  and  that  the  Commonwealth  wanted 
a  proted;or  able  to  refift  fuch  an  attack.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  declaration,  being  accompanied  by  the 
Confuls  eled  (the  better  to  authorize  the  im.portant 
ftep  he  \va.s  going  to  take^i  he  v/ent  to  Pompey,  who 
was  in  the  fuburbs,  becaufe,  as  Proconful,  he  could 
not  come  into  the  city  ;  and,  giving  him  a  fword, 
faid,  "  We  order  you  to  ufe  this  fword  in  the  defence 
"  of  your  Country  againfl  Csefar  :  v/e  iavefl  you  with 

C  i  «  the 
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A.R.  701.  "  the  Command  of  all  the  forces  in  Italy,  and  give 
o    *   "  y^^  power  to  raife  what  forces  more  you  may  think 
"  proper."     Pompey  anfwered,  he  would  obey  the 
Confuls  •,  adding,  however,  "  unlefs  fomething  better 
■ "  may  be  thought  of."     This  was  a  common  expref- 
fion  with  him,  and  was  lefs  a  fign  of  irrefolution,  than 
•'    .        of  a  fly  caution  that  loved  to  fave  appearances,  that 
feared  engagements,  and  always  chofe  to  have  a  power 
of  declining  them,  if  necelTary.     There  is  no  reafon 
to  doubt  but  that  Pompey  was  on  this  occafion  fully 
determined  •,  and  he  declared  himfelf  to  this  purpofe 
Cic.  ad     to  Cicero,  who  was  then  juft  returned  from  Cilicia,  and 
^"*  ^*  ''■*  with  whom  he  had  two  conferences  in  the  month  of 
December  that  year. 

Curio  made  fome  other  attempts  in  Caefar's  favour, 
and  endeavoured  to  hinder  Pompey  from  raifing 
forces.  But  he  got  nothing  by  thefe  frelli  efforts,  and 
only  incenfed  the  Senate  more  and  more  againft  him  ; 
and  as  his  Tribunefhip  was  near  expired,  and  he 
■  thought  his  perfon  would  be  in  danger  as  foon  as  he 
was  out  of  office  ;  he  fled  from  Rome,  and  went  to 
Casfar  at  Ravenna ;  full  of  animofity,  and  importu- 
,nate  to  have  him  immediately  fend  for  his  legions  and 
begin  the  wan 

Csefar;  who  was  as  determined  as  he,  but  more 
difcreet,  did  not  think  it  was  yet  time  for  adbion. 
.,  He  feared  the  odium  of  beginning  a  war,  which  to 
all  the  world  could  appear  to  have  no  other  objed: 
than  his  perfonal  interell.  He  waited  for  fome  event 
which  might  give  a  better  colour  to  his  hoftilities 
againft  his  Country ;  and  chofe  to  be  thought  to  have 
tried  every  means  of  accommodation  before  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  force.  He  therefore  negotiated  on  one  hand ; 
and,  on  the  other,  raifed  up  againft  Pompey  and  the 
Senate  a  new  Tribune,  at  leaft  as  violent  and  pafTionate 
as  Curio. 

This  Tribune  was  the  famous  Mark  Anthony, 
who,  at  his  return  from  Syria  and  Egypt,  had  em- 
braced Caefar's  party.  Being  nominated  Quasftor,  he 
fet  out  immediately  for  Gaul ;  without  ftaying  for  the 

Senate's 
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Senate's  decree,  the  People's  order,  or  the  decifion  A.  R.  yo^* 
of  the  lots.  '^  He  knew,  as  Cicero  has  very  juftly  ^s^.-' 
obferved,  that  C^far's  camp  was  the  only  afylum  for 
thofe,  whom  indigence,  debauchery,  and  heavy  debts, 
made  difcontented,  and  enemies  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity. He  behaved  there  gallantly  ;  and  we  have 
had  occafion  to  mention  him  fcveral  times  in  relating 
the  Gaulifh  wars.  Having  this  year  obtained  the  Tri- 
bunefhip  by  Casfar's  intereii,  and  money,  he  employed 
all  the  authority  of  his  office  in  the  fervice  of  him  to 
whom  he  was  obliged  for  it. 

He  began,  by  demanding  that  the  two  legions  de-Piut.  Ant\ 
figned  to  be  fent  againft  the  Parthians  ffiould  be  or-, 
dered  to  Bibulus  in  Syria  ;  that  Pompey  fhould  be 
forbid  raifing  any  forces ;  and  that  fuch  as  he  inlifted- 
fhould  be  freed  from  military  obedience.  On  the 
twenty-firft  of  December,  that  is,  twelve  days  after 
he  entered  on  his  office,  he  made  an  harangue  to  the 
People  •,  in  which  he  infulted,  and  inveighed  againft, 
Pompey  •,  reaping  up  his  whole  life,  ffom  his  in- 
fancy. At  the  fame  time,  he  deplored  the  fate  of 
thofe  who  had  been  condemned  in  confcquence  of  the 
laws  made  by  Pompey  in  his  third  Confulfhip.  To 
all  this  he  added  plain  menaces  of  a  civil  war.  On 
occafion  of  which  harangue  Pompey,  reafoning  with 
Cicero,  faid  very  juftly  :  f  "  What  would  not  Ccefar 
*'  himfelf  do,  if  he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  •,  fmce 
"  his  Quseftor,  who  has  neither  money  nor  credit, 
*'  dares  talk  in  this  ftrain  ?" 

In  the  midft  of  this  ill-blood,  negotiations  (as   I  Pint.  Cxft 
have  faid)  were  fet  on  foot.     Csefar  offered  to  difband  ^ic^^ad"' 
eight  of  his  legions,  and  to  quit   Tranlalpine  Gaul,  Pam.  i5. 
provided  he  was  left  in  poffeffion  of  the  other  Gaul  '^• 
and  lUyricum,  with  two  legions,  until  he  was  appointed 
Conful.    Afterwards,  by  the  mediation  of  Cicero,  who 
ardently  defired  peace,  Casfar's  friends  made  a  further 

*  Id  enim  unum  in  terris  egeftatis,  aeris  alieni,  nequitiae, peri 

.fugium  effe  ducebas.     Cic.  Phil.  II.  n.  50. 

f  Qiiid  cenies,fa(5luium  effe  ipfum,  ii  in  pofleilionem  Reijmblicse 
yenerit ;  quuni  hsc  Qji^ftor  ejus,  infirmus  &  mops,  iudeat  dicere  ?  , 

Q  3  concef- 
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•f^-^^-  7C2.  conceflion,  and  engaged  he  fhould  be  fatisfied  with  11- 

^o,  *  lyricnm  and  one  legion. 
Cic  adAt.  But  what  method  could  be  found  to  make  two  men 
^'  ^'  agree,  who  both  chofe  a  war  ?  C£far*s  offers,  by  no 
means,  evince  a  fincere  intention  for  peace.  If  he 
had  really  defired  it,  there  was  a  fure  way  to  have  obr. 
tained  it ;  which  was  to  have  refigned  his  Command, 
on  c-ondition  he  was  appointed  Conful.  Cicero  ex- 
prefsly  declares,  that,  if  he  had  infilled  on  nothing 
more,  he  could  not  have  been  poflibly  refufed.  But 
Csfar  would  never  reduce  his  pretenfions  to  thefe 
terms.  Pompey  on  his  fide  had  as  little  inclination  tQ. 
leave  Rome,  and  go  to  his  province  of  Spain. 

The  difpofition  then  of  Pompey  and  Casfar  to  war 
was  equal  ♦,  with  this  difference,  that  Pompey,  who 
had  with  him  all  the  majefty  of  the  Republic,  and 
doubted  not  of  the  goodnefs  of  his  caufe,  pretended  to. 
give  law,  affeded  feverity,  and  avowed  his  refolution; 
to  oblige  Csefar  b)  force  to  fubmit  to  the  Senate  : 
whereas  Ceefar,  taking  advantage  of  the  known  inten- 
tion of  his  rival,  made  continually  conceffions  whicl^ 
he  was  fure  would  be  reje6led ;  hoping  by  fo  doing  to. 
throw  the  blame  on  Pompey,  and  give  to  his  own  pro- 
ceedings an  air  of  moderation,  which  might  in  fomc 
fort  compenfate  for  their  injuftice. 

A.  R.  703,  C.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

•^      *"•  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

49. 

CxC  deli      ^"  ^^^  ^^^'^  of  January  Curio  came  to  Rome,  with 
Civ.  I.      letters   from  Casfar  addreffed  to  the   Senate,    which 
J*°J- '5^^- contained  ^  very  fair  and  moderate  propofals,  in  the 
i*iur.    "    opinion  of  him  who  made  them,  and  which  were  pro- 
bably agreeable  to  the  conditions  of  the  accommoda- 
tion Lift  mentioned.  Thefe  letters  were  fo  ill  received, 
that  the  Confuls,  not  being  able  to  lupprefs  them,  as 
Curio  had  delivered  them  in  full  Senate,  had  a  mind 
to  return  them  unopened  :  and  the  Tribunes  Anthony 

f  (Caefar)  cxpeftabat  Icniflimis  fuis  poftulatis refponfa,    C^s.de  B, 
Civ.  I.  5. 

and 
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and  Q^  Caflius  were  forced  to  exert  their  wliole  an- A.R.  703^ 
thority  to  procure  them  a  reading.     After  they  were  ^^^"  ^* 
read,  the  Conful  Lentulus  propoled  to  deliberate,  not         "  ■ 
on  their  contents,  but  on  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs, 
and  on  the  meafures  proper  to  be  taken  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  the  Republic.     He  exhorted  the  Senators  to 
rpeak  their  minds  freely  •,  telling  them,  that,  if  they 
cooled,  he  knew  what  he  had  to  do ;  and  doubted 
not  but  he  could  find  means  to  make  his  peace  with 
Csefar. 

He  fpoke  the  truth.     Cfefar  would  have  been  well- 
pleafed  to  have  gained  him  over  •,  and  profecuted  fo 
obftinately  his  foilicitations  and  offers,  that  afterwards, 
when  war  had  been  declared,  and  the  armies  were  in 
fight  of  one  another  in  Epirus,  Balbus  Hill  negotiated 
by  Casfar's  order  with  Lentulus,  and  wtnt  on  that  ac- 
count into  Pompey's  camp  at  the  hazard  of  his  liberty 
and  life.     Lentulus  was  not  averfe  to  liftening  to  C^-  Veli.  II,  5. 
far*s  promifes.     His  ruined  fortune,  and  heavy  debts, 
were  powerful  incentives  thereto.     But  he  thought 
viftory  could  not  forfake  Pompey  ;  and  that  thofe  on 
his  fide  had  the  more  certain  profpedt  of  riches  and 
promotion.  For  this  reafon  he  was  always  untraclable; 
and  Csefar  names  him   as  having  contributed  more 
than  any  one  to  the  rupture.     Metellus  Scipio,  Pom- 
pey's  father-in-law,    neceffariiy   followed    his   fteps. 
Cato  would  not  hear  of  compromifing  the  intereft  and 
dignity   of   the    Republic.     Thus,    notwithilanding 
fome  cooler  opinions,  which  tended  at  leaft  to  tempo- 
rizing, it  paffed  by  a  majority  of  voices,  "  That  Cse-    • 
far  ihould  be  ordered  to  difband  his  army   before  a 
certain  day  then  fixed  ;  and   that,  in  cafe  of  difobe- 
dience,  he  fhould  be  declared  an  enemy  to  the  Re- 
public." 

Anthony  and  Q^  Caffius  oppofe  this  decree.  Uporv 
this  the  quarrel  recommences.  The  Conful  propofes 
to  deliberate  on  the  method  to  be  taken  to  bring  ta 
reafon  the  oppofing  Tribunes.  The  fevered  refolu- 
tions  pafs  againft  them.  The  Tribunes  intrench  them- 
felves  in  th€  inviolable  right  of  their  office.     At  laft        \ 

C  4  night 
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A.R.  703«  night  parts  the  combatants.  The  conteft  was  renewed 
'^^^  '  the  following  days,  and  continued  until  the  feventh 
of  January.  Daring  this  time  Pifo  the  Cenfor,  fa- 
ther-in-law to  Casfar,  and  L.  Rofcius  the  Praetor,  who 
had  ferved  under  Casfar  in  Gaul,  offered  to  go  to  him, 
and  inform  him  of  the  Senate's  difpofition.  Their 
proffer  was  rejefled  -,  the  Tribunes  were  extremely 
threatened ;  and  the  Senate  had  recourfe  to  that  de- 
cree which  was  never  ufed  but  in  the  greateft  extre- 
mities. It  was  therein  faid,  "  that  the  Confuls,  the 
Pn-Etors,  the  Tribunes  of  the  People,  and  the  Pro- 
confuls  that  were  near  Rome  (which  took  in  Pompey 
and  Cicero)  were  ordered  to  be  careful  of  the  fafety 
of  the  Republic."  After  this,  Anthony  and  Caffius 
had  every  thing  to  fear.  They  therefore  fled  by 
night,  dilguifed  as  ilaves,  in  an  hired  carriage  -,  nor 
flopped  until  they  got  to  Rhemi.  Curio  and  Cslius 
followed  them.  The  Governors  of  the  provinces  were 
then  appointed,  which  had  been  hindered  above  a  year 
by  the  oppofition  of  the  Tribunes.  Caefar  had  two 
fuccefiors  given  him,  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  for 
Tranfalpine  Gaul,  and  M.  Confidius  for  the  Cifalpine. 
Metellus  Scipio  had  the  Government  of  Syria  ;  which 
Bibulus  quitted.  Of  the  reft  I  Ihall  fpeak,  as  occafion 
offers. 

Casfar's  enemies,  by  putting  the  Tribunes  in  dan- 
ger, gave  him  the  pretext  he  had  long  waited  for. 
He  was  then  at  Ravenna,  the  laft  town  in  his  pro- 
vince •,  and  he  was  no  fooner  informed  of  what  had 
happened  at  Rome,  but  he  affembled  what  foldiers  he 
had  about  him,  which  were  thofe  of  the  thirteenth  le- 
gion In  the  harangue  he  made  them,  he  infifted  on 
nothing  fo  much  as  the  violation  of  the  Tribunitial 
privileges  in  the  perfons  of  Anthony  and  Caffius.  He 
complained,  as  he  himfelf  relates,  of  the  new  prece- 
dent introduced  into  the  Commonwealth  by  thofe  who 
checked  and  hindered  by  the  terror  of  arms  the  oppo- 
fition of  the  Tribunes.  He  added,  that  Sylla,  who 
made  it  his  bufinefs  to  humble,  and  had  almoft  anni- 
hilatedj  the  Tribunefl:iip,  had  yet  left  it  the  liberty  of 
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oppofition  •,    but  that  Pompey,  who  valued  himfelf  A.R.yos* 
-  -  -  ^nt.  ^ 

49 


for  having  reftored  to  that  office  all  its  prerogatives,  ^* 


deprived  it  now  of  that  privilege,  which  it  had  always 
enjoyed. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  great  reafon  that  Cicero  makes 
Anthony  refponfible  for  all  the  calamities  of  the  civil 
war.  He  fays  to  be  fure  too  much,  as  Plutarch  ob- 
ferves-,  when  he  accufes  *  him  of  having  been  the  caufe 
of  that  unfortunate  war,  as  much  as  Helen  was  of  the 
Trojan.  But  it  is  ftridly  true,  that  Anthony  fur- 
nifhed  Csfar  with  the  moft  plaufible  pretext  he  could  . 
wifh,  and  the  moll  likely  to  impofe  on  the  People : 
a  neceffary  pretext,  without  which  perhaps  C^far 
might  have  found  it  difficult  to  have  come  to  extremi- 
ties, or  at  leait  to  have  fecured  the  affiftance  of  all  his 
troops. 

He  certainly  apprehended  great  difficulty  in  per- 
fuading  them  to  follow  him  ;  lince  as  Suetonius  re-  Suet.  Cist, 
lates,  when  he  harangued  them  the  next  day  at  Ri-  ^'  ^'' 
mini,  he  ufed  the,  mod  fubmiffive  intreaties,  had  re- 
courfe  to  tears,  tore  his  cloaths  before,  to  fhew  his 
great  concern,  and  the  extreme  danger  he  was  ex- 
pofed  to.  Caefar  fays  nothing  like  this  in  his  relation 
of  what  pafTed  at  Ravenna,  and  entirely  omits  his 
harangue  at  Rimini.  But  it  is  certain  that  he  fup- 
preffes  many  things ;  and  the  pafTage  of  the  Rubi- 
con, fo  famous  with  all  other  hiftorians,  is  not  men- 
tioned in  his  Commentaries. 

When  he  had  done  fpeakingto  the  legion  aflembled 
by  his  orders  at  Ravenna,  the  officers  and  foldiers 
cried  out,  that  they  were  determined  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  their  General,  and  to  revenge  the  wrongs 
done  to  the  Tribunes.  He  accepted  their  offers ;  and, 
with  five  thoufand  foot  and  three  hundred  horfe,  un- 
dertook (according  to  an  expreffion  of  Livy,  which 
Orofius  has  preferved)  to  attack  the  Univerfe.  His 
maxim  and  conftant  pra6tice,  as  we  know,  was  to 

•  Ut  Helena  Trojanis,  lie  ifte  huic  reipublicae,  caufa  belli  j  caufa 
neftis,  atque  exitii,  fuit.    Cic.  Phil.  JI,  n.  55. 
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A.R.  703.  place  his  chief  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  expedition  ;  and  he 
■^"^'  ^'  was  convinced,  that,  on  this  occafion,  it  would  be 
eafier  for  him  to  intimidate  with  a  fmall  force,  by  ap- 
pearing when  he  was  leafi:  expected ;  than  to  conquer, 
by  flaying  th€  time  necefiary  for  great  preparations. 
Contenting  hitnffelf  therefore  with  writing  to  his  Lieu- 
tenant-generals in  Gaul  to  bring  up  the  legions  left 
there,  he  deterniii^ed  to  commence  the  war  by  the  fur- 
prize  of  Rimini,  which  was  the  firft  city  of  Italy  in 
the  way  from  his  province.  In  order  to  fucceed,  fe- 
criecy  was  neceffary.  Wherefore  he  fent  away,  with- 
out noife,  his  ten  cohorts  under  the  Command  of 
Hortenfius's  fon.  As  for  himfelf,  he  ftaid  in  the  town; 
went  to  a  public  fpedacle  ;  examined  the  plan  of  a 
o-ladiator*s  fchool,  which  h-e  intended  to-  build ',  and 
in  the  evening  fat  down  to  fupper  with  much  com- 
pany. But,  when  night  was  come,  he  ftole  away  on 
pretence  of  illnefs  >  went  out  of  Ravenna,  unper- 
ceived  ;  and,  getting  mules  to  put  in  his  chaife  from 
the  firft  mill,  took  a  by-way  in  which  he  loft  himfelf. 
At  day-break  he  procured  a  guide,  by  whofe  alTiftance 
he  overtook  his  cohorts  near  the  Rubicon,  a  rivulet 
that  bounded  his  province ;  fo  that  he  could  not  pafs 
it  without  tranfgrefTing  the  laws,  and  taking  off  the 
mafk. 

Determined,  though  he  was,  and  without  doubt 
the  boldeft  of  men  ;  the  idea  of  the  evils  he  was  go- 
ing to  bring  on  the  world,  and  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  was  going  to  cxpofe  himfelf,  ftruck  him  in 
that  critical  moment  fo  forcibly,  as  to  intimidate  him 
in  a  manner,  and  for  a  while  fufpend  his  adivity. 
He  ftopped  fhort  on  the  bank  j  and  turning  towards 
his  friends,  among  whom  was  the  famous  Afmius 
Pollio,  faid  to  them  :  "^  "  We  may  yet  go  back  :  but, 
**  if  we  pafs  over  this  little  bridge,  we  put  every 
'*  thing  to  the  decifion  of  arms." 

Suetonius  relates  a  pretended  omen  that  happened 
at  that  inftant.     A  man   of  extraordinary  fize  and 

*  Etiam  nunc  regredi  pofTumus :  quod  fi  poAticulum  tranfierimus, 
omnia  arrois  agenda  crunt,    Sukt.  Caef.  31. 
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fhape  appeared  on  a  fudden,  fitting  in  the  neighbour- A.  R.  703^ 
hood,  and  playing  on  a  rural  flute.  Not  only  the  ^f'.^\ 
fliepherds,  but  fome  of  the  foldiers  and  trumpeters, 
got  about  him  to  hear  his  mufic.  This  man  fnatches 
the  trumpet  from  one  near  him,  puts  it  to  his  mouth, 
founds  a  charge,  and  pafles  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
river.  If  the  facfb  is  true,  it  was  perhaps  of  Casfar's 
own  contrivance,  in  order  to  hearten  his  troops. 
However  that  be,  he  immediately  cried  out,  *  *'  Let 
^'  us  go  where  the  Gods,  and  the  injuftice  of  our  ene- 
^'  mies  call  us,  The  die  is  call."  It  was  thus  he 
made  that  decifive,  dangerous.  Hep ;  ftifling  all  re- 
flexions of  its  terrible  confequences :  f  like  a  man, 
fays  Plutarch,  who  fhuts  his  eyes,  and  muffles  his  head, 
to  avoid  feeing  the  abyfs,  into  which  he  is  going  to 
precipitate  himfelf. 

Casfar,  having  pafled  the  Rubicon,  marched  di- 
redlly  to  Rimini,  and  made  himfelf  matter  of  it.  There 
he  found  the  two  Tribunes,  Anthony  and  Caflius ; 
and  he  took  care  to  ftiew  them  to  his  foldiers  in  the 
fervile  habit  they  had  been  obliged  to  put  on  for  their 
fecurity.  This  fight  extremely  exafperated  the  fol- 
diery,  who  made  frefh  proteft:ations  to  their  General, 
that  they  would  follow  him  wherever  he  Ihould  lead 
them. 

What  Casfar  forefaw  fell  out.  When  the  furprize 
of  Rimini  was  known  at  Rome,  it  threw  the  whole 
city  into  the  greateft  confternation.  This  was  not 
proportioned  to  the  reality  of  the  evil,  which  indeed 
was  confiderable.  They  expefted  every  minute  to 
fee  Casfar  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  with  his  ten  legions, 
and  crouds  of  Gauls  and  Germans.  Pompey  himfelf 
loft  his  prefence  of  mind.  He  had  more  troops  about 
him  than  his  rival.  But  he  was  fo  harraficd  and  teazed 
by  the  reproaches  of  every  body,  that  he  could  not 
preferve  the  tnanquillity  neceflTary  on  extraordinary  oc- 

*  Eatur,  quo  deorum  oftenta,  &  inimicorum  iniquitas,  vocat  j 
jafta  eft  alea. 

•f  'Clrmp  01  frp@^  /?ct6©'  ap/iVTSf  ax»KC  am  y-f>if*v!t  «>©*  Ixv^its,  /uurns  tut 
'kty^r,ul»,  xj  TtAfxK^Kv-^niMtl^  TtflQf  t*  •Tj/voif.    Plwt.  Pomp. 
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A.R.  703'cafions,  nor  come  to  a  refolution  worthy  of  his  cou-' 
"^^"  ^'  rage  and  prudence.  Every  one  complained  of  his 
condudt :  that  he  fhoiild  raife  C^far  to  fuch  a,  height 
of  power  as  made  him  formidable  to  his  Country  ;  and 
that,  when  he  knew  he  was  in  no  condition  to  make 
head  againft  him,  he  fhould  rejeft  all  means  of  accom- 
modation. They  demanded  of  him  where  the  forces 
were  that  he  ought  to  have  aflem bled.  For,  a§. they 
thought  Casfar.  had  with  him  his  ten  legions,  they 
would  have  been  glad  that  Pompey  had  at  leaft  as 
many  •,  and,  as  he  had  nothing  like  fuch  a  force,  Fa- 
vonius  (alkid.ng  infultingly  to  the  fpeech  that  efcaped 
him  fome  time  before)  advifed  him  to  ftamp  on  the 
ground  and  raife  foldiers. 

Pompey  was,  without  doubt,  much  to  blame  on 
this  account.  He  had  told  the  Senate,  that  he  had 
ten  legions  in  readinefs  -,  but,  when  they  Vv'ere  wanted, 
nothing  appeared  any  wife  proportionable  to  his  pro- 
mife  :  fo  that  being  interrogated  on  this  head  by  Vol- 
catius  TuUus,  a  Confular  perfon,  he  anfwered  in  con- 
fufion,  that  he  had  the  two  legions  that  came  from 
Gaul  -,  and  alfo  about  thirty  thoufand  new  levies,  which 
only  wanted  marfhalling.  Upon  which  Tullus  cried 
out,  "  You  have  deceived  us,  Pompey  i"  and  pro- 
pofed  fending  Deputies  to  Caefar. 
pjyf^  Cato  himfelf  contributed  to  chagrin  Pompey  by  an 

Pomp.  unfeafonable  refledlion.  For,  when  every  body  ad- 
&  Cato.  jyjjj.g(^  ^ith  what  penetration  and  fagacity,  that  gene- 
rous, and  knowing.  Republican  had  long  foretold, 
what  they  at  laft  faw  fulfilled  :  "  Yes  indeed,  fays  he, 
"  if  you  had  believed  me,  you  would  not  be  now  re- 
"  duced,  either  to  fear  one  man  •,  or  to  put  all  your 
"  hopes  in  one  man."  Cato  indeed  had  always  preached 
the  neceflity  of  guarding  againll:  Caffar.  And  in  par- 
ticular, on  occaiion  of  a  letter  wrote  by  Cxfar  to  the 
Senate  full  of  invei^ives  againit  him  ;  after  it  had 
been  read,  Cato  fpoke  ;  and,  having  eafily  refuted  a 
frivolous,  ill-fupported,  accufation,  he  recriminated 
on  Caefar,  and  unfolded  all  his  projects  and  his  whole 
fcheme  with  as  much  exadnefs  as  if  he  had  been  his 

confH 
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confident  and  accomplice,  not  his  enemy  ;  concluding,  A-  R-7os. 
that  it  was  not  the  Germans,  nor  the  Celtse,  but  Css-  ^^' 
far,  that  they  ought  to  fear,  and  guard  againil.  It 
was  this  reiterated  advice  that  Cato  now  blamed  Pom- 
pey  for  not  having  attended  to.  "  You  have  judged 
"  better  than  me,  fays  Pompey  to  him,  concerning  fu- 
"  turity  :  and  I  have  followed  too  much  the  impulfe  of 
*'  friendfliip."  However,  whatever  averfion  Cato  had 
to  all  authority  and  command  that  was  contrary  to 
law-,  he  did  not,  on  this  occafion,  fhev/  an  ill-timed 
inflexibility,  but  advifed  the  invcfting  Pompey  with 
the  whole  power  of  the  State  ;  faying,  that  fuch  as 
did  great  mifchief  could  bell  remedy  it.  His  advice 
was  followed ;  and  a  decree  pafled,  importing,  that 
there  was  a  "  Tumulty"  that  is,  that  a  civil  war  was 
broke  out ;  and  that  the  city  was  in  danger ;  and  there- 
fore, it  was  necefiary  that  all  the  citizens  fhould  take 
up  arms. 

The  firll  ufe  Pompey  made  of  the  fupreme  autho-cic.  ad 
rity  which  had  been  conferred  on  him,  or  rather  con- '^"* ''*  ** 
firmed  to  him,  was  to  abandon  Rome  -,  and  to  order 
all  the  Senators  to  leave  it,  and  follow  him,  with  ex- 
prcfs  declaration,  that  he  Ihould  confider  thofe  who 
(laid  behind  as  Csfar's  partizans.  This  looked  like  a 
defperate  rcfolution.  He  endeavoured  in  vain  to  juf- 
tify  it  by  the  example  of  Themiftocles,  who  did  the 
fame  at  Athens  on  the  approach  of  the  Perfian  army. 
In  vain  he  laboured  to  eftablifh  the  maxim,  that  cer- 
tain walls  and  houfes  do  not  conftitute  one's  Country. 
— Thefe  reafons  would  not  pafs.  However,  at  »the 
fame  time  they  condemned  the  condud:  of  their  Gene- 
-  ral,  they  loved  his  perfon  :  and  that  day  may  be  even 
confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  glorious  of  Pompey's 
life ;  fince  all  the  illuftrious  perfons  at  Rome  went 
out  of  it  with  him.  Flight,  and  exile,  in  Pompey's 
company  was  to  them  thfir  Country  -,  and  Rome  with- 
out him,  Ca?far's  Camip.  I  Ihall  not  defcribe  here  the 
tumult  and  dilbrder  of  this  flight,  as  it  is  eafily  con- 
ceived. I  fliall  take  notice  only  of  this  Angular  cir- 
,  cumftancc,  that,  while  thofe  who  were  in  Rome  fled 
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A.  R.  703- from  thence  with  precipitation,  the  inhabitants  of  all 
''^49.^'  ^^^  neighbouring  cities  halted  thither  with  equal  earn- 
eftnefs,  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  Csfar :  and  in  all 
that  part  of  Italy  the  roads  were  filled  with  an  infinite 
number  of  men  and  women,  who  impeded,  and  ran 
againft  one  another,  by  a  fort  of  flux  and  reflux. 

The  Confuls  went  out  of  Rome,  even  before  they 
had  performed  the  facrifices  and  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gion, which  the  duty  of  their  office  required  •,  a  thing 
that  had  never  happened  before.     The  Praetors,  the 
Tribunes  of  the  People  (at  leaft  the  major  part  of  them) 
the  Confular  perfons,  in  a  word,  almofl:  all  the  Sena- 
tors,   followed  Pompey  with   fuch  unanimity,    that 
fome  of  Casfar's  partizans  were  carried  away  by  the 
torrent :    even  Pifo,    his  father-in-law,    went  out  of 
Rome  with  the  reft. 
CsrI.  ad         Thus  all  the  majefty  of  the  Republic  was  with  Pom- 
AdFam.  P^)^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ftrength  was  with  C^efar.     I  fpeak  not 
ep.  14..     merely  of  his  legions.     He  had  long  been  the  patron 
Suet.  Casf.Qf  all  who  were  guilty  of  crimes,  or  deeply  in  debt, 
*  *^*       andof  all  the  debauched  part  of  the  youth.     He  af-^ 
lifted  thofe  with  his  protedion  and  money,  whofe  af- 
fairs were  not  irrecoverable.     He  frankly  told  others, 
whofe  wants  and  crimes  were  irremediable,  that  they 
wanted  a  civil  war.     By  thefe  means  he  had  fecured  a 
vaft  number  of  creatures  ;  all  men  fit  for  adion,  bold, 
and  who  depended  abfolutely  on  him.     It  is  eafy  to 
conceive  what  ftrength  and  fupport  a  party  may  have 
from  fuch  a  collection.     *  "  Csefar's  caufe,  fays  Ci- 
cero, has  no  aftiftance  from  juftice ;  every  other  af- 
fiftance  and  advantage  it  has." 

-j-  Among    fo   many   Romans,    fome  partizans  of 
Casfar,  fome  of  Pompey,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 

•  Caufam  folum  ilia  caufa  non  habet :  ceteris  rebus  abundat.  Cic. 
ad  Att.  vii.  3. 

•f-  Quum  alii  ad  Caefarem  inclinarent,  alii  ad  Pompeium  j  folus  Cato 
fecit  ahquas  &  Reipublicae  partes.  Si  animo  complefti  volueris  illius 
imaginem  temporis  ;  videbis  illinc  plebem,  &  oninem  ereftum  ad  res 
novas  vulgum  ;  hinc  optimates,  &  equeftrem  ordinem,  quidquid  erat 
in  civitate  lefti  &  lanfti  j  duos  in  medio  reli(So8,  Rejnpublicam  &  Ca- 
tonem,    Skn,  ep.  104.. 
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partizans  of  the  Republic  :  and  perhaps  fhe  had  no  A.R.  703. 
oth^r  than  Cato.  I  borrow  this  reflection  from  Se-  "^^^I  ^" 
neca,  who  proves  it  fufficiently.  "  If  you  would, 
fays  he,  have  a  faithful  reprefentation  of  rhofe  times  ^ 
you  will  fee  on  one  fide  the  People,  and  all  thofe  the 
bad  ftate  of  whofe  affairs  made  a  change  of  govern- 
ment neceiTary  -,  on  the  other,  the  Nobles,  the  Equef- 
trian  order,  all  that  was  illuftrious  and  refpedable  in 
Rome ;  in  the  midft,  Cato  and  the  Republic,  alone 
and  abandoned  of  all."  For  Cato  was  not  in  fa6t 
much  more  fatisfied  with  Pompey  than  with  Csfar ; 
fince,  if  he  had  determined  to  kill  himfelf,  fhould  the 
laft  be  the  conqueror  •,  he  had  alfo  reiolved  to  go  into 
exile,  if  the  firft  was  vidlorious. 

This  difcovers  another  defetl  in  the  famous  verle 
of  Lucan,  cenfured  befides  with  reafon  for  its  im- 
piety in  putting  in  parallelifm  the  approbation  of  the 
Gods,  and  that  of  a  man.  j  "  The  Gods,  fays  he, 
approved  of  the  Vidor  •>  but  Cato  of  the  VanquilLed." 
Cato  was  far  from  approving  of  the'  Vanquifhed  ; 
only,  reduced  to  fo  v/retched  an  alternative,  he 
thought  him  the  better  of  the  rvvo.  For  the  reft, 
every  thing  afRidted  and  diilreiied  him.  His  very 
exterior  was  declarative  of  his  grief-  For,  from  the  pint.  Cat, 
day  the  v;ar  began  to  his  death,  he  neither  cut  his 
hair  nor  beard  ;  nor  ever  wore  a  garland,  as  was  cuf- 
tomary  at  their  entertainments ;  in  a  word,  he  carried 
on  his  perfon  all  the  marks  of  deep  mourning  and  ex- 
treme afHidion. " 

I  Ihall  not  relate  the  pretended  prodigies  on  the 
approach  of  this  cruel  war,  with  which  the  antient 
writers  abound.     I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  minds 
of  people   being   terrified,    and   therefore  more'  dil- 
pofed  to  fuperftition,  found  prefages  even  in  the  -moft 
common  and  natural  events.     Thus  becaufe  PerpernaPlin.7.48. 
died  at  this  time,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  being ^'''''-  ^^^' 
the  laft  of  all  thofe  who  were  Senators  when  he  was  Dio/i.41. 
Gonful,  and  leaving-  behind  him-  only,  feven  of  thole 

t  yiftcix  canfa  Dels  placuit,,  fe.d  Vifta_(?.avoni. .  '-^iq 

whom 
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A.R.  705.  whom  thirty-feven   years  before  (being  Cenfor  with 
"^49.^*   I'hilip)  he  had  put  on  the  lift  of  Senators  ;  they  fan- 
cied that  his  death,  fo  circumftanced,    foretold   the 
ruin  of  the  Senate,  and  a  change  of  government. 

Pompey,  when  he  left  Rome,  went  towards  Cam- 
pania i  defigning  to  get  into  Apulia,  where  were  the 
two  legions  he  had  fineffed  from  Caefar.     He  did  not 
confide  much  in  thefe  legions,  fearing  they  had  fome 
attachment  left  for  their  old  General.     His  refource, 
therefore,  was  to  raife  men  all  over  Italy,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  maintain  himfelf  there,   if  pofTible ;  or 
clfe,  in  cafe  of  neceflity,  to  crofs  the  fea,    that  he 
might  get  time  enough  to  draw  from  the  Eaft  a  nu- 
merous, well-afFedled,  army.     For  his  reputation  was 
great  in  thofe  parts,  where  he  had  performed  many 
fignal  exploits.     But  he  ftudioufly  concealed  the  lat- 
ter fcheme,  which  would  have  difcredited  his  arms, 
and  feemed  to  have  no  other  defign  than  to  defend 
Italy.     Many  fubordinate  Commanders  were  in  pof- 
feffion  of  its  provinces,  and  enlifted  every  one  they 
could  get.     Cicero  prefided  over  the  coaft  of  Campa- 
nia.    But,  defirous  as  he  was  of  peace,  he  did  not 
enter  warmly  into  military  operations.     His  intention 
was,  to  mediate  between  the  two  parties,  as  long  as 
there    remained    any  hopes    of   an    accommodation. 
Lentulus  Spinther,  P.  Attius  Varus,  Domitius  Ahe- 
nobarbus,    and  fome  others,  ferved  their  party  with 
more  fpirit ;  but  not  with  more  fuccefs,  as  we  fhall 
foon  have  occafion  to  relate. 

While  Caefar  was  yet  at  Rimini,  a  young  Gentle- 
man of  the  fame  family  and  name,  and  the  Praetor 
Rofcius,  came  to  him  with  offers  of  peace.  Though 
they  were  not  formally  deputed,  yet  Pompey  had  or- 
dered them  to  make  his  compliments,  and  even  in 
fome  fort  excufes,  to  Csefar.  He  told  them,  "  that 
he  was  not  actuated  by  enmity  to  Csfar  j  but  purely 
by  zeal  for  the  Republic,  whofe  intereft  he  had  ever 
preferred  to  any  private  engagement.  That  it  was  worthy 
of  Caefar  to  aft  conformably  to  this  maxim ;  and  not 
prejudice  the  Commonwealth,  by  pufhing  too  far  his 

revenge 
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revenge  againft  his  private  enemies."     It  is  pkin  that^.R.  70^ 
Pompcy,  by  taking  this  ftep,  had   a  mind  to  enter  ^""^^  ^* 
into  a  negotiation,    not  with  an  intention  to  make 
peace,  but  doubtlefs  to  get  time ;  as  he  had  been  fur- 
*  prized,  and  found  his  levies  were  not  fo  eafily  made  as 
he  imagined. 

Cseiar,  who  was  not  more  difpofed  to  peace,  had  a 
mind,  however,  to  have  the  reputation  of  defiring  it. 
He  gave  to  young  L.  Csefar  and  Rofcius  new  propo- 
fals,  which  he  thus  recounts  himfelf :  "  Let  Pompey 
go  into  Spain  •,  let  ^  all  the  arm.ies  be  diibanded  ;  let 
every  body  throughout  Italy  lay  down  their  arms ; 
let  every  thing  that  participates  of  terror  and  force  be 
removed  ;  let  the  eledions  of  Magiflrates  be  made 
with  perfe6l  freedom  ;  and  let  the  Republic  be  ad- 
miniftered  by  the  authority  of  the  Senate  and  People." 
And,  in  order  to  fettle  the  particulars  of  the  execu- 
tion of  thefe  articles,  he  demanded  an  interview  with 
Pompey. 

Cicero  further  explains  fome  of  thefe  articles.     Ac-cic.  a* 
cording  to  him,  Csfar  promifed  to  refign  Tranfalpinc^^^'"-  ^^' 
Gaul  to  Domitius,  and  Cifalpine  Gaul  to  Confidius.'** 
He  relinquifned  the  privilege  he  had  obtained  ©f  de- 
manding the  Confulfhip  by  proxy,  and  declared  that 
he  would  come  and  ftand  for  it  in  perfon,  according 
to  ftrict  form. 

Thefe  propofals  had  an  air  of  moderation,  and  Ci- 
cero entertained  hopes  of  their  fuccefs.  He  thought 
Csefar  began  to  be  alliamed  of  his  violent  procedure  ; 
and  he  knew  Pompey  was  diffatisfied  with  the  forces 
he  had  about  him.  But  thefe  hopes  foon  vanifhed. 
Pompey  infilled,  as  a  preliminary,  that  Csfar  Hiould 
return  to  his  obedience,  and  quit  Rimini  and  the  other 
polls  he  had  feized  on  out  of  his  province.  For» 
during  the  negotiation,  he  had  by  no  means  difcon- 
tinued  the  war.  Csefar,  on  the  other  fide,  wanted 
Pompey  and  the  Confuls  to  fet  a  good  example,  by 

*  Caefai-'s   text  is  "  ipfi  exercitus  dimlttantur  j"  which  is  plaiilly 
faulty.    I  read  "  cmifti,"  iaftead  of  *'  ipfi," 

Vol.  IX»  D  fufpend- 
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/c.R.  703.  fufpending  the  levies  they  were  making,  and  difmrf- 
'^'^^'  ^'  fing  the  forces  they  had   already  alTembled.     Befides, 
though  Pompey  promifed  to  go  into  Spain,  he  fixed 
no  time  for  his  departure^     And  laftly,  as  to  the  in- 
terview defired  by  Casfary  he  declined  giving  any  an- 
fwer  about  rt.     Ca^faf  therefore  thought   he  had  a 
irios;         right  to  difcontinue  the  negotiation.     He  difperfed  ail 
over  Italy  a  fort  of  manifefto,  wherein  he  gave  moft 
fpecious  reafons  for  his  conduct,  and  even  challenged 
Pompey,  as  one  who  broke  his  word,  and  was  afraid 
of  an  eclairciffement.  It  is  doubtlefs,  in  this  piece,  tha& 
Suet.  Casf.  (with  his  ufual  addrefs  and  care  to  make  friends)  he 
^•'-"5'        declared,    that    he  Ihould   conlider  all  thofe  as  his 
friends,  who  did  not  aft  againlt  him.     This  policy  was 
the  better  judged,  as  Pompey  talked  in  the  oppofite 
-  llile,  and  protefted,  that  he  would  treat  as  enemies 
all  thofe  v/ho  v/ere  wanting  to  the  caufe  of  the  Repub- 
lic, whofe  defender  he  was. 
€ic.  ad  Labienus   had  raifed  his  fpirits  by  coming  over  to 

Att.-7. 9.  j^js  fjj^c^  v/hile  the  accommodation  was  on  foot.  He 
was,  as  we  have  feen,  the  moft  famous  of  Casfar's 
Lieutenants,  and  him  for  whom  that  General  had  the 
greateft  efteem,  and  moft  confided  in.  Pompey's 
party  boafted  much  of  the  juftice  of  their  caufe,  which 
had  procured  them  fuch  a  deferter,  and  reckoned 
much  on  his  fi;ill.  But  he  brought  them  fcarce  any 
thing  befides  vain  hopes,  occafi.cned  by  his  undervalu- 
ing in  his  difcourfe  the  forces  of  Cxiar.  As  for  the; 
reft,  he  was  of  little  real  fervice  to  them.  *  Labienus. 
had  feemed  an  excellent  Officer,  while  he  afted  under 
Casfar ;  from  the  time  he  left  him,  he  performed  no- 
thing equal  to  the  reputation  he  had  acquired.  Cjefar 
behaved  to  him  with  his  wonted  generofity,  and  fent 
after  him  his  money  and  baggage. 

Mean  while,  he  carried  on  the  war  vigoroufly ; 
and,  though  he  had  yet  only  the  thirteenth  legion 
with  him,  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Pefaro,  Fano, 

♦  — .—  Fortis  in  armis 
Cicrareis  Labienus  erat,  nunc  transfuga  viJh. 

LUCAI?.  V.  345. 
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Ancona,  and  Arezzo  in  Tiifcany.     At  the  fame  time  A.R.  703. 

^  "  nt.  ^ 

49. 


he  raifed  forces  al!  over  Picenum,  and  fcouced  every  '^"'^•*^' 


where  Fompey's  partizans.  I  (hall  not  enter  into  the 
particulars  of  his  lefs  important  expeditions.  I  fhail 
content  myfelf  with  faying,  that  without  drawing  the 
fword,  he  compelled  Thermus,  who  was  then  Prsetor, 
to  give  up  to  him  Iguvium -,  Attius  Varus,  Ofimo  •,  Eu?«bio' 
and  Lentulus  Spinther,  Afcoli.  But  he  was  obliged 
to  lay  fiege  to  Corfinium  •,  into  which  Domitius  Ahe- 
<nobarbus  had  throv/n  himfelf,  v/ith  many  iiludrious 
perfons  and  a  good  number  of  troops. 

This  was  a  good  capture  for  Csrfar,  and  he  was 
obliged  for  it  to  the  rafhnefs  of  Domitius  ;  who  find- 
ing himfelf  at  the  head  of  thirty  cohorts,  would  needs 
ad;  the  man  of  importance.  Pompey  had  vv-rote  to 
him,  to  come  and  join  him  in  Apulia;  reprefenting, 
that  they  had  no  chance  to  difpute  Italy  but  by  the 
jundion  of  all  their  forces  \  and  that,  if  he  kept  fepa- 
rate,  he  would  be  infalhbly  ruined.  This  was  good 
advice;  but  fubordination  and  obedience  are  rare  in 
civil  wars.  Domitius  undertook  to  m.ake  head  againll 
Caefar,  and  hinder  his  advancing.  He  had  even 
thoughts  of  going  into  Gaul,  the  Government  of  which 
country  had  been  given  him  by  the  Senate.  But  C^- 
far  allowed  him  no  time.  He  marched  againft  him  ; 
and, at  the  firft  rencounter,  his  advanced  'parties  routed 
five  of  Domitius's  cohorts,  who  were  breaking  down 
a  bridge  about  three  miles  off"  Corfinium  :  after  v/hich 
he  fat  down  with  two  legions  before  a  town,  wliofe 
garrifon  was  more  numerous  than  his  army.  It  is 
true,  that  more  of  his  troops  foon  came  up  ;  which 
enabled  him  to  form  a  fecond  camp  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  town,  under  the  comm.and  of  Curio. 

When  Domitius  faw  himfelf  befieged,  he  was  very 
fenfible  of  his  danger.  He  wrote  immediately  to  Pom- 
pey ;  defiring  him  to  come  to  his  afTjlVance,  and  not 
leave,  to  the  mercy  of  Caefar,  thirty  cohorts,  and  a 
great  number  of  Senators  and  Roman  Knights.  While 
he  waited  for  Pampey's  anfwer,  he  made  preparations 
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A.R.  703.  for  a  vigorous  defence,  and  endeavoured  to  encourage 
Ant.  c.  j^-g  troops  by  magnificent  promifes. 
*^*  This  was  a  mod  untoward  affair  for  Pompey,     To 

abandon  fo  great  a  body  of  troops,  and  fo  many  per- 
fons  of  diftindion,  would  be  a  great  lofs  and  difcredit 
to  his  party.  On  the  other  fide,  his  army  was  weak ; 
except  the  two  legions  we  have  mentioned  feveral 
times,  and  on  whofe  fidelity  he  could  not  depend,  he 
had  nothing  but  new-raifed  troops  about  him.  To 
rifque  an  engagement  with  fuch,  againft  Casfar's  vete- 
rans, was  to  expofe  himfelf  to  immediate  and  irretrie- 
vable ruin.  He  came  therefore  to  a  refolution  becom- 
ing a  man  of  fenfe  and  fl^ill ;  and  though  he  knew  his 
condudl  was  condemned  as  timid,  as  appears  by  Cice- 
ro's letters  (who  I  think  in  that  has  done  him  juftice) 
he  anfwered  Domitius,  that  it  was  his  bufinefs  to  ex- 
tricate himfelf  as  well  as  he  could  out  of  the  difficulties 
lie  had  brought  on  himfelf,  and  that  he  ought  to  en- 
deavour at  all  events  to  join  him. 

Domitius,  inclofed  in  Ctefar's  lines,  was  no  longer 
able  to  execute  what  Pompey  advifed.  His  courage 
and  haughtinefs  immediately  left  him,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  fave  himfelf  by  flight.  He  put,  however, 
us  good  a  face  on  the  matter  as  he  could,  and  pro- 
mifed  his  troops  fpeedy  affiftance  from  Pompey;  ex- 
horting them  to  make  a  vigorous  defence,  and  hold 
out  until  he  could  come  up.  But  his  trouble  and  con- 
fufion  belied  his  words  •,  befides,  he  was  obferved  to 
hold  frequently  little  councils  of  his  friends  and  inti- 
mates •,  fo  that  the  truth  tranfpired,  and  the  troops 
learnt  that  they  were  not  to  exped  any  fuccour,  and 
that  their  Commander  was  about  to  leave  them  and 
make  off.  Upon  which  they  refolved  to  confult  alfo 
their  fafety,  and  fend  a  deputation  to  Casfar.  The 
burgefil^s  at  firft  oppofed  this,  not  knowing  the  true 
Hate  of  affairs ;  but  in  a  fhort  time  they  came  to  a 
good.underftanding  with  the  garrifon,  and  jointly  fe- 
cured  the  perfon  of  Domitius  ;  fending  word  to  Csefar, 
that  they  were  ready  to  open  their  gates,  receive  his 

orders, 
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orders,  and  deliver  up  Domitius  alive.  Csefar  gladly  ^- ^'  ^°i' 
accepted  of  the  offer;  but,  as  it  was  near  night,  he  ^^,  ' 
would  not  take  poffcfiion  of  the  town  immediately, 
left  it  lliould  be  plundered  in  the  dark  by  his  foldiers. 
He  therefore  ordered  his  troops  to  keep  a  ftrici  watch 
round  the  city,  and  prevent  a  fmgle  perfon  from 
cfcaping.  C^far  obferves,  that  this  was  performed 
with  the  utmoft  care  and  vigilance  •,  and  that  his  whole 
camp  was  in  great  expe6lation  of  his  determination  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  burgeffes,  and  illuftrious  perfons 
fhut  up  in  the  town. 

Lentulus  Spinther  was  one  of  thefe ;  v/ho,  having 
been  drove  out  of  Afcoli,  as  I  have  mentioned,  had 
fought  fhelter  in  Corfinium,  More  unfortunate  in 
this  place  than  in  the  firft,  he  refolved  to  elTay  the^ 
clemency  of  the  Vi6lor.  Accordingly,  about  the 
fourth  watch  of  the  night,  he  called  from  the  wall  to 
the  guard,  and  defired  to  be  condufted  to  Csfar. 
He  was  carried  to  him  under  a  good  efcort,  not  of 
C^far's  foldiers,  but  of  thofe  of  Domitius ;  who  were 
fo  fearful  of  the  reproach  of  having  broke  their  agree-  • 
ment,  that  they  attended  him  until  delivered  into 
C'jefar's  hands.  Lentulus  was  not  miftaken  in  the 
opinion  he  had  entertained  of  his  enemy's  generofity. 
He  had  fcarce  began  to  implore  his  mercy,  when  Cse- 
far  interrupted  him  by  faying,  "  that  he  v/as  not  com.e 
out  of  the  bounds  of  his  province  with  an  intent  to 
injure  any  body  ;  but  to  repel  the  injuries  done  him 
by  his  enemies,  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  the  Tri- 
bunes, and  to  reftore  to  the  Roman  People,  who  were 
opprefled  by  a  fmall  faftion  of  the  Nobles,  their  li- 
berty and  privileges."  When  Lentulus  found  him- 
feif  out  of  danger,  he  afked  leave  to  return  into  the 
town,  "  where  fome,  he  faid,  were  fo  terrified,  that  they 
had  took  defperate  refolutions."  He  meant  Domitius, 
whofe  adventure  is  very  fingular. 

We  have  feen  Domitius  adting  for  feveral  years  as 

a  declared  enemy  to  C^efar.     He  had  laboured  to  his 

utmoft  to  get  him  recalled,  and  had  lately  obtaineci 

his  Government  from  the  Senate.     Meafuring  there- 
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^^^■7°Z'fove  Csfar's  hatred  for  him  by  his  own  for  Csefar, 
when  he  found  he  fhould  fall  into  his  hands,  he  ex- 
pefted  no  quarter ;  and,  bold  through  defperation, 
determined  to  kill  himfelf,  that  he  might  not  be  killed 
by  his  enemy.  He  accordingly  ordered  his  Phyfician, 
who  was  one  of  his  (laves,  to  give  him  a  dofe  of  poi- 
fon,  which  he  drank  courageoufly,  and  threw  himfelf 
on  a  bed.  Some  hours  after,  Lentulus  arrives,  and 
gives  him  an  account  of  Csfar's  clemency.  Domitius 
now  deplores  his  defperate  fituation,  and  accufes  him- 
felf of  blindnefs  and  precipitation.  His  Phyfician 
comforts  him  :  "  Be  of  good  cheer,"  fays  he,  "  I 
*'  have  given  you  a  foporific,  and  no  poifon :  it  will 
"  do  you  no  manner  of  hurt."  Domitius,  upon  this, 
takes  heart,  and  waits  patiently  for  the  time  of  his  ap^ 
pearance  before  Csefar. 

At  day-break  Csefar  ordered  before  him  all  the  Se- 
nators, Senators  fons,  military  Tribunes,  and  Roman 
Knights.  Befides  Lentulus  and  Domitius,  who  were 
Confular  perfons,  there  were  in  the  town  three  other 
Senators,  one  of  whom  was  then  Quasflor ;  alfo  Do- 
rnitius's  fon,  and  many  young  men  of  quality ;  a 
great  number  of  Roman  Knights,  and  fome  Dccu- 
rions,  or  Senators  of  the  neighbouring  municipal 
towns,  who  had  been  fent  for  by  Domitius.  Casfar 
gave  orders  to  fecure  them  from  the  infults  of  the 
foldiery  •,  and,  after  reproaching  them  with  their 
animofity  to  him,  which  he  pretended  he  had  not  de- 
ferved,  he  fet  them  all  at  liberty,  without  fo  much  as 
requiring  any  fort  of  promife  from  them.  He  did 
more.  Domitius  had  brought  to  Corfinium  *  fix  mil- 
lions of  Seflerces,  which  had  been  given  him  by 
Pompey,  to  pay  his  forces  with.  This  therefore  was 
public  money  ;  and  Cs^far  might  very  well  have  took 
it.  He  returned  it  however  to  Domitius ;  f  being 
willing,  as  he  hirnfelf  fays,  to  lliew  himfelf  generous, 

•  Forty-fiy  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  feventy-five  pounds,  fter- 

^^"S-  ...... 

f  Ne  continentior  in  vita  hominum,  quam  in  pe^Ui^a^  fuiffe  vi- 

deutur.    CeelVde  JB,.Civ.  1.  I.  n.  23, 
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as  well   as  merciful.     As  to  Domitius's  troops,  heA.  R.  703, 
took  them  into  pay,  and,  foon  after,  fent  them  into   ^"'^*  ^* 
Sicily. 

Such  was  the  plan  of  conducS:,  that  Caefar  preicribed 
himfelf,  on  this  firft  occafion,  and  which  he  pretty 
nearly  adhered  to,  on  every  other :  a  condu6l  laudable 
on  all  accounts ;  on  account  of  his  clemency  to  the 
Commanders,  fo  unufual  in  civil  wars ;  on  account 
of  the  great  advantage  it  gave  him  of  augmenting  his 
forces,  after  every  victory,  by  gaining  to  his  party 
the  vanquifhed  foldiers  ;  and  on  account  of  the  honour 
that  his  generofity  conferred  on  his  arms  and  caufe, 
whofe  injuftice  it,  to  this  day,  covers,  in  the  eyes  of 
many. 

Csefar  rejoices  himfelf  on  this  account,  in  a  letter 
to  Balbus  and  Oppius,  two  of  his  friends ;  but  he 
difcovers,  at  the  fame  time,  the  interefted,  ambitious, 
motive  of  his   clemency.     "  *  I  am  glad,  fays  he, 
that  you  approve  of  my  behaviour  at  Corhnium. — — 
Let  us  endeavour  to  regain,  if  polTible,  by  fuch  means, 
the  afFetflion  of  every  body  ;  and  procure  a  long  en- 
joyment of  the  fruits  of  vi61ory.     For  the  others,  by 
their  cruelty,    made  themfelves  odious,  and  reaped 
little  benefit  from    their  conquefl ;    Sylla  excepted, 
whom  I  am  refolved  not  to  imitate.     Let  us  fet  the 
example  of  a  new  method  of  conquering,  and  infure 
our  fortune  by  clemency  and  generofity."     This  letter 
manifefts  Caefar's  fettled  determination  at  that  time  to 
feize  on  the  Sovereignty,  and   keep  poflefllon  of  it : 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  all  his  negotiations  about 
peace  were  infincere,  or  only  aimed  at  bringing  Pom- 
pey  to  fubmit  to  him,  v/ith   the   reft  of  his  country- 
men  j  which  was  fcarce  to  be  expected. 

*  Gaudeo  mehercule  vos  fignificare  Uteris,  quara  valde  probetis  ea 
•quae  apud  Corfiniura  gefca  funt . ,  .  Tentemus  hoc  niodo,  fi  poirumus, 
omnium  voluntates  recuperare,  &  diuturna  viftoria  uti  :  quoniara 
reliqui  crudelitate  odium  efi'ugere  iion  potuerunt,  neque  viftoriam 
diutius  tenere,  praster  unum  L.  Syllam,  quem  imitaturus  noa  fum. 
Haec  nova  fit  ratio  vincendi,  ut  mifericordia  of  liberalitate  nos  muniaf 
jn^us.     Ep.  Ctes.  apud  Cic.  ad  Att.  1.  ix. 

D  4  Domi>^ 
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A.R.703'      Domitius   and  Lentulus,  when   they  left  Caefar's 

^"^'    •   camp,  went   to   hide  their  difgrace  in  their  country- 

cjc.  ad      houles ;   where  they   fliut  themielves   up  fome  time. 

An.  l.ix.  giving  way  to  their  melancholy  reflediions.     Lentulus 

even  faid,  that  he  had  done  enough  for  Pompey ; 

and  that  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  give  proofs  of 

his  gratitude  to  Csfar.     However,  we  lliail  ibon  fee 

them  both  re-appear  on  Pompey's  fide,  and  diilinguifli 

themielves  by  their  inveteracy  againit  him  to  whom 

they  owed  their  lives.     It  would  not  be  furprizing  to 

find.  Ciefar  inclined  to   punifli   fuch  ingratitude  :  But 

his  haughty,  generous  foul  was  above  fuch  thoughts; 

he  explains   himfelf,  on   this  fubjecl,  in  the  nobieft 

manner,  in  a  letter  to  Cicero.     *  "  It   is  no  reafon, 

fays  he,  that  I  fhould  repent  of  my  clemency,  becaufe 

I  am  informed,  that  thofe  I  fet  at  liberty  at  Corfinium 

are   gone   to   war    againft   me    again.     I   am    rather 

plealed  to  find  them  all  of  a  piece,  as  it  becomes  me 

alfo  to  be." 

Csfar  was  detained  but  feven  days  before  Corfi- 
nium ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  had  brought  that  impor- 
tant affair  to  a  conclufion,  he  decamped  ;  and,  tho' 
the  morning  was  far  advanced,  he  made  a  whole  day's 
piarch.  He  went  in  purfuit  of  Pompey,  who  had 
no  other  refource  but  to  retire  into  Brundifium. 
Though  he  was  much  nearer  that  town  than  his  enemy, 
yet  Cicero  was  afraid  that  Caefar  would  get  there 
firft.  -f  "  This  man,  fays  he,  in  a  fright,  is  a  mon- 
fter,  for  adivity,  vjgiiance,  and  difpatch."  Pompey, 
however,  had  time  to  throw  himfelf  into  Brundifium 
with  what  forces  he  had  been  able  to  fave  and  af- 
fsmble.  Thefe  were  not  confiderable,  though  he  had 
not  refufed  any  fort  of  fuccours  •,  and  had  even 
armed,  if  we  may  believe  Casfar,  the  fhepherds  and 
fiaves.     Csefar  came  before  the  town  on  the  eighth  of 

*  Meum  fa£lum  probari  a  te  triumpho  gaudeo.  Neque  illud  me 
movtt,  (juod  ii  qui  i  me  dimifli  Auit  dilceffiire  dicuntur,  ut  mihi 
ruil'us  helium  inferrent.  Nihil  enim  malo,  quam  Sc  me  mei  fimilein 
eii't,  &  illos  lui.     Pip.  C'ji' s.  ad  Cic.  1.  ix.  ad  Att. 

t  I'cc  n-ip:;i  liorribili  vigilantia,  celcritate,  diligentia  eft.  Cic.  ad 
Alt.  viii,  9. 

March, 
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March,    with  fix  legions  j    four  of  which  were  old  A.  R.  703. 
troops,  and  two  new-raifed.     It  was  no  fmall  work,     "''/'* 
furely,  to  have  maftered  all  Italy,  one  city  excepted, 
fince  the  eighth  or  ninth  of  January. 

On   his  march,    he    made   prifoner   Cn.  Magius,  Ep.  Caef. 
Pompey's  f  chief  Engineer  -,  and,  according  to  cuf-  ^P"^  ^^^' 
torn,  immediately  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  fent  him  1.  ix. 
to  his  General  j  charging  him  to  afk  and  prefs  for  an 
interview,  as  a  fure  means  to  fettle  every  thing.     He 
fays,  in  his  Commentaries,  that  Magius  brought  him 
back  no  anfwer  from  Pompey.     But  we  have  a  letter 
from  Casfar  to  Oppius  and  Balbus,  which  proves  the 
contrary.     "  Pompey,  fays  he,  has  fent  Magius  to 
me,  with  overtures   of  peace  ;  and  I  have  anfwered 
him  what  I  thought  proper."     It  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile thefe  contradictions  but  by  fuppofing  that  Ccefar 
has  not  been  fcrupuloufly  faithful,  as  to  fads,  in  his 
Commentaries,  particularly  in  what  regards  the  civil 
war.     Afmius  Pollio,  who  accompanied  him  in  feveral 
expeditions,  exprefsly  accufed   him  of  it,  as  Sueto-  g^^^  q  r 
nius  relates.     So  that  this  great  man,  this  generous,  c.  56. 
elevated  foul,  difdained  not  to  difhonour  himfelf  by 
falfhood,  and  to  fupprefs   the   truth,  in  a  work  de- 
ftined  for  poflerity  :  fuch  are  the  fruits  of  ambition  ! 

Pompey  had  no  fooner  got  into  Brundifium,  but 
he  difpatched  from  thence  Metellus  Scipio  to  his  Go- 
vernment of  Syria,  and,    with  him,    his  eldeft  fon, 
Cn.  Pompeius  ^  ordering  them  both  to  aflemble,  from 
all  parts  of  the  Eaft,  powerful  forces,  by  land  and 
fea.     He  perfuaded  alfo  the  Confuls  to  go  over  to 
Dyrrachium,    in  Epirus,    with    thirty  cohorts ;    and  Dmazza. 
prepared  to  follow  them.     He  was  fufpicious  of  them 
both,  but  particularly  of  Lentulus,  whom  Csfar,  by 
Balbus,  continually  follicited  ;  making  him  the  greateft  d;o,  g^i. 
promifes,  if  he  would  return  to  Rome.     The  depar-busadcic. 
ture  of  the  Confuls   broke  Csefar's  meafures,  in  this  ^•'^*^^'^"' 
refpeft,  and  Caninius  Rebilus,  one  of  his  Lieutenants, 

f  I  venture  to  tranfiate  thus,  "  Praefedus  fabrum,"  which  lite- 
rally fignifies  "  Commander  of  the  workmen"  who  follow  an  army. 
P'Ablancourt  calls  him>  "  Intendant  des  machines,'* 

8  being 
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A.R.  703-  bein»  ordered  by  him  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with 
^-    *   Scribonius  Libo,  father-in-law  to  Sextus,  Pompey's 
yoiingeil  fon,  was  anfwered,  That  it  was  impoffible 
to  treat  v/ith  him,  in  the  abfence  of  the  Confuls. 

Csefar  therefore  thought  of  nothing  now  but  Ihut- 
ting  up  Pompey  in  Brundifium ;  and,  while  he  be- 
fieged  the  town  by  land,  he  endeavoured  to  conflrud; 
a  mole  and  ftaccado  to  block  up  the  port.  They  fought 
vigoroufly  on  both  fides  about  thefe  works  for  nine 
days  •,  when,  the  velTels  that  had  tranfported  the 
Confuls  being  returned  before  Caefar's  works  were 
compleated,  Pompey  got  every  thing  ready  for  the 
embarkation  of  the  twenty  cohorts  he  had  with  him. 

But,  fearing  that  Csfar  would  enter  the  town,  and 
attack  him,  while  he  was  embarking,  he  walled  up 
the  gates,  barricaded  the  ftreets,  or  cut  ditches  acrofs 
them,  filled  with  pointed  flakes,  covered  with  hur- 
dles and  earth;  and  fortified,  with  a  double  pallifado 
of  very  flrong,  well-fharpened  fcakes,  the  two  ftreets 
left  open  to  get  at  the  port.  When  all  was  in  readi- 
pefs,  while  the  foldiers  embarked,  he  placed  on  the 
walls  and  towers  fome  archers  and  flingers,  who  were 
to  retire,  at  a  certain  fignal,  to  embark  on  fome  fmall 
vefTels  that  waited  for  them,  and  join  the  fleet. 

He  had  forbad  the  inhabitants  of  Brundifium, 
whom  he  miftrufted,  to  ftir  out  of  their  hpufes.  They 
found  means,  however,  to  advertife  Csefar  of  Pom- 
pey's  departure.  Immediately  the  fcaling-ladders  are 
applied  to  the  walls,  and  Csefar  enters  the  town.  His 
foldiers  had  like  to  have  fallen  into  the  fnares  ancl 
ditches  provided  for  them  by  the  enemy.  But  the 
townfmen  acquainted  them  with  their  danger ;  to 
avoid  which,  they  were  obliged  to  take  a  great  circuit, 
which  gave  Pompey  time  enough  to  put  to  fea.  Two 
tranfports  only,  impeded  by  C^iar's  mole,  were  taken, 
with  the  troops  on  board. 

Thus  fled  Pompey  from  that  port,  where  he  landed 
a  few  years  before,  with  lb  much  glory,  at  the  head 
of  a  victorious  army,  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  the 
Eaft,     He  fet  out  by  abandoning  to  his  rival  the  ca- 
pital 
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pital  of  the  Empire  ;  he  now  abandoned  to  him  all  A.  R.  703 
Italy  :  a  timid  condu6l,  had  it  been  pofTible  to  have 
done  other  wife  ;  but  a  prudent  one,  if  there  was  no 
other  way  to  get  time  to  ftrengthen  his  hands.  Plu- 
tarch affirms,  that  many  thought  the  fcheme  he  form- 
ed at  this  conjuncture,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
executed  it,  one  of  his  mofl:  glorious  military  exploits; 
and,  whoever  confiders  what  advantage  and  luperiority 
Casfar  had  then  over  him,  will  eafily  (I  imagme)  come 
into  the  fame  opinion.  No  one,  probably,  would 
have  dilTented,  had  Pompey  been  vidorious  at  Phar- 
falia. 

His  fault  was,  his  not  being  prepared  againft  thft 
attack,  and  his  having  put  his  enemy  on  defperate 
terms,  before  he  could  make  head  againft  him.  True 
it  is,  that  C^efar's  fituation  was  much  more  conveni- 
ent  than  his,  for  commencing  the  war.  Caefar's  pro- 
vince was  contiguous  to  Italy ;  it  was  but  a  little  way 
from  the  Rubicon  to  Rome ;  whereas  the  legions 
Pompey  had  in  Spain  could  not  get  at  him,  but  by 
croffing  the  fouthern  part  of  Gaul,  of  which  Csfar 
was  in  poirefiTion.  Whence  it  happened,  that  Pompey 
made  no  other  ufe  of  the  excellent  troops  under  his 
Command,  than  to  get  time  to  raife  others. 

Casfar  would  willingly  have  followed  Pompey  into 
Greece,  and  taken  advantage  of  his  confufion  and 
weaknefs,  to  finifh  the  war  at  a  blow.  But  he  had 
no  Ihips  •,  and  was  alio  apprehenfive,  that,  while  he 
was  beyond  fea,  Afranius  and  Petreius,  Pompey's 
Lieutenants  in  Spain,  might  fall  on  Gaul,  and,  per- 
haps, on  Italy  itfelf,  with  their  five  legions.  He  de- 
termined therefore  to  begin  by  fecuring  them  ;  and 
*  to  go  firft  into  Spain,  as  he  fays,  to  fight  an  army, 
without  a  General  ;  and  afterwards  to  go  againft  a 
General,  without  an  army.  But  firft  he  took  the 
neceffary  precautions  to  fecure,  during  his  abfence, 
the  coafts  ajid  environs  of  Italy.     He  ordered  the  Ma- 

*  Ire  fe  ad  exercitum  fine  duce,  &  inde  reverfurum  ad  ducem  fme 

^xercitu,    3uet,  Ca;f.  c.  34.. 

giftrates 
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A.  R.  703.  giflrates  of  thofe  municipal  towns  that  were  fea-ports, 
Ant.^c.  ^Q  afiemble  all  the  veffels  they  could,  and  fend,  them 
to  Brundifuim.  He  fent  Valerius,  one  of  his  Lieute- 
nants, into  Sardinia,  and  Curio  into  Sicily,  to  fubdue 
thefe  two  iilands,  from  whence  Rome  drew  her  chief 
fubfiilence.  Curio  had  alfo  orders  to  pafs  over  into 
Africa,  when  he  had  maftered  Sicily.  As  for  himfelf, 
he  thought  it  neceffary  to  appear  at  Rome. 

Vakilus  had  but  one  legion-,  but  that  was  more 
than  he  wanted,  to  execute  his  commifTion.  On  the 
iirft  rumour  of  his  approach,  the  inhabitants  of  Cag- 
liari  drove  out  of  their  city  Cotta,  who  governed  the 
ifland  for  the  Senate  and  Pompey.  Ail  the  other  ci- 
ties of  Sardinia  were  of  the  fame  mind  :  So  that  Cotta 
was  forced  to  abandon  his  province,  and  retire  into 
Africa;  and  Valerius  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  take 
pofTeflion  of  the  vacant  poft. 
Jlut.Cat.  Caco  was  Governor  of  Sicily,  and  a6led  with  his 
Appiaii.  ^(^^i  vigilance  and  diligence.  Ke  refitted  the  old 
fhips ;  he  built  new  -,  he  raifed  forces,  not  only  all 
over  his  iQand,  but  alfo  in  Lucania,  and  the  country 
of  the  Bruttii.  When  all  thefe  preparations  were  in 
great  forwardnefs,  he  was  informed  that  Afinius  PoUio 
was  come  to  Meflina.  He  had  been  fent  there  by 
Curio,  who  was  haftening  to  follow  him,  with  three 
legions.  Cato,  who  was  at  Syracufe,  difpatched  an 
exprefs  to  Pollio,  to  demand  by  whofe  order,  and  by 
what  title,  he  entered  in  arms  into  his  province;  Pol- 
lio returned  for  anfwer,  that  he  did  it  by  the  order 
of  him  who  was  Mailer  of  Italy.  This  was  the  beft 
account  he  could  give.  For  nothing  could  be  more 
irregular  than  a  commiflion  granted  by  aProconful  of 
Gaul,  to  difpoflefs  him,  whom  the  Senate  had  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Sicily.  Pollio  ;'^o  informed 
Cato's  meffenger  of  what  had  palled  in  Italy,  with 
refpeft  to  Pompey's  flight  •,  and  added,  that  Curio 
was  to  follow  him.  Cato,  who  abhorred  civil  vv-ars ; 
and  who,  befides,  though  he  knew  he  was  ftrong 
enough  to  drive  Pollio  out  of  Sicily,  did  not  think 
himfelf  in  a  condition  to  make  head  againlt  Curio  j 

alTem-' 
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afTembled  the  inhabitants  of  Syracufe,  and  told  them,  A.R.joj* 
that,  as  being;  unable  to  defend  the  ifland,  he  would     T'    ' 

^  o  ^  t9* 

not  make  it  the  theatre  of  war  to  no  purpofe  •,  that 
he  had  therefore  refolved  to  retire  •,  and  that  the  beft 
thing  they  could  do  v/as  to  flibmit  to  the  Conqueror. 

This  manner  of  thinking  and  ading  was  un- 
doubtedly very  humane  and  laudable.  I  wilh  Cato 
had  not  thereto  joined  fome  difrefpedtful  complaints 
againft  Providence  ;  which,  he  faid,  had  given  Porn- 
pey  fuccefs  in  a  thoufand  unjuft  proje6ls  ;  and  now, 
that  he  defended  a  juft  caufe  and  the  public  liberty, 
deferted  him.  But  triumphant  injuftice,  and  unfor- 
tunate virtue,  are  inconfiilencies  which  nothing  but 
the  revelation  of  future  rewards  and  punifliments  can 
reconcile. 

If  we  believe  Ciefar,  Cato  reproached  Pompey  alfo 
with  having  provoked  a  war  he  was  in  no  condition 
to  fuftain.  Thefe  reflexions  might  as  well  have  been 
omitted  :  But  is  the  fa6l  certain  ,''  Csfar  hated  Cato  ; 
and  was,  perhaps,  glad  to  put  him  in  a  ridiculous 
light.  Cato  went  from  Sicily  into  the  ifland  of  Corcyra, 
and  from  thence  into  Pompey's  camp. 

Ccefar,  in  his  return  from  Brundiflum  to  Rome, 
•faw  Cicero ;  who  being,  according  to  cufliom,  irre- 
Iblute,  through  feeing  too  much,  had  not  yet  chofe  his 
party.  It  is  really  curious  to  follow,  and  ftudy,  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  contrary  fentiments,  which,  by 
turns,  agitated  this  great  and  fublime  genius,  without 
other  effeft  than  tormenting  him  •,  and  without  his 
being  able  to  come  to  a  flnal  conclufion.  To  lay  be- 
fore the  reader  all  that  is  interefl:ing  in  this  matter,  it 
would  be  neceflliry  to  tranfcribe  three  books  of  his  let- 
ters to  Atticus.  But  I  fliall  confine  myfelf  to  what  is  9^;^'^- 
molt  important.  g. 

He  left  his  Government  of  Cilicia,  as  I  have  al- 
ready obferved,  exa6tly  at  the  time  that  the  difference- 
between  Cfefar  and  Pompey  v/axed  warm,  and.  threat- 
ened an  approaching  rupture.  He  was  immediately 
ilruck,  not  only  with  the  unhappy  confequences  of 
fuch  a  ciivifion,  with  refped  to  the  Republic  in  gene-^ 

ral. 
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A  R.703.  ral,  but  alfo  with  the  perfonal  difficulties  it  would  lay 
"g\  *  him  under,  in  particular.  He  thought  he  had  been 
very  polite  in  keeping  on  good  terms  with  both  of 
them.  This  was,  to  him,  reconciling  his  duty  and  in- 
tereft.  Their  authority  llifficiently  lecured  him  from 
all  danger ;  and  he  was  not  afraid  of  being  drawn  into 
any  bad  meafures,  either  by  Pompey,  who  conformed 
then  to  the  beft  maxims  ;  or  by  Csefar,  who  was  then 
in  friendfhip  with  Pompey. 

Nothing  could  have  been  better  contrived,  if  the 
friendfliip  of  two  ambitious  men  could  have  been 
lading.  Cicero  was  deceived  in  that  particular ;  and 
he  faw  the  time  was  come,  when  he  was  to  declare  for 
one,  againft  the  other.  They  had  both  wrote  to  him  ; 
and  they  both  told  him,  that  they  relied  on  his  friend- 
fhip ;  though  Caefar,  at  the  bottom,  millrufted  him  a 
little.  This  threw  Cicero  into  great  perplexity.  His 
choice  was  fixed,  if  they  came  to  blows.  ^  "  In  that 
cafe,  fays  he  to  Atticus,  I  had  rather  be  conquered 
with  Pompey,  than  be  vidorious  with  C^far."  But 
things  were  not  yet  come  to  that.  It  was,  at  firft, 
only  a  difpute  within  the  Senate,  or,  at  leaft,  within 
Rome.  An  accommodation  was  pofTible  -,  and  Cicero 
was  unwilling  to  make  Casfar  his  enemy,  while  he 
could  avoid  it,  by  a  premature  declaration.  It  would 
have  been  even  indecent,  in  him,  for  a  private  reafon : 
For  he  was  a6lually  in  Csefar's  debt.     But  he  refolved 

Cic.  ad      to  free  himfelf  from  that  tye,  by  paying  him,  and  ap- 

Att.  vii.    plying  to  that  ufe  the  money   he  had  let  apart  for  his 

^      *       triumph. 

For  he  had  pretenfions  to  a  triumph,  as  I  have 
elfewhere  faid  ;  and  thole  very  pretenfions  offered  him 
fome  relief  in  his  perplexity  -,  which  he  did  not  neg- 
lect. It  was  natural  for  him  to  covet  that  honour, 
the  objedl  of  the  wiflies  of  all  thofe  who  had  com- 
manded an  army.  And,  as  the  profecution  of  his 
claim  obliged  him   to  keep  out  of  Rome,  he  had  a 

•  Si  caftris  res  geretnr,  video  cum  altero   vinci  fatius  efie,  quam 
cum  altero  vincere,     Ln:.  ad  Att.  vii.  t. 

7  law- 
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lawful  exeufe  for  not  appearing  in  the  Senate.  Pom-  A.R.  705, 
pey  himfelf  was  willing  he  fhould  avoid  difpleafing,  ^^'^^^_' 
by  a  needlefs  declaration,  fome  Tribune,  who  might 
oppole  his  triumph.  So  that  all  the  Contefts  about 
C^lar,  between  the  Confuls  and  Senate,  on  one  fide, 
and  the  Tribunes,  Curio  and  Anthony,  on  the  other, 
pafled  over  without  Cicero's  being  any- wife  concerned 
therein.  He  thus  referved  to  himfelf  the  part  of  peace- 
maker ;  a  glorious  part,  fuitable  to  his  charadler,  ta- 
lents, and  fituation  •,  and  in  which  he  had  done  well 
to  have  perfevered  to  the  laft.  But  his  heart  and  en- 
gagements were  for  Pompey.  Him  he  exhorted  in 
private  to  peace  •,  refolved  neverthelefs  to  follow  him, 
if  he  chofe  war. 

Not  that  he  had  a  good  opinion  of  Pompey's  inten- 
tions. *  "  Vidory,  fays  he,  will  certainly  give  us 
a  Tyrant.  Neither  the  or\e,  nor  the  other,  airqs  at 
our  good  and  advantage.  They  both  want  to  reign. 
What  an  unhappy  fituation  are  we  in,  with  refpe6l  to 
the  war  we  are  entering  upon  !  We  exped;  to  be  pro- 
fcribed,  if  we  are  conquered  ;  and  to  be  flaves,  if  we 
are  viftorious.  Pompey  has  always  wifhed  for  fuch 
a  power  as  Sylla  had.  He  does  not  fo  much  as  con- 
ceal it.  He  commonly  fays.  What  Sylla  could  do, 
why  fhould  not  I  be  able  to  do  ?  His  heart  and  tongue 
approve  Sylla  and  his  profcriptions." 

But  if  Cicero  was  dilTatisfied  with  Pon"tpey,  and 
apprehenfive  of  the  confequences  of  the  vidlory  ;  he 
detefted  Csfar,  and  abhorred  his  caufe.  He  thought 
his  demands  impudent,  he  confidered  him  as  a  pro- 
fligate robber,  and,  v/hen  C^far  had  commenced  hof- 
tilities  by  taking  Rimini  and  fome  other  towns,  Cicero 
thus  exprelfes  his  indignation  :  "  O  wretched  mad- 
man, cries  he,  v/ho  has   not  the  leaft  notion  of  true 

*  Ex  viftoria  tyrannus  exiftet.  Neutri  <rx5^(5^  eft  Hie,  ut  nos  bc-itl 
fimus  ;  uterque  rcjnarcvult.  Depuguaj^ — ut  quid  ?  Si  vi>^tus  eris  prd- 
fcribare ;  fi  viceris,  tamea  fervias.  Mirandain  in  modum  Cnseiis  nofter 
Sullani  regni  fimiiitudiuem  concupivit,  sftTw; 9-0/ ?,<j,a.  Nihil  il!e  un- 
quam  minus  obicure  tulit.  Quam  crebro  illud  ?  Saila  potuit,  ego  nan 
potero  ?  SuUaturit  animus  ejus  &  prolcripturit.  Cic.  ad  Att.  vii.  5. 
viii.  2.  vii.  y.  ix.  7.  &  19, 

glory  ! 
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A.R.703.  glory  !  ^  And  yet  all  that  he  does,  he  pretends  to  do 
Ant.  c.  jj^  defence  of  his  honour.  Where  then  is  honour  but 
^^'  in  the  pra6tice  of  virtue  .?  And  can  virtue  and  his 
duty  permit  him  to  keep  up  an  army  without  any 
authority  from  the  public  k  ;  to  feize  on  the  towns  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  in  order  to  open  himfelf  a  way  to 
the  deftru6lion  of  his  Country  -,  to  proje6t  the  fpung- 
ing  of  debts,  the  recalling  of  the  banilhed,  and  a 
thoufand  other  outrages  ;  that  by  thefe  means  he  may 
attain  to  Defpotifm,  the  great  divinity  of  the  ambi- 
tious ?  Let  him  keep  his  fortune  to  himfelf.  As  for 
me,  I  look  on  a  walk  with  you  at  your  country-feat 
as  a  greater  good,  than  all  fuch  tyrannies  ;  or  rather, 
I  would  die  a  thoufand  deaths  before  I  would  harbour 
fuch  a  thought.  But,  fay  you,  if  you  had  a  mind  to 
be  a  tyrant,  you  have  not  the  means.  I  own  it.  But 
every  body  is  able  to  will  and  defire  a  thing.  Now 
it  is  this  very  will  that  I  confider  as  fomething  more 
miferable  than  crucifixion.  There  is  but  one  de- 
gree of  mifery  beyond  this  •,  and  that  is  to  fucceed  in 
fo  unjuft  a  defire."  Can  there  be  any  thing  more 
forcible  than  this  invedlive ;  any  thing  more  noble 
than  thefe  fentiments  .? 

If  to  this  we  add,  that  Cicero  thought,'  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  that  Csfar's  vi6tory  would  be 
cruel;  that  he  would  Ihed  blood  like  Cinna;  that  he 
would  confifcate  and  plunder  like  Sylia ;  in  a  word, 
that  he  would  be  a  fecond  Phalaris ;  we  may  conceive 
what  averfion  our  Orator  had  for  Pompey's  arrival  : 
and  if,  on  the  other  fide,  we  recoiled  his  opinion  of 

*  O  homlnem  amentem  &  miferum,  qui  ne  umbram  quidem  t«  TtaXit 
■viderit !  Atque  haec  ait  omnia  fe  tacere  dignitatis  caufa,  Ubi  elt  au- 
tem  dignitas,  nifi  ubi  honeftas  ?  Num  honeftum  igitur  habere  exerci- 
tutn  nullo  publico  confilio  ;  occupaie  urbes  civium,  quo  facilior  fit 
aditus  ad  patriam  ;  XP'*"  c-TroKorara.-i,  KpvynJ'a'V  KaS-oifisi,  fexcenta  aliafcelera 
Tnoliri;  Titv  flimv  y-iyifrtiv  uf-r  Ixt'v  mp^tnt^i*- '•  Sibi  habeat  fuam  fortunam. 
Unam  mehercule  tecum  apricationem  in  illo  Lucretino  folo  malim, 
qnam  omnia  iftius  modi  regna  j  vel  potius  mori  millies,  quam  femel 
iftius  modi  quidquam  cogitare.  Quid  fi  tu  velis  ?  inquis.  Age,  quis 
eft,  cui  velle  non  liceat  ?  Sed  ego  hoc  ipfum  velle  miferius  due©,  quam 
in  crucem  toUi.  Una  res  eft  ea  miferior,  adipifci  quod  ita  volueris. 
Cic.  ad  Att.  vU.  n. 

Pompey ; 
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Pompey  ;  wc  fhall  not  be  furprized  at  his  writing  to  A..  R.  70^ 
his  friend,  *  "  I  know  whom    1  ought  to   fly  j   but  I    ^^''^'  ^' 
know  not  whom  I  ought  to  follow.'*  '*  - 

However,  his  inclination,  as  I  have  obferved,  was 
for  Pompey.     It  was  not  only  gratitude  for  being  re- 
called from  exile  ;    it    was   love,  it  was   tendernefs. 
He  often  indeed  blames   the  condudt,   and  fteps,   of 
that  General  in  his  letters  to  Atticus  ;  but  it  is  always 
with   bitter  grief,  with  infinite  regret.     After  Csefar 
had  lliewn  his  clemency  to  theprifoners  at  Corfinium, 
which  redounded  fo  much  to  his  honour,  and  by  com- 
parifon  to  Pompey's  fhame  ;  Cicero  is  affiifted  at  the 
parallel,     f  "    Is  it  not,  fays  he,    a  mod  lamentable 
thing,  that  he,  whofe  caufe  is  deteftable,  fhould  gain 
applaufe  ;  and   that  the  defender  of  the  good  caufe 
fhould  defer ve  blame  and    reproach  .?  That  the  firft 
fhould  be  the  preferver  of  his  enemies,  and  the  other 
the  deferter  of  his  friends  ?"     He   adds   feme  more 
reflexions  of  the  fame  fort ;  then  flopping  fliort,  "  Let 
us  conclude,  fays  he,  for  I   increafe  my  afHiflion  by 
reflecting  who  caufes  it." 

This  tendernefs  is  renewed  at  every  untoward  acci- 
dent, at  every  danger,  that  threatened  Pompey.  :j:  "  O 
grief,  cries  he,  we  are  told  that  Ccefar  is  in  purfuit  of 
Pompey.  Casfar  purfues  Pompey  !  With  what  inten- 
tion, good  Gods  I  To  kill  him  ?  Ah  wretched  me  ! 
And  we  do  not  all  of  us  go  and  throw  our  bodies  as 
a  rampart  before  him  !  Your  afHidlion,  doubtlefs, 
equals  mine,  my  Atticus.  But  what  can  we  do  ? 
We  are  conquered,  opprefled,  and  reduced  to  perfe6l 
impotence." 

*  Quern  fugiam,  habeo ;  quern  fequar,  non  habeo.,   Cic.  ad  Att. 
viii.  7. 

f  Quid  hoc  miferius,  quam  alternm  plaufus  in  foediffima  caufa  qure- 
rere,  alteram  ofFenfiones  in  optima  ?  alterumexiftimari  confervatoreni 
inimicorum,  alterum  defertorcm  amicoium  r — Sed   hasc  omittamus  : 
augemus  enim  dolorera  retraftando.     Cic.  ad  Att.  viii.  9. 

X  Pompeium,  o  rem  acerbam  !   perfequi  Caefar  dicitur.     Perfequi  ' 
CsRfar  Pompeium  !  quid  !   ut  inter ficiat  ?  O  me  raiferum  !    Etnonora- 
jies  corpora  noftra  opponimus !    in  quo   tu  quoque   ingemifcis.     Sed 
quid  faciamus  ?  Vi6li,  opprelji,   capti  plane    fumus.      Cic.  ad  Att. 
vii.  2v 

Vol.  IX.  E  It 
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A.  R.  703.  It  was  no  eafy  matter  for  Cicero  to  follow  Pompcy* 
|^j,\  '  in  his  retreat ;  and  he  could  not  do  it  with  a  good- 
will, as  all  his  fleps  difpleafed  him.  The  abandoning 
of  Rome,  the  negledt  of  Corfinium,  and,  above  all, 
the  defign  of  quitting  Italy,  difgufted  him  greatly. 
And  Pompey  had  took  all  thefe  refolutions  very  myf- 
terioufly,  of  his  own  head,  without  com.municating 
them  to  any  body.  Notwithltanding,  when  Cicero 
knew  he  was  befieged  in  Brundifium,  and  alfo  when 
he  heard  he  was  gone  into  Greece,  he  was  in  the  utmoft 
defpair.  He  reproached  himfelf  bitterly  for  not  hav- 
ing accompanied  him  every  where  ;  he  thought  him- 
felf therein  guilty  of  the  mod  fcandalous  behaviour  ; 
his  grief  was  immoderate.  ^  He  compares  himfelf 
in  this  fituation  to  a  lover,  who  had  been  for  a  time 
difgufted  by  the  difagreeable  manners,  negligence, 
and  indelicacy,  of  his  miftrefs.  "  In  the  fame  man- 
ner, fays  he,  his  fhameful  flight,  and  unpardonable 
negligence,  had  ftifled  my  affedion  for  him.  I  faw 
nothing  in  all  Pompey  did,  that  could  invite  me  to 
accompany  him  in  his  retreat.  But,  now  he  is  gone, 
my  love  awakes  -,  I  cannot  bear  to  be  at  a  diftance 
from  him  •,  nor  books,  nor  letters,  nor  philofophy, 
can  make  me  eafy.  I  turn  my  eyes  day  and  night 
-  to  the  fea,  like  a  bird  that  is  going  to  take  its  flight.'* 
Thefe  impulfes  v/ere  very  forcible,  but  afterwards 
divers  refiedions  counter-balanced  them.  Cicero 
came  tohimfelf  again,  when  heconfidered  the  ftrength 
and  formidable  adtivity  of  Csiar ;  and  Pompey*s 
weaknefs,  and  the  perpetual  miftakes  he  thought  he 
faw  in  his  condu6l.  If  he  was  not  fatisfied  with  the 
Generalifllmo,  he  heartily  defpifed  almoft  all  his  fol- 
lowers.    To  begin   with  the    Confuls,  -f  he  thought 

>  *  Sicut  «v  To/c  «(iMT/«!)/f  aliennnt  immundje,  infulfie,  indecora?,  fie  me 
illius  fugse,  negligentiaque,  deformiuis  avertit  ab  amore.  Nihil  cnim 
dignuni  facieb;it  quare  ejus  fuga;  coinitem  me  adjungereni  Nunc 
emergit  amor  ;  nunc  dcliderium  fcrre  non  poHuni ;  nunc  nihii  libri, 
nihil  litterse,  nihil  doftrina,  prodeft  ;  ita  dies  &  noftes,  tanqiiam  avis 
ilia,  mare  profpedl'o,  evoiare  cupio.     ix.  10. 

■f  Caves  putes  quidqnam  efie  miiioris  his  Confulibus.     vii.  iz. 

Confules  pluma  aut  t'olio  I'acilius  movcntur.    viii.   15. 

they 
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tliey  deferved  the  lead  efteem  of  any  men  in  the  world.  ^-  \-  7P3* 
They  were  lighter  than  leaves,  or  feathers.     He  look-      '^'"\-" 
ed  on  L.  Domitius  as  a  brine  ;  and  on  Ap.  Claudius  Cic.  ad_ 
as   a  weather-cock.     On  the  other  fide,  he  was  flag-    "'  ^"^* 
gered  by  the  example  of  Ser.   Sulpicius,  and   fome 
other  weighty  perfons  ;  who,  though  they  went  out  of 
Rome  with  Pompey,  feemed  to  be  getting  nearer  and 
nearer  to  Cfefar.     Add  the  follicitations  of  Csfar  him- 
felf,  and   of  thofe  friends  Cicero  had   in  his  party. 
Yet  all  this  could  not  furmount  the  invincible  aver- 
fion  he  had  to   Casfar  ;  but  only  fomewhat  weakened 
his  attachment  to  Pompey. 

We  have  fome  letters  from  C^elius  to  Cicero,  about  vHl.  ad 
this  important  atfair.  Cielius- v/as  a  man  of  gi'^at  j^"jg'^* 
genius,  but  wanted  folidity,  and  was  very  deficient  in 
moral  principles.  ^  He  wrote  to  Cicero  very  frank- 
ly, that  in  civil  commotions,  as  long  as  the  contelt 
was  merely  verbal,  it  was  right  to  take  the  juftefl.  fide ; 
but,  when  the  quarrel  came  to  be  decided  by  the 
longeft  fword,  it  was  proper  to  take  the  ftrongefb  fide  ; 
and  to  think  that  beft,  that  was  fafelt.  He  had  him- 
lelf  reduced  this  maxim  to  pra6lice  ;  and,  though  he 
had  always  appeared  zealous  for  the  ariftocratic  party 
and  the  laws,  he  left  Pompey  and  the  Senate  in  the 
critical  moment,  and  went  over  to  defar.  Cicero 
was  far  from  embracing  fuch  a  fyfiem.  f  "  CjeHus, 
fays  he  to  Atticus,  has  not  perfuaded  me  to  alter  my 
way  of  thinking  :  I  rather  pity  him  for  having  altered 
his." 

Neither  Csefar,  nor  any  body  for  him,  ever  defired 
Cicero  to  bear  arms  againft  Pompey.  It  would  have 
been  an  indecent  propofal,  which  had  no  prc;:iabilit7 
of  fuccefs.  But  he  had  thofe  who  wrote  to  him,  and 
he  wrote  to  him  feveral   tinies   himfelf,  to  perfuade 

^  Illud  te  non  arbltror  fugere,  quin homines  In  diffenflone  domeuica 
debeant,  quamdiu  civiliter  line  armis  certetur,  hoiiellioietn  liqui 
partem  ;  ubi  ad  bellum  $c  caflra  ventum  Ik,  firniiorem  ;  &  id  me.ias 
ftatuere  quod  tatius  fit.     Ep.  14. 

f  Tantum  abelt  ut  meani  ille  (Ca?Uus)  rententirim  moveat,  ut  vnTde 
ego  ipfi,  quod  de  Tua  fententia  decellerlt,  pcsnitendam  putcin.  Cic. 
tie  Att.  viil.  J. 

E  2  him 
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A.R.703-  him  to  go  to  Rome  with  him.  This  was  his  motive." 
Ant.  C.  p^g  wanted  much  to  decorate  his  party  ;  which,  though 
fbrong,  was  void  of  fplendor  and  dignity.  The  Con- 
fuls  and  all  the  Senators  having  retired  with  Pompey, 
there  remained  in  the  capital  only  the  lower  people, 
and  a  few  perfons  of  fome  rank,  fuch  as  Atticus  and 
fome  others.  Csefar  therefore,  though  in  poffeiTion  of 
Rome,  would  have  been  there  in  a  manner  alone,  or 
at  kail  without  wherewith  to  reprefent  the  form  of  a 
Commonwealth,  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  he 
took  great  pains  to  reafiemble  at  Rome  all  the  titled 
perfoins  he  could,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  his  caufe. 
It  was  with  this  view  that  he  ftrongly  follicited  the 
Confui  Lentulus  -,  but,  as  we  have  leen,  without  fuc- 
cefs.  He  v/as  more  lucky  with  relpedl  to  fome  of 
the  Praetors,  Tribunes  of  the  People,  and  other  infe- 
rior Magiftrates.  He  fucceeded  alfo  with  Ser.  Sulpi- 
cius,  Volcatius  TuUus,  and  M.  Lepidus,  all  Confular 
perfons.  But  Cicero  would  have  given  an  incompa- 
rably greater  luftre  to  the  Senate  ;  which  was  going 
to  be  afllrmbled  by  Csefar's  orders,  and  under  his  eyes. 
Csfar  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  an  effort  him- 
felf  •,  and  to  try  if  he  could  not  obtain  that  by  an  in- 
terview, v/hich  had  been  refufed  to  his  letters.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  his  return  from  Brundifium,  he' went 
through  Formi22,  where  Cicero  was. 
Cic.  ad  Our  Orator  was  prepared  for  this  fhock,    and  fuf- 

^^^'^^'  tained  it  nobly.  Csefar  preffed  him  extremely  to 
come  to  the  Senate ;  and  went  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that 
he  thought  his  honour  concerned  ;  and  that  Cicero's 
abfence,  in  thefe  circumftances,  was  a  condemnation 
of  his  caufe.  When  he  foujid  he  got  nothing  by  his 
importunity,  "  Well,  adds  he,  come,  if  it  is  but  to 
"  fpeak  about  peace."  "  Shall  I  be  fuffered,  fays  Ci- 
««  cero,  to  fpeak  of  it  according  to  my  real  fenti- 
«  ments  ?"  "  Can  you  doubt  of  it,  replies  Casfar,  and 
"  do  you  think  I  fhall  attempt  to  didate  to  you  what 
**  you  are  to  fpeak  ?"  "  In  that  cafe,  anfwers  Cicero, 
*'  I  fhall  fay  that  the  Senate  does  not  approve  of  in- 
"  vading    Spain,    nor    of  tranlporting   trfiops   into 

"  Greece} 
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"Greece;  and  I  fhall  deplore  the  unhappy  fituation  A.R.  703. 
*«  ofPompey."  Csfar  hereupon  interrupted  him  by  "5.'"* 
faying,  that  this  was  a  language  not  to  be  fufFered. 
*'  I  knew  that  well,  replies  Cicero,  and  that  is  the 
"  reafon  why  I  will  not  go  to  the  Senate  ;  fince  I  mull 
"  either  ftay  away,  or  fpeak  there  in  the  ftile  you 
*'  have  heard."  Caefar  was  extremely  piqued,  and 
dropped  thefe  words,  "  that,  iince  thofe  who  could  ^ 

give  him  advice  would  not,  he  would  take  advice  of 
whoever  would  give  it,  and  (hould  proceed  to  extre- 
mities.'* However,  to  get  off  decently,  he  advifed 
Cicero  to  reconfider  the  affair,  before  he  made  his 
final  determination.  This  could  not  be  refufed  ;  and 
Caelar  went  away,  leaving  Cicero  well  fatisfied  with 
himfelf,  with  reafon  ;  for  it  required  courage  to  refift 
fo  formidable  a  man.  Hov/ever,  we  cannot  but  ap- 
plaud Csefar's  moderation  •,  who,  when  he  could  have 
forced  him,  fuiJered  this  refiftance.  It  is  true,  he  had 
no  right  to  compel  Cicero  to  do  what  he  defired.  But 
there  is  feme  m.erit  in  a  man's  not  doing  ail  the  ill  he 
is  able  to  do. 

Csefar's  retinue  alone  would  have  been  enough  to 
have  hindered  Cicero  from  joining  him,  if  he  had  not 
fo  many  other  realbns  againft  it.  It  confided  of  peo- 
ple, infamous  for  debauchery,  loaded  with  debts, 
contemners  of  law  and  religion,  judicially  branded, 
baniihed  for  crimes.  Cicero  knew  them  ail,  but  had 
never  feen  them  all  together  before.  What  a  collec- 
tion !  How  could  he  have  alfociated  with  fuch  wretches! 
Satisfied,  however,  that  he  had  offended  Csfar  by  his 
obftinate  refufal,  he  refolved  to  crols  the  fea,  and  go 
after  Pompey. 

He  did  not  hurry  himfelf  in  the  execution  of  this  cic.  ad 
refolution.     The  indifferent  opinion  he  had  of  Pom-  ^tt.x. 
pey's  proceedings,  and  of  the   conduft  of  the  heads  cjc''^'* 
of  his  party-,  the  notion   that  croffed  him  of  retiring  v. li.  ad 
to  Malta,  or  fome  other  neutral  city  -,  the  Ibllicitation  '^'^^"'  '^• 
of  Cgelius,  who  wrote  him  a  kind,  pathetic,  letter,  con- 
juring him  not  to  run  into  deftruftion  ;  the  intreaties 
4i>f  his  wife  Terentia,  and  of  his  beloved  daughter 

E  3  Tullia, 
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A.R.  yo^XuUia,  who,  by  Atticus's  advice,  begged  him  to  de- 
"^'  ^'     fer  his  departure,   until  the  fuccefs  of  Csefar's  war  in 
Spain  agalnft  Pompey's  Lieutenants  was  known  ;  all 
this  delayed  his  voyage  above  two  months,  but  alter- 
ed not  his  refolution. 
Cic.  r.d  At  laft  he  embarked  on  the  feventh  of  June,  with 

F.un.  xiv.his  fon,  who  a  little  before  had  put  on  the  toga  virilis 
^'  at  Arpinum  •,  and,  having   got  into  Pompey's  camp, 

was  received  with  open  arms  by  every  one,  except 
Plut.Cic.  Cato,  who  alone  blamed  him.  "  I  could  not  help, 
*•'  fays  he  to  him,  afting  agreeably  to  the  fyftem  I 
"  have  followed  my  whole  life.  But,  as  to  you,  you 
"  was  not  neceflitated  to  declare  yourfelf  Csefar's 
**  enemy,  and  expofe  yourfelf  to  danger.  You  ought 
"  to  have  continued  neuter,  that,  if  there  had  been  at 
"  any  time  an  opening  for  peace,  you  might  have 
»  "  afted  as  a  mediator." 

Cato's  refledion  was  juft,  and  Cicero  foon  became 
fenfible  of  its  truth.  Unfit  for  war,  and  befides  too 
clear-fighted  to  overlook  any  of  the  faults  of  his 
party,  he  could  not  help  talking  of  them  ;  and  ex- 
preillng  his  difcontent,  and  repentance  of  the  engage- 
ments he  had  entered  into.  In  confequence  of  which 
Pompey  grew  very  cool  to  him,  and  gave  him  no 
fliare  in  the  management  of  affairs.  Thus  Cicero  was 
of  no  advantage  to  the  parry  for  which  he  declared  i 
and  got  nothing  by  it  himfelf  but  vexation,  trouble, 
and  danger. 
Cic.  3d  We  now  return  to  Casfar,  who  went  direflly  from 

Au.ix  12  (.]^J3  interview  with  Cicero  to  Rome.  That  city  was 
already,  before  his  arrival,  fomewhat  recovered  from 
the  trouble  and  horrible  agitation  it  had  been  thrown 
into  by  the  flight  of  Pompey  and  almoil  all  the  Senate, 
Several  Pr^tors  adminiftcred  juftice  there-,  the  ^diles 
were  making  preparations  for  the  publick  games ; 
trade  and  private  affairs  were  returned  into  the  old 
channel.  Czefar's  follicitations  had  alfo  brought  back 
fome  Senators  of  diflindion  ;  and,  when  he  came  to 
Dio,l.  12.  town,  the  Tribunes  Anthony  and  Q.  Cafllus  convokr 
ed  the  Senate  in  one  of  the  fuburbs,  that  Csefar  might 
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be  prefent  without  violation  of  the  laws,  which  he  A.  R.  70 j, 
pretended  to  refped:  in  fome  degree.  "^' 

There  Caefar  pleaded  his   caufe,   and  endeavoured  c^i'  de  E, 
to  throw    all   blame  on  his    enemies    and   Pompey.  ^^^•■^' 3^' 
After  which  he   added   thefe   words,   which    in  my 
mind  are  very  remarkable  :  *  "  That  he  defired  the 
Senators  to  undertake  the  adminiftrauion  of  the  Re- 
publick  jointly  with  him.     But  that,  if  they  declined 
it  through  fear,   he  would  take  upon  himielf  the  bur- 
then, and  govern  alone."     This  feems  to  me  almoit 
a   dired:  propofal   to    them    to  make   him    Di6lator. 
And  indeed  it  was  proper  to  have  fome  title  to  cloke 
his  enterprizes   with.     For  all  he  had  done  fmce  the 
pafTage  of  the  Rubicon  was  abfolutely  irregular,  and 
wanted  even  the  form  of  legal  authority.     What  con- 
firms me  in  this  opinion,  is,  that  it  appears  by  a  letter 
of  Cicero,  that  the  nomination  of  a  Dictator  was   al-ix.  adAilf 
ready  bruited  about.     But  this  was  what  could  not  be  ^^" 
brought  to  bear  at  this  time.     People  probably  were 
not  fufficiently  prepared  as  yet.     And  Caefar,  who  was 
not  fcrupulous,    continued  to  a6l  as  he  had  began,  by 
force  alone. 

He  concluded  his  difcourfe  to  the  Senate,  by  fay- 
ing, f  "  That  it  would  be  proper  to  fend  a  deputa- 
tion to  Pompey,  to  treat  of  an  accommodation.  That, 
for  his  part,  he  was  not  frighted  at  the  difficulty  that 
Pompey  ftarted  fome  time  before  in  the  Senate  •,  and 
that  he  did  not  think,  that  to  fend  Deputies  was  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fuperiority  of  him  to  whom  they  were 
fent,  and  a  fign  of  timidity  in  the  fender.  That  this 
was  a  little,  low,  way  of  thinking ;  and  that,  in  the 

*  Orat  ac  poftiilat,  Rempublicam  fufcipiant  atque  una  fecum  admi- 
niftrent.  Sir  ti more  tlef'ugiant,  illi  fe  oiieri  non  defuturuin,  ^perle 
Kempublicam  adminiltraturuin. 

f  Legates  ad  Pompeium  de  compofitione  mitti  onortere.  Nequefe 
reformidare  quoii  In  Senatu  paulo  ante  Pompeius  dixilTet,  ad  quos  le- 
gati  mitterentur,  eis  audloritatem  attribui,  timoremque  eoium  qui 
mitterent  lignificari.  Tenuis  atque  iufirnii  hsec  animi  videri.  Se  vero 
Vkt  operibus  ar.tcire  ituducrit,  lie  jultitia  k  jcquitau  velle  faperaie. 

E  4  fame; 
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A.R.  703.  fame  manner,  as  he  had  endeavoured  at  a  fuperiorlty 
'^'^Ao.^'  i"  aftion,  he  Ihould  alfo  Itrive  to  be  fuperior  in juftice 
~"     and  equity." 

Thus,  luch  men  as  Csefar  make  a  jeft  of  the  moil 
facred  opinions,  the  moft  venerable  maxims.  Juftice 
was  what  he  little  troubled  himfclf  about  -,  but  he  was 
glad  to  procure  the  appearance  of  it,  by  fhewing  an 
inclination  for  a  peace,  which  he  knew  impradticable  ; 
and  v/hich  he  would  have  oppofed,  had  he  thought 
it  fcafible, 
Dio.  He  fpoke  in  the  fame  ftile  to  the  People,  who  af- 

fembled  alfo  out  of  the  city  to  hear  him.  He  pro- 
mifed  them,  befides,  to  take  great  care  to  keep  up 
plenty  in  Rome,  by  fending  corn  from  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia,  and  made  a  donative  of  *  three  hundred  feC- 
terces  a  man.  In  conlequence  of  thefe  pacific  dif- 
ifk  courfes,  the  Romans    refumed  the  habit   of  peace, 

which  had  been  difufed   from  the  taking  of  Rimini. 
But  they  were  far  from  being  eafy.     The  great  num- 
ber of  Csefar's  foldiers  in   the  city  ',  the  fmall  confi- 
dence to  be  put  in  a  language  which  the  circumftances 
of  affairs  might  didate  ;  the  examples  of  Marius  and 
Sylla,  who  had  made  as  fair  promifes   at  firft,  how- 
ever pofitively  they  afted  afterwards  ;  all  thefe  things, 
created  anxiety  and  terror, 
^ggf-         ,     What  ftrengthened   thefe   fufpicions   was,  that  the 
depuration  propofed  by  Csefar  was  never  fent.     No 
St:nator  would  undertake  it ;  whether  they  were  afraid 
of  Pompey,  as  Csefar  fays  in  his  Commentaries,  of 
were  aware  of  the  impoflibility  of  proje6ling  a  peace 
between  two  enemies,  who  neither  of  them  defired  it. 
Cxfar  came  to  Rome  with  an  intention  to  do  many- 
things,  which  he  does  not  acquaint  us  with,  but  which 
we  may  in  part  guefs  at.     The  Didatorfhip  for  him- 
felf,  the  recalling  of  thofe  who  had  been  baniflied  in 
confequence  of  the  laws  made  by  Pompey  in  his  third 
Confulfhip,   were,   probably,  fom.e  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderabie.     Without  entering  into  particulars,  he  fays 
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in  general,  that  the  Tribune  L.  Metellus,  fuborned  by  A.R.  703. 
his  enemy,  oppofed  and  hindered  him  in  every  thing  j   "^"'"  ^* 
and  made  him  wafte  feveral  days  in  Rome,  to  no  pur-         *  - 
pofe.     But  he  entirely  omits  the  mod  violent  conteft 
he   had  with   that  Tribune.     The  reafon   of  which 
omiflion  will  fufficiently  appear  from  the  fimple  rela- 
tion of  the  fa6l. 

He  wanted   money  •,  and  refolved  to  take  all  he  Lucan.iir. 
could  find  in  the  public  Treafury.     Metellus  oppofing  ^^^^'.  ^^^* 
this,  Caefar  fpoke  to   him   with  unufual  haughtinefs.  Dio^^^"* 
*'  It  is  not  to  the  purpofe,  fays  he,  to  talk  of  law  in 
*'  the  midft  of  arms.     I  am  Mafter,   not  only  of  the 
*'  Money,  but  of  the  Lives  of  all  thofe  I  have  con- 
*'  quered.'*     Thefe  terrible  words  did  not  intimidate 
the  Tribune;  and,  as  it  wasneceffary  to  break  open 
the  doors  of  the  Treafury,  the  Confuls  having  carried 
away  the  keys,  he  ran  thither,  to  prevent,  by  the  au- 
thority of  his  office,  fuch    a  violence.     Casfar,   lofing 
all  patience,    threatened  him  with  death,  in  exprefs 
terms  ;  and  added,  "  Young  man,  confider,   that  it 
"  cofts  me  more  to  fay  fuch  a  thing,   than  to  do  it.'* 
The  Tribune  hereupon,   being  terrified,   retired. 

Some  people  yet  ventured  to  reprefent  to  Csefar, 
that  there  was  in  the  Treafury  fome  money  forbad  to 
be  meddled  with,  under  the  mod  horrible  imprecati- 
ons, unlefs  in  a  war  with  the  Gauls.  "  I  have  en- 
*'  tirely  removed,  fays  Caefar,  that  fcruple,  by  fub- 
*'  duing  Gaul,  and  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
*'  Gauls  to  make  war  on  us  for  the  future."  He  then 
commanded  the  doors  and  locks  to  be  broke  open, 
and  took  away  all  he  found  there  ;  which  was,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  twenty-five  thoufand  bars  of  gold,  Plin. 
thirty-five  thoufand  of  filver,  and  *  forty  millions  of '^''^'"* 
fefterces.  ^* 

The  fame  Pliny  reports,  that  Csefar,    at  the  fame 
time,  took  out  of  the  Treafury  fifteen  hundred  pounds  ^'^^^■'^'^^^ 
of  Lafer  of  Cyrene,  a  drug  of  great  price  among  the 
ancients,  and  much  eileemed  by  them,   not  only  for 

•  About  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling. 

medicinal 
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A.R.  703-  medicinal  ufe,  but  alfo  for  fauce.  This  drug  is,  how- 
•Ant.  c.  gygj.^  according  to  the  opinion  of  an  author  much 
GeofFroi.  to  be  depended  on  in  thefe  matters,  what  we  now  call 
Mat  Med.  AiTa-foctida,  whofe  fmell  and  tafte  is  fcarce  to  be 
p.  606.  borne.  Yet  even  at  this  time  the  Orientals  are  very 
fond  of  it. 

Caifar  doubtlefs  was,  with  reafon,  afliamed  to  tranf- 
mit  to  pofterity  fuch  an  heinous  outrage.     He  feems 
to  have  had  a  mind  to  palliate   it  fomewhat,  by  flip- 
ping into  his  narration   a  fa6l,  which,  if  true,  would 
excufe  the  moll  odious  circumftance  attending  it.   He 
CxC.  de     relates,  that  the  Conful  Lentulus,  loon  after  he  left 
B.Civ.  I.   K-ome,  was  fent  back  again,  by  Pompey,  to  take  the 
"**"  money  out  of  the  public  Treafury  •,  and  that,  while 

he  was  there,  he  imagined,  on  a  fudden  (on  a  falfe 
alarm)  that  the  enemy  was  at  the  city-gates  •,  which 
frightened  him  fo,  that  he  thought  of  nothing  but 
laving  himfelf ;  and  made  off,  leaving  the  Treafury 
open.  This  fa6l,  in  itfelf  not  very  probable,  is  en- 
tirely deftroyed  by  the  concurring  teftimony  of  all 
other  writers  ;  who  affirm,  that  Caefar  found  the  Trea- 
fury fhut,  and  broke  it  open. 
Ctc.  ad  It  is  alfo  certain,  that  this  audacious  aftion  render- 

Att.x.      ed  him  odious   to  the  People,   till  then,   devoted  to 
*■  him.   This  he  fo  well  knew,  that  he  durft  not  harangue 

them,  as  he  propofed,  before  his  departure.  Cicero 
obfcrves  ^,  that  he  did  himfelf  hurt,  deftroying,  by 
plundering  the  Treafury,  the  opinion  he  laboured  to 
inculcate  of  his  opulence  -,  and,  by  his  threats  to  Me- 
tellus,  the  affected  clemency  he  fo  much  valued  him- 
felf upon. 
Cic.ibid.  It  was  not  his  enemies  only,  who  confidered  his 
clemency  as  affeded  :  Curio  talked  in  the  fame  drain. 
He  told  Cicero,  that  Metellus's  death,  had  he  made 
himfelf  be  killed,  would  have  been  the  fignal  for  a 
general  maffacre  ;  that  Casfar  was  not  naturally  mer- 
ciful,  but  only  affeded  it,  to  make  himfelf  popular  j 

*  Qui  duarum  rcrum.fimulationem  tarn  cito  amifeiit,  manfuetudi- 
nis  in  MettliOj  divitiai'um  m  a;rano.    CiC,  ad  A".  -^.  8, 

and 
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and  that,  if  he  once  found  he  had  loft  the  favour  of  A.R.  703. 
the  People,  he  would  become  cruel.  But  thefe  ^^^'  * 
difcourfes  of  Curio  rather  ihew  what  he  himfelf 
thought,  than  what  Casfar  thought.  In  fa6t,  all  thofe 
who  were  about  him,  perfuaded  him  to  put  his  ene- 
mies to  the  fword.  And  it  is  this  that  makes  the  en- 
comium of  his  clemency,  and  proves  the  glory  thence 
reiulting  to  be  due  to  him  alone,  fmce  he  conftantly 
adhered  thereto,  againft  the  advice,  and  maugre  the 
foilicitations  of  thofe  who  did  him  the  greateft  lervice. 


SECT.     II. 

C^far,  before  he  Jets  out  for  Spain^  appoints  Commanders 
in  his  name   in  Italy^  and  feveral  provinces.     Mar- 
feilles  fhuts  its  gates  againji  him  -,  he  befieges  it.     He 
cuts  down  a  ccnfecrated  wood^  to  employ  it  in  his  works. 
He  leaves  the  conduct  of  the  ftege  to  Trebonius,  and 
continues  his  route  to  Spain.     Fompefs  forces  in  Spain. 
Afranius  and  Petreius  encamp  en  the  Segre^  near  Le- 
rida.     It  appears^  that  Cafar*s  army  was  ftrong  and 
numerous.     Gauhfh  cavalry.     He  flraitens  the  enemy. 
Fight ^  in  which  he  does  not  fucceed.     He  is  in  great 
difficulties.     He  recovers   his  fuperiority.     He  obliges 
the  enemy  to  leave  their  camp.     He  purfues  them,  and 
prevents  their  pajfing  the  Ebre.     He  fpares  his  enemies.^ 
when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  cut  them  to  pieces  \  chiif- 
ing  to  reduce  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.     'Treaty  al- 
mofi  concluded  between  the  foldiers  of  the  two  armies. 
Petreius  prevents  its  execution.     Cruelty  of  that  Lieu- 
tenant  of  Pcmpey.     C^far^s  clemency.     'The  war  re- 
newed.    Ccefar,  by  harraffing  and  diflrejfing  his  ene- 
mies, compels  them  to  furrender.     Interview  of  Afra- 
nius  and  Cafar  \  who  infifis  only  on  the  difhanding  of  the 
adverfary  troops.     That   condition  is   agreed   to,  and 
■     executed.     Cafar   eafily  fuhdues  Ulterior   Spain  \  after 
which  he  goes    before  Marfeilles.      Account  of  what 
had  paffed  at  the  jiege  of  Marfeilles,  in  C^far's  abfence. 
Perfidy  charged  on  the  inhabitants  of  Marfeilles,  with 

little 
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liitle  ■probability.  C^fafs  fever e^  hut  not  cruel^  heha^ 
viour  to  them,  d^fafs  party  receives  a  check  in  Illy^ 
ricum.  The  foldiers  of  one  of  defar's  cohorts  kill  one 
another^  rather  than  fur  render.  Curio  paffes  over  into 
Africa^  to  wage  war  with  Attius  Varus.,  and  Juba, 
King  of  Mauritania.  Curious  fuccefs^  at  frfl.  Varus 
endeavours  to  debauch  his  troops.  Curio's  conflancy  in 
that  danger.  His  difcourfes  to  the  Council  of  war.,  and 
the  foldiery.  The  foldiers  promife  fidelity.  He  defeats 
Varus.  Juba  comes  to  the  affidance  of  Varus.  Curio's 
prefumption.  Battle.,  in  which  Curious  army  is  entirely 
routed.  Curio  makes  himfelf  be  killed  on  the  fpot.  Un- 
happy fate  of  almcfi  all  who  were  not  Jlain  in  the  battle. - 
Juba^s  cruelty  and  arrogance.  Refic^lion  on  the  misfor- 
tune and  rafonefs  of  Cui  io. 

A.R.  703./^^SAR,  before  he  let  cut  for  Spain,  took  proper 
Ant.  c.  \^  meafures  to  fecure  the  poffeflion  of  Italy,  and 

Appfan  ^^^  provinces  he  left  behind.  He  gave  the  Govern- 
ment of  Rome  to  Lepidus,  then  Praetor  j  and  who 
afterwards  ufurped  the  Sovereign  Power  (with  An- 
thony and  young  Csfar)  under  the  title  of  Triumvir. 
Anthony,  who  was  then  Tribune,  had  the  care  of 
Italy.  His  brother,  C.  Antonius,  had  the  Govern- 
ment of  Illyricum,  and  CralTus  that  of  Cifalpine 
Gaul.  Csfar  alfo  gave  orders  for  building  and  equip- 
ping two  fleets ;  one  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  the 
other  on  the  Tufcan.  Dolabella,  Cicero's  fon-in-law, 
had  the  Command  of  the  firft  •,  and  the  fgn  of  the 
Orator  Hortenfius  that  of  the  fecond.  We  have  feen, 
that  Valerius  had  been  fent  into  Sardinia,  and  Curio 
into  Sicily,  to  go  from  thence  into  Africa.     Casfar's 

jof.  xiv.    care  extended  even  to  Syria,  and  the  Eaft.     He  fet  at 

'^*  liberty  the  unfortunate  Ariftobulus,  formerly  King  of 

the  Jews,  that  he  might  go  into  Judaea,  and  raife 
fome  commotions,  if  pofllble,  and  thwart  Metellus 
Scipio,  v/ho  was  aflembling  forces  in  Syria,  for  Pom- 
pey's  fervice.  When  he  had  made  thefe  difpofitions, 
Ciefar  thought  he  might  give  himfelf  entirely  to  his 

Spanilh 
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'Spanifh  expedition.    The  city  of  Marfeilles  occarioned  A-  ^-  7"?- 
a  delay,  which,  I  believe,  he  did  not  exped.  ^^49*.^' 

When  he  came   near  it,  he  found  the  gates  (hut ;  Cx{  de  B. 
and  was  informed,   the  inhabitants   made  all  forts  of  ^^^"  ^'  2*- 
preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence,  in  cafe  they  were 
befieged.     The  citizens  of  Marfeilles   thought  they 
performed  the  duty  of  ancient  and  faithful  allies  of 
Rome,    by  efpoufing  Pompey's  party,    with    whom 
they  faw  the   Senate  and  Confuls.     I  may  even  fay,    ' 
that,  having  the  greatefl  veneration  for   the  laws  of 
probity  and  virtue  (for  fuch   they   are   reprefented  by 
ancient  writers)   they   could   not  be   well-afFeded   to 
Casfar.     It  is  true,  they  had  fome  obligations  to  him; 
but  fo  they  had  to  Pompey  too,  who  had  reminded 
their    Deputies   thereof,    when   conftrained   to   leave 
Rome.     For  thefe  reafons  they  had  determined  not  to 
admit  Casfar  into  their  city  ;    and    it  appears,    that 
they  had  even  entered  into  engagements  with  Domi- 
tius ;  who,  fince   the  affair  of  Corfinium,   had  con- 
cealed himfelf  at  an   eftate  he   had   on   the  coaft  of 
Tufcany,  and  had  equipped  feven  barks,  with  which    . 
he  had  aftually  fet  fail  for  Marfeilles. 

Csfar  was  not  a  man  to  put  up  the  affront  done 
him  by  the  Marfeillians,  in  refufing  him  admittance 
into  their  town.  He  lent  for  the  Chiefs  of  the  Pub- 
lic Council,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  them  over  by 
gentle  exhortations,  pronounced  however  with  the 
force  of  authority.  Thefe  Deputies,  having  heard 
him,  returned  into  the  town,  and  brought  back  the 
anfwer  of  their  Senate  to  this  purpofe  :  "  That  they 
faw  the  Romans  divided  into  two  parties  ;  and  that  it 
did  not  belong  to  them  to  decide  fuch  a  quarrel.  That 
at  the  head  of  thefe  parties  were  Pompey  and  Csfar,*" 
both  of  them  patrons  and  prote6lors  of  their  city. 
That  in  fuch  a  conjuncture,  it  beft  became  them  to  be 
neuter  ;  and  to  refufe  both  of  the  Competitors  ad- 
mittance, either  into  their  city,  or  port,"  This  lan- 
guage was  fpecious,  but  infincere ;  for,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  excluded  C^far,  they  admitted  Donii- 
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A.  R.  703-  tlus  ;  who  got  by  fea  into  the  town,  and  took  thd 
'^'^'  military  Command. 

Csefar  was  therefore  necefTitated  either  to  retire  ig- 
nominioufly,  or  to  befiege  Marfeilles»  He  choie  the 
latter ;  brought  three  legions  before  the  town,  and 
began  to  ere6t  batteries.  For  the  conftru6lion  of  the 
towers,  galleries,  and  other  works,  then  ufed  in  fieges, 
he  ordered  a  neighbouring  wood  to  be  cut  down. 
This  wood  was  conlecrated ;  and  the  foldiers  were 
fcrupulous  about  it.  Casfar,  who  was  not  at  all  fu- 
perftitious,  or,  to  fpeak  properly,  not  at  all  religious, 
ttjc.  1. 3.  ^^^^  ^^  abfolute  Epicurean,  in  fpeculation  and  prac- 
tice ;  takes  himfelf  an  ax,  cuts  down  a  tree,  and,  by 
his  example,  overcomes  the  timid  relu6lance  of  his 
foldiers. 

To  deprive  the  befieged  of  the  advantage  of  the 
fea,  he  built  at  Aries  twelve  gallies ;  which  were 
launched  within  thirty  days  from  the  cutting  of  the 
wood  they  were  compofed  of.  He  gave  the  Com- 
mand of  this  little  fleet  to  D.  Brutus ;  and,  having 
direded  the  fiege,  left  the  care  of  it  to  Trebonius ; 
and  continued  his  route  towards  Spain,  where  he  had 
fent  before  him  C.  Fabius,  with  three  legions,  that 
had  wintered  about  Narbonne.  His  other  legions, 
whofe  quarters  were  more  remote,  had  orders  to  fol- 
low, as  faft  as  they  could. 

Pompey  had  a  confiderable  force  in  Spain.  It  con- 
fifted  of  feven  legions,  fix  of  which  had  been  raifed  in 
Italy,  and  the  feventh  in  that  country.  Thefe  i^even 
legions  were  diftributed  under  three  of  Pompey's 
Lieutenants,  Afranius,  a  Confular  perfon,  Petreius, 
who  had  been  Prastor,  and  *  M.  Varro.  The  firft 
had  three  of  them  under  him  •,  and  his  Government 
extended  from  the  Pyrenasan  mountains  to  the  Gua- 
dalquivir. The  other  two  had  each  two  legions ;  and 
•  commanded,  the  one  in  the  country  between  the  Gua- 

*  I  fee  no  reafon  not  to  think,  that  this  third  Lieutenant  of  Pom- 
pey was  the  learned  Varro  j  who  had  already  ferved  under  him  in  the 
Piratical  war. 

dalquivir 
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dalquivir  and  the  Gaudiana,  and  the  other  in  Liifita-  A.R.703. 
nia.  Pompey  having  fent  to  them  Vibullius  Rufus,  '  ^' 
one  of  thofc  who  efcaped  at  Corfinium,  to  acquaint 
them,  that  they  mull  prepare  to  make  head  againft 
C^far ;  they  conlulted  together,  and  agreed,  thac 
Petreius  fhould  join  Afranius  with  his  two  legions  ^ 
and  that  Varro  iliould  flay  and  fecure  Ulterior  Spain. 
Petreius  and  Afranius,  when  united,  found  them- 
felves  at  the  head  of  five  legions,  and  eighty  Spanifh 
cohorts,  fome  light,  Ibme  heavy,  armed ;  making, 
in  all,  above  fixty  thoufand  men.  With  this  force 
they  came  and  encamped  near  Lerida,  on  tlie  Segre  ; 
which  they  thought  an  advantageous  pofb.  Iheir 
camp  was  on  an  eminence  :  they  had  a  communication 
with  the  town  ;  and  the  Segre  in  front,  over  which 
there  was,  at  that  place,  a  flone-bridge,  which  fecured 
their  pafTage  :  and  in  their  rear  was  a  fertile  plain, 
terminated  by  another  river,  called  Cinca.  In  this 
fituation  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  flop  Csfar,'  and 
cover  all  Spain.  Afranius  had  alfo  took  pofTefTion  of 
the  defiles  of  the  Pyrem'ean  mountains ;  but  Fabius 
cafily  forced  them,  made  long  marches  tov/ards  Lerida, 
and  encamped  over-againft  the  enemy,  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  river. 

We  do  not  knov/  what  number  of  legions  and  auxi- 
liaries Csefar's  army  confided  of,  when  it  was  com- 
pieat  •,  not  but  he  had  informed  us  in  his  Commenta- 
ries, but  the  text  is  here  defedive.  There  is  reafon 
to  believe  it  was  numerous ;  and  we  know,  in  particu- 
lar, that  a  fine  body  of  Gaulifli  horfe  contributed  much 
to  his  vidtory. 

One  reafon  that  made  Cspfar  particularly  careful  to 
ftrengthen  his  army,  was  a  rumour,  that  Pompey 
was  coming;  with  his  whole  force  throuo^h  Mauritania 
into  Spain.  This  it  was  too,  perhaps,  v/hich  made 
him  take  a  fingular  precaution  to  fecure  the  fidelity  of 
his  troops.  He  borrowed  money  of  the  officers  ; 
which  he  diftributed  among  the  foldiers  •,  and  thus 
fecured  the  firft  by  interefl,  and  the  others  by  grati- 
tude.    The  officers   had  entruiled  him  with  part  of 

their 
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A.R. 703,  their  fortune;    and  the  foldiers  loved  him  for  his 

^;„c.  bounty. 

Nothing  of  confequence  happened  in  Spain,  during 
Casfar's  abfence ;  except  that  one  of  the  two  bridges 
Fabius  had  on  the  Segre  being  broke  down  on  a  fud- 
den,  by  the  violence  of  the  v/inds  and  floods,  two  of 
his  legions  were  by  that  accident  cut  off,  and  fepa- 
rated  from  the  reft  of  the  army.  Afranius  laid  hold 
of  the  opportunity,  and  attacked  them ;  and  put 
them  in  fome  danger.  But  Plancus,  who  com", 
manded  them,  making  a  vigorous  defence,  Fabius 
had  time  to  come  to  his  afiiftance,  whereupon  both  ar- 
mies returned  to  their  camps,  without  much  lofs  on 
either  fide. 

Two  days  after  this,  Csefar  arrived,  efcorted  by 
nine  hundred  horfe,  which  he  kept  for  a  body-guard. 
He  began  by  re-eftablifhing,  the  night  after  his  arri- 
val, the  broken  bridge.  The  next  day  he  crofTed  the 
Segre,  and  offered  battle  to  Afranius ;  who  contented 
himfelf  with  drawing  his  forces  out  of  the  camp,  and 
forming  them  in  order  of  battle,  halfway  down  the 
hill,  but  would  not  defcend  into  the  plain.  Caefar, 
finding  he  declined  an  engagement,  refblved  to  ftraiten 
him,  and  to  encamp  in  the  very  place  he  had  ad- 
vanced to ;  which  was  within  four  hundred  paces  of 
the  hill  on  which  Pompey's  Lieutenants  were  en- 
camped. In  order  to  effe6t  this,  he  made  the  third 
line  of  his  army  dig  a  ditch  in  front  of  the  enemy, 
while  the  two  firft  continued  in  battalia.  This  was 
done  without  any  interruption  from  Petreius  or  Afra- 
nius, who  had  not  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  what  he  was 
about :  and,  wh(?fi  it  was  finilhed,  Caefar  retreated, 
with  his  whole  army,  behind  the  ditch,  and  pafTed 
there  the  night.  The  following  days  he  compleated 
the  whole  circuit,  with  its  ramparts  and  parapets ; 
following  throughout  the  fame  method,  and  keeping 
the  greateft  part  of  his  troops  under  arms,  to  cover 
thofe  who  worked.  He  thus  formed  a  camp,  in  the 
fight  of  the  enemy,  without  lofs,  hazard,  or  incon- 
venience 5  and  brought  into  it  all  that  remained  in 

the 
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the  old  camp,  which  was  fix  cohorts,  with  the  bao--  A.  R.  703. 

^  ^     Ant.  c. 

gage-  .  .  49. 

Between  the  hill  that  Pompey*s  Lieutenants  occu- 
pied, and  the  city  of  Lerida,  was  a  plain  of  about 
three  hundred  paces ;  in  the  midft  of  which  was  a  ri- 
fing  ground,  which  C^far  wanted  to  take  pofTefTion  of  j 
becaufc,  by  that  means,  he  could  cut  off  Afranius's 
communication  with  the  town,  where  his  magazines 
were,  and  alfo  with  the  ftone- bridge.  Afranius  hav- 
ing found  out  his  defign,  was  aware  of  the  confe- 
quences.  There  was  a  long  and  Iharp  combat  about 
that  hillock  ;  wherein  Ci^far's  troops  had  like  to  have 
been  defeated ;  and,  at  laft,  though  they  behaved 
well,  Afranius  had  the  advantage,  as  he  kept  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  hillock.  He  then  fortified  it,  and  polled 
there  a  large  body  of  troops. 

Csfar  obferves,  that  one  reafon  for  his  not  fucceed- 
ing  in  this  aflion  was,  that  the  enemy's  manner  of 
fighting  was  new  to  his  foldiers.  For,  having  been 
long  in  Spain,  they  had,  as  it  is  ufual,  given  into  the 
manners  of  the  country.  They  fought  almoft  like 
Barbarians  :  advancing  boldly,  and  then  retiring  -,  nei- 
ther taking  care  to  keep  their  ranks,  nor  thinking  it 
difhonourable  to  quit  their  poll.  This  method  is 
certainly  inferior  to  that  of  fighting  in  a  compact  body, 
without  flirring  :  but,  as  it  was  new  and  unexpeded, 
it  difordered  C^far's  foldiers. 

This  beginning;  of  bad  fortune  to  Csefar  was  foon 
followed  by  other  difafters.  The  Segre,  being  fwelied 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  broke  down  the  two 
bridges  Fabius  had  built  over  it :  lb  that  Csefar  found 
himfelf  fliut  up  between  two  rivers,  the  Segre  and 
the  Cinca,  in  a  fpace  of  no  more  than  ten  leagues,  in 
want  of  provifions,  which  he  could  not  get  from  the 
country  itfelf,  becaufe  Pompey's  Lieutenants  had  eat 
it  up  ;  nor  receive  by  convoys  from  Gaul  and  Italy, 
as  he  could  not  crofs  the  river.  Afranius,  on  the 
contrary,  abounded  in  all  things.  He  had  large  ma-, 
gazines ;  and  befides  his  bridge,  as  it  was  of  ftone, 
had  withllood  the  force  of  the  water  ;  fo  that  he  was 
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A.  R.  703- at  liberty  to  extend  himfclf,  andfecure  the  paffage  of 
^4*.^'*  everything  that  came   to  his  camp.     The  Spaniards 
that  were  m  his  arniy  did ,  him  great  fervice,  and  in- 
commoded Csefar  much.     They  were  acquainted  ^yith 
.  the  country,  were  aftive  and  alert,  fcoured  about,  and 
"  felloii  allwhbllraggled  from  Caslar's  camp  in  fearch 
of  proyifions  and  forage.     The  rivers  themfelves  did 
not  impede    them-,    they  were  accuftomed  to  pafs 
them  on  blown-up  fkins,  which  they  always  brought 
with -them  into  the  Held.     Thus  was  Csefar  in  a  mao- 
■  nef  befieged,  and  in  danger  of  having  his  army  ruined 
•  by  want. 

He  endeavoured  to  re-eftablifh  his  bridges,  •  but 
could  not'  get  the  better  of  thie  obftacles  he  met  with 
from  the  water  and  enemy  at  once.  A  great  convoy 
was  come  from  Gaul,  con  filling  of  archers,  Gaulifh 
Horfe,  with  many  carts  and  much  baggage,  and  about 
fix  thoufand  men,  of  all  forts,  without  difcipline  or 
commander.  The  river  flopt  them  jhort.  Afranius, 
having  intelligence  of  it,  crofTed  the  Segre  with  all 
his  cavalry  and  three  legions ;  and  attacked  them, 
when  they  leaft  expelled  it.  The  valour  of  the 
Gaulifn  horfe  faved  them ;  for,  by  their  long  refin- 
ance, they  gave  the  others  time  to  gain  the  moun- 
tains, where  they  were  fafe.  They  only  loft  two 
hundred  archers,  a  few  troopers,  and  fome  fervants 
and  ba2:o:ao;e. 

This,  however,  was  an  additional  misfortune  to 
Csefar.  The  price  of  provifions  rofe  upon  it  in  his 
camp  ;  and  a  bufhel  of  corn,  which  was  near  a  fourth 
lefs  than  ours,  fold  there  for  fifty  denarii  *. 

This  news  having  reached  Rome,  and  being  exag- 
gerated, as  ufual,  by  common  report,  and  the  letters 
of  Pompey's  Lieutenants  and  their  friends,  Casfar  was 
thotight  to  be  undone  •,  and  many  illuftrious  Senators, 
who,  till  then,  had  doubted  for  whom  to  declare,  went 
into  Greece,  thinking  it  a  ftep  in  which  they  ran  no 
rifque,  and   which,  nptwithftanding, -was  not  fo  late 
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as  to  fubjed  them  to  the  reproach  of  having  waited  A.  R.  707* 
for  the  event  of  things.     I  do  not  know,  whether  Ci-   ^"^"  ^^ 
cero  is  to  be  ranked  with  thefe,  or  whether  he  was 
gone  fome  time  before. 

Csefar  well  knew  how  to  bring  back  fortune  ;  and 
to  prove  that  a  great  genius,  though  involved  in  dif- 
ficulties, is  always  fuperior  to  men  of  moderate  ca- 
pacities, to  whom  circumftances  have  given  fome  ad- 
vantage. And  this  is  the  expedient  he  thought  of 
He  built  fome  light  barks,  in  imitation  of  fome  he 
had  feen  in  Great-Britain,  whofe  keel  and  ribs  were 
of  wood,  and  the  reft  of  wicker,  covered  with  leather. 
When  he  had  got  a  fufficient  number,  he  fcnt  them 
by  night,  in  waggons,  twenty-two  miles  off  his  camp.  In 
thefe  he  embarked  a  good  number  of  foldiers,  and  lent 
them  over  the  river ;  took  poffelTion  of  a  little  hill  on 
the  other  fide ;  threw  up  a  fortification  before  the 
enemy  thought  of  hindering  him ;  pofted  a  legion  in 
this  fortification^  and  then  threw  a  bridge  over  the 
Segre  in  two  days. 

The  firft  ufe  he  made  of  his  bridge,  was  to  colleft 
the  great  convoy  that  had  been  in  fuch  danger  :  the 
fubfiftence  of  the  troops  became  hereupon  ealier;  and, 
the  very  day  the  bridge  was  finifhed,  great  part  of  his 
cavalry  went  over,  and  fell  on  the  enemy's  foragers, 
who  expeded  nothing  lefs  ;  cut  to  pieces  a  whole 
Spanifh  cohort,  and  returned  to  the  cam.p  with  great 
booty.  At  the  fame  time  Csfar  had  good  news 
from  the  ficge  of  Marlcilles ;  which  heartened  his 
army  greatly  :  and,  from  this  period,  Caefar  acquired 
a  fuperiority  over  Afranius,  which  continually  in-^ 
creafed,  till  his  decifive  viflory.  His  cavalry,  which 
was  very  fine  and  numerous,  harraffed  the  enem)r 
greatly.  They  no  longer  durft  difperfe  for  forage  ; 
or,  if  they  did,  fuffered  for  it.  At  laft,  they  were  re- 
duced to  forage  in  the  night,  contrary  to  the  general 
cuftom  of  war. 

As  foon  as  Ca:far's  affairs  were  in  a  good  ficuation, 
the  neighbouring  nations  eagerly  fought  his  friend- 
fhip  i  and,  in  copfequence  of  it,  fent  him  provifions. 

F  2  Afra- 
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A.K.  703  Afranius  loft  every  day  ibme  ally.  The  fpirit  of  dc- 
feftioii  rp  re  ad  far  and  wide  ;  and  fome  diftant  na- 
tions'renounced  ■their  engagements  with  Pompey*s 
Lieutenants,  and  entered  into  new  Ones  with  Caefar. 

••Afranius  began  to  be  terrified.  Caefar  increafed 
his  fright,  by  one  of  thofe  enterprizes  which  fhew  in 
him  both  a  genius  fertile  in  expedients,  and  a- courage 
equal  to  any  attempt.  His  bridge  was  above  feven 
leagues  off  bis  camp,  and  confequently  his  cavalry 
had  a  great  way  to  go  to  crofs  the  river.  He  be- 
thought himlelf  of  draming  the  river,  by  turning  fomc 
of  its  water  into  canals  thirty  feet  deep,  fo  as  to  make 
it  fordable.  Afranius  and  Petreius  were  apprehenfive, 
that,  when  the  work  was  finilhed,  Csefar's  cavalry 
would  entirely  cut  off  their  provifions  and  forage. 
They  therefore  thought  proper  to  quit  a  poft  that  was 
no  longer  tenable  •,  and  to  carry  the  w^ar  into  Celtibe- 
ria,  where  Pompey  was  in  great  repute,  on  account 
of  his  exploits  againft  Sertorius,  whereas  the  name  of 
Citfar  was  little  known.  They  reckoned  to  get  from 
thence  confiderable  reinforcements;  and,  by  taking 
the  advantage  of  places,  to  fpin  out  the  war,  and  fo 


gam  the  winter. 


In  order  to  execute  this  plan,  they  were  to  pafs  the 
Ebre.  They  therefore  collefted  all  the  boats  to  be 
found  on  that  river,  defigning  to  make  a  bridge  of 
them  at  06logefa,  a  city  on  the  Ebre,  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tancc  to  the  left  of  the  Segre,  and  twenty  miles  from 
their  camp.  They  perceived  that  C^efar's  work  ad- 
vanced. Already  the  water  of  the  Segre  was  fo  di- 
miniflTcd,  that  the  cavalry  could,  with  fome  difficulty, 
pals  over,  and  it  took  the  infantry  no  higher  than  the 
ihoulders.  Pompey's  Lieutenants  thought  it  now  tirhe 
to  retreat,  and,  having  firft  fent  over  the  Segre  two 
le'rions  to  mark  out  a  camp,  they  followed  them  foon 
with  the  rell  of  their  forces,  leaving  only  two  cohorts 
in  garrilbn  at  Lerida. 

Crelar  had  a  mind  to  purfuc  them,  but  was  much 
enibarraffcd  how  to  do  it.  If  he  went  with'the  whole 
ar-nlvDver  his   bridge,  he  lengthened  his  march  pro- 

•^    •  digioufly. 
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digioudy,  and  gave   Afranius  time  enoug-h  to  get  toA-R-Toi 

^  •      •  o  D  Ant    (^ 

the  Ebre.  To  expofe  his  infantry,  by  paffing  a  river,  ^^* 
whofe  height  was  frill  lb  confiderable,  was  to  rifquc 
much  ;  -and,  perhaps,  he  was  afraid,  that  his  foldiers 
were  not  difpofed  to  undertake  it.  His  cavalry  he 
could  ufe,  of  which  he  fent  a  large  detachment  over 
the  Segre ;  who  overtake  the  enemy,  harrafs  them, 
fatigue  them,  and  prevent  their  advancing.  The 
combatants  were  feeii  from  the  hills  near  Ca;far's  en- 
campment. At  this  fight  the  legionary  foldiers  come 
of  themfelves  into  the  fentiments  he  wilhed  ;  they  are 
enraged  to  lee  the  enemy  efcape  them,  they  addrefs 
themfelves  to  their  Officers,  and  defire  them  to  beg 
;,  of  their  General  not  to  fpare  them  ;  they  declare,  that 
they  fear  neither  danger  nor  fatigue,  and  that  they 
are  ready  to  pafs  the  river  as  the  horfe  had  done.  Cse- 
far  affeded  fome  relud:ance,  then  yielded  to  their  in- 
treaties :  and,  having  withdrawn  from  every  com- 
pany fuch  as  were  weak  of  body  or  of  lejs  courage 
than  the  reft,  he  left  them  in  the  camp  with  a  legion 
and  all  the  baggage.  The  reft  of  the  army  happily 
pafled  the  river,  by  the  aififtance  of  a  double  line  of 
cavalry,  placed  above  and  below  them.  Some  of  the 
infantry  were  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  cur- 
rent, but  they  were  picked  up  and  {s-vcd  by  the  horfe 
below  them,  fo  that  not  one  man  was  loft.  This 
great  obftacle  being  overcome,  every  thing  elfe  was 
eafy  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  army  v/as  obliged  to 
make  a  circuit  of  fix  miles,  notv/ithitandmg  the  time 
necefiarily  loft  in  crofTing  the  river  •,  the  ardour  of 
Ciefar's  foldiers  was  fuch,  that  they  got  up  at  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  day  to  the  enemy,  who  had  fet  out 
at  midnight. 

When  Afranius  perceived  them  at  fome  diftance, 
being  with  reafon  intimidated,  he  fufpended  his 
march,  halted  on  an  eminence,  and  formed  in  order 
of  battle.  Casfar  would  not  hazard  an  afljon  with  his 
troops  thus  fatigued,  and  halted  likev/ife  in  th?  plain. 
On  this,  the  enemy  relumed  their  march,  and  he  the 
purfuit.     At  laft  they  encamped,  in  which  tht-y  com- 
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A.R.703.i-n'itted  a  great  fault.  For  five  miles  off  were  rfloun- 
Aftt.  c.  j.j^jj-,5  and  deiilcs,  where  a  very  fmall  number  of  men 
^''  rnight  have  llopt  C^efar's  whole  army,  by  which  mearrs 
they  would  have  continued  their  march  to  the  Ebre, 
vvithout  fear  or  danger.  But,  being  fatigued  by  a 
long  march,  during  the  whole  of  which  they  had  con- 
tuuial  fl<irmifhes  with  Caefar's  cavalry,  they  deferred 
every  thing  until  the  next  day.  The  opportunity, 
thus  negle<5ed,  never  returned,  and  this  was  the  caufc 
of  their  ruin. 

About   midnight,  Caefar  was  informed  that  Pom- 
pey's  Lieutenants  were  decamping  without  noife.  Im- 
mediately he  gives  his  army  the  fignal  to  march.    The 
enemy,  finding  they  (hould  be  purfued,  kept  ftill ; 
being  afraid  of  a  nocturnal  fight,  wherein  they  would 
have  had  greatly  the  difadvantage,  on  account  of  their 
heavy  baggage  which  they  had  with  them,  and  the  fu- 
periority  of  C-^far's    cavalry.     As,    therefore,    they 
could  not  give  the  flip  to  their  vigilant  adverfary,  they 
refolved   not  to  hurry  themfelves,  but  to  take  their 
own  time,  and  march  at   their  eafe  by  day-light ;  fa- 
tisfied  they  fhould  then  be  more  able  to  defend  them- 
felves, when   attacked  on  their  route.     But  this  was 
not  Casfar's  defign.     Full  of  that  fire,  which  we  can 
never  admire  too  much,  he  had  formed  a  fcheme  to 
po  round  the  enemy's  camp,  and  get  before  them  to 
the  defiles  of  the  mountains.     Afranius  was  mailer  of 
the  direct  road.  Casfar  was  therefore  obliged  to  march 
through  vallics  and  precipices,  and  over  fleep  rocks,, 
which  the  foldiers  could  not  climb,  but  by  difcncum- 
bering  themfelves  of  their  arms,  and  returning  them 
afterwards  to  one  another.  In  this  march  they  feemed 
at  firfl  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  enemy ;  wherefore 
Afranius's  foldiers,    who  obferved   them  from   their 
camp,  infulted  them   on   their  fuppofed  flight.     But, 
they  were  ftrangely  furprized,  when  they  faw  them  af- 
ter fome  time  turn  to  the  right,  fo  that  the  moil  ad- 
vanced of  them  were   near  their  camp.     They  then 
ran  all  to  arms,  and   were   for  making  hafte   to   the 
mountains.     But  the  tiAiie  v/as  paft :  Caefar  had   got 
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the  ftart  of  them  :  arid  as  his   cavalry   perpetually  in-  A.R.  703. 
cotnmoded  the  enemy,  and  retarded  their  march  ;  his   ^'l^^^, 
legions,  notwithfiandrng  the  difficult  ways,  got  hrft  to 
the  defiles.  •  . 

•'    Afranius  faw>now  that  he  lirvd  the  enemiy  both  in 
front  and  feaY.     In  this  diftrefe  he  halted  on  an  emi- 
nence, from  whence  he  detached  four  Spanilh  cohorts 
to  ta-kepoflfefTion  of  the  higheft  mountain  thereabouts. 
His  intention  was  to  get  to  Odogefa  over  the  hills, 
as  he  was  debarred  the  way  of  the  plain.     But  Ca^far's 
cavalry  furrounded,    and   cut  thole  four  cohorts  to 
pieces,  in  fight  of  both  armies. 
■    Casfar  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  exterminate  Afra- 
nius*s  army,  which,  in  the   confternation  it  then  was, 
would  have  made  little  refiftance.     He  was  prefled, 
on  all  fides,  to  give  the  fignal ;  and  the  Officers  got 
round    him,  proving    by   arguments,  which   he  cer- 
tainly had  no  occafion  for,  that  vidory  was  inevitable. 
But  he  abfolutely   refufed  to  engage;    becaufe,    he 
knew,  he  could  bring  things  to  a  eonclufion,  without 
drawing  a  fword,  and  reduce  the  enemy  by  famine. 
"  Why  fhould  I,"    faid  he,  "    even  fuppofing  the 
**  event  of  the  battle  to  be  fortunate,  why  fiiould  I 
"  expofe  to  death  and  wounds  foldiers  v.'ho  have  de- 
"  ferved  fo  well  of  me  ?  Why  fliould  I  tempt  fortune  .f* 
"  It  is  lefs  worthy  of  a  good  General  to  gain  the  vic- 
"  tory  by  his  ficill,  than  by  the  force  of  his  arms  ?** 
He  was  alfo,  as  he  afiures  us,  touched  with  compaffion 
for  Afranius's  foldiers  ;  who,  after  all,  were  his  coun- 
trymen, and  whom  he  muft  have  flaughtered,  when 
he  could  equally  fucceed  vv^ithout  touching  their  lives. 
Perhaps,  alfo,  he  too  much  defpifed  Pompey's  Lieu- 
tenants to  match  himfelf  with  them,  and  had  a  mind  to 
reduce  them  to  the  mortifying  neceffity  of  laying  down 
their  arms,  and  begging  quarter. 

This  his  refolution  was  not  at  all  relifhed  by  his 
army  ;  who,  in  their  difcontent,  faid  aloud,  that  fince 
Cjefar  did  not  lay  hold  of  fo  favourable  an  opportu- 
nity, nor  let  them  fight  when  they  had  a  mind,  they 
would  not  fight  when  he  had  a  mind.     But   nothing 
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A.R.  703.  could  Ihake  him.  He  was  fo  lure  of  conqueft,  that 
^49.^*  ^^  ^^^^  retreated  a  little,  to  give  Afranius  and  Pe- 
treius  liberty  to  regain  their  camp,  which  they  did. 
He  then  pofted  troops  on  the  mountains  to  guard  thie 
defiles,  and  came  and  encamped  as  near  the  enemy  as 
pofTible. 

Caeiar  was  near  reaping  the  very  next  day  the  fruits 
of  his  clemency  and  good  condufb.     For  Pompey's 
Lieutenants  having  undertook  to  draw  a  foffe  and  pa- 
rapet from  their  camp  to  the  place  where  they  wa- 
tered, and  being  gone  to  give  diredlions .  themfelves 
about-the  work,  many  of  their  foldiers,  in  their  ab- 
fencc,    entered    into    converfation   with    thofe    they 
knew   in  C^far's  army.     They   began   by  thanking 
them  for  having  fpared  them  the  day  before,  owning 
they  were  indebted  .to   them  for  their  lives.     After- 
wards they  afl<.ed  them,  if  they  might  truft  to  Caefar's 
honour  •,  teftifying  much  grief,  at  being  obliged  to 
fight  with  their  countrymen  and  relations,  with  whom 
they  were  united  by  the  holieft  ties.     At  laft,  they 
ftipulated  even  for  their  Generals,   whom  they  would 
not  feem  to  betray ;    and   promifed,  if  the   lives  of 
■   Afranius  and  Petreius  were  granted  them,  to  change 
fides.     They  had  already  fent  fome  of  their  principal 
Officers  to  negotiate  with  Casfar  •,  and,  thefe  prelimi- 
•  naries  to  an  accommodation  being  fettled,  the  foldiers 
of  both  armies  went  into  one  another's  encampment, 
."fo  that  the  two  camps  were  now  in  a  manner  one. 
Things  vv'cre  carried  to  fuch  a  length,  that  Afranius's 
fon  (ent  to  Csefar,  to  defire  he  would  give  his  word 
for  his  life,  and  that  of  his  father.     The  joy  was  ge- 
neral, they   mutually   congratulated  each  other  •,  the 

-  xjine,  in  that  they  had  efcapcd  fo  imminent  danger: ; 
,-and  the  other,  in  that  they  had  brought  to  a  happy 
:.x:onclufion  fo  important  an  enterprize  without  ll;riking 
la.  blow. 

This  was  the  fiiuation  of  afiairs,  when  Afranius  and 

-  Petreius,  being  informed  thereof,  returned  to  their 
camp.  Afranius  came  eafily  to  a  refolution,  being 
prepared  for  ^^U  events.  -But  Petreius  \vas  not  wanting 

to 
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to  himfelf.     He.  arms  his  (laves,  and,  joining  them  to  A.  R.  703. 
his  Spanifli  guard,  falls  on  fuch  of  CasCar's  foldiers  as   ^"**  ^ 
he  found  among  his  own;  kills  fome  of  them,  and        '* 
forces  the  reft  to  make  off. 

After  this  he  goes  through  the  whole  camp,  beg- 
ging his  troops  with  tears  to  have  pity  on  him,  and 
Pompey  their  General ;  and  that  they  would  not  de- 
liver them  both  up  to  the  cruel  vengeance  of  their 
enemies.  Every  one  upon  this  flocks  to  the  head- 
quarters. There  Petreius  propofes  to  the  army  to 
bind  themfelves  by  a  new  oath,  not  to  abandon  nor 
betray  their  Commanders,  nor  to  adt  feparately,  but 
"all  in  concert  for  the  common  good.  He  himfelf 
took  this  oath  firft,  and  then  exad:ed  it  of  Afranius, 
afterwards  of  the  Officers,  and  laftly  of  every  foldier. 

Petreius's  zeal  ftopped  not  here,  he  extended  it 
even  to  cruelty.  He  iffued  an  order,  that  all  thcfe 
who  had  any  of  Csefar's  foldiers  in  their  tents  ihould 
fignify  it,  that  they  might  be  put  to  death  in  the 
fight  of  the  whole  army.  Some  obeyed  ;  but  the  ma- 
jority detefted^  this  bloody  order-,  they  carefully  hid 
thofe  who  were  under  their  prote6lion,  and  procured 
them  means  to  efcape  in  the  night.  However,  they 
all  punctually  obferved  their  new  oath.  The  agree- 
ment they  had  almoft  concluded  with  C^efar  was  for- 
got, and  nothing  was  now  thought  of  but  renewing 
the  war. 

It  was  in  Casfar's  power  to  have  made  reprizals, 
for  he  had  in  his  camp  many  of  the  enemy's  officers 
and  foldiers.  But  he  was  not  at  all  difpofcd  to  make 
life  of  that  right,  which  is  often  confidered  as  legal, 
but,  if  cooly  examined,  is  very  inhuman.  He  let 
thorn  all  retire,  without  putting  them  in  fear.  Some 
of  the  Tribunes  and  Centurions  chofe  to  ftay  with  him, 
and  take  on  in  his  fervice.  He  entertained  thefe  with 
pleafure,  and  always  diftinguifhed,  honoured,  and 
advanced,  them. 

Petreius  found  it  eafier  to  renew  the  war,  than  to 
fuftain  it.  He  could  neither  forage,  nor  water,  with- 
out much   difficulty   and   danger.     Provifions   were 
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A.R. 70}.  fcarce  in  his  camp,  and  the  Spaniards  deferted  ift 
^^'  '  Ihoals.  He  had  no  other  refowrce  left  than  to  get  to 
fome  fortrefs,  under  whofe  walls  he  might  ihelter 
himfelf.  He  was  between  Tarragone  and  Lerida,  and 
was  fome  time  before  he  determined,  toward?  which 
of  thofe  cities  he  fhould  march.  The  laft  being  rteareft, 
he  refolved  to  return  there. 

But  the  difficulty  was  how  to  get  at  it.  Caefar*s 
cavalry  continually  harrafled  his  flying  troops.  In 
the  plains,  the  rear,  by  making  head  from  time  to 
time  againiV  it,  gave  the  van  means  of  advancing 
fomewhat.  When  they  fell  in  with  an  eminence,  they 
had  more  advantage  -,  becaufe  thofe  who  were  firft 
could  cover  them  behind.  But,  when  they  were  to 
defcend,  it  was  exadlly  the  contrary.  Then  the  legi- 
ons turned  upon  the  adverfary's  cavalry,  and  endea- 
voured to  drive  them  back  a  good  way,  after  which 
they  ran  down  the  valley  precipitately,  until  they  came 
to  the  oppofite  eminence.  The  infantry  did  all ;  for 
their  cavalry  was  fo  terrified,  that,  far  from  being  of 
any  fervice,  they  were  forced  to  place  it  in  the  center, 
to  fecure  it. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  fo  painful,  and  inter- 
rupted, a  march,  could  not  be  expeditious.  When 
Afranius  and  Petreius  had  advanced  four  miles,  they 
halted  on  an  eminence,  and  drew  a  line  before  them, 
as  it  were  to  encamp ;  but  did  not  unload  their  beads 
of  burthen.  Crefar  was  hereby  deceived  ;  he  began 
to  eftablifh  his  camp,  pitched  his  tents,  and  fent  his 
cavalry  to  forage.  This  was  what  Pompey's  Lieute- 
nants wanted.  Suddenly  therefore,  towards  noon, 
they  refume  their  march  brifkly,  hoping  to  be  rid  of 
that  formidable  cavalry,  which  fo  much  incommoded 
them.  But  Caefar  fets  out  immediately  with  his  legi- 
ons, leaving  a  few  cohorts  to  guard  the  baggage,  and 
fends  orders  to  his  cavalry  to  return  with  all  diligence. 
The  cavalry  returned  with  all  diligence,  and,  having 
pvertook  the  enemy  before  the  clofe  of  day,  attacked 
ihf  m  fo  vigorouOy,  that  they  were  forced  to  encamp 
"       .  '  where! 
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^vhere  they  then  were,  far  from  any  water,  and  on:  very  A.  r.  ^a jw 
difadvantageous  oround.  '^"*-  ^' 

Caefar  could  have  given  a  good  account  of  this 
army,  if  he  had  attacked  them.  But  he  purfued  his 
old  plan,  intending  to  compel  the  enemy  to  furrender, 
by  harralllng  them,  and  cutting  them  off  from  all  ne- 
cefTaries.  They  were  in  the  worfl  of  fituations.  As 
their  camp  was  bad,  they  endeavoured  to  change  it. 
But  the  farther  they  extended,  in  order  to  better  their 
pofition,  the  farther  they  went  from  water :  and  to 
avoid  one  inconvenience  fell  into  another.  The  firft 
night  no  body  went  out  of  the  camp  for  water,  and 
the  next  day  the  whole  army  was  obliged  to  do  it  in 
order  of  battle,  fo  that  they  could  not  forage  that  day. 
Want,  and  the  defire  of  marching  with  lefs  difficulty, 
foon  conftrained  them  to  kill  all  the  beads  of  burthen. 

Csefar  ftrangely  augmented  their  confufion  by  be- 
ginning to  draw  lines  round  their  camp,  to  inclofe 
them.  He  had  already  worked  hard  on  them  for  two 
days,  and  made  a  considerable  progrefs  ;  when  Afra- 
nius  and  Petreius,  fenfible  of  the  confequences,  drew 
all  their  forces  out  of  the  camp,  and  formed  them  in 
order  of  battle.  Csefar  prefently  called  in  his  work- 
men,- and  put  his  army  in  a  condition  to  receive  them, 
if  they  attacked  him  ;  but  would  not  enter  the  firft 
into  ailion.  Pompey's  Lieutenants,  feeing  him  in  fo 
good  order,  kept  quiet ;  and  in  the  evening  both  ar- 
mies retired,  without  coming  to  blows.  The  next 
day,  which  was  the  fourth  from  the  fetting  about  the 
lines,  Csefar  prepared  to  finilh  them.  Afranius  and. 
Petreius  endeavoured,  as  their  laft  refource,  to  find  a 
fordable  place  in  the  Segre.  But  their  vigilant  adver-. 
fary  fent  immediately  over  the  river  his  light-armed 
Germans,  and  a  good  part  of  his  cavalry,  and  ppfted. 
on  the  banks. at  a  fmall  diftance  from  one  another  many 
good  Gorps-de-gardes.  .  , 

At  laft  Pompey's  Lieutenants,  having  no  hope  left, 
and  being  in  want  of  every  thing,  wood,  forage,  wa-, 
ter,  corn,  were  forced  to  dq  as  Casfar  defired.     Afra-. 
•nius  af^ied  for  an  interview  -,  and  that  it  might  be,  if 

pofnble. 
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A.  R.  705.  pofiible,  in  fome  place  out  of  the  light  of  the  foldiers.' 
Ant.  c.  Casfar  confented  to  the  interview,  but  not  under  the 
*^'  circumllance  Afranius  defired.  This  iaft  was  all  fub- 
miflion,  and,  having  given  his  fon  for  an  hoftage,  went 
to  the  place  appointed  by  the  Vidor.  The  converfa- 
tion  was  at  the  head  of  the  two  armies,  who  could  hear 
all  that  palTed  on  both  fides. 

Afranius  fpoke  with  great  humility.  He  excufed 
himfelf  on  account  of  the  fidelity  he  owed  to  Pompey 
his  General,  acknowledged  himfelf  vanquiihed,  and 
conjured  Csefar  very  fubmiiTively,  not  to  make  a  rigor- 
ous ufe  of  his  vidory,  but  to  fpare  the  lives  of  his  un- 
happy countrymen. 

Csefar,  though  willing  to  exert  his  clemency,  had 
yet  a  mind  to  prove  Afranius  in  the  wrong.  He  told 
him,  that  he  and  his  collegue  were  only  to  blame,  and 
the  only  enemies  to  peace;  while  the  General  they 
fought  againft,  and  the  two  armies,  had  done  all  they 
could  to  attain  it.  He  added  a  Ihort  harangue  in  fa- 
vour of  his  caufe,  iind  made  a  relation  of  all  the  prcr 
tended  injuries  he  had  received.  He  concluded,  by 
ordering  Afranius  to  difband  his  army.  *'  I  will  not, 
**■  fays  he,  take  from  you  your  foldiers  and  enlift  them, 
"  as  I  could  eafily  do,  but  I  will  prevent  your  employ- 
*'  ing  them  againft  me.  Therefore  leave  thefe  pro- 
"  vinces,  and  difband  your  forces  :  in  which  cafe  no 
*'  body  fhall  have  reafon  to  complain  of  my  treatment. 
*'  This  is  my  final  relblution,  and  the  only  condition  I 
"  infift  on." 

This  difcourfe  of  C^far  was  very  agreeable  to  Afra- 
nius's  foldiers ;  who,  inftead  of  being  puniflied,  as 
they  feared,  were  in  fome  fort  rewarded  by  the  dif- 
charge  their  Conqueror  procured  them.  They  plainly 
ihcwed  their  fatisfadion.  For,  while  the  place  and 
time  of  their  difmiffion  were  debating,  they  fignified 
by  their  geftures  and  cries,  that  they  defired  to  be 
diibanded  immediately.  After  fome  difcufiion  of  that 
article  by  Cfefar  and  Afranius,  it  was  regulated,  that 
thofe  who  had  houfes  or  polfefiions  in  Spain,  who 
madtMii?ar.a  third  of  the, army,  ihould  be  difcharged 

on 
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on  the  Ipot  •,   and  the  reft  near  the  Var,  a  little  river  A.  R.  703, 
that  parts   Gaul  from  Italy.     Csefar  on  his  fide  de-      ^'^'    ' 
dared,  that  he  would  hurt  no  body,  nor  force  any 
one  to  take  on  in  his  fervice.     He  even  promifed  to 
find  them  in  corn  until  they  got  to  the  Var.     And 
laftly,  he  carried  his  generofity  fo  far,  as  to  reftore  to    * 
them  all  they  had  loft  in  the  war,  that  could  be  known" 
again-,    indemnifying  himfelf  his  own  foldiers,  who 
hereby  loft  part  of  their  booty.     By  this  condud  he 
acquired  the  friendftiip  and  confidence  of  the  foldiers 
of  the  other  party  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  from  that 
time,  during  the  two  days  that  were  fpent  in  giving 
difcharges  to  thofe   who  were   to   be  forthwith  dif- 
banded,  he  was  the  arbiter  of  all  the  difputes  they  had, 
either  among  themfelves,  or  with  their  Commanders. 
Thefe  two  days  expired,  thofe  who  were  to  go  to  the 
Var  fet  out  in   this  order.     Two  of  Casfar's  legions 
marched  at  the  head,  the  others  in  the  rear,  and  the 
vanquiftied  troops  in  the  middle.    Q^  Fufius  Calenus, 
one  of  Csefar's  Lieutenants,  prefided  over  the  march. 
When  they  were  come  to  the  prefcribed  place,  Afra- 
nius's  foldiers   were  dift^anded,  their  Chiefs  and  prin- 
cipal Officers  went  away  to  Pompey,  and  a  great  num-' 
ber  of  the  foldiers  entered  into  frefli  engagements  with 
Csfar,  and   took  on  voluntarily  in  the  fervice  of  a 
General,  who  knew  fo  well  how  to  conquer,  and  to 
make  ufe  of  his  victory. 

This  campaign  of  Csefar,  and  the  proofs  he  -gave 
in  it  of  his  extraordinary  fkill  in  military  affairs,  and 
the  art  of  choofing  his  ground,  have  gained  the  de- 
i^rved  applaufe  of  all  ages ;  and  in  thefe  latter  times, 
as  I  have  elfe where  obferved,  the  approbation  of  the' 
great  Conde  has  put  the  feal  to  this  univerfal  admi- 
ration. It  is  tot  proper  for  me  to  dwell  on  a  fubjecft 
fo  much  above  my  knowledge.  But  the  magnani- 
mity of  his  proceedings,  that  fund  of  clemency,  which 
even  the  injuftice  and  cruelty  of  his  adverfaries  could 
not  exhauft  -,  his  noble  confidence  of  fuccefs,  and  ge- 
nerous refufal  to  increafe  his  forces,  by  any  other 
way  than  the  free  confent  of  thofe  who  lifted  under 

him ; 
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A.  R.  703.  him  •,  thefe  are  virtues,  whofe  worth  I  am  extremely 
Ant-  c.  f^j^fjble  of,  and  which  I   am  only   forry  to  fee  em- 
ployed to  fo   bad  a  purpofe  as  that  of  enilaving  his 
country. 

Csef.  deB.      Many  prefling  reafons   recalled  Csefar   to  Rome. 

Civ.ii.  17.  guj-  Varro,  a  Lieutenant  of  Pompey,  having  under 
him  two  legions  and  thirty  cohorts  of  auxiliaries,  yet 
kept  Ulterior  Spain  ;  and  it  was  a  maxim  with  Csefar, 
to  think  he  had  done  nothing,  while  any  thing  re- 
mained to  be  done.  He  therefore  fent  there  in  hafte 
Q^  Caffius,  Tribune  of  the  People,  with  two  legions, 
whom  he  prefently  followed  with  fix  hundred  horfe. 
But  he  found  no  employment  for  thefe  forces.  He 
had  little  to  do,  befides  fhewing  himfelf,  to  reduce 
that  province,  which  had  been  long  well-afFe6led  to 
him  •,  as  he  had  been  Quieitor  there,  and  had  after- 
wards governed  it  as  Proprietor.  So  that  as  foon  as 
his  troops  appeared,  and  it  was  known  that  he  was 
there,  the  whole  country  rofe  in  his  favour.  At  the 
fame  time,  one  of  Varro 's  legions,  which  had  been 
raifed   in  the  province,  deferted  under  his  eyes,  and 

Seville,  retired  to  Hifpalis,  wliich  town  had  declared  for 
Casfar.  Pompey*s  Lieutenant  did  not  attempt  a  vain, 
refiftance.  He  delivered  the  legion  that  kept  with; 
him  to  the  perfon  Caefar  fent  to  take  the  command  of 
it,  went  himfelf  to  him  at  Corduba,  and  brought  with- 
him  what  money  he  had  in  his  hands,  and  an  inventory 
of  the  {lores  and  {hipping. 

Cfefar  had  nothing  now  to  do  at  Corduba,  where 
he  had  fummoned  a  General  AfTembly,  but  to  receive 
the  fubmiffions  of  the  nations,  and  the  congratulations 
of  all  the  Roman  Knights  and  Citizens  in  Boeotica.. 
He  rewarded  thofe  who  had  diftinguiflied  themfelvefe 

Liv.  Eplt.  in  his  favour;  and  the  city  of  Cadiz  was  honoured, 

no-  on  that  occafion,  with  the  freedom  of  Rome  :  on  thofe 

he  was  neceflitated  to  punifh,  he  only  impofed  pecu- 
niary mulds.  After  which,  leaving  Q^  Caffius,  with 
four  legions,  to  command  in  his  abfcnce,  he  em- 
barked, on  Varro's  Ihips,  and  landed  at  Tarragone, 
where  he  received  the. deputations  of  the  nations  of 

almoft 
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almoft  all  Citerior  Spain.     From  thence  he  went  by  ^- ^-  703* 
land  to  Narbonne,  and  thence  to  his  camp   before      ^j, 
Marfeille ;  which  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity, 
and  only  waited  for  his  coming  to  furrender. 

The  Marfeillians  had  defended  thcmfelves  with  ex-  cxf.  deB. 
traordinary  courage.     They  had  twice  tried  their  for-  C-i.  56.  & 
tune  in  afea-fight;  once  with  their  own  force,  and"*'* 
afterwards  with  a  reinforcement  of  feventeen  fhips, 
fent  them  by  Pompey,  under  the  command  of  L. 
Nafidius.     They  were  both  times  worlled  by  D.  Bru- 
tus, Commander  of  the  fmall  fleet  that  Casfar  had  fta- 
tioned  before  their  port.     They  did  not,  however, 
fail  either  through  want  of  courage,  or  fkill :  and  even 
might  have  fucceeded  in  the  fecond  adion,  had  Nafi- 
xlius  manifefted  a  refolution  equal  to  theirs.     But  he 
was  not  equally  interefled  in  the  defence  of  Marfeille ; 
and,    when  the  fight  grew  warm,    bore  away,  and 
bafely  deferted  his  allies. 

That  which  gave  D.  Brutus  the  fuperiority  was  the 
incredible  valour  of  his  foldiers,  who  had  been  care- 
fully felefted  from  among  the  ftouteft  men  of  every 
legion  :  and  who,  grappling  with  the  enemy's  Ihips, 
boarded  them  fuddenly,  and  rendered  ufelefs  to  the 
Marfeillians  their  fuperior  fkill  in  the  conftrudion  and, 
management  of  their  fhips.  We  may  recoiled  the 
(lory  I  told  eifcwhere  of  a  foldier,  who,  having  loft 
his  right-hand,  fought  with  his  left,  until  the  adver- 
fary  (hip  was  forced  and  took.  The  inhabitants  of 
Marfeille  had -not  only  fufFered  by  fea,  but  had  been 
alfo  vigoroufly  attacked  by  land.  Trebonius,  to 
"whofe  care  Crefar  had  entrufted  the  fiege,  conftruded 
with  infinite  labour  machines  of  all  forts,  made  fre^ 
quent  aflauks,  repulfed  all  the  fallies,  and,  at  laft, 
after  fome  months  made  a  breach  in  the  wall.  Part 
of  a  tower,  being  undermined,  fell,  and  the  reft  of  it 
was  in  .danger  :  which,  if  the  Romans  demoliihed, 
ttiey  opened  to  themfelves  a  way  into  the  town  in  fpite 
of  ail  oppofition.  In  this  extremity  the  befieged  threw 
themfelves  on  the  mercy  of  the  Vidors.  They -come 
out  of  the  gates  in  crouds  in  the  manner  (^fuppliants,' 

extend- 
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A.R  703.  extending  their  hands  towards  the  Roman  camp.  Ac 
Ant.  c.  fight  of  chem,  the  attack  ceafes ;  and  the  Marfeilli- 
'^^'  ans  advance  to  the  commanding  Officers,  proftrate 
themfelves  before  them,  and  beg  of  them  to  ftay  for 
C^far's  arrival.  They  acknowledge  they  can  no  lon- 
ger make  any  defence  -,  and  c'onfequently,  that  Csefar 
•would  be  always  mafter  of  their  fate.  They  repre- 
fent  with  tears,  that,  if  the  remainder  of  the  tower 
was  thrown  down,  and  the  breach  thereby  enlarged, 
it  would  be  impoffible  to  reflrain  the  ardor  of  the  fol- 
diers,  and  their  city  would  be  inevitably  pillaged, 
facked,  and  utterly  deftroyed.  All  this  was  delivered 
in  an  affefting  manner,  by  men,  whom  necelTity 
alone  v/ould  have  made  eloquent,  if  they  had  not 
added  thereto  the  knowledge  of  polite  literature, 
which  had  been  always  cultivated  at  Marfeille  with 
care  and  fuccefs. 

Trebonius  had  inftru6lions  from  Csfar  agreeable  to 
what  the  inhabitants  of  Marfeille  defired.  That 
great  man,  full  of  humanity,  and  love  for  learning, 
in  which  he  himfelf  excelled,  thought  he  fliould  fully 
liis  glory,  by  deftroying  fo  famous  a  city,  which  was 
ihe  habitation  of  the  Gaulifh  mufcs,  and  the  centre 
of  Gaulifh  politenefs.  He  had  therefore  ftrongly  re- 
commended to  his  Lieutenant  not  to  fuffer  the  town 
to  be  ftormed,  left  the  exafperated  foldiers  fhould  put 
ro  the  {word,  as  they  threatened,  all  who  were  able 
to  bear  arms.  Trebonius  followed  his  orders ;  yielded 
to  the  intreatles  of  the  fuppliants,  and  confented  to  a 
fort  of  truce  •,  to  the  great  difcontent  of  his  foldiers, 
v/ho  complained,  that  they  were  deprived  of  the  fruif 
of  their  conqueft,  and  hindered  from  taking  a  town 
that  could  make  no  defence. 

The  truce,  as  it  is  ufual,  was  produdlive  of  negli- 
gence and  fecurity.  The  Romans,  forgetting  that 
ftrid  difcipline  is  never  more  neceffdry  than  when  an 
accommodation  with  an  enemy  is  on  foot,  as  that  is  the 
time  for  furprize  and  treachery,  were  nor  at  all  on 
their  guard,  nor  apprehended  any  danger.  So  fine 
an  opportunity  tempted  the  Marfeillians,  and  made 

them 
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them  guilty,  if  we  are  to'take  C^far's  account  literally,  A.  R.  703. 
of  an  inexcufable  perfidy.  Obferving  one  day,  that  the  ^'  ' 
wind  was  high,  and  blew  full  on  the  Roman  machines, 
they  on  a  fudden  fet  them  on  fire  •,  and,  the  wind 
making  it  impoffible  for  the  befiegers  to  extinguifh  it, 
thofe  works  were  in  an  inftant  confumed  that  had  coft 
fo  much  time  and  labour.  This  advantage  rejoiced 
the  Marfeillians,  but  was  of  little  real  fervice  to  them. 
The  Roman  foldiers,  animated  by  revenge,  worked 
on  the  reconftrudion  of  thefe  machines  with  fuch  di- 
ligence, that,  in  a  few  days,  all  things  were  reftored 
to  their  priftine  condition,  and  the  befieged  were  re- 
duced to  a  reiteration  of  their  fubmiffion  and  intrea- 
ties. 

Caefar's  narration  is  imperfe6l  in  this  place.     For 
although  the  thread  of  the  ftory  gives  rocm  to  believe, 
that  it  was  to  Trebonius  that  thefe  frefli  fuppiications 
of  the  Marfeillians  were  prefented ;  yet  he  does  not 
fay  fo  exprefsly.     And  indeed,  if  the  foldiers  {hewed 
their  indignation  at  the  firfl  truce  granted  the  be- 
fieged ;  how  would  they,  irritated,  as  they  mud  be^ 
anew  by  this  horrible  treachery,    have  fuffered  the 
concefTion  of  a  fecond  ?  On  the  other  fide,  when,  af-  ^fj'i^^' 
ter  an  interruption  of  fome  pages,  Casfar  refumes  the  22. 
relation  of  the  fiege  of  Marfeille,'  he  does  not  fay  nei- 
ther, that  its   inhabitants  waited  for  his  coming,  to 
furrender.  He -does  not  fay,  that  he  reproached  them,r 
as   was   natural,    with   their  infidelity    and  perjury. 
They  are  received  as  if  they  had  not  forfeited  all  pre- 
tenfions  to  mercy.     If  to  thefe  confiderations  we  add 
^fo  his  known  hatred  to  thofe  of  Marfeille,  of  which 
there  are  evident  marks  in  his .  Commentaries,  and  cic.  Phil, 
which  is  alfo  attefted  by  Cicero  ;  may  we  not  be  al-  JJ'^^j 
lowed  to  doubt  of  what  their  enemy  reports  to  their  19. 
difad vantage  •,    and  to  clear  the  inhabitants  of  that 
celebrated  city  from  the  opprobrium  of  a  perfidy 
equally  criminal  and  fenfelefs  in  their  then  circum* 
ftances  ?  "... 

But,  if  we  may  fufped  that  Cfefar's  .hatred  pre- 
vailed on  him,  either  to  mif-report  fadls,  or,  at  lealt. 

Vol.  IX.  '  G  to 
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A.  R.  703.  to  trull  too  lightly  to  the  memories  of  thofe  who  con- 
49!^"  ti»-i^ed  the  fiege  in  his  abfence  ;  that  hatred,  however, 
was  void  of  cruelty.  He  fpared  the  Marfeillians  from 
being  plundered  :  he  left  their  walls  and  edifices 
Handing  ;  he  did  them  no  hurt  in  their  perfons ;  he 
deprived  them  not  of  their  liberty.  But  he  difarmed 
them,  feized  on  all  their  fhips,  and  took  all  the  money 
out  of  the  public  Treafury.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus 
efcaped  by  lea,  before  the  furrender  of  the  town; 
and  went  into  Greece  to  join  Pompey.  Csefar,  having 
left  two  legions  in  Marfeille,  fet  out  for  Italy.  Pom- 
pey and  the  Senate  in  his  camp,  to  reward  in  what 
manner  they  were  able,  the  fidelity  of  the  Marfeilli- 
ans, gave  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  city  to 
Pliocasa,  in  Ionia,  which  was  the  mother-town  of 
Marfeille. 

Wherever  Casfar  went  in  perfon,  fortune  faithfully- 
accompanied  him  ;  or  rather  the  fuperiority  of  his  ge- 
nius ever  rendered  him  victorious.  His  Lieutenants 
were  not  always  equally  fuccefsful ;  and  his  party  fuf- 
fered  this  year  two  confiderable  checks  ;  one  in  Illyri- 
cum,  and  the  other  in  Africa. 
Lncan.  We  have  but  few  particulars  of  that  in  Illyricum, 

^^^'-  becaufe  Caefar's  account  of  it  is  loft.  We  only  know, 
2.*^*"  *  that  Dclobella  and  C.  Antonius,  who  commanded  for 
Appian.  him  on  that  coaft,  were  vanquifhed  by  M.  Odavius 
cS  deB.  ^^^  Scribonius  Libo,  Pompey's  Lieutenants,  who  had 
Civ.  111.  a  fuperior  naval  force  -,  and  that  C.  Antonius  was 
^7*  obliged  to  furrender  himfelf  prifoner  with  fifteen  co- 

horts. An  exprelTion  of  Ca::rar,  occafionally,  informs 
us,  that  there  was  treafon  in  the  cafe  ;  and  that  one  of 
his  braveft  Officers,  who  was  probably  that  Pulfio  *, 
of  whom  we  have  related  a  memorable  adlion  in  the 
Gaulifh  war,  diflionoured  himfelf  here  by  a  bafe  per- 
fidy againft  his  General,  and  occafioned  the  lofs  of  the 
army. 

•  At  leaft,  tliere  is  but  the  clifFerence  of  one  letter  in  the  name. 
He  is  called  T.  Pulfio  in  the  5th  book  of  the  Gauliih  War;  and  T. 
"Pulcio  in  the  3^  book  of  the  Civil  War. 

One 
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One  cohort,  on  the  contrary,  gave  proof  of  an  al-  -'^-  R-  7oj, 
moft  incredible,  and  unexampled,  fidelityi  Some  ^^^'^' 
troops,  who  efcapedfrom  C.  Antonius's  defeat,  built, 
to  crofs  the  fea  with,  three  floats,  fuftained  on  each 
fide  by  great  empty  cafes,  fo  difpofed  as  to  hide  the 
oars ;  fo  that  thefe  rafts  advanced  without  fhewing 
what  worked  them.  In  the  middle  was  a  tower. 
But,  among  Pompey's  marines,  were  fome  of  the 
old  pirates,  whom  he  formerly  overcame,  who  were 
well-acquainted  with  all  the  artifices  in  ufe  in  fea  wars* 
Thefe  faftened  to  the  rocks,  near  thofe  places  the 
rafts  were  to  pafs  through,  twilled  chains  like  nets, 
that  were  covered  by  the  water.  Two  of  the  rafts 
avoided  them  ;  the  third  was  taken  in  them.  In  it 
were  fome  foldiers  of  Opitergium,  a  Venetian  city,  oderzo. 
beyond  the  Po.  Thefe  brave  men  defended  them- 
felves  till  night  with  invincible  courage.  But,  after 
many  fruitlefs  efforts  to  difengage  themfelves,  finding 
it  impoffible  to  get  off,  they  chofe  to  turn  their  fwords 
againft  one  another,  and  mutually  kill  themfelves  to 
the  lafl  man  rather  than  furrender  to  the  enemy. 

The  caufe  of  Casfar's  lofs  in  Africa  was  Curio's  c*f.  deB. 
rafhnefs.  No  lefs  audacious  in  the  field,  than  he  had  ^^"  "  ^^* 
been  in  domeftic  dilfenfions  and  his  contefts  with  the 
Senate  -,  he  fet  out  from  Sicily,  which  Cato  aban- 
doned to  him,  taking  with  him  but  two  legions,  out 
of  four  that  Caefar  had  appointed  him,  and  five  hun- 
dred horfe.  He  greatly  defpifed  the  enemy  he  was 
going  againft  in  Africa  ;  and  he  was  not  in  the  wrong* 
This  was  Attius  Varus  -,  who,  having  been  drove  by 
Cffifar  from  Ofimo,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  fled 
directly  into  the  province  of  Africa,  which  he  had 
governed  fome  years  before  as  Proprietor ;  hoping, 
that  a  people,  ufed  to  obey  him,  would  refpedt  his 
name  and  orders.  He  was  not  miftaken.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  in  feizing  the  Government ;  and  raifed  men 
in  that  country,  whom  he  formed  into  two  legions. 
Mean  while  Tubero,  whom  the  Senate  had  appointed 
Governor  of  that  province,  came  to  take  poflelTion 
of  it.     Varus,  who  was  ambitious  and  covetous,  paid 
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A  R.703-  no  deference  to  the  Senate's  authority  •,  and,  as  he  wa9 
Ant.  C.  j^afl-gj.  Qf  the  country  and  coafts,  repulfed  Tubera 
with  fuch  feverity,  as  not  even  to  fufFer  him  to  fet 
alhore  his  fon,  who  was  fick.  The  two  Tubero's 
were  therefore  obliged  to  return  in  the  fame  fhip  that 
brought  them ;  and  went  to  Pompey.  Such  w^s^ 
Varus  ;  inconfiderate,  proud,  and  of  fmall  capacity. 
But  he  had  a  powerful  ally  in  Juba,  King  of  Mau- 
ritania and  a  part  of  Numidia.  This  Prince  was  the 
fon  of  Hiempfal,  whofe  dominions  Pompey  had  for- 
merly enlarged,  when  he  warred  for  Sylla  in  Africa. 
Befides  this  motive  of  gratitude  which  attached  Juba 
to  Pompey's  party,  he  had  another,  from  his  perfonal 
hatred  to  Curio  •,  who,  when  Tribune  of  the  People, 
had  propofed  a  law  to  confifcate  his  kingdom,  and  re- 
duce it  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  This  ha-^ 
tred,  feconded  by  a  great  force,  made  Juba  a  formi- 
dable enemy  to  Curio  ;  or,  at  lead,  fuch  a  one  as  he 
ought  to  have  carefully  guarded  againft,  by  obferving 
a  circumfped:,  prudent,  conduct.  But  this  was  what 
the  young  warrior  was  not  capable  of:  naturally  pre- 
fumptuous,  and  overfet  with  the  fuccefs  he  had  at  his 
firfl  coming. 

"^For  he  debarked  in  Africa,  without  danger  or 
trouble  j  and,  having  encamped  near  the  river  Bra- 
gada,  he  began  by  getting  the  better  in  a  combat  of 
cavalry  :  in  confequence  of  which,  he  permitted  his 
foldiers  to  proclaim  him  Imperator.  He  then  ad- 
vanced nearer  to  Varus,  who  was  encamped  under  the 
walls  of  Utica :  and,  being  informed,  that  a  rein- 
forcement of  Numidians  was  coming  from  Juba  to 
the  enemy,  he  went  to  meet  them  with  his  cavalry, 
and  Vas  again  vi6torious. 

He  was  not  only  bold  in  military  actions  but  fteady 
alfo,  and  wife  in  Council ;  and  it  was  well  for  him, 
confidering  what  troops  he  had  under  him.  They 
were  the  legions  who  had  ferved  under  Domitii^ 
Ahenobarbus,  in  Corfinium  j  and  had  afterwards  en- 
liftcd  with  Csefar.  So  that  it  was  to  be  prefumed, 
that  their  attachment  to  their  new  General  was  not 

much 
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much  to  be  depended  on  :  and,  in  fadl,  the  night  af-  A.  R.  703. 
ter  the  laft  engagement,  two  Captains  and  twenty-     "'„  ^' 
two  Soldiers  deferted,  and  went  over  to  Varus.  Thefe 
run-aways  reported,  that  all  their  comrades  were  of 
the  fame  mind,  and  ready  to  abandon  Curio  -,  that  all 
they  wanted  was  an  opportunity,    which  might  be 
given  them,  by  bringing  the  two  armies  in  fight  of 
one  another,  fo  that  they  might  have  fome  conver- 
fation  together.     In  this  hope,  the  next  day.  Varus 
drew  out  his  forces,  and  formed  them  in  battalia,  at 
the  head  of  his  camp.     Curio  on  his  fide,  did  the. 
fame. 

In  the  army  of  Attius  Varus  was  Quintilius  Varus, 
who  had  been  Queeftor  to  Domitius  Ahenobarbus, 
with  whom  having  been  Ihut  in  Corfinium,  made 
prifoner,  and  releafed  by  C^far,  he  afterwards  went 
into  Africa.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  Officers  of 
Curio's  legions,  the  companions  of  his  misfortune. 
He  advanced  to  them,  and  eflayed  them  by  difcourfc 
proper  to  awaken  in  them  the  remembrance  of  the  oath 
they  formerly  took  to  Domitius.  But  none  of  them 
feemed  much  affeded  thereby.  Yet,  when  the  army 
retired.  Curio's  camp  was  full  of  trouble,  alarm,  fuf- 
picion,  and  miftruft. 

Curio  called  a  Council  of  war  to  deliberate  on  the 
ftate  of  affairs ;  and  found  it  divided.  Some  were 
for  aflfaulting  the  enemy's  camp  -,  pretending,  that 
nothing  was  fo  proper  as  a6lion  and  fighting  to  drive 
fuch  thoughts  out  of  the  foldiers  heads,  which  leifure 
and  idlenefs  bred  and  entertained.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  were  for  retreating  immediately,  and  fetting 
out  at  midnight  for  a  place,  which,  ever  fince  tTie 
firft  Scipio  Afranius  had  encamped  there,  retained 
the  name  of  Scipio's  Camp  :  a  place  naturally  ftrong,  ^^^'■^ 
where  they  might,  at  leifure,  revive  in  their  foldiers,  °^"^  *^* 
the  fentiments  of  fidelity  and  affedlion ;  and  from 
whence,  in  cafe  of  neceflity,  they  might  eafily  return 
to  Sicily. 

C  3  Curio 
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.A.  R.  703.  *  Curio  condemned  both  thefe  opinions ;  blaming 
one  for  want,  and  the  other  for  excefs  of  courage  ; 
fmce  the  firft  advifed  an  ignominious  flight,  and  the 
others  a  rafh  attack.  His  difcourfe  is  related  by  Cae- 
far,  probably,  after  fome  original  memoirs ;  and,  as 
Curio  was  accounted  one  of  the  greateft  Orators  of 
his  age,  I  fancy  I  fhall  pleafe  the  reader  of  tafte,  by 
laying  before  him  this  harangue,  and  that  he  after- 
wards made  to  the  foldiers ;  which  are  the  only  pieces 
we  have  of  him. 

-|-  *'  What  rcafon,"  fays  he,  "  have  we  to  hope  to 
"  force  a  camp,  which  fituation  and  art  render  im- 
"  pregnable  ?  And,  what  lofs  may  we  not  fuftain,  if 
V  we  are  repulfed  ?  Do  not  you  know,  that  fuccefs 
*'  infurcs  to  Generals  the  elleem  of  their  troops  •,  and 
^'  that,  on  the  contrary,  difgraces  make  them  con- 
"  temptible  and  odious  ?  As  to  changing  our  camp, 
'*  that  is  the  worft  thing  we  can  do.  Befides  the  igr 
^'  nominy  of  a  precipitate  flight,  and  a  cowardly  de- 
"  fpair  difcreditable  to  our  arms,  we  fhall,  by  that 

*  Curio  utrumqiie  iinprobans  confilium,  quantum  alterl  fentent'ue 
deeilet  anlmi,  tantum  aiteri  fupereile  dicebat :  hos  turpiflimx  fug« 
ratioueni  habere,  illos  ink^uo  etiam  loco  dimicandum  putare.  C>ES, 
deB.  Civ.  II.  0^31, 

f  Qua  enim,  inquit,  fiducia,  &  cpcre  &  natura  loci  munitilTima 
caflra  expugnari  poiFe  fperamus  ?  aiit  vero  quid  proficimus,  ll  accepto 
magno  detrimeiiro  ab  oppugnatione  caftroriim  difcedimus  ?  quafi  non 
&  felicitas  rerum  gellaium,  exercitus  benevolentiam  imperatoribus, 
&  res  adverfs;  odia  concilient.  CaArorum  autem  niutatio  quid  h.abef, 
nili  turpeni  fngam,  &;  desperation  em  omnium,  &  alienationem  exer- 
citus ?  Nam  neque  pudentes  fufpicari  oportet  fibi  parum  credi,  neque 
improbos  fcire  ie  timeri ;  quod  illis  licentiam  timor  augeat  nofter,  his 
frudia  diminuat.  Quod  fi  jam  h^fc  explorata  habcmus,  qufe  de  exer- 
citu.=!  alienatione  dicuntur  (qu:c  quidem  ego  aut  omnino  falla,  aut 
certe  minora  cpi^iione  cfle  confido)  quanto  liaec  diilimulare  &  occul- 
tare,  quara  per  nos  confirraari  prieilat  ?  An  non,  uti  corporis  vulnera, 
it.T  ^xercitiis  incommoda  funt  tcgenda,  ne  fpem  adverfariis  augea- 
mus*?  At  et):im  ut  media  nocle  proiicirc^mvu"  addunt ;  quo  niajorem, 
credo,  licentiam  habeant  qui  pcccare  conentur.  Namque  hujufmodi 
res,  aiit  pudore,  aut  metu  tesicntur,  quibus  rebus  nox  maxime  adver- 
saria eft  Qiiare  neque  tanli  fvim  animi,  ut  fine  fpe  caltra  oppugnanda 
ccnl'earn  ;  nct]ue  tanti  tinicris,  ut  ipie  dcticiam.  Atque  omnia  prius 
experienda  arbitror  ;  magnaque  *  ex  parte  jam  me  una  vobiicum  ds 
j-c  judici\ii.i  f'aiSturum  confitlo. 

•  Thefe  b.T  wcrJs  are  ohfcure.  I  hjve  tiven  them  thai  kn(e  which  feems  to 
me  niyll  jgrce»blc  to  circunillaiices. 
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**  ftep,  even  alienate  the  minds  of  our  foldiers.     For  A.R.70T. 

"  the  weli-affeded  ought  not  to  know  that  we  diftrult  '^"^'  ^'' 

"  them,  nor  the  ill-affecled,  that  we  fear  them  ;  be-         *  - 

"  caufe  our  apprehenfions  will  augment  the  audacity 

*'  of  thelaft,  and  weaken  the  attachment  of  the  others. 

**  As  for  me,  I  am  fatisfied,  that  what  we  have  been 

'*  told  of  the  difaffedlion  of  the  troops,  is  either  falle, 

*'  or  exaggerated.     But,  fuppofing  it  true,  ought  we 

"  to  expofe  ourfelves  our  own  weaknefs  ?  Ought  we 

"  not,  on  the  contrary,  to  conceal  it,  that  it  may  not 

"  give  fpirits  to  the  enemy  ?  It  is  advifed   too,  to 

"  march  away  at  midnight  i  perhaps,  that  fucli  as 

"  are  ill-difpofed   may  not  want  an  opportunity  of 

"  executing  their  bad  defigns.     For  Ihame  and  fear 

*'  chiefly  detain  thofe  who  want  to  defert  •,  but  night 

"  will    remove    this    double    objedion.      Upon   tht* 

"  whole,  I  own  I  am  not  flout  enough  to  attack  a 

"  camp,  without  the   leaft   chance  for  fuccefs ;  and 

'*  yet  too  flout  to   be  wanting  to  myfclf ;  and  there- 

"  fore  am  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  try  every  tiling, 

"  before  we  comply  with  either  of  the  fchemes  pro- 

"  pofed.     I  hope,  experience  will  foon   I'atisfy  you, 

"  that  I  (think  juflly  on  the  prefent  occafion." 

After  Curio  had  difmilTed  the  Council  of  war,  he 
affembled  the  army  ;  to  whom  he  made  a  very  fine 
and  dexterous  harangue  :  but  I  fhall  abridge  this  dif- 
courfe,  as  it  is  very  long.  He  begins  by  difplaying, 
on  one  fide,  the  importance  of  the  fcrvice  they  did 
Caefar,  in  coming  over  to  him,  and  fetting  an  ex- 
ample that  drew  in  all  Italy ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
marks  of  confidence  Csfar  had  given  them.  He 
adds  *,  "  There  are,  I  am  told,  thofe  who  perfuade 
*'  you  to  abandon  us.  Equally  enemies  to  us  both-, 
"  what  can  they  defire,  more  than  at  once  to  ruin  us, 
"  and  make  you  guilty  of  the  moil  horrid  perjury  ? 

*  AtlAint  qui  vos  hortentur,  lit  a  nobis  defclfcatis.  Qi^iid  enlm  ell 
ilHs  opt^tius,  quam  uiio  tempore  6c  nos  circvitnveiure,  c^  vos  ncfario 
icelere  obftringerc  ?  aut  quid  iiati  graviiis  de  vobis  lentirc  polVunt, 
quam  ut  eos  prodatis,  qui  fe  vobis  omnia  dehere  judicantj  in  eorum 
poteftatem  vciiiatis,  qui  1?  per  vos  pcrllVe  exiltiuitut  ? 

G  4  *'  Their 
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A.  R.  703'*'  Their  revenge  on  yoii  will  doubtlefs  be  fatisfied. 

Ant.  c.  tc  if  thgy  fucceed  in  perfuading  you  to  betray  Com- 

"  manders,  who  own  they  owe  every  thing  to  you  •, 

"  and  to  put  yourfelves  in  the  power  of  thofe  who 

^'  confider  you  as  the  authors  of  their  ruin." 

He  then  informs  them  of  Csfar's  late  glorious  vic- 
tory in  Spain,  which  he  had  totally  fubdued  in  forty 
days ;  and  makes  this  inference  :  *  "  Do  you  think, 
*'  that  a  party,  which  could  not  make  head  againll 
"  us  with  its  entire  force,  can  refill  us,  now  that  is 
*'  ruined  ?  And  you,  who  efpoufed  Casfar's  caufe, 
*'  while  fuccefs  was  yet  dubious ;  by  what  infatuation, 
*'  now  that  vi6lory  has  declared  for  him,  can  you  go 
^'  over  to  the  vanquifhed  faftion,  at  the  very  time 
*'  that  you  fhould  reap  the  fruits  of  your  fervices  ?** 

He  Ipeaks  with  no  lefs  emphalis  of  his  own  fuccefs, 
and  of  the  firfl  advantages  gained  over  Varus  ♦,  after 
which  he  concludes,  in  thefe  words :  -|- "  It  is  then 
"  this  glorious  fortune,  and  fuch  Generals  as  Csefar 
?'  and  I,  that  you  chofe  to  renounce,  to  embrace  a 
"  party  in  which  the  difgrace  at  Corfinium,  the  flight 
"  out  of  Italy,  the  lofs  of  Spain,  the  difadvantages 
"  already  received  in  the  African  war,  plainly  declare 
"  there  is  nothing  to  be  expelled  but  Ihame  and  mif- 
*'  fortune.  As  for  me,  I  never  took  any  other  title 
^'  than  of  Casfar's  Soldier.  You  have  been  pleafed  to 
^'  bellow  on  me  that  of  Imperator.  If  you  repent  of 
•*  what  you  have  done,  take  it  again  ;  and  reftore  me 
f*  my  own  ;  that  it  may  not  be  faid,  that  you  did  mer 
f  honour  at  firft,  only  to  difgrace  me  the  more  after- 
^'  wards." 

This  harangue  had  all  the  efFcd  Curio  could  de- 
fire.     While  he  was  yet  fpeaking,  he  was  often  in- 

*  An  qui  incolutnes  refjftere  non  potuerunt,  perditi  refiftant  ?  Vo3 
autem  incerta  vicloria  Crcfarem  fecuti,  dijudicata  jam  belli  fortuna, 
vidum  feqiiiinini,  quum  veftri  officii  prsemia  percipere  debeatis  ? 

f  Hac  vos  fortuna  atqxie  his  ducibus  repudiatis,  Corfinienfem  ig- 
jjotniniam,  an  Iralise  fugam.  an  Hifpaniarum  deditionem,  an  Africi 
belli  prxjudicia  fequimini  ?  Equidem  me  psefaris  militem  did  volui. 
Vos  me  Imperatoris  nomine  appellaviftis.  Cnji.is  fi  vos  poenitet,  vef- 
trum  vobis  beneficium  reniitto  :  mihi  mciini  refiituito  nomen,  ne  ad 
contumcliujn  honoiem  dediire  vid*a]iiuni, 

terrupted 
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terrupted  by  the  clamours  of  the  foldiery,  who  bore^^^-Jg- 
very  impatiently  the  fufpicion  of  dilloyaky :  and,  49. 
when  he  had  concluded,  they  all  exhorted  him  to 
take  courage,  and  not  be  afraid  to  engage  the  enemy, 
but  to  put  them  to  the  proof.  Curio,  well  pleafcd 
with  the  fuccefs  of  his  refolution  and  eloquence,  of- 
fered battle  the  next  day ,  and  the  enemy,  thinking 
it  improper  to  decline  it,  came  alfo  out  of  his  camp. 

Between  the  two  armies  was  a  valley,  the  defcent 
into  which  was  very  fleep.  Varus  having  fent  into 
this  valley  his  cavalry  and  great  part  of  his  light- 
armed  troops,  Curio  alfo  detached  his  cavalry  and 
two  cohorts,  whofe  firft  fhock  put  the  enemy's 
horfe  to  flight ;  fo  that  their  light-armed  troops  were 
cut  to  pieces  in  Varus's  fight,  without  receiving  any 
afliftance  from  him,  and  without  being  able  to  make 
any  refiftance. 

Curius  had  brought  with  him  out  of  Sicily  Caninius 
Rebilus,  a  Lieutenant  of  Cafar,  of  great  experience 
in  military  affairs.  This  old  Officer  comes  up  to 
him  ;  "  The  enemy,  fays  he,  is  intimidated,  make  the 
*«  proper  advantage  of  it."  Curio  immediately  puts 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  and  goes  to  the 
attack  by  fo  difficult  and  fleep  a  way,  that  tlie 
firft  ranks  could  not  get  up  without  the  affiflance  of 
thofe  behind.  Varus's  army,  inftead  of  making  ufe 
of  their  advantageous  fituation,  is  panic-ftruck,  dif- 
ordered,  and  put  to  flight ;  nobody  aims  at  more  than 
regaining  the  camp. 

In  this  flight  Varus  had  a  narrow  efcape.  For, 
hearing  fomebody  call  frequently  after  him,  he  flrop- 
ped  i  thinking  it  was  one  of  his  people,  who  had  fome- 
thing  to  fay  to  him.  But  the  perfon  that  called  him, 
who  was  a  Captain  in  the  other  army  (named  Fabius) 
immediately  levelled  a  blow  with  his  fword  at  his 
(houlder,  which  Varus  had  jufl  time  to  parry  with  his 
buckler.  Fabius  was  killed  on  the  fpot  by  thofe 
about  him. 

He  was  the  only  man  Curio  loft  in  this  engage- 
ment,    On  Varus's  fide  Csefar's  Commentaries  reckon 

fix 
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A.R.  703-  fix  hundred  (lain,  and  a  thoufand  wounded.  And  {b 
^j,  '  great  was  the  fright  of  thefe  troops,  that,  of  thofe 
who  perifhed,  more  were  ftifled  at  the  gates  of  the 
camp,  than  put  to  the  fword  by  the  enemy.  The  fame 
panic  followed  them  into  their  intrenchments,  though 
Curio  had  retired  :  and  as,  the  wounded  being  to  be 
fent  into  Utica,  many  counterfeited  hurts  for  a  pre- 
tence to  go  there  ;  Varus  found  himfelf  neceflitated  to 
retire  into  the  town  with  his  whole  army,  and  abandon 
the  camp.  The  next  day  Curio  fat  down  before  the 
city. 

Utica  was  a  trading  town,  which  had  for  a  long 
time  feen  nothing  of  war.  The  inhabitants,  who  had 
many  obligations  to  Casfar,  were  entirely  devoted  to 
him.  The  Roman  citizens,  who  were  very  numerous, 
had  various  interefts  and  different  ways  of  thinking. 
The  terror  was  univerfal  in  confequence  of  the  late  ill 
fuccefs.  And  a  furrender  was  publickly  talked  of, 
.  and  Varus  was  importuned  not  to  hazard  every  thing 
by  his  obftinacy.  But  this  difpofition  was  changed  by 
the  arrival  of  a  courier  from  Juba,  with  advice  that  he 
was  coming  with  a  great  force  to  the  fuccour  of  Varus 
and  Utica. 

Curio  had  alfo  fuch  intelligence.  But  elate  with 
fuccefs,  and  the  proiperity  of  Casfar's  arms  in  Spain, 
he  knew  not  how  to  believe  that  the  King  of  Mauri- 
tania durft  come  and  attack  him.  Yet  he  could  not 
but  give  credit  to  it  at  laft,  when  Juba  was  advanced 
•within  twenty-five  miles  of  Utica.  He  then  pru- 
dently retreated  to  the  camp  of  Scipio,  that  I  have 
took  notice  of.  This  place  WiiS  very  advantageous,, 
and  could  command  all  forts  of  conveniencies  ;  wood, 
corn,  water,  fait,  every  thing,  was  within  reach  •,  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  fea  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
being  eafily  joined  by  the  two  legions  he  left  in  Si- 
cily, which  he  fent  for  on  this  occafion.  He  deter- 
mined then  to  take  the  advantage  of  this  poll,  an(j 
to  protraft  the  war. 

But  he  was  not  naturally  prudent,  and  could  not 
perfevere  in  that  wife  rcfolution.     Having  received  ^ 
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piece  of  falle  intelligence  by  fome  deferters  from  the  A.  R.  7oi* 
town  •,  who,  fuborned,  perhaps,  by  the  enemy,  told  "^"*'^' 
him  that  Juba  had  been  obliged  to  return  to  defend 
his  frontiers  againft  fome  of  his  neighbours  ;  and  had 
left  but  a  fmall  force  with  Sabura  his  General,  who 
was  to  go  to  Utica  in  his  ftead  •,  Curio  refumed  his 
firft  plan,  and  formed  the  vain,  rafh,  defign  of  going 
to  meet  the  Numidians,  and  giving  them  battle. 

What  gave  fome  colour  to  the  falfe  report  that  de- 
ceived him,  was,  that  Sabura  had  advanced  with  a 
detachment,  that  was  not  very  confiderable,  to  the 
river  Bragada  ;  but  the  King  followed  him  wdth  the 
reft  of  the  army  at  fix  miles  diftance.  Curio,  as  foon 
as  it  was  night,  fent  his  cavalry  to  infult  Sabura's 
camp.  His  horfe  eafily  put  the  Numidians  into  con- 
fufion,  who  knew  not  how  to  fortify  a  camp ;  flew 
many  of  them,  and  returned  with  fome  prilbners  to 
their  General. 

Curio  had  marched  with  the  greateft  part  of  his 
forces  three  hours  before  day,  and  had  advanced  fix 
miles  when  he  met  his  cavalry.  He  inquires  of  the 
prifoners,  who  commanded  in  their  camp.  They  tell 
him  Sabura.  On  receiving  this  anfwer,  without  fur- 
ther examination,  without  entering  into  particulars, 
he  takes  the  information  of  the  prifoners  for  a  full 
confirmation  of  the  intelligence  of  the  deferters  from 
Utica.  He  communicates  it  to  his  army,  and  exhorts 
them  to  haften,  not  to  a  fight,  but  to  a  vidory.  The 
ardour  of  his  troops  equalled  his  own.  Thus  he  con- 
tinued his  march  precipitately,  ordering  his  cavalry  to 
follow  him.  But  that  was  in  no  condition  to  obey  him, 
being  greatly  fatigued,  with  having  marched,  or 
fought,  all  night :  the  troopers,  on  their  way,  ftop- 
ped  fom.e  in  one  place,  fome  in  another;  and  only 
?:wo  hundred  of  them  were  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
infantry.  The  Numidians  fhewed  as  much  prudence, 
as  the  Romans  impetuofity.  Sabura  immediately  gave 
notice  to  his  mafter  of  the  night-engagement  ;  and 
Juba,  not  doubting  but  Curio  would  prefently  come 
Vp  to  complete  the  vi;l:ory  began  by  his  cavalry,  fent 
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A.  R. 703.  to  his  General  two  thoufand  Spanilli  and  Gaulifh  horfe 
Ant.c.  of  his  guard,  and  a  feled  body  of  infantry.     Hehim- 
felf  prepared  to  follow  them,  but  more   flowly,  with 
the  reft  of  his  army  and  forty  elephants. 

Sabura,  feeing  Curio  approach,  formed  his  troops 
in  order  of  battle  ;  and  advanced  a  detachment  to- 
wards the  enemy,  as  it  were  to  fkirmifh  j  with  orders 
to  run  away,  and  fhew  all  the  figns  of  terror  and 
fright.  Curio  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  deceived  by  this 
common  artifice.  He  quitted  the  eminences  he  was 
on,  and  defcended  into  the  plain  ;  made  more  confi- 
dent than  ever  by  the  flight  of  the  Numidians,  not 
confidering  that  he  was  going  to  engage  with  infantry, 
that  were  fatigued  by  a  march  of  fixteen  miles,  and 
were  unfupported  by  cavalry. 

The  Numidian  General  took  advantage  of  his  ad- 
verfary's  imprudence.  As  he  knew  his  infantry  was 
no  match  for  that  of  the  Romans,  he  did  not  fuffer  it 
to  engage,  but  kept  it  in  good  order  at  fome  dif- 
tance.  His  cavalry  was  good  and  numerous  ;  with 
that  he  aded ;  ordering  it  to  extend  itfelf,  and  fur- 
round  the  legions.  This  order  was  well  executed, 
and  procured  him  the  vi6lory,  fpite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Romans.  Their  two  hundred  horfe  did  won- 
ders wherever  they  charged  •,  but  their  wearinefs  hin- 
dered them  from  purfuing  thofe  they  broke.  The 
infantry,  who  kept  their  ground,  were  ruined.  If  any 
cohort  advanced  out  of  the  line,  the  adive,  alert,  ene- 
my difperfed,  and,  having  took  a  circuit,  returned  to 
the  attack  on  another  fide.  Thus,  all  the  lofs  fell  on 
the  Romans  •,  and  the  Numidians,  on  the  contrary, 
were  continually  reinforced  from  Juba's  army,  which 
was  not  far  off.  Curio  was  now  fenfible  of  his  error, 
and  endeavoured  to  regain  the  eminences.  But  Sa- 
bura*s  cavalry  prevented  him,  and  deprived  him  of 
that  laft  refource. 

Affairs  being  defperate,  Cn.  Domitius,  General  of 
the  horfe,  thought  at  leafl  he  ought  to  fave  the  Ge- 
neral. He  comes  to  Curio,  and  propofes  to  him  to 
retire  into  the  camp,  where  were  five  cohorts,  pro- 
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mlfing  not  to  leave  him.  "  No,  fays  Curio,  I  will  A.R.  70J, 
«  never  appear  before  Csefar,  after  having  loft  the  ^^^'  ^■ 
*'  army  he  intrufted  me  with."  He  continued  there- 
fore to  fight,  until  flain  by  the  enemy.  All  the  foot 
were  cut  to  pieces  to  a  man.  Of  the  two  hundred 
horfe,  who  were  in  the  aftion,  very  few  efcaped. 
Thofe  that  ftopped  on  the  way  returned  to  the  camp. 

The  Qua?ftor,  M.  Rufus,  had  ftaid  there,  and  en-> 
deavoured  to  revive  the  drooping  courage  of  the  fol- 
diers.  They  demanded  clamoroufly  to  be  carried 
back  into  Sicily.  He  was  forced  to  promife  it,  anc} 
to  prepare  for  the  embarkation.  But  fuch  was  th« 
terror  by  fea  and  land,  that  nothing  could  be  don« 
with  order  and  tranquillity,  fo  that  few  of  them  em- 
barked and  got  to  Sicily.  The  reft,  a  great  majority, 
fent  their  Captains  to  Varus,  and  furrendered,  on  9, 
promife  of  their  lives.  Juba,  who  came  foon  after  to 
Utica,  did  not  think  himfeif  bound  by  the  word  of 
the  Roman  General ;  and,  fpite  of  all  reprefentations, 
inhumanly  butchered  moft  of  thofe  who  had  furren- 
dered, and  fent  the  reft  prifoners  into  his  dominions. 

Thus  totally  periftied  that  unfortunate  army,  by 
the  bad  condud:  of  its  General :  who  made  himfeif  an 
end  fuitablc  to  his  mifconduft,  but  unworthy  of  his 
parts.  Defcended  from  an  illuftrious  houfe,  born  with 
a  fublime  genius  and  generous  courage ;  he  might, 
by  honourable  fteps,  have  attained  to  the  higheft  pre- 
ferments. But  being  debauched  in  his  youth,  and 
extravagantly  ambitious,  when  old  enough  to  ftiare  ia 
the  adminiftration  of  affairs  ;  being  obfervant  of  no 
rules  but  his  pafhons,  nor  duty  but  his  intereft,  and 
difregardful  of  all  laws  and  manners  -,  he  only  ferved 
to  ftiew  by  his  example,  that  the  greateft  gifts  of  na- 
ture become  ufelefs,  and  even  fatal,  to  thofe  who  join 
not  with  them  wifdom.  and  moderation.  His  memory 
was  fo  odious,  that  the  antient  Commentator  on  Vir- 
gil has  applied  to  him  this  verfe,  which  is  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  flagitious  dead  that  are  puniftied  in 
Tartarus :  Vendidit  hie  auro  patriam^  dominumque  po- 
tentcm  impofuit.     "  This  man  fold  his   Country,  and 
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iLR.  705.  brought  in  an  imperious  Tyrant."     I  do  not  fay  that 
h    "  the  Poet  had  him  in  his  thoughts,  but  the  Commen- 
tator's remark  fhews  what  was  the  general  opinion 
concerning  Curio.     Coelius   will  give  foon  a  fimilar 
example. 

Juba  was  arrogant  even  to  infolence.  This  appears 
by  the  little  regard  he  fhewed  to  the  compofition 
granted  by  Varus  to  Curio's  foldiers.  He  behaved 
in  the  fame  manner  in  ev^ry  thing  elfe.  Utica  was  a 
city  of  the  Roman  Empire.  He  afted,  notwithftand- 
ing,  there  as  mailer,  while  he  ftaid ;  and  gave  fuch 
orders,  and  made  fuch  regulations,  as  he  thought  pro- 
per; after  which  he  returned  into  his  kingdom.  Africa 
from  this  time  continued  quiet,  until  fome  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  Pharfalian  rout,  having  got  together 
again  there,  raifed  frefh  troubles. 
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CiESAR's  firfl  Diftatorfhip,  and  fecond 
Confulfhip.  He  goes  into  Greece  to  war 
with  Pompey.  Battle  of  Pharfalia.  Flight, 
and  death,  of  Pompey.  Years  of  Rome  703, 
704. 

SECT.    I. 

Cafar  named  Dilator  hy  Leptdus,  Prater  of  the  city. 
Ccefar's  ninth  legion  mutinies.  His  refolute^  haughty^ 
behaviour^  hy  which  he  makes  the  mutineers  return  to 
their  duty.  Pride  and  indecency  of  Anthonfs  condii£i, 
Cafar  comes  to  Rome,  takes  poffeffion  of  the  Dilator- 
fhip^  caufes  himfelf  to  he  elected  Conful^  and  prefides  at 
the  ele£iion  of  the  other  Magiflrates.  Regulation  in 
favour  of  debtors.  Recall  of  exiles.  The  children  of 
profcrihed  perfons  refiored  to  the  capacity  of  ferving 
public  offices.  Motions  of  Ccelius  and  Milo.  Their  death. 
Pompey' s  preparations ;  his  land-army.  Pompey  en- 
courages military  exercifes  hy  his  own  example.  Ge- 
neral zeal  and  affe^ion  for  Pompey^ s  caufe.  Affemhly 
<f  the  Senate  held  by  the  Co'fuls  at  TheJJalonica.  Pom- 
pey 
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pey  declared  file  Chief.     Pompey^s  fecurity  as  to  Cafar's 
pajfage   into  Greece.     C^far's   eagernefs  to  get  there. 
He  goes  into  Greece  with   twenty  thoufand  legionary 
foldiers,  and  fix  hundred  horfe.    He  difpatches  VibulUus 
to  Fompey,  with  propofals  for  an  accommodation.     He 
makes  himfslf  majier  of  almofi  all  Epirus.     Pompey 
comes  up  time  enough  to  fave  Dyrrachium,  and  encamps 
over-againji  his  adverfary,   with  the  river  Apfus   be- 
tween them.    Pompefifieetf,  hinders  the  troops  C^efar  had 
left   in    Italy  from  croffing  the  fea.     Bibulus^s  death, 
Pompifs   harfh  anfwer  to   VibulUus.     New  advances 
efCcefar^   always  rejected.     C^efar's  forces  atBrundu' 
Jium  are  dilatory   in  joining  him.     He  goes  himfelf  to 
fetch  them.,     famous  fpeech  of  Cafar  to  the  mafter  of 
the  bark.     Ardour  of  Cafar's  foldiers.     On  receiving 
new  orders,  Anthony  paffes  from  Italy  into  Greece  with 
four  Itgions.     Melellus   Scipo   brings   to  Pompey  tht 
Syrian  legions.     Tyrannical  behaviour  of  that  ProconfuL 
Cafar  fends  three  detachments  from  his  army  into  ^tclia, 
Theffalia,  and  Macedonia.    Pompey  avoids  an  engage^ 
ment.     Cafar  attempts  to  inclofe  Pompey  in  lines.  Di' 
vers  anions  about  the  lines.     Prodigious  valour  of  one 
of  Cafar's   cohorts.,  and  above  all  of  the  Centurion 
Sctfva.     Incredible  patience  of  Cafar*s  troops,  when  in 
want.      Fruitlefs   negotiation   began    by   C^efar  with 
Scipio.     Pompey* s  army  fuffers  much.     Two  Gaulifb 
Officers  of  Cafar^s  party  defert,    and  acquaint  Pom- 
pey with  the  weak  parts  of  his  adverfary^s  lines.   Pom- 
pey forces  C^far*s   lines.     Cafar  determines  to  retreat 
into  ^hcffalia.    Shame  and  grief  of  his  foldiers.  Pompey, 
advifed  to  go   over  to  Italy,  choofes  to  flay  in  Greece. 
de  far  Joins  Calvinius.     His  various  difpoJiliGns  accord- 
ing to  the  different  deftgns  Pompey  might  form.     Cafar 
ftorms  the  city  of  Gamphi   in   Thejfalia.     He  fpares 
that  of  Metropolis,     He  C0WS  to  Pharfalia.     Pompey 
fglkws  htm. 
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C^SAR  was  informed  at   Marfeille  that  he  had  A.R.  70^ 
been  appointed  Didator.    This  nomination  was  ^^^'  ^' ' 
wholly  irregular.     Suppofmg  an  cccafion  for  one,  itCief.  de 
could  only   be   done    by  the  Confuis,  who  were  ac-  f  •.^'i^' 
tually  in  Pompey's  camp.     Lepidus  was  bold  enough piut.Pom. 
to  ufurp  this  important  fun6tion  of  the  fupreme  Ma-  ^'  ^^^^• 
giftrates  ;  and,  by  virtue  of  an  ordinance  of  the  Peo- c/yf  j'^"* 
pie,  a  Praetor  (by  an  unexampled  attempt)  nominated Dio,  i.41. 
a  Diftator.     Csfar,  who  was   no  formaliil,  was  not 
offended  at  the  irregularity  of  his  nomination.     He 
wanted  fome  title,  and   fet  out   for  Rome,    to  take 
poffelTion.of  the  Dictatorlhip,  when  a  more  prefiing 
affair  conftrained  him  to  turn  off  to  Placentia. 

The  ninth  legion,  which  he  had  fent  with  the  others  ^"^^-  c^^» 
into  Italy  before  him,  when  arrived  at  Placentia,  Appi'an. 
mutinied,  and  demanded  its  difmifllon.  The  pre-l'io. 
tence  for  this  fedition  was,  that  they  were  worn  out 
by  labour,  and  deferved  to  have  at  laft  fome  reff. 
The  true  reafon  was,  that,  inftead  of  enjoying  the 
licence  they  promifed  themfelves,  C^efar  made  them 
obferve  ftrift  difcipline,  and  would  not  fuffer  them  to 
plunder.  *  "  By  what  caprice,  fay  they  in  Lucan, 
while  we  are  compelled  to  commit  the  greateft  of  all 
crimes,  that  of  invading  our  native  Country,  muff  we 
be  examples  of.  virtue,  by  the  poverty  we  are  forced 
to  be  content  with."  Add,  that  he,  who  has  made 
himfelf  the  head  of  a  faflion,  has  never  fo  much  com- 
mand over  his  troops  as  a  lawful  General.  The  fame 
Lucan  puts  in  the  mouth  of  thefe  mutineers  this  re- 
flexion :  -f  "  Csefar,  fay  they,  was  our  General  ori 
the  Rhine  -,  but  here  he  is  our  Accomplice.  The 
crime,  that  is  common  to  us  all,  ought  to  equal  us 
all."     Full  of  thefe  notions,  and  fenfible  of  the  want 

*  Imus  in  omne  nefas,  manibus  ferroque  nocentes,  ^, 

Paupertate  pii.     Luc.  v.  270. 

f Rheni  mlhi  Casfar  in  undis 

Dux  erat,  hie  focius  ;  facinus  quos  inquinat,  sequat. 

y.  z39,  250. 
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A.R.  703.Csfar  was  in  of  their  valour,  they  made  no  doubt  of. 


^49.^'   obtaining  all  they  durft  demand. 


They  were  much  miftaken.  Csfar,  indulgent  to 
his  foldiers  in  every  other  matter,  never  forgave  a 
breach  of  obedience  •,  and  being  fatisfied  that  his  pre- 
fence  would  over- awe  them,  and  that  there  was  no 
other  way  to  intimidate  a  mob,  but  to  fhew  that  he 
did  not  fear  it,  he  went  to  them  •,  though  their  fury 
feemed  capable  of  the  greateft  exceffes,  even  to  the 
endangering  his  perfon.  He  took,  however,  the  pre- 
caution to  be  accompanied  by  fome  troops ;  and,  hav- 
ing aflembled  the  mutineers,  treated  them  with  the 
utmoft  contempt.  He  told  them,  that,  fince  they 
demanded  their  difmiflion,  they  fhould  have  it ;  that 
he  had  no  occafion  for  their  fervice,  and  that  he  fhould 
never  want  foldiers  to  fhare  his  profperity  and  tri- 
umphs. But  he  added,  that,  before  he  difbanded 
them,  he  Ihould  punilh  their  crime,  and  fhould  deci- 
mate the  legion. 

This  ftile  of  authority,  and  menace,  annihilated 
the  fiercenefs  of  the  mutineers.  They  threw  them- 
felves  at  his  feet,  begging  pardon  with  tears  and  la- 
mentations. Csfar,  finding  them  fubmifTive,  abated 
fomewhat  of  his  feverity  ;  but  would  not,  however, 
let  their  fedition  go  wholly  unpunifhed.  He  ordered 
them  to  deliver  up  to  him  an  hundred  and  twenty  of 
the  moft  guilty,  of  whom  twelve  were  appointed  by 
lot  for  execution.  The  oiiicers,  in  concert  with  him, 
managed  fo,  that  the  lots  fell  on  thofe  who  had  been 
moft  infolent.  There  was,  however,  among  the  twelve 
an  innocent  foldier,  who  proved  himfelf  abfent  when 
the  legion  mutinied.  Csfar  did  him  juftice,  and  put 
in  his  place  the  Captain  who  had  informed  againfl 
him.  The  legion  was  not  quit  for  the  punifhment  of 
thefe  twelve  offenders.  Casfar  had  a  mind  to  break 
it.  The  foldiers  were  obliged  to  renew  their  intrea- 
tics,  prayers,  and  tears,  to  obtain  of  him  leave  to 
continue  in  his  fervice. 

It  would  have   been  well  had  he  exa6ted  modefly 
and  good  behaviour  from  his  friends,  with  the  fame 
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ftriflnefs  as   he  exafled  obedience  from   his  foldiers.  A.  R.703. 
But  he  punillied  fedition  feverely,  becaufe  it  endan-      ^  \   * 
gered  the  very  foundation  of  his  power  and  fortune, 
and  he  overlooked  the  diforders  of  fuch  as  were  fer- 
viceable  to  him.     Nothing  can  exceed  the  pride  and  cic.  aa 
indecency  of  the  proceedings  of  Anthony,  to  whom  p^"j  ^/  ^ 
Csefar  left  the  Government  of  Italy  when  he  fet  out  58.  pii'n. 
for  Spain.  ^p- 1|- 

Anthony  travelled  over  the  whole  country,  from  "  '  '^ ' 
Brundifium  to  Rome,  in  a  car  drawn  by  lions. 
After  him  came  in  an  open  litter  the  aftrefs  Cytheris. 
The  Magiflrates  and  mofl  reputable  Citizens  of  the 
municipal  towns,  that  lay  in  his  route,  were  obliged 
to  go  and  meet  Anthony,  and  pay  their  court  to  his 
aftrefs.  Nor  were  they  always  admitted  when  they 
prefented  themfelves,  for  he  often  made  them  wait 
until  he  had  flept  off  his  wine.  *  "  Behold,  fays 
Cicero,  on  this  fubjc6l  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  what 
fhame  attends  our  ruin,  and  to  what  unworthy  vidors 
we  fubmit  I" 

Csefar,  having  quelled,  in  the  manner  I  haverdat-c^f  de 
ed,  the  fedition  at  Placentia,  ordered  all  his  troops  B.  Civ.  3. 
to  march  towards  Brundifium,  fi'om  whence  he  in- 
tended to  tranfport  them  to  Greece  ;  and  went  him- 
felf  to  Rome,  to  take  pofTefljon  of  the  DiclatorHiip. 
Though  he  had  caufed  himfelf  to  be  appointed  Dic- 
tator, which  Magiftrate  had  regal  power,  he  did  not 
propofe  to  keep  that  place  yet.  But  it  was  necefiary 
to  him  at  that  time,  either  in  order  to  make  divers  re- 
gulations agreeable  to  his  intereft,  or  for  the  particu- 
lar purpof^  of  making  himfelf  Conful,  and  prefiding 
at  the  elections  of  the  other  Magillraies.  He  began 
by  filling  the  vacant  employments  ;  and  in  an  AfTem- 
bly  of  the  People,  at  which  he  prefided  as  Didator, 
was  himfelf  appointed  Conful  for  the  following  year. 
He  takes  care  to  remark  m  his  Commentaries,  like 
a  ftrid  obferver  of  the  laws,  that  he  was  then  capable 
of  a  fecond  Confullhip,  the  interval  often  years  being 

*  Videquam  turpi  leto  perearnus,     Cic,  ad  Att,  x.  lo. 

H  2  expired. 
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A.  R.  703.  expired.     This  is  a  verbal   homage  he  paid  to  his 
"^'^5.   '  duty,    which  his  adtions  continually  violated.      He 

Dio.         gave  himfelf  for  Collegue  Servilius  Ifauricus,   who 

Plut.  Caef,  (obtained  this  dignity  bafely.  For  Pifo,  though  Cselar's 
father-in-law,  having  exhorted  him  to  fend  Deputies 
to  Pompey  to  treat  of  an  accommodation  ;  Ifauricus 
oppofed  the  notion,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  Con- 
fulfhip.  This  alone  may  prove  to  the  moft  dim- 
fighted,  that  all  the  advances  Caefar  feemed  to  make 
to  a  peace  were  infmcere.  The  Did:ator  afterwards 
appointed  the  Prsetors,  the  moft  reparkable  of  whom 
were  C^lius  and  Trebonius  j  the  iEdiles,  Curules, 
and  the  Quasftors. 

Cfcf.  Dio.  Many  expefted  from  him  a  general  abolition  of 
debts  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  a  permifTion  for 
all  debtors  to  become  bankrupts.  This  was  what  well 
agreed  with  the  circumftances  of  many  of  his  parti- 
zans.  But  he  did  not  think  proper  to  proceed  fo  far, 
nor  would  abfolutely  fap  the  foundation  of  credit, 
which  is  the  cement  of  all  human  fociety.  He  took 
a  middle  courfe,  and  ordered,  that  arbiters  fhould  be 
chofe,  who  Ihould  make  an  eftimate  of  the  poiTeffions 
of  all  debtors,  and  fhould  convey  them  in  payment  to 
their  creditors  at  the  price  they  bore  before  the  war. 
By  this  regulation  the  creditors  loft  about  a  fourth  of 
their  due.  Dio  adds,  that,  as  many  were  fufpeded 
of  concealing  their  money  to  avoid  payment,  Cjefar 
made  an  ordinance,  forbidding  any  body  to  keep  by 
him  above  *  fixty  thoufand  fefterces.  But  the  autho- 
rity  of  this  Hiftorian  is  not  fufficient  to  convince  me 
of  a  fa6l  of  this  fort,  about  which  all  other  authors 
are  filent. 

The  reftoration  of  the  exiles  had  been  long  expe6t- 
ed.  Csefar  at  length  put  it  into  e^cecution  in  this  firft 
Di6latorfliip.  He  palliates  as  much  as  polTible  in  his 
Commentaries  this  odious  meafure,  which  annihilated 
paft  judgments,  and  indicated  a  total  overthrow  of  the 
State.     But  he  increafed  his  ftrength  thereby,  and  by 

•  Between  four  and  fiv«  hundred  poundi, 

this 
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this  extraordinary  benefit  fixed  in  his  party  many  per-  ^-R-  703. 

49. 


fons  of  diflindion,  who  had   it  in  their  power  to  be   '^"^'  ^' 


very  ferviceable  to  him.     Milo  alone   was  excepted 
out  of  this  general  amnefly. 

Csefar  merited  lefs  blame  in  exempting  the  children 
of  the  profcribed  perfons  from  the  punifhment  im- 
pofed  by  Sylla.  By  opening  to  them  the  door  to 
public  employments,  which  the  murtherer  of  their 
fathers  had  fhut  againft  them,  he  did  but  follow  his 
conftant  fyftem  ©f  politics,  which  was  diredly  op- 
pofite  to  that  of  Sylla  :  and  he  put  an  end  to  a  no- 
torious injuftice,  which  nothing  but  a  particular  con- 
juncture and  the  public  quiet  could  have  made  fup- 
portable. 

All  this  bufmefs  was  done  in  eleven  days  ;  at  the 
end  of  which  Caefar  abdicated  the  Didatorlhip;  and 
immediately  fet  out  for  Brundifium,  in  order  to  pafs 
from  thence  into  Greece.  But,  before  I  attend  him 
there,  I  Ihali  relate  by  anticipation  fome  commo- 
tions that  happened  in  Italy  during  his  abfence  ;  and 
which,  though  inconfiderable  in  themfeives,  are  inter- 
efting  on  account  of  their  authors. 

Cselius,  who  was  fo  warm  at  firft  in  Casfar's  caufe,  CxL  de 
and  who  wrote  fo  pathetically  to  Cicero  to  diffuade  ^-^''v-ni 
him   from  joining  Pompey,  altered  on   a  fuddcn  his  iJ-q,  2.  az 
way  of  thinking.    Full  of  ambition,  and  the  prefump- 
tion  which  great  parts  give  to   a  fiery  young  man,  he 
took  heinoufly  that  Csefar  fliould  give  Trebonius  the 
Pnetorfhip  of  the  City,  which  was  that  of  the  greateil 
dignity,  without  fubjedling  him  to  draw  lots  for  ir. 
This  preference  was  enough   to  detach  him  from  a 
party  wherein  he  thought  himfelf  defpifed. 

Aiming  therefore  at  raifing  difturbances  at  Rome, 
he  took  under  his  protection  the  caufe  of  the  debtors  ^ 
in  which  he  was  perfonally  concerned.  For,  *  though 
there  were  folly  and  rafhnefs  enough  in  his  projeCls, 
yet  was  there  more  diforder  in  his  private  aff'airs.  As 
Trebonius  regulated   the  judgments  he  gave  in  this 

•  P^jor  illi  res  familiaris,  quam  mens  erat.    Vell.  II.  62. 

H  3  affair^ 
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A.P- 703.  affair,  by  the  law  lately  pafled  by  C?efar,  Cselius 
49.  *  pj^sc^<^  his  Tribunal  clofe  by  thxat  of  the  Praetor  of 
the  city,  and  declared,  that  he  would  receive  the 
appeals  of  thofewho  fhould  think  themfelves  aggriev- 
ed by  him.  But  Trebonius's  prudence  and  mildnefs 
were  fuch,  that  no-body  appealed  from  him.  Thus 
this  iirfl  attempt  of  Caelius  proved  unfuccefsful.  This 
did  not,  however,  difcourage  him  ;  and  being  deter- 
rnined  to  keep  no  meafures,  fince  he  could  by  no  other 
means  inflame  and  ftir  up  the  People,  he  propofed 
two  moft  unjufc  and  feditious  laws  •,  the  one,  to  ex- 
empt all  the  tenants  in  Rome  from  paying  rent ;  the 
other,  for  a  general  abolition  of  debts.  This  bait 
took  with  the  multitude  ;  and  Cselius,  at  their  head, 
came  and  attacked  Trebonius  on  his  Tribunal,  drove 
him  thence,  and  wounded  fome  about  him. 

It  was,  doubtlefs,  in  thefe  circumflances  that  he- 
wrote  Cicero  a  letter,  in  a  very  different  flile  from  his 
preceding  ones.  In  it  he  appears  extremely  concern- 
ed, that  he  did  not  go  with  him  to  Pompey'scamp. 
He  therein  fhev/s  contempt  and  horror  for  thofe  with 
whom  he  had  united.  *  «  I  had  rather,  fays  he, 
perifli,  than  fee  fuch  people.  Every  body  hates  us 
here  -,  there  is  no  order  of  men,  no,  nor  a  fingle  man, 
that  is  not  a  well-wiiher  to  your  caufe.  And,  was 
there  not  fome  apprehenfion  of  feverity  from  your 
party,  we  had  been  long  ago  drove  out  of  Rome." 
He,  in  confequence,  invites  Pompey  to  fend  troops 
into  Italy,  f  "  Your  party,  fays  he  to  Cicero,  is 
afleep,  and  does  not  fee  our  weaknefs,  and  where  we 
are  expofed.  You  hazard  a  battle,  in  which  you  are 
to  blame.     1  do  not  know  your  troops  ;  but  I  know 

*  Credc  in'.hi  ;  perire  flitius  eft,  quam  hos  vldere.  Quod  fi  timor 
veftrse  crudelitatis  non  cfTet,  ejefti  jampridem  hinc  efTemus.  Nam, 
hie  nunc,  ....  nee  homo,  nee  ordo  quilquam  eft,  nifi  Pompeianus. 
Cjei,.  ad  Cic.  17. 

•f-  Vos  doi  mitis,  nee  adhuc  mihi  videmini  intelligere,  quam  nos 
pateamus,  &  quam  fimus  imbecilli.  .  .  ,  Quid  iftie  lacitis  ?  Praeliunfi 
ex'pe6latis,  quod  firraiflimum  eft-.  Veftras  copias  non  novi.  Nofiri 
valde  depugnaj-e,  &  facile  algere,  &  efurire  confuerunt,    Ideroj  ibjd. 

that 
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that  ours  can  fight  well,  and  well  fuftain  hunofcr  and  ^^-K- 703. 

,  J  „  ^  '^  Ant.  C. 

cold."  .  49.  . 

The  expedient  Cslius  propofed  was  very  diftant, 
very  uncertain  ;  nor  had  he  time  given  him  to  wait 
for  it.  Servilius  Ifauricus,  who,  as  Conful,  had  the 
fupreme  authority  in  the  city ;  having  fent  for  fome 
troops,  made  a  Senatufconliiltum,  which  interdicted 
to  Caelius  the  funftions  of  his  office.  And,  in  con- 
fequence  of  it,  he  caufed  the  bills  of  the  laws  of  that 
Pr^tor  to  be  tore  down  ;  refufed  him  admittance  into 
the  Senate  ;  and  drove  him  out  of  his  Tribunal,  whence 
he  was  going  to  harangue  the  People.  C^lius  refifl- 
ed,  for  a  while,  being  fupported  by  his  own  obftinacy, 
and  fome  faftious  people. 

I  would  not  mention  here  a  facl,  ill-fuiting  the 
gravity  of  an  Hiftorian,  did  it  not  fet  in  a  ftrong  light 
the  pertinacious,  infulting,  turn  of  that  Orator.  The  Quintii^ 
Conful  having  broke  to  pieces  his  chair  of  office,  he  '  ^^ 
provided  himfelf  with  another  ;  which  he  garniflied 
with  ftraps  of  leather,  to  reproach  his  enemy  with 
having  been  formerly  whipped  by  his  father.  This 
forry  jeft  was  of  no  fervice  to  him.  He  was  at  length 
obliged  to  give  way  to  right  and  force  ;  and  defired 
permiffion  to  quit  Rome,  pretending  to  go  and  juitify 
himfelf  to  Csefar,  who  was  then  in  Theffaly.  But  he 
had  no  fuch  intention.  He  wanted  to  go  and  join 
Milo,  who,  in  concert  with  him,  was  a<5lualiy  fcour- 
ing  about  Italy,  and  labouring  to  excite  new  com- 
motions. 

The  motive  that  animated  Milo  was  anger,  to  find 
himfelf  alone  continued  in  banifhment  by  Caslar,  v/hen 
all  other  exiles  had  been  recalled.  As  he  was  an  old 
friend  of  Caelius,  and  they  were  both  (though  for 
different  reafons)  difcontented  v^ith  Csfar,  they  eafily 
affociated.  And  Milo  had  fome  beginnings  of  mili- 
tary force  in  the  remains  of  the  gladiators,  which  he 
bought  formerly  to  entertain  the  People  with  in  the 
fliews  he  gave  them. 

,    Thefe  two  men,  equally  audacious  and  enterprizing, 
might,  if  they  could  have  joined,"  have  given  fome 

H  4  trou- 
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A.  R.  703.  trouble  to  Csefar's  friends  in  Italy.  But  Milo's  death 
^^^ '  quite  difconcerted  their  projedts.  He  had  already  got 
about  him  a  number  of  vagabonds,  wretches,  and 
fiaves,  whofe  chains  he  had  broke.  With  this  band 
having  undertook  to  befiege  Compfa*,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Hirpinii,  he  was  (lain  by  a  ftone  from  a 
machine  on  the  walls.  Ca^lius  did  not  long  furvive 
him,  but  was  killed  alfo  near  Thurium  -j-,  by  fome 
of  Csefar's  SpaniHi  and  Gaulilh  troopers,  whom  he 
attempted  to  debauch  and  get  on  his  fide,  by  pro- 
mifes  of  money. 

Milo  and  Cslius  do  not  appear  to  have  been  la- 
mented by  any  body,  though  they  had  both  great 
parts.  Milo  was  the  moil  courageous  of  men,  but 
his  valour  degenerated  into  audacity  and  temerity.  It 
is  a  fingularity  not  at  all  to  his  credit,  that  he  fhould 
be  at  once  rejected  by  the  two  parties  that  then  di- 
vided the  Republic  ;  and  that,  when  he  was  baniflied 
Rome  by  Pompey,  he  fhould  not  be  entertained  by 
Caefar. 

As  to  Caslius,  he  advanced  much  the  glory  of  elo- 
quence, and  is  reckoned  (as  well  as  Curio)  among 
thofe  Orators  who  are  the  ornament  of  a  learned  age, 
His  letters  to  Cicero  abound  with  wit,  and  unite 
gaiety  and  humour  with  force  and  elevation.  But 
great  vices  difhonoured  thefe  fo  inefiimable  talents. 
He  was  prodigal,  debauched,  without  principles, 
without  condudt,  ready  to  facrifice  honour  and  virtue 
to  his  advancement,  and  his  advancement  itfelf  to  his 
refentment.  For  he  was  extravagantly  choleric,  fo  as 
to  be  infupportable  in  company.  J  Of  this  Seneca 
has  preferved  an  extraordinary  inftance.  Caslius 
fupped  one  night  with  a  client,  who  was  a  moft  pa-? 

•  Conza  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

f  The  ancient  Sybai  is,  a  maritime  city  on  the  gulf  of  Tarento. 

j  CsEliiim  Oratoiem  fiiifle  iracundiflinium  conftat.  Cum  quo,  ut 
aiunt,  caiiabat  in  cubiculo  leftas  patientiae  cliens :  fed  difficile  erat 
jlii  in  CO]  ujam  conjeflo  rixam  ejus  cum  quo  ha^rebat  effugere.  Op- 
timum jud.cavit,  quidquid  dixiflet  fequi,  &  fecundas  agere.  Non 
tulit  (alius  afltntientem,  fed  exclamavit :  "  Die  aiiquid  contra,  ut 
(luv.lin-.us."     StN.  do  Jfa,  III.  8. 

t:ient. 
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tient,  meek,  man.  This  perfon,  well-acquainted  with  A.  R.  703. 
the  temper  of  his  patron,  approved  of  and  applauded   ■^"^•^^* 
all  he  faid.     Caelius  grew  hereupon  impatient  to  find         *     ■ 
no'matter  for  difputation,  and  cried  out  paffionately  to  < 

this  eternal  approver,  "  For  once  fay  no,  that  we 
"  may  differ." 

The  infurredion  and  death  of  Milo  and  Cseliuscsf. 
are  fads  that  happened  under  Csefar's  fecond  Conful- 
fhip.  There  yet  remains  of  the  Confulfliip  of  Lentu- 
lus  and  Marcellus  the  military  preparations  made  by 
Pompey.  Thefe  were  great  indeed ;  for  he  had  made 
a  proper  ufe  of  the  time  given  him  by  Csefar's  Spanifh 
expedition.  Befides  the  five  legions  that  he  had 
tranfported  with  himfelf  from  Italy,  another  had  been 
fent  him  from  Sicily ;  and  he  had  raifed  three  in 
Crete,  Macedonia,  and  Afia,  re-aflTembling  all  the 
veterans  he  could,  who  had  been  fettled  in  thofe 
countries  by  former  Generals.  He  expedted  alfo  two 
legions  that  Metellus  Scipio  was  to  bring  out  of 
Syria. 

As  for  auxiliary  forces,  all  the  Kings  and  Nations 
of  Greece  and  the  Eaft  had  furnilhed  him  with  ar- 
chers, (lingers,  and  cavalry.  This  foreign  cavalry,  of 
various  nations,  amounted  to  three  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred men.  Some  of  the  corps,  of  which  it  was  com- 
pofed,  were  commanded  by  their  Kings,  in  perfon; 
the  moft  eminent  among  whom  was  old  Dejotarus, 
whom  zeal  and  affedion  for  Pompey  brought  there, 
at  the  head  of  fix  hundred  horfe.  The  provifions, 
ammunition,  and  money,  were  proportionable  to  the 
greatnefs  of  this  force.  But,  above  all,  Pompey  had 
took  care  to  provide  a  formidable  fleet.  He  had  col- 
Jeded  fliips  from  Afia  and  the  Cyclades,  from  Cor- 
cyra,  Athens,  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Syria,  Cificia,  Phce- 
nicia,  and  Egypt.  *  It  was  in  his  marine,  that  he, 
after  the  example  of  Themillocles,  placed  his  hopes 
of  vidory  ;  fatisfied,  that  he,  who  was  mailer  at  fea, 

*  Pompeii  omne  confilium  Themiftocleum  eft.    Exiftimat  enim, 
^ui  mare  teneat;  eura  neceffe  rerum  potiri,    Cic,  ad  Att,  X.  8. 

would 
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A.  R,  703.  would  neceffarily  o-ive  the  law.  This  fleet  was  ftationed 

Ant     C  JO 

„  '  along  the  coaft  of  Epirus  and  Illyricum,  under  difl^er- 
ent  Commanders,  who  were  all  fubordinate  to  Bibulus, 
as  Admiral. 
Villi.  Cat,  Pompey  had,  at  firfl,  defigned  this  important 
Command  for  Cato,  and  had  promifed  him  it.  But 
he  refleded  afterwards,  or  his  friends  made  him  re- 
fieft,  that  he  would  thereby  give  too  much  power  to 
that  rigid  Republican,  whofe  fole  view  was  to  main- 
tain the  old  Government :  that,  as  foon  as  Csefar  was 
vanquiflied,  Cato  would  be  for  Pompey's  laying  down 
his  arms  ;  and  that  he  would  be  in  a  condition  to 
compel  him  to  it,  when  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  above 
five  hundred  fliips.  This  refleftion  llruck  Pompey, 
whofe  defigns  were  not  quite  fo  honefl:  as  Cato's,  and 
determined  him  to  conftitute  Bibulus  Admiral.  He 
.  could  not  have  pitched  on  a  man  v\^orfe-afl^e<fled  to 
Ccefar,  but  he  could  eafiiy  have  chofe  an  abler  Com- 
mander. 
^^'t.  Pompey  took   care    to  exercife   himfelf  his  land- 

:*-orap.  forces.  He  did  more,  he  fet  them  an  example  :  and, 
though  he  was  near  fixty  years  old,  he  entered  the 
iiils,  both  on  foot  and  horfeback,  and  was  the  firft 
to  lend  a  hand  to  all  military  works.  This  behaviour 
made  him  extremely  popular.  It  charmed  the  fol- 
diers,  and  made  them  confident,  to  fee  Pompey  per- 
form his  exercifes  as  a  young  man,  draw  and  return 
his  fword  on  horfeback  at  full  fpeed,  and  lance  a  ja- 
velin, not  only  with  flcill,  but  with  a  vigour  that  few 
in  their  prime  could  furpafs. 

Mean  time  the  year  was  near  expiring ;  and  the 
Conluls,  v/ho  had  lent  their  names  and  minifl:ry  to 
all  that  had  been  hitherto  done,  had  a  mind,  before 
they  vvcrc  out  of  office,  to  give  as  regular  a  form  as 
circumdbnces  would  allov/  to  the  adminiilration  of 
affairs.  They  had  about  them  the  flower  of  the  Se- 
nate, to  the  number  of  more  than  two  hundred ; 
which  confequentiy  might  well  reprcfent  that  auguft 
Aficmbly.  The  general  opinion,  that  Pompey's  caufe 
was  that  of  the  State  and  Liberty,  had  united  with 

him 
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him  even  thofe  who   had   particular  reafons  to  fhunA.R.703« 
him.     Brutus,  whofe  father  he  had   killed,  and  who,      "^^^  '. 
for  that  reafon,  would  never  before  take  any  notice  Plut. 
of,  or  fee  him,  came   now  to  pay  his  refpedls,  and  ^^f^^ 
fubmit  to  him,  as  head  of  the  defenders  of  the  Re- 
public.    A  Senator,  called  by  Plutarch  Sex.  Tidius, 
who  was  very  old  and  lame,  crofTed  the  fea  alfo  to 
get  to  Pompey's  camp.     When   he  arrived,  feveral 
laughed  at  him ;  but  Pompey  got  up,  and  received 
him  with  great  civility  ;  judging  rightly,  that  he  did 
much  honour  to  his   caufe,  in  overcoming  the  obfta- 
cles  of  age  and  infirmity,  and  in  expofmg  himfelf  to 
dangers  v/ith  him,  when  he  might  have  continued  in 
Italy  in  fafety. 

This  general  afFedion  to  Pompey  was  much 
ftrengthened  by  his  coming  to  a  refolution,  upon 
Cato's  reprefentation,  not  to  kill  any  Roman  in  cold 
blood,  and  not  to  plunder  any  city  in  friendlhip  or 
alliance  with  the  Roman  Empire.  Every  body  was 
fo  charmed  to  find  moderation  and  mildnefs  added  to 
thejufticeof  the  caufe,  that  even  thofe,  who  could 
not  Ihare  in  the  war  by  aftual  fervice,  did  what  they 
could  by  prayers  and  vows  ;  and  they  were  confidered 
as  enemies  to  Gods  and  Men,  who  did  not  wifh  Pom- 
pey fuccefs. 

The  Confuls  afiembled  the  Senate  in  the  city  of  Lucan.i.v. 
Thefialonica  ;  v/here,  for  ftrider  obfervation  of  the  ^PPi^"* 
laws  and  cuftoms,  they  had  confecrated  a  place  with 
augural  ceremonies.  For  it  was  only  in  a  place  fo 
prepared,  that  the  Senate  could  regularly  make  de- 
crees. Lentulus  fpoke  firft,  and  propofed,  that  it 
ihould  be  declared,  that  the  Alfembly,  then  adlually 
fitting  at  ThefTalonica,  was  the  true  Roman  Senate. 
He  added,  that,  neverthelefs,  as  it  was  impoflible  for 
them  to  appoint  Magiftrates,  it  would  be  proper  to 
order,  that  tlie  Commands  of  all  then  in  power  Hiould 
be  continued  ^  and  that  thofe  who  were  then  Confuls, 
Praetors,  and  Quseftors,  fhould  keep  their  authority, 
and  exercife  their  fundions,  by  the  names  of  Pro- 
confuls,  Proprstors,   and  Proquacftors,     Laftly,   he 
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A.R.  703.  reprefented,  that  the  pofture  of  affairs  required  a  fin- 
Ant.  c.  gi^  Head ;  and  that  nobody  could  difpute  that  ho- 
nour with  Pompey.  Every  one  applauded  this  pro- 
pofal ;  and  a  decree  pafled  accordingly.  Thus  Pom- 
pey obtained  alone  the  fupreme  authority,  which  till 
then  he  had  fhared  nominally  at  leaft,  with  the  Con- 
fuls.  This  Senate  alfo  decreed  honours  and  thanks 
to  the  Kings  and  Nations  that  favoured  their  caufe. 
And  in  particular  young  Ptolomy,  King  of  Egypt, 
under  whofe  name,  and  by  whofe  authority,  Pompey 
was  loon  after  murthered,  had  the  poffefTion  of  his 
Crown  confirmed  by  this  Affembly,  in  exclufion  of  his 
fifter,  the  famous  Cleopatra  ;  though  llie  had  a  right 
to  it  by  the  will  of  Ptolomy  Auletes,  their  common 
father,  who  left  his  Crown  to  his  eldeft  fon  and  eldeft 
daughter,  jointly. 

I  faid,  that  the  year  was  almoft  expired ;  but,  in 
reality,  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  autumn,  when  all 
this  happened.  For  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  as  the 
civil  year  of  the  Romans  was  then  in  great  confufion, 
they  reckoned  that  the  end  of  December,  which  was 
really  only  the  beginning  of  06tober.  It  was  there- 
CxC  jfore  yet  prafticabie  to  keep  the  field  ;  but  Pompey 
was  going  to  diftribute  his  troops  among  the  mari- 
time cities  of  Epirus,  while  his  fleet  was  to  guard 
the  whole  coaft,  and  prevent  Casfar's  pafiage.  JFlow- 
ever,  neither  he,  nor  Bibulus,  thought  themfelves  un- 
der a  neceflity  of  being  very  watchful  yet ;  imagining 
they  had  before  them  great  part  of  the  autumn  and 
^11  the  winter,  nor  thinking  that  Csfar  could  have 
any  intention  to  come  over  before  the  return  of  the 
fine  weather.  This  was  being  very  ill-acquainted  with 
Casfar,  and  having  little  attended  to  the  many  proofs 
he  had  given  of  his  prodigious  adivity.  He  was  fo 
eager  to  pafs  into  Greece,  that  he  would  not  even  ftay 
at  Rome  till  the  firft  of  January,  to  take  polTeffion  of 
the  Confullhip  •,  but  fet  out  for  Brundifium  when  there 
remained  only  a  few  days  of  December.  It  was  in  that 
city  he  went  through  the  ceremony  of  taking  poireflioii 
of  that  office, 

C.  Ju- 
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Caefar  found  at  Brundifium  twelve  legions  and  all 
his  cavalry.  But,  notwithftanding  his  orders  to  build 
and  afiemble  as  many  ihips  as  pofTible,  he  had  fcarcc 
enough  to  embark  feven  legions  and  fix  hundred 
horfc.  And  yet  thefe  legions  were  far  from  beino* 
compleat.  The  Gaulifh  wars,  and  their  long  march 
from  Spain  to  Brundifium,  had  continually  thinned 
their  ranks ;  and  their  abode,  during  the  heat  of  the 
fummer,  in  the  unwholefome  country  of  Apulia  had 
made  moft  of  them  ill. 

Thefe  many  difficulties  did  not  retard  Caefar.  He 
afi^embles  his  forces,  and  reprefents  to  them,  that  the 
end  of  all  their  labours  drew  near,  and  they  had  now 
only  one  lad  effort  to  make ;  that,  as  he  had  not 
Ihips  anfwerable  to  their  number,  they  would  do  well 
to  leave  behind  them  their  baggage  and  flaves  that 
would  take  up  the  room  of  ferviceable  people ;  and 
that  they  fiiould  put  all  their  hopes  in  viftory,  and 
the  generofity  of  their  General.  They  all  readily 
confented  to  what  was  propofed ;  and  Cjefar  em- 
barked in  his  tranfports  twenty  thoufand  legionary 
foldiers  and  fix  hundred  horfe,  under  an  efcort  of  but 
twelve  men  of  war.  With  this  force  he  went  to 
face  a  fleet  of  five  or  fix  hundred  velTels,  and  a  land 
army  of  above  fixty  thoufand  commanded  by  Pom- 

pey. 

He  Cct  fail  the  fourth  of  January,  according  to  the 
faulty  calculation  of  the  Romans,  but,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  on  the  fourteenth  of  06lober.  The  next  day 
he  arrived  at  the  *  Ceraunian  m^ountains  ;  and  havino- 
found  among  the  rocks  and  flielves,  with  which  that 
coafl  abounds,  a  tolerable  road,  he  debarked  :  for  he 
durft  not  go  to  any  port,  as  he  knew  they  were  all  in 
the  enemy's  pofiTefTion.     In  fact,  Lucretius  Vefpillo 

^'  Monti  della  Chimera, 
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A.  R.  704,  guarded  that  of  Oricum  -|-  with  eighteen  men  of  war  $ 

-^g  ^'  and  Bibulus  had  an  hundred  and  ten  at  J  CorCyra, 

but  the  firft  durft  not  hazard  an  engagement-,  and  the 

other  had  not  time  to  re-afiemble  his  failors  and  fol- 

diers,  who  were  difperfed  in  full  fecurity. 

As  foon  as  Csfar  had  landed  his  troops,  his  firft 
care  was  to  fend  back  his  (hips  to  Brundifium,  to 
bring  over  his  other  legions  and  cavalry.  Thirty  of 
thefe  vefTels  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bibulus ;  who  had 
put  to  fea,  though  fomewhat  late,  and  by  a  cruelty 
the  more  deteftable,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  humane 
refolution  made  by  thofe  from  whom  he  derived  his 
authority,  he  not  only  burnt  the  fhips,  but  alfo  the 
mafters  they  belonged  to,  and  the  failors  on  board. 
Shame  and  vexation,  for  having  fufFered  Casfartopafs 
over,  made  him  the  more  vigilant  to  prevent  at  leaft 
the  pafTage  of  the  forces  yet  in  Italy  ;  and  he  guarded 
with  extraordinary  care  all  the  coaft  from  Salona  §  in 
Dalmatia  to  Oricum. 

Pompey  was  then  in  Macedonia.  Csefar,  who  de- 
figned  to  feize  on  the  maritime  cities  of  Epirus,  and 
particularly  on  Dyrrachium,  where  all  the  enemy's 
magazines  were,  difpatched  to  him,  perhaps  to  amufe 
him,  Vibullius  Rufus  with  new  propofals  for  a  peace. 
This  Vibullius  had  been  twice  taken  by  Caefar ;  the 
firft  time  at  Corfinium,  the  next  in  Spain.  Having 
-  been  therefore  twice  indebted  to  him  for  his  life, 
and  being  alfo  much  in  Pompey's  efteem,  C^far 
thought  him  a  proper  perfon  to  negotiate  between 
them. 

His  inftru61:ions  were  :  "  That,  after  the  misfor- 
tunes they  had  both  experienced,  Pompey  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  Csefar  in  lUyricum  and  Afric,  it  was 
time  to  learn  from  thofe  bloody  leflbns,  and  liften  to 
an  accommodation.  That  the  prefent  moment  was 
the  moft  favourable  in  that  refped,  they  could  ever 

f  A  city  of  Epirus,  near  the  Ceraimian  mountains. 
j  Ifland  of  Corfou. 

§  This  city  is  ruined  ;  and  out  of  its  ruins  has  been  formed  the 
city  of  Spalatro,  four  miles  off. 

ex- 
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expert;  becaufe,  not  having  yet  tried  one  another's  A.  R.  704- 
flrength,  and  confidering  themfelves  as  equals,  there  ^"""3^*"* 
v/ould  be  more  likelihood  of  agreeing  on  terms  ; 
whereas,  if  one  of  them  once  got  the  fuperiority,  he 
would  exadl  every  thing  from  the  other,  and  give  up 
nothing.  He  therefore  propofed,  that  they  fhould 
agree  to  have  their  differences  determined  at  Rome 
by  the  Senate  and  People;  and,  that  this  judgment 
might  be  made  freely,  that  they  fhould  both  fwear 
forthwith  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  to  difband  all 
their  national  and  auxiliary  forces  in  the  fpace  of  three 
days." 

Thefe  propofals  were  palpably  fallacious.  Pompey 
would  never  confent  that  this  determination  fnould  be 
made  at  Rome,  where  his  adverfary  was  then  mafter. 
The  proje(5l  of  difoanding  all  the  armies  vv^as  more 
fpecious  than  prafticable ;  and,  if  it  could  liave  been 
executed,  would  have  been  very  unequal.  Ccefar's 
veterans  would  have  re-alTembled  about  him  on  the 
firft  fignal  •,  whereas  Pompey's  new  levies  would  not 
have  been  fo  eafily  recalled.  Laftly,  Caefar  well  knew 
that  Pompey  had  no  inclination  for  peace.  Thus  it  is 
plain,  as  I  have  frequently  obferved,  that  he  only 
endeavoured  to  have  appearances  on  his  fide,  and  the 
credit  of  pacific  intentions,  while  he  breathed  nothing 
but  war. 

This  he  profecuted  with  his  ufual  diligence.  It  coil 
him  no  more  to  take  polTeflion  of  Oricum  and  Apol- 
lonia,  than  to  pref^nt  himfclf  before  thofe  places  ;  and 
all  Epirus  followed  their  example.  There  yet  re- 
mained the  city  of  Dyrrachium  ;  towards  which  Cslar 
advanced  with  fuch  diligence,  that  he  m.arched  a  day 
and  a  night  without  taking  any  reft  himfelf,  or  allow- 
ing his  foldiers  to  take  any.  This  town  was  alfo  the 
chief  objed  of  Pompey's  care,  as  foon  as  he  knew  of 
his  adverfary's  landing  in  Greece.  Pie  ran  thither  in 
hafte,  and  was  happy  enough  to  get  there  firft.  When 
C^efar  found  Dyrrachium  vvas  fate  fi-om  his  attack,  he 
halted,  and  encamped  on  one  fide  of  the  river  Apfus : 

Pompey 
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A.  R.  704-  Pompey  came  alfo  with  his  whole  force,  and  encamped 
■^"^2  ^'  on  the  other  fide. 

Csefar  could  not  undertake  any  thing  more  now,- 
till  joined  by  his  troops,  from  Italy.  But  the  coaft 
was  fo  well  guarded  by  the  enemy,  that  their  paffage 
■was  impradticable ;  and  he  wrote  to  Calenus,  whom 
he  left  at  Brundifium,  not  to  be  in  hafte  about  com- 
ing over.  This  order  was  very  timely.  Calenus, 
who  had  already  failed  out  of  port,  put  back  again^ 
A  lingle  Ihip  continued  its  route,  and  was  taken  by 
Bibulus  ;  who  with  his  ufuai  cruelty  put  to  death  all 
on  board,  both  freemen  and  flaves.  -    :■.%:■ -ni^q  :?• 

If  Bibulus  greatly  ineomm.oded  Csefar,  by  being 
mafter  of  the  fea  ;  Caefar,  who  was  mafter  on  (hore, 
was  very  troublefome  to  Bibulus,  in  his  turn,  by  hin- 
dering him  from  getting  water  or  wood,  or  coming 
near  the  fhore.  His  fleet  was  obliged  to  fetch  from 
the  ifland  of  Corcyra  all  its  neceffaries ;  and  once^ 
when  foul  weather  prevented  their  receiving  refrefh- 
ments  from  thence,  the  foldiers  were  necefTitated,  for 
want  of  water,  to  colleft  the  dew  which  in  the  night 
fell  on  the  hides  that  covered  their  fhips.  Spite, of 
thefe  difEculties,  Bibulus  kept  at  fea.  But  at  laft  he 
funk  under  them ;  for,  being  took  ilJ,  and  not  hav- 
ing proper  affiftance  on  board,  yet  refufing  to  quit 
his  poit,  he  died  at  fea.  No  body  fucceeded  him  .iri 
the  command  of  the  whole  fleet ;  but  each  fquadron 
was  governed,  independently  of  the  reft,  by  its  par- 
ticular Commander. 

The  danger  Dyrrachium.  was  in,  and  Pompey's  ea- 
gernefs  to  fuccour  it,  had  not  afiTorded  him  leifure  to 
give  audience  to  Vibullius  Rufus.    When  things  were: 
fomewhat  quieter,  in  the  camp  near  the  river  Apfus, 
he  fent  for  him,  and  ordered  him  to  fignify  what  he 
had. to  fay  from  Csfar.     But  Vibullius  had  fcarce  be- 
gan, before  Pompey  interrupted  him,  by  ejfclaiming, 
.**^  -What  is  my  life  or  country  to  me,  if  I  muftbe 
.  *«  beholden  to  Caefar  for  them  i*.  And  will  it  be  t>e- 
V  *' .  licved  that  I  ara  not,,  indebted  to  him  for  themj  if 
' «  -he  by-.an  ^icconiinod^tion  reftoresme  to  Rome  ?'* 
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Csefar,  informed  of  this  anfwer,  continued  the  old  A.  R.  70+- 
game  ;  and,  the  more  intraftable  he  found  Pompey,  ^g\  "" 
the  more  he  affeded  to  make  advances.  Thus,  as 
the  foldiers  of  the  two  arnaies  often  joined  in  conver- 
fation,  he  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  ;  and 
Vatinius  by  his  order  advanced  to  the  river- fide.  We 
know  what  fort  of  a  man  this  Vatinius  was ;  and  that 
there  centered  in  him  every  thing  that  was  capable  of 
exciting  contempt  and  hatred.  No  mouth  could  be 
fo  proper  to  difcredit  even  the  language  of  equity  and 
reafon.  He  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Will  it  noE 
*'  be  permitted  to  citizens  to  fend  Deputies  to  their 
"  fellow -citizens  about  peace  ^  This  is  what  is  never 
"  refufed,  even  to  robbers  and  pirates.  And  can 
"  there  be  purer  intentions  than  ours,  fince  we  only 
*'  labour  to  prevent  the  civil  butchery  of  friends  and 
*'  countrymen  ?" 

If  we  are  to  credit  Caefar's  relation,  his  adverfary 
confented  to  an  interview,  only  to  put  in  execution  an 
a6t  of  perfidy  :  For  the  next  day,  when  the  Deputies 
on  both  fides  were  met  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed, while  Labienus  was  debating  with  Vatinius, 
on  a  fudden  thofe  of  Pompey's  party  threw  their  jave- 
lins, and  wounded  feveral  of  Csfar's  people,  and  Va- 
tinius himfelf  efcaped  with  difficulty,  being  covered 
by  the  foldiers  fhields.  Labienus  then  lifted  up  his 
voice,  and  cried,  "  Leave  off  prating  of  art  accom- 
<'  modation  :  for  you  muft  not  expedl  peace,  till  you 
*'  bring  us  Casfar's  head."  A  moft  brutal  declaration 
from  a  man,  who  ought  at  leafl  to  have  had  in  re- 
fpeftful  remembrance  the  benefits  he  had  received 
from  his  old  General ! 

But  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that  for  the  fa6l  I 
have  juft  now  related,  and  fome  preceding  ones  of  the 
fame  natui*e,  we  have  no  other  authority  than  Ca^far's ; 
and  it  is  not  juft  to  credit  him  altogether  in  what  t6- 
fleds  on  his  enemies.  To  be  fure  there  was  great 
haughtinefs  and  feverity  in  the  procedure  of  Pompey 
and  his  partizans.  Thefe  accounts  of  their  crucIiy 
and  pecfidy  may  be  true  j  but  they  may  alfo  be  ex- 

Vol,  IX.  1  agger  lie  J, 
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A.R.  704.  aggcrated,    and  even  altered  in  particulars  of  mQ- 
-''"l,^-   ment. 

The  armies  of  Csefar  and  Pompey  continued  a  good 
while  in  fight  of  one  another,  feparated  only  by  a 
fmall  river,  without  any  thing  palTing  between  them 
but  feme  flight  fkirmiflies.  The  great  object  of  the 
care  of  their  two  Generals  was  the  army  left  at  Brun- 
difium ;  which  Csefar  impatiently  expedled,  and 
whofe  paflage  Pompey  was  greatly  interefted  to  pre- 
vent. Libo,  who  commanded  a  fleet  of  fifty  Ihips, 
flattered  himfelf  for  fome  time  that  he  fliould  be  able 
to  detain  thefe  troops  in  Italy,  and  abfolutely  hinder 
them  from  putting  to  fea.  He  came  with  his  fleet 
and  took  poflefllon  of  a  little  ifland  over-againfl:  the 
port  of  Brundiflum  -,  and,  if  he  could  have  main- 
tained his  pofl:,  would  have  fo  blocked  up  the  port 
^  that  nothing  could  have  fl:irred  out.  But  Anthony^ 
who  was  then  in  the  town,  having  pofl:ed  cavalry  all 
along  the  coafl:  to  hinder  the  enemy  from  watering, 
Libo  was  forced  to  retire  ignominioufly. 

Several  months  were  fpent  in  this  manner,  and  the 
winter  was  almofl:  over,  which  was  the  only  time  for 
C^far's  forces  to  hazard  the  paflage.  If  they  fl:ayed 
till  fine  weather,  Pompey's  fleet,  being  then  able  to 
ad  and  extend  itfelf,  would  render  it  abfolutely  im- 
pradicable.  Csefar  could  not  but  think  that  his  Lieu- 
tenants were  negligent,  and  had  let  flip  fome  precious 
moment,  when  a  fair  wind  might  have  brought  them 
to  Greece.  A  delay,  fo  contrary  to  his  temper,  ex- 
tremely vexed  him.  The  want  he  was  in  of  a  rein- 
forcement, his  uneafinefs  and  impatience,  perhaps, 
too,  even  fome  fufpicion  of  Anthony's  fidelity,  made 
him  refolve  on  an  experiment,  which  he  takes  no  no- 
tice of  in  his  Commentaries,  doubtlefs  on  account  of 
its  raflmefs  •,  but  which  all  other  writers  unanimoufly 
report. 
■plut.  He  determined  to   go  in  perfon  after  the  tardy 

AppiaA.    troops.     For  this  purpofe   he  fent,    towards   night, 
Lucan.      three  flaves  to  hire  a  bark  on  the  river,  as  it  were  for 
a  courier  from  him  to  Italy.     Towards  midnight  he 

cam^ 
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came  himfelf,  difguifed  as  a  flave;  and  they  fet  out.  A.  R.  704. 
The  wind  was  high ;  however,  they  got  well  enough   ^"  g  ^* 
to  the  river's  mouth.     But  there,  the  waves  of  the 
fea,  meeting  with  the  water  of  the  river,  put  the  lit- 
tle velTel  in  fuch  manifeft  danger,  that  the  matter  or- 
dered the  rowers  to  turn  back,  fmce  it  was   not  pof- 
fible  to  advance,     Caefar  upon  this  difcovers  himfelf  j 
and  addrefiing  the  mafter,  *  "  What  are  you  afraid  of? 
*'  fiiys  he,  you  carry  Csfar  and  his  Fortune.'*     The 
mafter  and  crew,  extremely  furprized,  redouble  their 
efforts,    and  vigoroufly  ftem   the  waves.      But  they 
were  at  laft  fofced  to  give  v/ay  to  an  element  not  to  be 
overcome  by  human  obftinacy  :  and,  as  it  was  near 
day,  and  Csfar  was  afraid  of  being  feen  by  the  ad- 
vanced guards  of  the  enemy,  he  fuffered   himfelf, 
with  much  relu6lance,  to  be  carried  back  to  the  place 
where  he  embarked.     Thus  he  returned  to  his  camp  ; 
having  attempted  an  aftion  more  becoming,  if  I  may 
fay  fo,  a  Partizan,  than  a  General. 

The  courage  and  confidence  of  his  foldiers  were 
fuch,  that,  when  they  faw  him  come  back,  they  com- 
plained, that  he  lliould  not  think  himfelf  fecure  of 
vidory  with  them  alone.     They  thought  it  ftrange, 
that  he  fhould   expofe  himfelf  in  going  after  other 
forces,  as  if  thofe  he  had  were  not  fufficient.     On  the. 
other  fide,  thofe  who  were  left  in  Italy  burnt  with 
impatience  to  crofs  the  fea ;  and,    flanding  on  the 
Ihore  and  beach,  looked  towards  Epirus  -,  haftening, 
at  leaft  by  their  wifhes,  the  hour  of  their  departure. 
But  their  officers  detained  them  on  account  of  the 
danger. 

C^far  well  knew  the  ardour  of  his  foldiers.  He 
therefore  wrote  in  a  fevere  manner  to  his  Lieute- 
nants at  Brundifium,  commanding  them  to  fail  the 
firft  fair  wind  •,  and,  in  cafe  they  did  not  fpeedily 
execute  his  orders,  he  gave  Poflhumius,  vv^ho  brought 
them,  a  letter  addreffed  to  the  foldiers  themfelves ;  m 

*  Quid  times  ?  Csefarem  vehis.  Flor.    Plutarch  and  Appiaii  add, 
what  I  have  exprefled,  khI  w  K^Krupos  tCxx*' 

I  3  which 
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A.  R.  704.  which  he  exhorted  them  to  embark  under  the  con 
"^48^*  du6t  of  this  Pollhumius,  and  to  trouble  themfelves 
about  nothing  but  getting  on  fhore,  without  minding 
what  became  of  the  Ihips ;  becaufe,  he  faid,  he  want- 
ed men,  not  Ihips.  He  acquainted  them,  that  they 
would  ftand  the  belt  chance  of  efcaping  the  enemy 
on  the  coaft  of  ApoUonia. 
Casf.  Such  prefling  orders  had  the  defired  effeft.     An- 

thony and  Calenus  took  advantage  of  a  fouth  wind  ; 
and  having  embarked  in  their  tranfports  four  legions 
(three  of  which  were  old  corps,  and  one  new-raifed) 
and  eight  hundred  horfe,  put  to  fea.     They  were  in 
great  danger  in  the  paiTage  •,  and  efcaped  merely  by 
a  piece  of  luck,  which,  far  from  juftifying,  evidences 
on  the  contrary  the  temerity  of  their  enterprize.  They 
were  difcovered  off  of  Dyrrachium.     Immediately 
Coponius  flips  out  of  port  after  them,  with  fixteen 
Rhodian  gallies.     The  fight  would  have  been  very 
unequal  between  gallies    and    tranfports  ;   therefore 
Anthony  and  Calenus  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  make 
off  as  fall  as  pofTible.     But  finding  themfelves  vigo- 
roufly  purfued,  and  almoft  overtaken,  they  ran  into 
a  fmall  port,  which  did  not   fhelter   them  from  the 
fouth  wind.     But  they  preferred  the  hazard  of  being 
lofl  to  that  of  fighting,     At  that  inflant  the  wind 
changed  fron)  fouth  to  fouth-wefl,  and  put  theni  iii 
jperfeft  fecurity  ;  for  the  fouth-wefl  wind  did  riot  in- 
commode them  in  the  port.     The  fame  wind,  which 
is  tempeftuous,  beat  fo  furioufly  on  the  Rhodian  gal- 
lies j  that  they  were  broke  to  pieces  againfl  the  fhore; 
Not  one  efcaped ;    and  almofl  all  their  crews  were- 
drowned.     Coponius,  however,  was  faved.     Several 
of  the  rowers  were  alfo  taken  out  of  the  water  by  Cge- 
far's  people,  and  fent  into  their  country,  with  great 
humanity.     "What  would  have  become  of  Anthony, 
what  of  Casfar  himfelf,  had  it  not  been  for  this  change 
of  wind,  which  looks  like  an  incident  contrived  on 
purpofe  to  deliver  them  from  a  danger  into  which  an 
excefTive   boldnefs   had    precipitated    them  ?    What 
judgment  would  have  paffed  on  Csefar's  orders,  if  his 

trahf-' 
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tranfports  had  been  either  beat  and  took  by  the  Rho- A.R.704. 
dian  fquadron,  or  broke  to  pieces  in  the  port  by  the  ^^^.  ^• 
violence  of  the  wind  ?  '^  ' 

Two  Ihips  of  Anthony's  fleet  were  left  behind  j 
and,  not  knowing  what  route  their  Commander  had 
took,  they  dropped  anchor  over-againft  Liflus,  a 
little  town  on  the  fame  coaft  as  Dyrrachium,  to  the 
north,  and  three  miles  from  the  port  of  Nymph^eum, 
wherein  Anthony  had  been  faved. ,  Otaciliiis,  who 
commanded  in  Liflus,  immediately  fent  feveral  fliips 
to  take  thefe  two  vefliels,  or  compel  them  to  furren- 
der.  On  this  occanon  appeared,  as  Ccefar  obferves, 
how  great  a  difference  different  degrees  of  courage 
make  in  the  condition  of  men  expofed  to  the  fame 
danger.  One  of  thefe  vefiiels  carried  two  hundred  and 
twenty  new-raifed  foldiers ;  the  other  lefs  than  two  • 
hundred  veterans.  The  new  levies,  frighted  at  the 
number  of  their  adverfaries,  and  fatio-ued  with  fea- 
ficknefs,  furrendered,  on  promife  of  their  lives.  But 
Otacilius  did  not  keep  his  word  ;  for  he  ordered  them 
all  to  be  cruelly  flain  in  his  prefence.  The  veterans, 
on  the  contrary,  would  not  hear  of  laying  down  their 
arms, .  and  obliged  the  pilot  to  run  the  vefl"el  afliore. 
Thus  they  landed  •,  and,  Otacilius  having  fent  againft 
them  four  hundred  horfe,  they  made  a  fl:out  defence, 
killed  fome  of  them,  and  rejoined  the  main  army. 

Soon  after,  Antliony  was  received  into  LiflTus ;  from 
whence  he  returned  mofl:  of  his  fliips  to  Brundiflum, 
to  fetch  over  the  remaining  troops  defigned  for  tranf- 
portation ;  referving  neverthelefs  fome  fliips  of  Gaulifli 
flirufture,  that,  if  Pompey  (as  it  was  rumoured )-fliould 
attempt  to  return  to  Italy,  Casfar  might  b.eable  lo, 
follow  him. 

Anthony's  intention  was  to  join  his  General.  Pom- 
pey made  fome  motions  to  hinder  this  junftion -,  and 
even  endeavoured  to  furprize  Anthony  into  an  am- 
bufcade  J  but  in  vain.  ,C^far,  informed  of.  the  arri- 
val of  the  long-expe(5^ed  reinforcement,  went  to  meet 
it^  and,  having  eflefted,  the  jundtion,  found  himleif 
^'^^the.  h^ad  of  eleven  l^gioiis,  which,  though  ihcom- 
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A.  R.  704- pleat,  made  neverthelefs  an  army  of  forty  thoufand 

Pompey's  forces,  which  were  already  more  confi- 
derable  than  Csefar's  as  to  number,  received  alfo  an 
augmentation  about  the  fame  time  by  the  arrival  of 
Metellus  Scipio  in  Macedonia.     This   man,  more  il- 
luftrious  on  account  of  his  birth  and  rank,  than  of  his 
capacity  and  condu6t,  had  been  fent  into  Syria  at  the 
be.o-inning  of  the  war,  as  I  mentioned,  in  the  quality 
of  Proconful  •,  to  draw  from  thence  what  troops  were 
there,  and  bring  them  to  the  affiftance  of  his  fon-in- 
law  Pompey.     He  difcharged  his  truft  in  a  manner 
that  did  no  honour  to  his  party.     He  is  accufed  in 
Csfar's  Commentaries  of  exadions,  oppreilions,  and 
vexations  of  all  forts,  throughout  Syria  and  i^fia  Mi- 
nor.    True  it  is,  that  Casfar  feems  to  have  had  a  per- 
fonal  dillike  to  him,  and  takes  a  palpable  pleafure  in 
fpeaking  ill  of  him.     But  all  we   know  from  other 
hands,  concerning  the  life  and  proceedings  of  Metel-. 
lus  Scipio,  gives  us  no  right  to  fufpeft  Csefar's  telfi- 
rnony,  though  he  was  his  enemy.     We   may  call  to 
mind  fome  things  we  have  mentioned  elfewhere :  and 
jof.  Ant.  Jofephus  relates,  that,  while  he  was  in  Syria,  he  be-^ 
Wi'sV^'     headed  Alexander,    Prince  of  the  Jews,  under  the 
frivolous  pretext  of  his  having  formerly  occafioned 
fome  difturbance  in  Judaea  ;  but  in  truth  becaufe  he  fa-r 
voured  Casfar's  caufe,  like  his  unfortunate  father  Ari- 
flobulus,  who  had  been  poifoned  a  little  before  by 
Pompey's  partizans  for  the  fame  reafon. 
C?cf,  Scipio  even   pretended  to  have  a  particular  reafoa 

for  conniving  at  the  licence  of  his  troops ;  who,  hav- 
ing been  originally  deftined  to  war  againft  the  Parthir 
ans,  did  not  march  with  a  good-will  againft  a  Ro- 
man, and  a  Conful.  In  order  therefore  to  attach  them 
to  him,  he  allowed  them  all  kinds  of  robbery  •,  and 
he  himfelf  took  every  opportunity  to  plunder,  that 
he  might  have  wherewithal  to  be  liberal  to  them.  He 
was  going  to  feize  on  the  treafures  of  the  Ephefian 
Diana,  when  he  received  letters  from  Pompey,  defirrr 
ipg  huTi  to  haften  ti  him,  becaufe  Caelar  had  paffed 
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into  Greece.     This  is  what  prevented  the  pillagq  of  A.R.  704. 
that  celebrated,  refpeded,  temple.  -^"^^  ^• 

When  Scipio  got  into  Macedonia,  he  found  him-  '    " 

felf  oppofed  by  Domitius  Calvinus,  a  Lieutenant  of 
C^far,  at  the  head  of  tv/o  legions.  For,  as  foon  as 
Csefar  was  ftrong  enough,  he  took  care  to  extend  him- 
felf,  and  get  more  room.  Till  then  he  was  fup- 
plied  with  provifions  only  from  Epirus ;  all  the  reft 
of  Greece,  and  the  fea,  were  in  pofleflion  of  the  enemy. 
As  therefore  Deputies  had  been  fent  to  him  from" 
iEtolia,  Theflalia,  and  Macedonia,  who  engaged  to 
make  thofe  countries  declare  for  him,  if  he  would 
fend  fome  troops  there,  he  made  three  great  detach- 
ments ;  one  of  five  cohorts  and  a  fmall  body  of  horfe, 
for  JEtoYia,  under  Calvifius  Sabinus ;  another  for 
Thefialy,  of  one  legion  and  two  hundred  horfe,  under 
L.  Caffius  Longinus  ;  and  a  third  (the  moft  confider- 
able)  under  Domitius  Calvinus,  for  Macedonia,  of 
two  legions  and  five  hundred  horfe. 

Sabinus  met  with  the  leaft  oppofition.    The  ^toli- 
ans   received  him   with    open  arms;     and    he  eafily 
drove   Pompey's    garrifons  out  of  Naupadum  and  Lepanto. 
Calydon. 

In  ThelTaly  there  was  a  powerful  party  againft 
C^far  ;  and,  Metellus  Scipio  being  come  up  with  his 
army,  L.  Caffius  was  conltrained  to  fly  the  country. 
He  then  fell  on  Acarnania,  which  he  eafily  fubdued. 
Some  time  after,  upon  receiving  frefh  orders  from 
Casfar,  Caffius  and  Calvifius  joined  ;  and  Fufius  Ca- 
lenus,  being  fent  to  take  the  command  of  the  com-  - 
bined  detachment,  entered  into  Boeotia  and  Phocis, 
and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Delphi,  Thebes,  and 
Orchomenus.  He  intended  to  penetrate  into  Pelo- 
ponnefusj  but  Rutilius  Lupus,  Pompey's  Lieute- 
nant, hindered  hjni  by  walling  up  the  lithmus  of  Co- 
rinth. 

As  for  Domitius  Calvinus,  Metellus  Scipio  and  he 
kept  one  another  in  play,  without  any  thing  of  mo- 
-jment  happening  between  them. 
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A.R.  704.     All  thefe  little  expeditions  were  indecifive  of  the 
■^^fg  ^*  main  bufinefs,  which  depended  on  the  operations  of 
the  two  grand  armies.     Pompey,  having  been  difap- 
pointed  with  refped  to  Anthony,  encamped  at  a  place 
called  Afparagium.     Csefar  followed  him,  and  offered 
him  battle.     But  it  was   not  agreeable  to  Pompey's 
views  to  hazard  an  adlion.     He  knew  Caefar's  foldi-. 
ers  were  invincible  by  fair  fighting.     Befides,  he  was 
in  a  good  fituation  to  protradt  the  war,  having  plenty 
of  all  things,  and  being  mafter  of  all  the  Teas ;  fo 
that  no  wind  could  blow  but  what  brought  him  either 
reinforcements  or  convoys.     Csefar,  on  the  contrary, 
was  under  difficulties  •,  he  was  fupplied  with  provi- 
fions  by  a  country  of  fmall  extent,  and   had  fcarce 
any  corn.     Pompey  therefore  pretended  to  reduce  his 
.   adverfary  by  want,  without  rifquing  an  engagement. 
He  had  a6bed  wifely,  and  been  happy,  if  he  had  per- 
fever^d  in  this  refolution  to  the  iaft. 

Csfar  could  not  compel  him  to  fight.     He  there- 
fore turned  off  to  Dyrrachium,  where  Pompey's  ma- 
gazines were,  as  we  have  obferved.     Pompey  was  not 
aware  of  his  adyerfary's  defign,  till  late,  and  fo  could 
not  hinder  C^efar  from  getting  between  him  and  Dyr- 
rachium.    But  he  carpe  and  encamped  a  little  way  off, 
in  a  place  called  Petra,  where  he  , had  iiiU,  the.  ad  van- 
tage of  the  fea.       .  n  ^^n  'W  ^-'-visA  t^.  b3iniJO-:j 
\,,  Casfar  then  formed  the  boldeft  project  perhaps  that 
ever  came  into  a  General's  head.     With  an  inferior 
aj'my,  almoft  famifhed,    he  undertook  to  inclofe  in 
lines  more  numerous  forces,    who  had  received  no 
check,  and  abounded  in  all  things.     His  views  herein 
were,  firft  to  facilitate  the  paffage  of  his  convoys, 
which  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  was  very  ftrong  and 
'     fine,  would  no  longer  cut  off;   next,  to  diftrefs  this 
very  cavalry,  for  want  of  forage  •,  and  laftly,  to  leffen 
the  great  reputation  and  high  idea  entertained  of  Pom- 
p.ey^     Pie  had  a  mind  to  have  it  reported  all  over  the 
^v/orld,  iJiat  Pompey  fuffcred  himfelf  to  be  blockaded, 
and   as   it  were  imprifoned,  by  Caefar's  works  ;  and 
dprft  not  hazaid  a  battle  to  let  himfelf  at  liberty. 
^■v"    '■  ■     "  Th 
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The  country  itfelf  gave  Casfar  a  hint  towards  this  A.R.  704. 
projed.  All  round  Pompey's  camp,  at  a  fmall  dif-  ^"g,^* 
tance,  were  fteep  hills.  Csefar  built  forts  on  thefe 
hills,  and  drew  lines  of  communication  from  one  fort 
to  another.  Pompey,  who  would  not  leave  the  fea 
and  Dyrrachium,  nor  give  battle,  could  do  nothing 
but  extend  himfelf  to  give  his  adverfary  the  more 
trouble.  This  he  did:  he  made  within  the  fame 
works  as  Csefar  did  without :  he  raifed  twenty-four 
forts,  which  took  in  a  circumference  of  fifteen  miles, 
wherein  were  arable  and  pafture  lands  to  feed  his 
horfesand  beafts  of  burthen.  He  even  perfc6led  the 
work  before  his  adverfary  :  as  his  took  up  a  lefs  cir- 
cuit, and  he  had  more  hands. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  though  there  was  no  ge- 
neral a6lion,  becaufe  Pompey  declined  it,  yet  it  was 
impolTible  to  prevent  many  engagements,  which  fome- 
times  became  important.  Of  thefe  I  (hall  relate  the 
moft  remarkable  circumftances.  In  an  adion,  in 
which  Csefar  attempted  to  make  a  lodgment  on  an 
eminence  that  interfered  with  his  lines,  his  troops 
were  attacked  fo  brifkly  by  the  Pompeians,  that  a  re- 
treat became  neccffary.  This  too  was  not  eafy,  as  it 
was  to  be  made  by  a  pretty  fteep  defcent :  and  Pom- 
pey went  fo  far  as  to  fay,  "  that  he  confented  to  be 
"  accounted  a  General  of  no  merit,  if  Casfar*s  men 
"  got  off  without  confiderable  lofs."  Casfar  refuted 
this  bravado  by  facft.  He  ordered  his  foldiers  to  fix 
in  the  ground  fome  hurdles,  in  the  manner  we  now 
ufe  fafcines ;  beiiind  which  they  dug  a  moderate 
ditch.  When  this  was  done,  he  began  to  file  off  the 
legionary  foldiers,  fupporting  them  by  fome  light- 
armed  troops  pofted  on  their  flanks,  who  with  arrows 
and  ftortes  repulfed  the  enemy.  Pompey's  troops 
failed  not  to  purfue  them  with  great  outcries  and 
fierce  menaces,  overturned  the  hurdles,  and  ufed 
them  as  bridges  to  get  over  the  ditch.  Casfar,  who 
did  not  choofe  to  feem  drove  from  a  poft,  which  he 
quitted  voluntarily ;  when  his  forces  were  got  half 
down  the  hill,  gave  them  the  fignal  to  face  about  and 
"  fall 
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A.R.  704- fall  on  the  enemy ;  which  they  did  with  fuch  vigour 
"^  *8.^'  ^"^  impetuofity,  that  their  purfuers  took  to  flight,  and 
with  much  difficulty  cleared  the  ditch  and  hurdles, 
which  flopped  their  way.  Many  of  them  were  killed : 
CiEfar  loft  but  five  men,  and  effected  his  retreat  with- 
out any  further  interruption. 

A  much  more  memorable  day  than  this  was  that 
wherein  there  happened  fix  adions  at  once  ;  three 
near  Dyrrachium,  and  three  about  the  lines.  We 
have  loft  the  particulars  Csfar  gave  us  of  thefe  en- 
o-agements  in  his  Commentaries.  Almoft  all  we  know 
of  them  is  reducible  to  an  inftance  of  valour  fcarce  to 
be  credited.  One  of  Csefar's  cohorts  (that  is  a  batta- 
lion of  five  hundred  men  at  moft,  and  which  probably 
was  incompleat)  defended  a  fort  feveral  hours  againft 
four  of  Pompey's  legions, 
plut.  Cisf.      i^g  ^j^Q  gQj-  ^i^Q  {yjQ(]-  honour  in  this  glorious  de- 

Lii'Sn?  fence  was  the  Centurion  Scsva  ^.  I  have  already 
vai.  Max.  ^qq]^  notice  of  the  extraordinary  valour  he  (hewed  on 
^^^'  *'  this  occafion.  Being  entrufted  v/ith  the  care  of  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  fort,  he  drove  off  the  enemy ; 
thouo-h  he  v/as  wounded  in  the  head,  run  through 
the  (boulders  and  the  thigh,  and  had  loft  one  eye. 
In  this  condition  he  called  to  a  Centurion  of  the  other 
fide,  as  it  were  to  furrender  -,  who  coming  up  to  him 
xino-uardedly,    Scseva  thruft   his  fword  through  his 

l^ody. 
C»f.  In  a  word,  the  whole  cohort  kept  their  poft  till  two 

ieo-ions  came  to  their  affiftance,  who  eafily  difcom- 
fited  Pompey's  four.  The  intrepid  warriors,  who 
had  maintained  their  ground  with  fuch  obftinate  va- 
lour, were  all  wounded:  they  brought  and  counted 
to  Cxfar  about  thirty  thoufand  arrows  that  had  been 
ihot  into  the  fort ;  and  (hewed  him  Scasva's  buckler, 

*  Set  Vol.  VIII.     Some  different  circumftances  may  be  obferved  in 
thefe  two  relations.     In  the  firlt  I  follow  Plutarch  :  Here  particularly 
Valerius  Maximus  and  Lmcan.     The  fame  faft  cannot  pafs  through 
'  different  hands,  without  fuft'ering  fome   alteration.     As  never  a  one 

of  my  authors  has  on  this  occafion  a  pre-eriiinent  authority,  I  have 
made  no  fcruple  of  a  little  variation  in  my  narration.  If  we  had  this 
ftory  as  related  by  Casfar,  I  Ihould  have  adhered  to  him  implicitly. 

which 
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which  was  pierced  in  two  hundred  and  thirty  places.  A.  Ro  704. 
Casfar  took  care  that  fuch  aftonilhing  valour  Ihouid  ^"^"  ^* 
not  go  unrewarded.     He  prefented  Scaeva  with  *  tv/o      *  * 
hundred  thoufand  affes,  and  advanced  him  diredly 
from  the  eighth  rank  of  Captains  to  the  firft.     He 
alfo  diflributed  military  rewards  among  the  other  of- 
ficers and  foldiers  of  that  cohort  j  and  affigned  them 
double  pay,  and  double  allowance  of  corn. 

However  worthy  of  admiration  the  courage  of  this 
cohort  may  be,  I  do  not  know  whether  we  ouqht  not 
to  admire  more  the  patience  with  which  the  whole 
army  perfevered,  in  the  greateft  want.  It  is  true, 
they  had  flefh,  but  they  had  no  corn  ;  and,  when  in- 
Itead  of  it  they  had  barley  or  pulfe  given  them,  they  . 
took  it  chearfully,  remembering  that  laft  year  in. 
Spain,  and  feveral  times  in  Gaul,  after  having  fuffered 
much  more,  they  had  at  laft  triumphed  over  their 
enemies.  They  difcovered  in  the  country  a  root, 
called  by  C^far  Chara,  which  they  pounded  and 
kneaded  with  milk,  fo  as  to  make  a  fort  of  bread  of 
it :  and  when  their  adverfaries  reproached  them  with 
their  want,  by  way  of  anlV/er  to  their  infults,  they 
threw  thefe  loaves  at  them  ;  faying,  that,  as  Ion o- as 
the  earth  produced  fuch  roots,  they  would  never  re- 
leafe  them  :  and  they  often  faid  to  one  another,  that 
they  would  fooner  live  on  the  bark  of  trees  than  let 
Pompey  efcape.  Where  is  the  wonder,  that  a  Ge- 
neral, who  could  infpire  his  foldiers  with  fuch  fen- 
timents,  fhould  be  alv/ays  vidorious  ?  The  talent  of 
thus  raifing  the  courage  of  the  foldiery  implies  many 
others,  and  almoft  gives  me  a  higher  idea  of  Csefar 
than  all  his  vi6lories. 

Pompey  was  frighted  at  the  conftancy  and  refolu-Snet.  Csef. 
tion  of  his  adverfaries.     He  faid,  "  he  had  to  do  with^*  ^^• 
^'  wildbeaftsj"  and  concealed  as  much  as  poffible^^"^' ^*^' 
the  loaves  of  Chara  thrown  into  his  lines,  left  the  fishx 
pf  that  ftrange  nouriftiment  ftiould  diftiearten  his  army. 

While  the  war  was  carried  on  with  fuch  fury,  C^far 
ftill  feigned  an  inclination  for  peace.     Havino-  been 
•  About  fix  hundred  pounds,  fterling. 

fo 
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A.R.7b*.ro  often  repulfed  by  Pompey,  he  addrefTed  himfelf 

"kilt.  ^ 
48 


^^^'  ^*  now  to  Metellus  Scipio  •,  and  wanted  to  enter  into  a 


negotiation  with  him  by  the  miniftry  of  a  common 
friend.     His  enemies  continued  to  do  him  fervice,  by 
taking  on  themfelves  the  odium  of  the  refufal.     Sci- 
pio liftened  at  firft  to  Caefar's  Deputy,  but  prefently 
refufed  to  hear  or  fee  him  :  and  Clodius,  for  that  was 
the  name  of  this  Negotiator,  returned  to  Csefar  fuc- 
cefsiefsj3iriTJ*'  ^nodOi;i2n£i   2 tn i  e^mbd  tJufl     .qai^v  - 
Meanwhile  Pompey,  inclofed  as  he'wasVy 'C^e'rar, 
fuffered  great  inconveniencies.     He  wanted  two  very 
neceffary  things,  water  and  forage.     He  was  in  want 
of  water,  becaufe  his  enemy  turned  the  river,  and 
ftopped   up  the   fprings ;    fo   that   his  troops   were 
forced  to  look  out  for  pools,  and  to  dig  wells,  which 
the  heat  foon  dried  up.     As  to  forage,  the  corn  fown 
Vv^ithin  their  lines  fupplied  them  for  fome  time;  but 
afterwards  they  were  obliged  to  have  it  fent  thern  by 
fea  -,  and,  as  they   could   not  get  enough  that  way, 
they  were  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  barley,  herbage 
of  all  forts,  and  even  the  leaves  of  trees.     At  lalt,  all  • 
expedients   being   exhauiled,    and  the  horfes  dying^ 
daily,  Pompey  thought  it  time  to  attempt  to  force  the 
barricade,  and  fct  himfelf  at  liberty.  ^^^n^itKmu  nor 

"While  he  was  bufied  with  this  projefl,  two  defer- 
ters  of  ccnfequence  came  to  him,  with  informations 
that  greatly  facilitated  its  execution.     They  were  twC?^ 
brothers,  named  Rofcillus  and  iEgus,  Allobroges  by 
birth,  valiant  men,  who  had   been  long  attached  to' 
Csefar-,  and  who,  having  been  very  ferviceable  to  him^ 
in  his  Gaulifh  wars,  had  in   recompencc  been  loaded 
with    honours   and    riches.     Thefe  men,    perceiving 
how  much  they  were  confidered  by  the  General,  grew 
thereupon  infolent ;  ufed  their  troopers  ill,  defrauded 
them  often  of  their  pay,  and  even  impoied  on  Caefar 
by  receiving  pay  for  more  men  than  they  had.     Com- 
plaints were  therefore  made  to  Caefar,  who  did  nqt.^ 
think  proper  to  make  a  buftle,  but  reprimanded  them: 
in  private.     Thefe  haughty  Gauls,  piqued  at  the  di-,, 
minution  of  their  credit,  and  at  the  raillery  they  were 
•;;..-;..  oficn 
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often  forced  to  bear,  refolved  to  change  fides ;  andA.R.  704* 
went  into  Pompey's  camp  with  fome  ot  their  depen-  "^^h,^ 
dents.  The  acquifition  of  thefe  Officers  was  matter 
of  triumph  to  that  General  -,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  perfonal  qualities,  but  becaufe,  till  then,  no- 
body had  deferted  from  Caefar ;  whereas  fcarce  a  day 
pafled  without  fome  defercion  from  Pompey's  army. 
Rofcilius  and  iEgus  were  oftentatioufly  carried  all  over 
the  camp.  But,  befides  this  fatisfaction,  which  was 
rather  vain  than  folid,  they  did  their  new  friends  an  ef- 
fential  fervice,  by  acquainting  them  with  the  foible  of 
C^far's  lines. 

Pompey  laid  hold  on  the  advantage,  and  made  fo 
vigorous  and  well-contrived  a  fally,  that  he  carried  all 
before  him.  He  attacked  the  extremity  of  the  ene- 
my's lines,  towards  the  fea,  a  good  diftance  from  the 
main  camp  :  and  the  forces  there  had  like  to  have 
been  cut  to  pieces,  had  not  Mark  Anthony  come  to 
their  affiftance  with  twelve  cohorts.  He  put  a  flop 
to  the  Vidor's  progrefs.  But  the  lines  were  forced,- - 
and  Pompey  was  at  liberty;  being  able  to  forage, 
and  having  an  eafy  communication  with  the  fea. 

In  this  adion,  he  who  carried  the  eagle  of  the  ninth 
legion  manifefted  fentiments  worthy  of  a  foldier  of 
Caefar.  As  he  was  dangeroully  wounded,  and  found 
his  Itrength  fail,  he  called  to  fome  troopers  wlio  paf- 
fed  by,  and  faid  to  them :  *  "  I  have  preferved,  to 
"the  laft  moment  of  my  life,  with  the  greateft  care, 
*V,this  eagle,  v^'ith  v/hich  I  have  been  enrrufted  ;  and, 
"^.now  I  am  dying,  1  return  it  to  Casfar,  with  the 
"fame  fidelity.  Carry  it  to  him,  I  befeech  you; 
♦V^nor  fuffer  Casfar's  arms  to  experience,  in  loling  it, 
*^;,an  ignominy  with  v/hich  they  have  been  hitherto- 
",  unacquainted."  Thus  the  eagle  was  faved  from  the 
di^fter  of  the  legion.  .  iv:   '  ^  •i^tt.*  .n>^' 

•  Hanc  ego  &  vivus  multos  per  anncs  magna  diligentia  defendi,  & 
nunc  moriens,  eadem  fide  Csfari  reftituo.  Nolite,  obfecro,  commit- 
tere,  quod  ante  in  exercitii  Crclkris  non  accidit,  ut  rei  '.-nilitaris  dede- 
cus  admittatur}  incolumemque  ad  euni  referte.    Cjl2>  ds  B.  Civ.  UL 

Cdefar 
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A,  R.  704.  Casfar  was  not  prefent  in  this  engagement,  the 
48.^'  fcene  of  adion  being  remote  from  his  quarters.  He 
endeavoured  the  fame  day  to  have  his  revenge,  by 
carrying  off  one  of  Pompey's  legions.  But  fome  of 
the  troops,  intended  for  this  expedition,  miffed  their 
way  ;  which  gave  Pompey  time  to  fuccour  the  legion 
in  danger.  The  face  of  affairs  was  inflantly  changed. 
Thofe  who  were  before  in  a  manner  befieged,  took 
courage,  and  repulfed  the  alfailants.  Casfar's  forces, 
on  the  contrary,  aimed  at  nothing  but  a  retreat.  But, 
as  the  ground  was  difadvantageous  the  horfe  took 
fright  firfl,  and  ran  away.  The  panic  communicated 
itfelf  to  the  infantry.  Thefe  invincible  warriors  fly 
precipitately,  and  throw  one  another  down,  under 
their  General's  eyes.  All  his  efforts  to  rally  them  are 
fruitlefs.  If  he  leized  any  by  the  arm,  they  flruggled 
till  they  got  away.  If  he  laid  hold  of  the  colours, 
they  left  them  in  his  hands.  There  was  even  an  En- 
fign  who  prefented  the  point  of  his  fword,  as  going  to 
flab  him ;  but  he  was  immediately  killed  by  thofc 
about  C^far. 

The  defeat  was  compleat ;  and,  if  Pompey  had 
come  up  dire^lly  and  attacked  Casfar's  lines  brifkly, 
there  would  have  been  an  end  of  Casfar's  army  and 
Plut. Pern. fortune.  He  himfelf  was  of  this  opinion-,  for  he 
*  *  fays  on  this  fubjeft,  "  that  his  adverfaries  would  have 
been  vi6lorious,  if  their  General  had  known  how  to 
conquer."  Pompey  was  apprehenfive  of  an  ambufcade, 
and  loft,  by  over-caution,  an  opportunity  that  never 
returned. 

Casfar's  lofs  in  thefe  two  adlions  was  confiderable. 
He  owns  the  flain  and  prifoners  to  amount  to  nine 
hundred  and  fixty  private  men,  thirty  Officers,  and 
fome  Roman  Knights  and  Senators  fons.  He  loft  alfo 
thirty-two-colours.  The  prifoners  were  delivered  up 
to  Labienus  on  his  requeft ;  and  this  deferter,  brutal 
and  cruel,  as  ufual,  diverted  himfelf  with  infulting 
them  in  their  calamity  ;  and  afked  them  farcaftically, ' 
if  it  was  ufual  for  veterans  to  run  away  j  after  which 
he  caufed  them  to  be  put  to  death. 

Csefar, 
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Csefar,  having  received  fuch  a  check,  fubmitted  to  A.  K.  70+ 
fortune.  He  found  he  could  not  profecute  his  icheme,  ^g]  ' 
and  therefore  gave  it  up.  He  called  in  all  his  forces 
from  the  forts  j  he  no  longer  thought  of  attacking  or 
ificlofing  the  enemy  -,  he  aimed  at  nothing  but  a  re- 
treat, till  fuch  time  as  he  fliould  find,  or  make,  a  bet- 
ter opportunity.  He  aifembles  his  foldiers,  and  com- 
forts them  by  all  the  arguments  he  could  think  of 
This  was  "what  was  very  necelTary  •,  reprimands  would 
have  been  unfeafonable.  For  they  were  fo  afhamed 
and  grieved,  that  they  undertook  to  punilli  themielves 
by  the  fevcreft  impofitions.  Csefar  therefore  con- 
tented himfelf  with  iligmatizing,  and  reducing  to  pri- 
vate men.  Tome  of  the  Enfigns :  whofe  puniihment 
the  foldiers  applauded.  Moreover  they  demanded, 
with  great  outcries,  to  be  led  againft  the  enemy,  that 
they  might  expunge  the  (lain  their  glory  had  received. 
But  Csfar  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  expofe  to  an 
aflion  troops  that  had  been  juft  worfted,  and  in  whom 
might  remain  too  deep  impreffions  of  their  late  fright. 
He  determined  to  quit  Epirus,  and  go  into  TheiTaly.. 
He  conduded  this  retreat  fo  fkilfully,  that  though  he 
had  very  difficult  ways  to  pafs,  and  fome  great  rivers. 
to  crofs,  he  fuffered  no  lofs,  though  purfued  by  Pom- 
pey  for  three  days.  On  the  fourth,  Csefar  having 
got  a  day's  marcJi,  Pompey  flopped,  and  left  him  to 
continue  his  route  ;  he  then  held  a  Gouncil  on  the  ufe 
he  Ihould  make  of  the  fuperiority  he  had  acquired  over 
his  adverfary. 

Afranius,    and  fome  others,    were  for  going  intoFlut. 
Italy ;  and  he  enforced  his  opinion  Vv-ith  fome  ftrong  ^o^P* 
arguments.     He  reprefc.nted,  that  Italy  was  not  in  a . 
condition  to  make  any  defence  •,  and  that,  as  foan  as 
they  fet  foot  in   it,  the  nations   and  cities  would  re- 
ceive them  with  joy.     He   added,  that,  when   they: 
were  once  mafters  of  Italy,  they  Ihoukl  alfo  necelTa*  • 
rily  be  fo  of  the  dependent  iflands,  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Corfica,  and   even  of  Gaul  and  Spain.     Laltly,  he 
pretended,  that  it   became   good   citizens   to  deliver 
their  Country,  who  expeded  it  from  them  -,  and  not  ; 

to 
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^^,,A.R.704-.  to,4et  it  groan  any,  jonger  under  oppreflions,  nor  be 
-  ^'^^  ^-   vexed  and  -infulted  by  the  Minifters  and  Slaves  of  . 
"*    '  -.  :X>yrants.  :.ai(yiw 

j        Pompey  was   not   affeded   by   thefe   reafonsl"  It 
,  ifeemed  to  him  inglorious  to  fly  a  fecond  time,  before 
,  .^n  enemy  who  might  follow  them.  Befides,  he  thought 
juftly,  that  he  ought  not  to  abandon  Metellus  Scipio 
and  his  army,  who,  if  he  went  into  Italy,  would  ine- 
.  I -l^itably  fall  a  prey  to  Csefar.     And,  as  to  the  regard 
to  be  paid  to  his  Country,  he  thought  the  beft  way  to 
;lhew  that,  was,  not  to  make  Italy  the  fcene  of  the 
horroxsof  war,  but,  onthe  contrary,  to  profecute  it 
in  a  diftant  region  •»  Jo  that  Rome,  being  mere  fpedta- 
trix  of  the  war,,  might  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  ad- 
mit, her  Conqueror.    He  therefore  determined  to  con- 
tinue ia  Greece,  and  there  decide  the  quarrel. 
Csef.    ^       .H.^jdid  not,,  however,   obftinately  follow  Csefar, 
■  ,..>\f}jorn.  he  had  no  hopes  of  overtaking,  but  formed  a 
defign  of. weakening  him,    by  furprizing.  Domitius 
:    Calvinus,  his -Lieutenant,  who  with  two  legions  ftop- 
pedMetelUus,  Scipio  on  the  confines  of  Theffaly  and 
•    Macedonia.     XhlsL.fcheme    was  well-imagined,    and 
,  had  likQ  tohave  fiK:ceeded.     Calvinus  knew  nothing 
-.  .i^*r\sfei8;t  h^d  Ji^ppemcd  it  Dyrrachium.     Casfar's  cou- 
-ider^Tjad  .ftot.ibeen  lable    to    get  to   him  ;    becaufe, 
fince  JiQmpey's  fucccfs,  all  the  country  declared  for 
A  hiffl.if  >whQm  they  had  already  confidered  as  vidbrious. 
.  So,that  Calvinus  was  in  perfeft ;  fecurity  ;  and,  ivav- 
.  ing  kft  M^teUus  Scipio  for'  the  convenience  of  pro- 
. ,  ^yUjon^ !  and  foirag^i^  was ,  1  a6tually  marching  (without 
. ;  ,^iH>w^tng  it)  .to  meet  Pompey,  and  deliver  himfelf  into 
..  .i^is,Mnds./!.  A  lucky  accident  faved  him.     Some  of 
the  eneiny's  fcoufts^  of  the  number  of  thofe  AUobrdges 
^.  (d^fertei's  ,1  fpoke  of,  met  thofe  of  Calvinus-,    and 
knowing  them,  asahey  had  ferved  together  formerly 
•  .in  Gaul,  entered  into  converfation  with  them,  and  in- 
^f^ycti/-      fornicd  them  of  all  that  had  palTed  ;  of  Pompey*s  vie- 
M  ^■■'         tory,  and  Casfar's  retreat.     Advice  was  immediately 
given  of  this  to  Calvinus  ;  and  he  marched  back  again 
'ip<?^r^^<?j,  that  Pompey  miffed  of  him  but  by  four  hours. 
t...iA  Caefar 
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Csfar  forefaw  Calvinus's  danger,  and  was  in  full  A.  R.  704.. 
inarch  to  join  him.  But  the  care  of  his  fick  and  ^"l"  ^■ 
wounded,  whom  he  was  neceflitated  to  leave  in  fome 
place  of  fafety,  and  other  unavoidable  bufinefs,  had 
retarded  him.  Calvinus  however  efcaped  from  Pom- 
pey  in  the  manner  related,  and  joined  Crefar  near 
-^ginium,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Theflaly. 

This  was  what  Casfar  principally  defired.  Uncer- 
tain what  projeds  Pompey  might  form  after  the  ani- 
ons at  Dyrrachium,  he  had  confidered  every  thing ; 
and  thought  it  neceffary  at  all  events  to  turn  towards 
ThefTaly,  and  there  re-unite  his  whole  Ilrength.  If 
Pompey  paffed  into  Italy,  he  purpofed  (after  having 
joined  Calvinus)  to  wind  round  the  Adriatic  fea  by 
the  coaft  of  Illyricum,  and  thus  go  to  the  defence  of 
Italy.  Pompey  might  take  other  meafures,  and  fail 
on  the  maritime  cities  of  Epirus,  in  which  Caefar  had 
left  garrifons.  In  that  cafe  he  reckoned  to  oblioe 
him,  by  attacking  Metellus  Scipio,  to  leave  every 
thing  to  fuccour  him.  Laftiy,  if  Pompey  marched 
towards  TheiTaly,  Calvinus's  danger  would  have  com- 
pelled C^far  to  have  done  the  iame.  And  this  lall 
plan  fuited  him  beft,  becaufe  in  that  cafe  his  adver- 
fary,  leaving  the  fea,  loft  the  infinite  advantage  thence 
refulting;  all  things  were  then  equal  between  them, 
except  numbers,  v/hich  never  frighted  Csefar. 

Things  having  fell  out  according  to  his  wiites,  he 
endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  Thefialy.  But  the 
lofles  lately  fuftained  by  him,  had  altered  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  people ;  and,  though  before  the  whole 
country  had  fent  Deputies  to  him  to  proffer  their  fer- 
vice,  yet  now  the  city  of  Gomphi,  which  was  the  firft 
he  came  to,  fbut  its  gates  againft  him.  C?efar  was 
aware  of  the  confequences  of  fuch  a  precedent ;  and, 
to  prevent  its  bad  effects,  he  immediately  afiaulted 
the  town  fo  vigoroully,  that  he  v/as  mailer  of  it  be- 
fore evening,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered.  The  Applin. 
Conqueror  found  there  all  forts  of  neceffaries, -and  ^'^•^••^^• 
particularly  great  quantities  of  wine.  As  his  troops 
had  long  fared  ill,  they  now  made  themfclves  amends. 
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A-3^. -04.  and  drank  to  excefs,  particularly  the  Germans.  This 
^"*"^*  debauch,  by  itirring  the  humours  of  their  bodies, 
which  were  naturally  robuft  ^nd  vigorous,  re-efta- 
blifhed  their  health,  which  was  impaired  by  the  hard- 
fliips  they  had  endured  •,  and  that,  which  would  have 
killed  delicate  men,  reilored  to  thele  veterans  tlieir 
priftine  vigour. 

Appian  relates,  that  a  houfe  at  Gomphi  prefented 
to  thofe  who  entered  it  a  very  tragical  fpedacle  j 
twenty  dead  bodies  of  venerable  old  men  Itretched  on 
the  ground,  as  in  a  drunken  fit,  having  each  of  them 
his  cup  by  him.  Only  one  was  yet  fitting,  with  his 
ciip  in  his  hand.  This  was  the  Phyfician,  who,  after 
he  had  adminiftered  the  poifon  to  the  others,  had  taken 
it  hinifelf  in  his  turn.  The  apprehenfion  of  the  ter- 
rible calamities  that  attend  a  florm  drove  them  to 
this  deed  of  defperation. 

From  Gomphi  Casfar  marched  expeditioufly  to  the 
city  of  Metropolis,  whofe  inhabitants  at  firft  imitated 
their  neighbours,  being  unacquainted  with  their  mif- 
fortune.  But,  as  foon  as  informed  of  it  by  fome  pri- 
foners  from  Gomphi,  who  were  fent  to  them,  they 
opened  their  gates  in  hafte,  and  admitted  Csefar  •,  who 
fuffered  no  hoftilities  to  be  committed,  nor  any  harm 
to  be  done  them. 

The  different  treatment  of  thefe  two  cities  was  a 
lelTon  to  all  the  others  in  Thefialy.  Not  one  refufed 
to  fubmit  to  Csefar,  and  receive  his  orders,  except 
LarifTa,  into  which  Metelius  Scipio  had  entered  with 
all  his  troops.  He  advanced  then  without  difficulty 
to  Pharfalia,  a  place  he  was  going  to  immortalize  by 
one  of  the  moll  important  battles  that  hiftory  has  pre- 
ferved.  As  the  country  Vv'as  good,  and  covered  with 
corn  that  was  near  ripe,  Caefar  judged  it  a  proper 
place  to  wait  for  Pompey  in.  Pompey  did  not  loiter-, 
but,  having  joined  Metelius  Scipio,  came  and  en- 
camped near  C^efar.  Pie  fliared  the  honours  cf  the 
command  with  his  father-in-law,  and  would  have  him 
treated  in  ail  things  as  his  equal. 
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Ant  C  r/'i'di,":  >••,-■     -   I'-i-'  '    '■  ■ 

piut.        A^  REAT  was.the  confidenee  of  Pompey*s  party 

Cffif ^de B.xjf  afeji"  -.t]\^  3,£tibn^  of  Dyrrachium.     From  that 

c.i.iii.    time  botlibfHcers  and  fpjdiers  looked  on  themfejves 

as  ^^c^ple'atty  y^^^  and  on  that  account  reported 

ertr^  W]vfere  thejadvantages  they  had  gained,  and  the 

nfeWs  of  CaBfafs're^^^        This  confidence  was  attended 

by  as^i^^t  rafhhefs  and         :  For  how  ptherwife  are 

df6f^  j^afn|f  c^^^^  accounted  for,  which  were 

fafrled  %r'eat ,  lengths^   between   Leatulus  Spinther, 

'Botfirtiiisjl^hendbafbusj .  and  Metellus  Scipio,  for  the 

~H\yrf'^t^  in  pofleffion  of? 

%efetliree^^^^  for  a  dignity  which  there  was 

%noV  theie^^'piroIp'e^^.'iypuM  te  vacant, ,  pleaded  their 

■  ft v^raf  ca}^/^^^^^  titles  and  preren- 
'.irotis',';and  'niadly^^^^^  of  an  enemy,  whofe 
'  t^an^^li' tfie^  w'di^^^                  graQe  by  their  flight,  or 

r. '-^t^^3,^ lA{|iftc^  ' 6f '  prefurnption^  all  extravagant  as 
it  aplDVifSj  was' not  the,  only  one,  and!,,  examples  of 

^=the  like  'm^dnefsj  we^'e^  in  Pampey's 

ciifTn'p.^.'-SDtti'e; infed^houf^^^^  Foruni,  a^  W?^^ 

'- c:dny*enfent''LO 'folKcit  th?  emplbyments  pjf,,  lli^,eriJCuing 
ytit  ;^  4pHlft  others  were  '  making  .votes'  in^  the  ,very 

'tiring.     The' ' depiftatiori  of  riirri^s, .lent,  a^^iijfti  ,tj|e 

■  Parthi^hs,  occafjo^^ed  great  uneafihefjj'  '';^fjip'i:a.ukl^(m^- 
•  peyy'to  irtckice  him  to  accept  of  this  cqniiri;)iijig^_i  had 

prom'ilbd,  him   the  Prfetdrlhip,    noty]^'^^^Bi^in^.-^\s 

:ablerite  : '  And  fuch  as  afpired  zi  this  16^^:6. f,pqh[jt 

'  mucK^^l^.if^'and  complained  publicklj^^.that^.a'.J.ro^ 

mife  tif  a  place  fhould'  be  ipade  to  any  one:  ff^^^iaa^tf, 

■  which  coniequently  rfiufl  piitthe  reft  ili^i^ef  tlie,  n^c^- 
fity  of  making  greater  ihterefl,  t9,preve;i^i'it^eir^rTTi^ca,r- 
■rying.  They  alfo  divided  the "b6oty'"am6ng  them, 
and  L.  Lentulus^  who  wasCOnful'theprecedid^^'^ear, 
took  for  his  fhare  the  houfe,of ;  JfJ^jter^rHhs^  ian,t)i  tlie 
famous  Orator  of  that  namei  and  who  had-a  command 
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in  the  oppofite  party  ;  with  Casfar*s  gardens  on  the  A.  R.  704* 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  arid  his  country  houfe  near  Baise  "^"g  ^* 
in  Campania.  , 
Nor  did  revenge  lefs  ernplpy  their,  thoughts  than 
^ambition  and  plu nder.   This  was  riot  confined  to  fuch 
^bhly  as  had  taken  up  arnis  agairift  them  :.  wjioever 
-liad  ftaid  irt  Italy  was  to  be  efteemcd  and  trejated  as  an 
enerriy.     The*  prpfcriptioA  \yas. actually  dr^wn  up, 
not  for  the  condemnati'ort.  of  ^  particular  perlons,  bur 
-of  ea^h  bai^ticular  fank  6f"  perfons.     And  Pqitukjus's 
^prbpofal  wa$, "  that  after[  the  viftoiy,;"aIl  jcjive  iSenators 
i itf F6mpey*sl 'army  arid ; cafnps,il>Qul4 'be "appointed 
^jjiidgi^es  iai^liar  Wanner  fp:'proc^^^^         regartJrtQ  ihofe 
^whd^-  had  ftaid  in  Italy,' Jor". who.  had,  Appeared  cool, 
^f)t  fliewn  a;ny  indiif^rence  to  the^^^^^^  tTiat  tliree 

'billets  iSiotild;  be;  given  tp^.thefe  jiidges^  ohe  for  ac- 
quittance^; ^npthelfor  cofi^enfriati^  and. the  third,  for 
a  pM^cuntary'^firife.: '  In  S^f  word,  nothing  was,, thought 
^ttn^  but  'honbufs  jCrid  profit,  or  vengeance ;  nor  did 
they  confider  by  what  method  they  were  to  conquer, 
but  what  advantage  they  fhould  make  of  vidlory. 

The  cohfeqiience  of  this  their  manner  of  thinking 
was,  that  every  delay  became  infupportable  to  them  ; 
and  every  one  was  forward'  in  blamihg  Pompey's 
really  prudent  management  to  avoid  coming  toadion, 
and  his  endeavours  to  harrafs  the  enemy  by  fatigue 
and  want  of  provifions.  'Twas  commonly  faid,  that 
he  had  a  mind  to  make  the  moft  of  his  command,  and 
to  keep  in  a  manner  ais  hfs  body-guards,  and  in  a 
kind  of  flavery.  Senators  and  peribns  of  Confular 
dignity,  whofe  rank  entitled  them  to  the  command  of 
nations  :  And  in  this  fenfe  Domitius  Ahenobarbus 
continually  called  hini  Agamemnon,  and  King  of 
Kings.  Favonius,  that  extravagant  imitator  of  Cato, 
alked  if  at  lead  for  that  year  they  might  be  permitted 

*  Non  nominatim,  fed  geiipratinj  profcrlptio.  .  ..  informata.  Cic, 
ad  Att.  XI.  6. 

•f  Poftremb  omnes  aut  de  honoribus  fuis,  aut  de  proemiis  pecunia;, 
aut  de  perfequendis  inimicis  agebant ;  nee  quibus  rationibus  iuperare 
poflent,  fed  quemadniodum  lui  victoria  debercnt  cogi^abant.  Ljes. 
4e  B.  CivU.  m.  ii, 
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A  R.7^+-to  eat  of  the  Tulculine  figs.  And  when  they  were 
"^"^2  ^'  about  to  impeach  Afranius,  for  having  given  vip  Spain 
to  Ciefar,  in  conlideration  of  a  fum  ot  money ;  he 
feemed  furprized  that  the  managers  of  a  profecution  of 
this  kind  againft  him,  Ihould  take  no  notice  of  the 
vender  of  provinces. 
pj,jt^  Thefe  reproaches  were  the  more  fcvere,    as   they 

Pomp.  &  were  not  v/holly  without  foundation  ;  and  felf-intereft 
^^^'  had  fome  fhare  in  ,  this  feeming  circumfpeftion,  and 
its  conlequential  delays.  Zeal  for  public  liberty  was 
not  Pompey's  only  motive ;  he  greatly  confidered  kim- 
felf  through  the  whole  afiair,  and  his  fcheme  was  to 
continue  the  Diredor,  a^nd  perhaps  the  Governor  of 
the  Republic  :  For  this  reafon  Le  was  much  alarmed 
when  he  v^s  informed  of  the  intention  of  his  cavalry  ; 
which  being  comp.ofed  of  the  flower  of  the  Roman  No- 
bility, exhorted  each  other  to  be  expeditious  in  the  de- 
ftruction  of  Casfar,  that  they  might  the  fooner  effedt 
Pompey's  ruin,  and  by  that  means  eitablifli  the  Ro- 
iTian  liberty. 

This  was  alfo  Cato's  fcheme,  but  he  purfued.  it  not 
ib  precipitately ;  and  Pompey,  who  could  not  but 
know  it,  relied  greatly  on  his  friendfhip  in  cafe  of  a 
jnifcarriage,  but  feared  his  refentment,  fhould  he  fuc- 
ceed.  This  was  the  reafon  why  he  never  gave  him 
any  important  employ  ;  and  that,  when  he  fet  out  in 
purfuit  of  C^far,  he  left  Cato  at  Dyrrachium  with  the 
baggage.  ^  .  ■ 

It  muil  however  be  allowed  in  Pompey's  juftifica- 
tion  on  this  laft  article,  that  Cato  was  not  a  fit  perfon 
to  be  prefent  at  an  engagement  between  fellow-citi- 
zens. He  certainly  did  not  want  for  courage  and 
magnanimity  ;  nor  was  any  one  more  capable  of  in- 
ipir4ng  the  troops  with  ardour.  This  he  had  made 
appear,  at  a  time  when  the  exhortations  of  Pompey 
and  the  other  chiefs  had  proved  inelfedlual :  For, 
when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  ipeak,  he  expatiated  with 
fuch  vehemence  and  enthufiafm  on  liberty,  on  their 
country,  on  a  contempt  of  de^th,  ai]d  on  the  afllftance 
of  the  Gods,  protectors  of  juilice,  that  he  was  inter* 

^*  rupted 
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rnpted  by  repeated  acclamations.  7'he  effeft  of  this  A.R.704. 
difcourfe  was,  that  they  performed  wonders  again  it  "^'  * 
the  enemy,  and  gained  the  vidory  near  Dyrrachium. 
Yet  this  fteady  man,  of  fuch  auitcre  principles,  was 
moft  tenderly  and  compaQionately  afFeded  by  the  cf- 
fufion  of  blood  of  his  fellow-citizens.  When  his  ex- 
hortations had  had  all  the  fuccefs  that  could  be  hoped 
for,  at  a  time  when  every  one  rejoiced  and  triumphed 
in  the  vi^ftory,  Cato  fhed  tears ;  and  lamenting  the 
republic's  misfortune  to  lofe  fo  many  brave  citizens, 
murthered  by  each  other,  he  wrapped  his  head  in  his 
mantle,  and  retired  to  his  tent.  This  circumftance 
juftified  Pompey  in  not  taking  him  v/ith  him,  when 
things  feemed  to  be  drawing  towards  a  general  en- 
gagement. 

Another  illuflrious  perfon  was  alfo  left  jat  Dyrra-? 
chium,  v/hofe  abfence  imported  not  much  to  affairs, 
and  that  was  Cicero  :  He  v/as  not  v/eli ;  and  befides, 
he  was  of  a  charafter  which  rendered  him.  rather 
troublefome  than  ufeful  in  camp.  He  was  not  only 
timorous,  and  nothing  of  a  foldier,  but  he  appeared 
dillatisfied,  chagrined,  thoughtful  and  melancholy  at 
the  miilakes  of  his  party,  v/hich  were  but  too  obvious 
to  one  of  his  penetration  :  Nor  did  he  confine  him- 
felf  to  this  filent  difipprobation  of  their  mcafures ; 
but  frequently  in  his  converfation  gave  proof,'  that  he 
repented  he  had  fo  far  engaged,  and  even  Ibmetimes 
made  fuch  fevere  refleciious,  as  could  nor  be  very 
agreeable  either  to  the  fiiuation  of  affairs,  or  to 
people's  humours. 

Thus,  when  he  firft  arrived,  being  told  he  was 
come  very  late ;  "  How  late  '^"  fays  he,  "  I  fee  no- 
"  thing  in  readinefs." 

Mention  has  elfewhere  been  made  of  thofe  Alio-        ^    . 
brogian  deferters,  to   whom   Pompey  gave  fo  kind  a 
reception,  as  even  to  promife  them  the  freedom  of 
the  city.     This  promife  gave  room  for  a  moft  fe^^erc 
farcafm  of  Cicero's  on  Pompey  •,  "  *  What  an  extra-; 

*  Hominem  belliim  !  Gallis  civitatcm  promittit  alienara,  nobis  nof- 
Jram  non  pytcll  reddere.     Mac  rob.  Sat.  II.  3. 
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A.R.  7C4.«  oj^in^iy  man .  i&  this  !  fays  he  ;  he  promifes  toi'iwiR 

'^.^\  "trodufce   the  Gauls  into  a    city,  which  iie   cannot'' 

"  reftore  to  its  own  proper  inhabitants  J*  zu'    S. 

Dolabella,  Cicero's  fon-in-law,  had  foIlowcsdiCaefer-i 

interefts.     Pompey.j  intending  to  pique  Gicero,  aik*d 

hiin,  Where >  was  his  fon-in-law?  '*  He  is,"  replied 

Cicero,  "  with  your  Father-in-law."  '  ^ 

'Tis  eafy  to  judge,  that  thefe,  and  many  fuch  fay- 

ings, ,  difpleafed  Pompey,    •  He  complained  of  :it,  and 

went  fp  far  one  time  as  to  fay,  "  *  Iwilh  Cicero 

«  would  go  over  to  the  enemy,  that  bC' might  learn 

"  to  fear  us."  ■    .     j,,'  r).-e  ,^3;;:^:j^i  ^'>'."-'^  ''^ 

Being  thus  difpofed  to  .each -a:hep,-nis- to-be %ei' 

lieved  this  feparation  gave,  neither  of  .them  any  .great* 

uneafmefs ;    but   rather,    that   Cicdero'sandifponticaHt); 

which  obliged  him  to  liay  ^^^  DyrraeJji^mi  iswas^-yer^' 

oppbrtune.  ,  .   •  ^  q  ^:(yr  i.-d  ^-^.ifii'i^HtU  •ii^= 

"^■However,  if  he  and  Cato  had  accompanied JPom^ 

p%y,  perhaps,  they  rnight- haye_  enabled ; hirh  to' v^fti**'' 

Ittihd  die  preinng  inftances^of  _-a]l  the  j-efty  who'^uriianii^' 

ixit)u|Ty!ihrifted..on  figliting;  this  might  have  beeh'ef- 

fe'(?tell  by  the' regard  -  the  one   paid  to  the  effufioh-di' 

his 'country fneA's.yppd^^^^^^  the  timidity  and  dif^^^ 

ffdencfeOjf  the  bth^     Y^??'!'  t  Pompey  being  left  alOnej' 

ft)i1nd  himfelf  too  weak, fooppofe  complaints  and  fo^ 

Iicitat:ions,c-w|^ic|>  weyc^  aJmoft  becorne  univcrfaL. "  He 

w|s jof)  tQQ' g^^Qffous  ^  difpofition,  to  think  of  expo^-i 

fln^g  Kin}fel£Vo>i:he.Qonrempt  o^  his  friends;  and  tho* 

their  corn mpn  laletj'  depended  on  it,  ;he  had.  not  the 

ifeah  to  (Jifcpn '.^at.jtlA^'T?*',  This  made  him  renounce  a 

fc1ieme^|i(^aLt<;d/tjf'.£^^  to  purfue  a  plan  fug- 

aMe'efby  palllpoV  aiad  the:  avarice  of  tjicfe  which  were 

^A      ,/.;^vs'    '^  "^o  i5,V,3i  -:i5  n^w3t)d  ^\r^  '>i       ' 
y^CupibaabMest^cprb  traRfegtj  mnos.^H^  W.  ibMv     ,      :, 

'^'i-jki^ti' K/^uii^fxirtX^  'kiy^vlifi'hiftt  i'i^ni  H'flovit   H)  «r>if  wpif  T^f  </'\fft 

^ft^-lui!\KK'^'Ji{  iviifu/^igt'i  h::';yi^V'  -tltilii  J^i-TM  mcrSvli  <f»f  s-;a7<«f-*  »>«/«*«» 
r.*-Th»te)^^is  r*«WJ(jki«i'  but  tH« -.fahfeiTeemff  to  require  TfvriSt,  aihas,  been 

--.-     r   ■'-■■■   '^"-       -  '^""^  '-  about 
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about  him-,  "  A  fault  hot  to  be  pardoned,  lays  Plu->**'7o^; 
tarch,  in  a  common  pilot,  how  much  lefs  in  one  who  ui, 
had  the  command  of  fo  many  legions,  and  of  fo 
many  nations  ?  That  phyfician,  adds  he,  is  com- 
niended,  who  indulges  not  the  "irregular  appetite  of 
his  patient ;  and  yet  Pompey  yielded  to  the  defires  of 
a  fet  of  people  whole  heads  were  apparently  turned." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  fuitable  to  Cjefar's  cxf. 
inclinations.  Ever  fince  the  armies  had  been  in  fight 
of  ^ach  other,  he  had  been  feeking  an  opportunity  to 
draw  on  a  general  engagement.  His  troops  were  now 
no  longer  fatigued,  and  had  alfo  recovered  from  the 
conftemation.  the  different  adions  atDyrrachium  had 
thrown  them  into  -,  therefore  his  firft  ftep  was,  to  draw 
out  his  army  in  order  of  battle  at  the  head  of  his  camp : 
But  perceiving  that  this  had  no  effect  on  Pompey,  who 
ftill  maintained  his  poll  on  the  eminences,  he  each  day 
advanced  nearer,  at  the  fame  time  taking  care  not  to 
come  on  the  very  foot  of  the  hills,  left  the  enemy 
Ihoijld  have  too  great  an  advantage  over  him,  on  ac- 
count of  their  fituation.  By  this  condu6t,  which  muft 
be  allowed' to  be  bold,  but  can  never  be  reckoned  rafh, 
he  animated  and  gave  frelh  courage  to  his  foldiers,  who 
were  now  convinced  the  enemy  declined,  and  were 
afraid  to  come  to  an  engagement. 

Casfar*s  cavalry  was  much  inferior  to  Pompey's  :" 
he  had  but  a  thoufand  horfe  againft  feven  thousand  :^ 
To  obviate  this  inequality,  he  made  ufe  of  a  method, 
which  he  had  feen  pradtifed  by  the  Germans,  an^ 
had  been  for  fome  time  in  ufe  among  the  Romans, 
on  the  like  emergencies.  He  pick'd  out  the  ftrongeft^ 
and  nimbleft  of  his  foot-foldiers,  and  accuftomed" 
them  to  fight  betwen  the  ranks  of  his  cavalry.  By 
their  affiftancehis  thoufand  horfe  was  a  match  for  Pom- 
pey's feven  thoufand -,  and, they  adually  got  t-he-bet^ 
ter  in  a  fkirmilh  that  happened  between  thern.  .  .^^ 
'Pompey,  however,  feemed  to  hold  his  refoTutiort 
not  to  quit  the  hills,  where  it  was  impoffible  for  Kfrn 
to  be  attacked,.  ^Caefar ,  defpairing  to  drav/  him  to  a 
battle,  refolved  to  decamp,  in  hopes  that  by  fre- 
quently 
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A.R.704-qnent]y  fhifting  his  ground,  he  might  the   better  bp  , 
"^^•^'  fupplied  with  provifions ;  and  in  expedation,  that  ks' 
the  enemy  would  not  fail  following  him,  in  the  fi-e- ^ 
quent  marches  he  Ihould  make,    he   might  perhaps" 
find  an  opportunity  of  attacking  them,  ana  "forcing 
them  to  fight.     Accordingly  the  order  for  marching 
was  given,    and  the  tents  firuck,    when  Csfar  per- 
ceived that  Pompey's  army,  which  had  quitted  thciiP^ 
entrenchments,    had   advanced  further    towards    the ' 
plain  than  ufual,  fo  that  he  might  Engage  them  at  a  j 
lefs  difadvantage  :  Whereupon  he  cried  aloud  to  hii' 
foldiers,  "  Let's  no  longer  think  of  marching  -,  now  ' 
"  is  the  time  for  fighting,  fo  long  willied  for ;  let  us 
*'  not  mifs  the  opportunity." 

Pompey's  real  defign  was  to  draw  on  a  battle,  and 
he  had  no  other  intent  in  advancing.  This  refolutioii 
had  been  taken  fome  days ;  and  he  boafted  in  the  coun*'^- 
cil  of  war  to  put  Cfefar's  legions  to  flight  without 
ftriking  a  blow:  prefuming,  that  as  foon  as  the  ar- 
mies fhould  be  formed,  his  cavalry,  which  was  ex- 
ceeding good  as  well  as  numerous,  by  falling  on  the 
enemy's  right  wing,  would  be  able  to  out-flank  them, 
and  fo  furround  them  ;  which  muft  infallibly  occafion 
the  immediate  rout  of  that  wing,  and  confequently  of 
the  reft  of  Casfar's  troops. 

Labienus  commended  much  this  fcheme  of  Pom- 
pey,  and  that  there   might  be  no  doubt  of  vidory-j ' 
he  added  a  very  difadvantageous  defcription  of  Cas-*' 
far's  troops,  pretending  they  were  but  the  Ihadow  of 
thofe  old  legions,    which  had  conquered   Gaul  and 
Germany  j  that  the  old  foldiers  were  dead  by  various 
accidents,  and  had  been  replaced  by  new  levies  made 
in  a  hurry  in  Cilalpine  Gaul :  Laftly,  that  if  Casfar  ^ 
had  brought  into  Greece  any  remains  of  his  vetciMh"' 
troops,  they  muft  have  periflied  in  the  battle  of  Dyr- 
rachium.     To  clofe   this  fine  harangue,  he  took  aft-' 
oath,  which  he  proffered  to  all  that  were  prefent,  ne- 
ver to  return  to  camp  otherwifc  than  vi6torious.  Pom- 
pey  accepted  it,^  and  the  reft  followed  his  example. 
This  gave  them' great  fpirits  j  as' if  it  were  as  eafy  to 
*• '     '  ■         7  '  ^'^^■^^ 
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beat  an  enemy,  as  to  fwear  to  do  it.     In  this  difpofi-  A.R.704.. 
tion,    and  under   thefe  advantageous  circumftances,      \^. ' 
Pompey's  troops  advanced  to  battle. 

Pompey's    order   of  battle   was    good,    and  well  ^^^\^]fj' 
judged.    In  the  center  and  on  the  two  flanks  he  placed  piut. ' 
all  his   veterans,  and  diftributcd  the  lefs  expert  be-  Po-np.  & 
tween   the  wings  and  the  main  body.     Scipio  was  in  Appian. 
the  center,  with   the  legions  he  had  brought  out  ofDio. 
Syria.     On    one  wing  commanded  Lentulus,  either 
he  who  had  been  Conlul  the  preceding  year,  or  Spin- 
ther  ;  on  the  other,  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.    Pompey 
polled  hinifeif  on  the  left  wing,  becaufe  from  thence 
he  intended  to  make  the  attack  which    was   to  gain 
the  day  •,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  he  had  there  aflem- 
bled  all  his  horfe,  flingers,  and  archers  ;  of  which  his 
right  wing  had  no  need,  being  covered  by  the  river 
Enipeus. 

Czefar  likewife  divided  his  army  into  three  bodies, 
under  three  commanders  ;  Domitius  Calvinus  beino- 
in  the  center,  Mark  Anthony  on  the  left,  and  on  the 
right  P.  Sylla,  the  fame  who  many  years  before  had 
been  accufed  as  an  accomplice  with  Cataline,  and 
whom  Cicero  defended.  Crefar  took  his  pod  on  the 
right,  oppofite  Pompey,  at  the  head  of  the  tenth,  his  ' 
favourite  legion,  which  had  ahvays  diainguilhed  it- 
felf  by  its  bravery  and  afFedion  to  its  General.  As  he 
obferved  the  enemy's  numerous  horfe  to  be  all  drawn 
to  one  fpot,  he  guefs'd  at  Pompey's  intention  :  to  ob- 
viate which,  he  made  a  draught  of  fix  cohorts  from 
his  rear  line,  formed  them  into  a  feparate  body,  and 
concealed  them  behind  his  right  wing ;  with  inflruc  •' 
tions  not  to  throw  their  javelins  on  the  approach  of 
Pompey's  horfe,  (as  was  cuftomary  with  men  of  fpirit, 
the  fooner  to  be  able  to  draw  their  fvvords)  but  to 
keep  them  in  their  hands,  and  puJli  them  directly  in 
the  faces  and  eyes  of  the  enemy  ;  who,  as  they  piqued 
themfelves  on  their  beauty  and  comelinefs,  would  be 
mod  fenfible  of  thole  fort  of  wounds,  and  the  eafier 
put   into   diforder.     He   concluded  by  declaring  to 

them. 
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A.  R.  70+'  them,  that  he  depended  principally  on  thffin  for'vic- 

The  numbers  on  each  fide  were  very  unequal  I 
have  already  more  than  once  mentioned  the  great' fu- 
periority  of  Pompey's  cavalry.  With .refpedl  to  the 
infantry,  Csfar,  who  fpeaks  only  of  the  Roman  troops, 
reckons  his  adverfary  had  forty-five  thouland  foot, 
when  he  himlelf  had  but  twenty-two  thouland.  ^^Ehe 
auxiliaries  perhaps  on  each  fide  exceeded  thenumb^er 
of  Romans :  and  this  may  have  given  rife  to  theex- 
aaserated  accounts  of  fome,  who  reckon -three 'hun- 
dred,  and  others  four  hundred  thoufand  nghtingmen 
at  the  bat  lie  of  Pharfalia.     But  to  confider  Only  the 

Pl^fPQ^jiational  troops ;  what  enemy,  as  Plutarch  obferves, 
could  have  v/ithftood  feventy  thoufand  Romans,  com- 
manded by  Cseiar  and  Pompey,  ading  with  unity  an^i 
harmony  ?  and  how  great  madnefs  for  fo  many  thou- 
fand citizens  to  turn  thofe  formidable  arms  againft 
each  other,  which  had  already  conquered  the  bettdr 
part  of  the  world,  and  were  capable  of  fubduing  the 
refti 

Perhaps  thefe  very  refleftions  were  made  by  forrtfc 
Phllofophers  at  that  very  time ;  but  it  is  certain  the 
two  haders  thought  quite  otherwife  :  their  thoughts 
were  wholly  bent  on  conqueft,  and  they  endeavoured 
to  infpire  their  foldiers  with  the   like  fentiments,    by 

Appian.  the  warmeft  and  liveliell  exhortations.  "  As  you  have 
"  drawn  this  aflion  on  yourfelves,  faid  Pompey  to  his 
"  party,  and  would  force  me  to  fight,  you  confe- 
"  quently  are  anfwerable  for  the  fuccefs.  And  in- 
*'  deed,  what  advantages  have  you  not  over  your 
"  enemy  ?  your  numbers,  your  vigour,  a  late  vidiory, 
"  all  affure  a  fpeedy  and  eafy  conqueft  of  thofe  broken 
"  remains  of  legions,  compofed  only  of  men  worn  out 
"  with  age,  harraifed  by  fatigue,  already  beaten,  and 
*'  accuftomed  to  fly  before  you.  Above  all,  confider 
"  the  juftice  of  your  caufc.  You  are  engaged  in  the 
"  defence  of  liberty,  fupported  by  the  laws,  the  Se- 
"  nate,  the  flower  of  the  Roman  Knighthood,  in  a 
*'.word,  by  every  perfon  of  rank  and  worth,  united 
'8  "  againft 
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,  *'  againft  a  robber  andopprefibr  of  his  country.   Shew  A.K".  70+. 
.*^,  thea  on  this  occafion  all  that  ardour  and  detefta-  ^'^s;^ 
"  tion  of  tyranny  that  Romans  ought  to   be  inipired 
i«  with." 

:;i  C^far  maintained  that  outward  moderation,  which  Csfar. 
he  fo  wellknevv  how  and  when  to  put  On,  and  infilled 
on  nothing  fo  ftrongly  to  his  foldiers,  as  his  frequent 
and  unfuccefsful  endeavours  for  peace.  He  appeal- 
ed to  them  how  many  open  fteps  he  had  taken  with 
this  only  view  -,  hoping  thereby  to  avoid  walling  the 
blood  of  his  affociates  in  vidory,  and  vnPnino-  to 
fpare  the  Commonwealth  the  lofs  of  one  of  the  armies. 
It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  what  impreffion  a  difcourfe  fo 
■infmuating  muft  make  ;  they  all  wilhed  for  fight  with 
,.an  ardour  which  was  vifible  in  their  very  countenan- 
ces :  fo  that  nothing  now  remained  for  Casfar  but  to 
give  an  order  for  founding  the  charge,  which  he  did 
accordingly. 

•     An  old  Ibldie-r  in  his  army,  called  Craftinus,  who 
iad  fignalized  himfelf  on  many  occafions,  beo-an  the 
■[Attack ;at  the  head  6f  a  hundred  and  twenty  volunteers; 
and   turning  to    Crsfar,     "    General,    fays    he,    this 
•4.';day  you  fhall  be  fatisfied  with  my  behaviour,  and 
'i.'iwiirtiier  I  live  or  die,  I  wiiv  deferve  your  commen- 
/hdationsJr'    So  laying  he  marched  up  to  the  enemy. 
LsBetweenihe  two  armies   there  v/as  an  interval  fur- 
>fij[:ient  for.theonfet .  but  Ponipey  had  given  his  CrooDs 
Hinders  to  keep  their  ground,  that  C^^far's  army  might 
iiave  all  ^h at  way  to  come.     His  fcheme  was,  that  the 
ejlemjes.r^nksi might  be  broken,  and  themfelves  put 
.<iiU C. of  breach y.by  having  fo  fat  to  run  ;  of  which  dif- 
ttrdy  he.  hoped  to  make  an  advantage.     Cccfar,  in  his 
,Ct)fnjnentaHes,  thinks  that  herein  Pompey  committed 
,a;niittakc,:;.arld  'gives  this  good   reafon  for  it :  That 
uiis:  .coupagfitjfi  a  foldier  i^  animated  by  motion,  where- 
jabv.  onjrhe.  connrary,  relt  aAd,  inadivity  abate  his  na- 
turi'jVaijdOur.:   '  ^        .       ..  - 

.    /  .;tlar>?];.  foldiers  entirely  defeated   Pompey's  hopes 
>y,  rjieir  ivjood   difcipline  and 'experience.     Fdrper- 
-civing.riie  cjiemy  did  not  llir,^  they  halted  of  their 
.!:.,....>  i  own 
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A.  R.  704..  own  accord  in  the  midft  of  their  career,  and  having 
''^"g*^  *  taken  a  moment's  breath,  put  themfclves  a  fecond 
time  in  motion,  marched  up  in  good  order,  flung 
their  javelins,  and  then  betook  themfelves  to  their 
fwords.  The  fame  method  was  obferved  by  Pompey's 
troops,  who  vigoroufly  fullairied  the  attacli. 

At  this  inftant   Pom.pey's   horfe,  accompanied  by 
the  archers  and  flingers,  attacked  Csefar's,  and  liaving 
compelled  them    to  give  ground,  began   to  extend 
themfelves  to  the  left,  in  order  to  flank  the  infantry. 
Whereupon  C^far  gave   the  appointed  fignal  to  the 
fix  cohorts,  who  fell  on  the  enemy  with  fuch  fury  as 
to  give  an  immediate  check  to  this  feeming  vidtorious 
cavalry.     Ciefar  from  time  to  time  repeated  the  order 
he  had  given  them,  crying  out,    "  Soldier  ^,   ftrike 
"  the  enemy  in  the  face."     The  furprife,  the  glitter- 
ing of  the  weapons  in  their  very  eyes,  the  horrible  dif- 
figuring  wounds  they  made,   all  contributed  to  flrrike 
thefe  young  gentlemen  with  fuch  a  panic,  that  inllead 
of  defending  themfelves,  they  put  their  hands  before 
their  faces  -,  and  being  prefently  fliamefully  defeated,. 
not  only  gave  ground,  but  fled   in  great  diforder  to 
the  neighbouring  mountains.     The  archers  and  fling- 
ers being  thus  abandoned  were  cut  to  pieces. 

The  flx  cohorts,  not  content  with  this  fuccefs,  im- 
mediately attacked  the  ei-^emies  left  wing  in  rear. 
Cicfar,  perceiving  the  victory  fo  far  advanced,  to  com- 
plete it,  brought  up  his  third  line,  which  till  then 
had  not  engaged.  .  Pompey's  infantry  being  thus 
doubly  attacked,  in  front  by  frefli  troops,  and  in  rear 
by  the  vi6lorious  cohorts,  could  no  longer  reflil,  but 
fled  to  their  camp.  Thus,  as  Cj3elar  had  foretold^ 
thofe  detached  cohorts  were  the  principal  means  of 
the  viftorv :  which  beino-  no  lono;er  to  be  doubted,  as 
an  infliance  of  his  ufual  clemency,  he  ordered  quarter 
to  be  given  to  all  the  f  citizens,  and  to  kill  none  but 
foreigners :  fo  that  the  greatefl:  flaughter  was  among 
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l^ompey's  aiixiliaries.     The  Romans,  having  nothino- A.  R.  734.,, 
to  fear,  kept  their  ground  till  joined  by  the  conquer-  ^^^^  ^' 
ors.     This  vi6lory,  whereby  Ctefar  became  mafter  of      "^  ' 
the  univeric,  coit   him   lels  than   moll  he  had  gained 
over  the  Gauls.     It  muft  be  allowed,  that  on  this  oc- 
cafion  Pompey  was  not  himfelf  j  and  it  may  be  aflced. 
What  became  of  that  famous  warrior,  whofe  youth 
had  been  graced  by  fo  many  triumphs  ? 
-■'■'As  foon  as  he  faw  his  cavalry  routed,  he  abfolutely 
i6ft  his  feafon.     Inftead  of  thinking  how  to  remedy 
this  diforder,  by  rallying  fuch  as  fled,  or  by  oppofino- 
frefli  troops  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  conquerors  ^ 
difmayed    and   difpirited    by  this  firfl:  blow,    he  re- 
turned to  camp,  and  in  his  tent  waited  the  ifTue  of  an 
event,  which  'twas  his  bufinefs  to  endeavour  to  ren- 
der favourable.     There  he  remained  for  fome   mo- 
ments,   without    fpeaking,    till   being   told  that  the 
camp  was  attacked,  "  What !  fays  he,  are  we  then 
"  purfued  to  our  very  entrenchments  ?"  And  imme- 
diately quitting  his  armour  for  a  habit  more  fuitable 
to  his  ill  fortune,  he  privately  withdrew. 

The  batde  lafced  till  noon,  the  weather  being  ex- 
tremely hot :  Notvv^ithflanding  which,  Csfar's  fol- 
diers,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  General, 
who  thought  his  viftory  not  compleat  till  he  was  maf- 
ter of  the  enemy's  camp,  boldly  prepared  to  attack 
it.  They  quickly  carried  their  point,  fpite  of  the  Suet.  Caef, 
oppofition  of  the  cohorts  which  were  left  for  its  de-  ^'  ^°* 
fence  ;  and  particularly  of  a  great  number  of  Thra- 
cians  and  other  Barbarians,  who  made  a  very  fbout  re- 
finance. I  take  no  notice  of  fuch  troops  as  had  there 
fought  refuge  from  the  field  of  battle  ;  they  were  in 
too  great  a  confternation  to  think  of  any  thing  more 
than  a  fafe  retreat. 

Csefar,  feeing  the  field  and  camp  llreWed  wTth  dead, 
could  not   but  be   affeded   by  fo  melancholy  a  prof-" 
pe6t-,    and- thefe  feniiments  of  humanity  being  fup-- 
ported  by  a  defire  of  juftifying  to    himfelf  and  to  ail 
prefent,  fo  terrible  a  carnage,  of  which  he  alone  h^td 
been  the  caufe,  he  fpoke  thefe  words,  on  the  teHi- 

mony 
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A.R.  704-  mony  of  Afinius  PoUio,  who  that  day  fought  for 
:^^^^^'   him  :  "  *  They  would  have  it  fo.     Notwithftanding 
*?  his  great  exploits,  Caefar  had  been  condemned,  had 
'*  he  not  implored  the  afliflance  of  his  foldiers." 

On  entering  Pompey's  camp,  Casfar  perceived 
repeated  proofs  of  the  blind  prefumption  and  mad- 
nefs  of  his  adverfaries.  On  all  fides  were  to  be  feea 
tents  adorned  with  ivy  and  branches  of  myrtle,  couches 
covered  with  purple,  and  fide-boards  loaded  with  gilt 
and  other  plate ;  every  thing  gave  proofs  of  the  high* 
eft  luxury,  and  feemed  rather  the  preparatives  for  a 
banquet  and  rejoicings  on  a  vidory  than  for  a  battle. 

Casfar's  troops  might  here  well  have  expe6ted  fome 
refpite  -,  and  doubtlefs  the  plunder  of  fo  rich  a  camp 
had  powerful  charms :  but  ftill  fomething  remained 
to  be  done  to  render  the  vidory  compleat.  Some 
confiderable  bodies  of  the  conquered  army  having 
retired  to  the  adjacent  mountains,  Caefar  prevailed 
on  his  foldiers  to  join  with  him  in  their  purfuit,  in  or- 
der to  compel  them  to  furrender.  He  began  by  in- 
clofing  them  by  a  line  drawn  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain i  but  they  quickly  abandoned  a  poft,  which,  for 
want  of  water,  was  not  tenable,  and  endeavoured 
to  reach  the  city  of  LarifTa :  Whereupon  Casfar  di- 
viding his  army,  left  one  part  in  Pompey's  camp,  fent 
back  another  part  to  his  own  camp,  and  having  with 
four  legions  taken  a  nearer  road  than  that  by  which 
the  enemy  pafied,  he  found  means  to  intercept  them, 
and  after  fix  miles  march  drew  up  in  order  of  battle, 
between  them  and  the  city  where  they  thought  to 
flielter  themfeives.  However,  thefe  unhappy  fugitives 
once  more  found  protection  from  a  mountain,  at  the 
foot  of  which  ran  a  rivulet.  Notwithftanding  Csefar's 
troops  muft  neceffarily  be  greatly  fatigued  by  fight- 
ing the  whole  day,  Csefar  before  night  had  flung  up 
fome  works  fufficient  to  prevent  the  enemy,  who 
i^.j^iW  maintained  their   poft  on   the  mountain,    from 

•  Hoc  voluerunt.  Tantis  rebus  geftis  C  Caefar  condemnatus  eflem, 
nlil  ab  exeicitu  auxilium  petiiflem,    Svkt.  Cxf.  n.  30. 

having 


J .'^ep they- we rfe  cutoff  frmri  a}^'h<^pes  of  relief  o?^ of  ^g.^ 
.iAi:dcaping,  they  fent'deputk's^  to 't^eGOriqtJefdr,'^  offer- 
ing to  furrender  at  difcretiOn.   'Affairs ''con  nhued'  in 
f-  this  iituatt/in  all  that  nighr,  of 'vvMch  lorhe  fcvir 'Sena- 
-;  tors,  who  had  accompanied  them,  took  thf  advanSig^ 
;''to  make- their  efcape.  -  =' '  ^       ^!?:  .>«■  ■.■iv.. .  ;.„:  i^  lii;;: 
Sim  'At  break'  of  day  they  ill/^  by^ C^fafe"^' order,'  'came 
jjidown  into  the  -plain,  and-  cieiivered -up-  thei?- ~^arms ; 
^/humbly  .imploring  his  goodnef?  and.  fuing  '^r  -nTtrcy. 
J,  C^efar- fpoketo  them   v/iih  great  mildnels,  and  to  al- 
leviate their  apprehenfions,  cited  various  ■inHan'ce'Sof 
'...jhis  clemency,  v/hich   he   had   on-  fo  '  many  -bccafions 
r  rnade  evident..   In  fa6t,  he   gave   them   theiY  4ives, 
t-and  forbid  his^foldiers  to  offer  them  any  vioknce,  'or 
to  take  any  thing  from  them.  -  Ke  then  fent  for  tiie 
;',  legions,  which  had  pailed  the  night  in  camp,  to  relieVe 
h  thofe  which  had  ,a:ccompanied  him  in  the  purfuitt  ^^hd 
ibeing  determined  to  follow  Pompey,-  beg'^ri  his  mar'eh, 
^i^nd,  arrived,  the  fame  day  ^at  Lariff^.-'^  ••■■'.'-'-'•  ''-^  ■-"•' 
TiL'tC.fEfap'sf'lofsin-.this  great  a^6tion  ^aS-n^Mori!^  by'his  cxf, 
'jbwti  account,-  than   two  hundTed- -rryj^Wj-  pothers   fay        'a"^- 
Qftweive^ 'hundred)   and  thirty  captaifl§c  -iam'ong  thefc-^^"^* 
flatter,  jia  r«?gretred,  and^psrtiGi^larly  Ix^nourc^  Gra- 
uftinus,-  whofe  ;gailantry^and  intreljidttyy'marchi.^.g  up 
i!.,t-o  battie,'^  has.  been   taken;  notise  ofi  .  This'^btdVe  6f- 
fl'iic^fjvflgh.tjhgTCgnrdkfs  4>f-dii-nger,-^"^eceiV'ed-ia'wouftd 
•in,the,i^ipuEh  from  afwordy  die-point'of  wlilt'li  came 
,-jQut  atV^he; :hkid,-p4it  of.  hifS -•  tead? -  'CaffaT  ■c/attjed' ^h is 
,Q;}bodjr  ;j6Gj:  bpr-fearclibd  fdP,  ^iJd^feiiviffg  ldrell^(:^''and 
:  adorned -it -with. all  miiitaT5e-decorat'ft»ns!,'^rei^rtkfe(j--  a 
..fep^/ate.tombto.  be  made*  it^r-^^rif-thinkW^  >J^t 
^•i^jBcijtigvthatone,  Avho  had  fa'v.^]!  diH^ngOifb^cf'hff^-ffcif 
.by;|iis  courage  and   iervices,  7{h6uld' b't  %{^hd<^ii'%7f!;h 
,  the  copimon  dead.  ii.i;.  J  /'  r;  'J.o/i// -siij  a^hi 

Pompey's  army  was- c9mp]©atH-.defta^€^p'f1-!e'^?i4?:ie 
-being   deftroyed   or  difpfcrf(^d.n-'l'h«-'mift^^^'^ofl»i?lis 

flain,  amongft  which  were  forty  Knights  and  ten  Se- 
,  nators,  is   reckoned- bf^<?j€!aV't(v^:im6fiT^t'^ 'to' 'jCte.en 

tti'^uland,  as  weli  Romans  as  aaxiiunes  jone  hundred 
Ts     Vol.  IX.  L  ar4 
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A.R. 704-and   eighty    colours   were  taken,    and    nine   eaglesT 

Ant    C  ^     y  -  f  ^ 

g'^   '  Twenty   four  thouiand   men  lurrendered  themlelves 
after  the  battle,  the  greateft  part  of  which,  I  mean 
the  foldiers  and   fubal terns,  entered  into  Csefar's  fer- 
vice.     As  to  the  Senators  and  Roman  Knights  who 
fell  into  his  hands,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  had  li- 
berty to  retire  whither  they  had  a  mind,  or  at  leaft 
had  the  choice  of  their  place  of  exile.     Dio  indeed 
fays,  that  Csefar  caufed  thofe  to  be  executed,  who 
having  been  once  pardoned,  had  a  fecond  time  taken 
up  arms.     But  the  authority  of  this  incorre6t  writer 
ought  not  to  have  the  preference  to  all  other  accounts, 
which  agree  in   commending  Casfar's  clemency,  and 
bear  teftimony  of  his  being  too  noble  and  generous  to 
fully  his  viftory,  by  the  death  of  any  one  Roman  kil- 
led in  cool  blood  ;  and  indeed  I  find  but  one  perfon 
Cic.  Plut.  q£  xzx^k.  named,  v/ho  was  killed  under  arms.     This 
Plin.'vii.  was  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  being  overtaken  by 
25.  Dio.    forne  horfemen,  in  his  flight  towards  the  mountains, 
was  killed)  according  to  Cicero,  by  Anthony's  order : 
Nay  Csefar's  generofity  went  fo  far  as  to  burn,  with- 
out reading,  the  letters  which  Pompey  had  received 
from  feveral,  who,  not  being  able  or  willing  to  follow 
him,  were  neverthelefs  glad  to  teftify  their  inclination 
and  zeal  for  his  party.     "  *  Although,  fays  Seneca, 
he  was  perfe6lly  moderate  in  his  anger,  yet  he  rather 
chofe  to  deprive  himfelf  of  the  power  of  refenting.. 
He  thought  the  moft  obliging  and  agreeable  method 
of  pardoning,  was  to  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
offence." 
Plut.Brut.      Among  fo  many  a(5ts  of  clemency,  there  was  one  at 
leaft  to  which  he  willingly  conlented,  and  he  certainly 
made  no  difficulty  in  pardoning  Brutus.     He  had  a 
particular  affediion  for  that  young  Roman,  from  the 
probability,  as  I  have  faid  elfewhere,  of  his  being  his 
Ion  ;  and  he  always  preferved  a  great  efteem  for  his 
mother  Servilia,  even  after  all  intrigue  had  ceas'd  be- 

*  Qu^amvis  moderate  folerct  irafci,  nialuit  tanien  non  pofTe.  Gra- 
tiffimum  putavit  genus  venia;,  nefcire  quid  quifque  peccailbt.  Sen. 
de  Ira,  II.  zj.  .    * 

tween 
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tween  them.  He  carried  this  affeilion  for  Brutus  foA.R.  704.. 
far,  as  to  recommend  to  his  foldiers  when  they  were  "g.  ' 
going  to  aftion,  not  to  kill  him  on  any  accouni ;  to 
make  him  prifoner  in  cafe  he  was  v/illing  to  farrender, 
but  if  he  refufed,  t©  give  him  his  liberty.  Brutus, 
who  had  fled  from  Pompey's  camp  to  Lariffa,  wrote 
to  Csfar  from  thence  ;  who  was  extremely  pleafed  at 
hearing  from  him,  and  ordered  him  to  wait  his  com- 

The  Princes  and  foreign,  nations,  who  had  taken 
the  party  oppoiite  to  CrWar's,  no  lefs  experienced  his 
mildnefs  -,  all  thole  who  implored  his  mercy  got  o.-f 
for  a  fum  of  money,  or  fome  fuch  fine.  It  even 
cod  the  Athenians  iefs,  whom,  when  their  deputies 
came  to  foUicit  t'leir  pardon,  he  was  content  to  re- 
proach in  the  following  manner :  "  How  long,"  laid 
he,  "  having  merited  death  by  your  degeneracy, 
*'  will  you  owe  your  laiety  to  the  glory  of  your  an- 
«  ceftors  ?" 

So  great  an  event  as  the  battle  of  Pharfalia  €Ould  Cic.  de 
not  fail  being  decorated  by  fome  account  of  prodigies,  f^^^^'  ^' 
omens  and  other  marvellous  circumftances,  the  effedtli.'uV. 
of  the  fuperftition  of  thofe  earjy  times.     I  fhall  make 
no  mention  of  many  trifling  obfervations,  but  think 
there  are  two  remarkable  fades,  the  one  related  by  Ci- 
cero, the  other  on  the  tellim.ony  of  T.  Livy,  which 
ought  not  to  be  omitted. 

Cicero  relates,  that  v/hilft  he  was  at  Dyrrachium,  - 
a  rower  in  the  fleet  v,?hich  the  Rhodians  fent  to  Pom- 
pey's alTifliance  foretold,  that  in  lefs  than  thirty  days 
there  would  be  a  deluge  of  blood  in  Greece ;  that 
Dyrrachium  would  be  precipitately  abandoned  ;  that 
all  the  provifions  in  the  city  would  be  plundered  and 
deft:royed  ;  that  in  their  flight  they  would  have  the 
difmal  profped  of  cities  in  flames,  and  that  the  fleet 
itlelf  would  return  to  Rhodes.  Cicero  v/as  informed 
of  this  predi6lion  before  the  event-,  as  were  alfo 
Varro  and  Cato,  by  Coponius  the  Rhodian  Admiral, 
a  man  of  fenfe  and  education.  A  few  days  after  La- 
bienus  came  from  Pharfalia  to  Dyrrachium  with  an 

L.  2  account 
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A.  K.  704-  account  of  Pompey's  defeat,  and  all  the  circumftances 
"^'Is.^'   attending  this   misfortune,    which   exa^lly  confirmed 
the  Rhodian  rower's  predictions. 

'Tis  not  to  be  denied  but  that  at  firft  view  there 
is  fomething  aftoniihing  in  the  account  of  this  pre- 
didlion  i  but  on  a  nearer  examination,  Cicero  himfelf 
accounts  for  it  very  naturally  :  "  We  all  know,  fays 
he,  that  the  two  armies  were  in  fight  of  each  other  in 
the  plains  of  ThefPaly,  and  were  greatly  apprehenfive 
for  the  fuccefs.  This  apprehenlion,  without  doubt, 
made  a  ftrong  impreilion  on  the  rower's  fpirits,  and 
diilurbed  his  reafon.  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered,  that 
what  he  feared  might  happen  when  he  was  in  his  fenfes, 
he  fhould  prefuppofe  in  a  fit  of  lunacy  r" 
Plut.  Cxf.  The  other  fact,  related  by  Plutarch  and  feme  other 
A.  Gdi.  writers  on  the  teftifnony  of  T.  Livy,  is  ftill  more  ex- 
j)io/^'  traordinary.  In  Padua,  a  certain  C.  Cornelius,  who 
had  the  reputation  of  great  ikill  in  the  pretended 
fcience  of  augury,  being  adually  bufied  in  coafulting 
birds,  knew  the  precife  time  of  the  battle,  and  told 
the  byflanders,  that  thatinilant  he  was  fpeaking,  the 
two  armies  were  engaged  -,  then  proceeding  in  his  ob- 
fervations,  he  on  a  fudden  rofe  up  brifkly  and  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  Csfar,  thou  art  conqueror." 
Every  one  prefent  was  under  the  greateft  altonifh- 
ment :  whereupon  Cornelius,  taking  the  chaplet 
which  he  wore  from  off  his  head,  fwore  never  to  put 
it  on  again  till  theexaft  and  literal  accompliiliment  of 
his  predidlions  had  julf  ified  the  rules  of  his  art.  Livy 
was  Cornelius's  countryman,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  him,  and,  as  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  pofitively 
affirmed  the  fa6t. 

Permit  me  here  to  obferve,  in  the  firft  place,  that 
we  have  not  this  account  from  the  firft  hand  ;  and 
that  Plutarch,  though  otherwife  an  author  of  great 
credit,  not  being  here  the  original,  may,  througji  in- 
attention, have  cither  altered  or  omitted  fome  cir- 
cumftances which  might  entirely  vary  the  cafe.  In 
the  fecond  place,  Livy,  v/hom  Plutarch  has  followed 
in  this  relation,  was  but  in  his  eleventh  year  when  the 

thing 
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thing  happened,  which  takes  much  from  the  credit  A.  R.  704. 
of  his  tcilimony.  In  fine,  I  think  it  no  ways  repug-  '^"^'^•. 
nantto  the  lyftcm  of  the  Chriilian  religion  to  fiippofe, 
that  the  devils,  whom  God  has  fometimes  permitted 
to  effedl  wonders,  to  delude  fuch  as  took  a  pleafure 
in  being  impofed  on,  fhould  have  brought  from  one 
country  to  another,  however  diftant,  the  knowledge 
of  fud'ts  the  inftant  tliey  happened.  This  feems  to  be 
the  beft  and  only  way  of  accounting  for  many  like 
events,  which  it  would  be  difficult  ablolutely  to  deny. 
The  fcatttred  remains  of  Pompey's  party,  after  their 
defeat  at  Pharfalia,  fpread  themfelves  almoft  over  the 
whole  earth  ;  but  he  himfelf,  as  their  chief,  deferves 
our  firft  attention. 

Pompey,  who  had  made  his  efcape  from  the  camp  piut.Poin, 
with  few  attendants,  v/ent  off  at  firll  full  fpced  ;  but 
perceiving  he  was  not  purfued,  he  *  flackened  his 
pace,  and  abandoned  himfelf  to  the  moft  melancholy 
refledions.  And  in  truth  what  mufi  be  the  thoughts 
of  a  man,  who  after  thirty-four  years  conftant  fuccels, 
in  his  old  age  was  for  the  nrfl  tim.e  made  fenfibie  of 
the  difgrace  of  being  defeated  and  put  to  flight  ^  Hew 
many  conflicts,  what  v/ars  had  he  not  engaged  in,  to 
attain  that  point  of  glory  and  pov.'cr,  which  he  that 
inftant  fell  from  ?  What  an  alteration  in  his  circum- 
llances !  One  moment,  he  appeared  efcorrcd  by  an  in- 
finite number  of  men  and  horfes,  and  attended  by  a 
numerous  fleet ;  and  the  next  he  retreats,  in  fo  mean 
a  condition,  and  with  fo  few  followers,  as  even  to 
efcape  the  fearch  of  his  eneniies. 

Full  of  thefe  afllidling  ideas,  Pompey  arrived  at 
Larifl^a  ;  thence  pafllng  through  the  vale  of  Tem^pe, 
and  purfuing  the  coiirfe  of  the  river  Pencus,  he  found 

*  ATrkt  >ca()' ixrvX*^^}   iv  Sti\th7-y^a  a.]/,   sjsf   iln'oi  \uf/.Cx\iilv  ctx^fmnw  Ityi  rir- 
Tapa  Kj  ifi!iy.i,Ua  r/xfv  k)  xn.Tiiv  aTrtivivv  ii^l^yivor,  HrJuf  Ji  Kj  9:/>Ji?  tsts    vp'^T-.f 

yJt  wAs/^isi.     Plut. 

*  There  feems  here  to  be  fomeihing  wanting  in  the  text  5  but  the  fenfc  is  clear, 

L  3  a  fifli. 
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A.K.  7C4-.  a  fiflierman's  hut,  in  which  he  pafled  the  night.     At 
4^".   *  day-break  he  went  on  board  a  little  bark,  with  fuch 
of  his  attendants  as  v/ere  freemen,  but  fent  back  the 
flaves  that  had  hitherto  accompanied  him.     This  ena- 
bled him  to  get  to  fea  ;  and  keeping  under  the  Ihore, 
as  there  was  no  venturing  out  to  fea  in  fo  fniall  a  vef- 
fel,  he  defcry'd  a  fliip  of  fonie  burthen,  which  feemed 
preparing  to  fail.     The  mailer  of  this  fnip,  who  was 
a  Roman,  and  was  called  Peticius,  Plutarch  tells  us 
had  dreamt,  that  he  faw  Pompey  come  to  him  in  a 
mean  and  fad  plight.     As  he  was  relating  this  dream 
to  fome  company,  a  faiior  came  to  let  him  know  that 
he  defcry'd  a  bark,  from   whence  fignals  v/ere  made 
to  bring  to.    Peticius  had  no  fooner  looked  that  way, 
than  he  knew  Pompey  by  the  defcription  he  had  had 
of  him  in  his  dream.     He  fmote  his  head  through  de- 
fpair,  and   having  fent  his   long-boat  for  him,  took 
him  on  board,  together  with  the  two  Lentulus's  and 
Favonius.     He   immediately   weighed   anchor,    but 
foon  after  made  for  fhore,  to  take  in  Dejotarus  King 
of  Galatia,  who  hailed  him,  and  made  fignals  to  be 
received. 

The  mafler  prepared  as  good  an  entertainment  for 
thefe  iiluftrious  fugitives,  as  his  circumflances  would 
admit  of.  When  'twas  time  to  ferve  up,  it  being 
cuftomary  with  the  Romans  to  bathe,  before  they  fat 
down  to  table,  Favonius  obferved,  that  Pompey,  for 
want  of  flaves,  was  wafhing  himfelf  i  whereupon  he 
made  what  hafte  he  could  to  him,  and  no  ways  ap- 
prehenfive  of  difgracing  the  dignity  of  the  Prsetorfhip, 
which  he  had  officiated,  he  then,  and  ever  after  dur- 
ing the  voyage,  rendered  him  the  fame  offices,  and 
waited  upon  him,  as  his  flave  ;  and  that  with  fo 
frank  and  noble  an  air,  that  fome  one  who  faw  him, 
made  him  the  application  of  a  Greek  verfe,  the  fig- 
nification  of  which  is :  "  -j-  Doubtlefs  it  may  well  be 
faid  that  every  thing  becomes  perfons  of  high  birth." 

Pompey, 
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Pompey,    being  come  before  Amphipoiis,  would '^- R- 704. 
not  enter  the  city,  but  iiTued  a  proclamation  enjoining   ^"g  ^ 
all  the  youth  of  the  province  to  join  him  in  arms ;  Emboli. 
perhaps  with   intent  to  conceal  his  real  defign  of  re- ^^^' 
treating  much  further,  or  may  be,  to  try  if  he  could 
not  maintain  his  ground  in  Macedonia.     Here  he  lay 
one  night  at  anchor,  fending  to  what  friends  he  had  in 
the  town,  and  railing  all  the  money  he  poffibly  could. 
But  being  informed  of  Casfar's  approach,  he  departed 
with  all  expedition,   and  went  to*  Mitylene,  where  he 
had  left  his  v-zife  Cornelia,  far  from  the  clamour  of 
.war  and  arms. 

Cornelia  expelled  the  news  of  a  compleat  viflory, 
and  had  been  induced  to  think  fo  from  the  flattering 
accounts  Ihe  had  received,  that  the  battles  of  Dyrra- 
chium  had  decided  the  affair.  She  imagined  that 
Pompey  had  nothing  more  to  do,  than  to  purfue  Cse- 
far  who  was  no  longer  able  to  face  him.  Such  were 
her  expectations,  when  a  meflenoer  arrived,  who  not 
having  fpirits  to  pay  her  the  ufuai  compliment,  and 
whofe  tears,  more  than  his  v/ords,  proclaimed  the 
greatnels  of  their  misfortunes,  advifed  her  to  difpatch, 
if  fhe  was  willing  to  fee  Pompey  with  but  one  fliip, 
and  even  that  not  his  own.  At  thefe  words,  Cornelia, 
whofe  grief  became  more  violent,  as  being  unexpeded, 
fainted  away,  and  lay  a  confiderable  time  without  any 
figns  of  life.  At  length  recovering  herfclf,  and  re- 
fle6ling  'twas  not  then  the  proper  time  to  indulge  her 
forrows,  fhe  ran  quite  through  the  city  to  the  fea-fide. 
Pompey  received  her  in  his  arms,  without  fpeaking  a 
word,  and  thus  fupporting  her,  prevented  her  falling 
into  a  fecond  fir. 

Corneha,  in  her  defpair,  imputed  to  herfelf  her 
hufband's  mifcarriage.  "  The  condition  1  find  vou 
'*  in,"  laid  fhe,  "  I  can  -f  never  perfuade   myielf  to 

*  Capital  city  of  the  ifland  of  Lesbos,  now  called  Metelia. 
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A.  R.  70+.  «  be  the  tifcdi  of  your  fortune,  which  has  ever  been 
^Ant.  c.   jj  favourable,  but  rather  of  mine,  which  never  ceafes 
"  perfecuting  me.     You   are  reduced  to  fly  with  a 
"  fmo-le  veffci  •,  you,  who   before   you  wedded  Cor- 
'*  neiia,  appeared  on  thefe  feas  commanding  five  hun- 
"  dred  fail.     Why  came  you  in  fearch  of  an  unfortu- 
"  nate  wretch,  why  did  you  not  rather  leave  me  to 
^^  my  ili-fortune,  which   I  now  muft  put  you  under 
*'  the  neceffiry   of  fharing  with   me  ?    Ah  !   I   lliould 
"  have  been  happy,  had   I   died   before  my  firft  huf- 
^'  band,  young  Craiius,  periflied  in  rjie  Parthian  war-, 
"  and  I  had  done  well,  after  that  iofs,  to  have  quitted, 
*'  as   was   then   my  defign,  this  miferable  life  !  But 
"  'twas  neceffary  I  fhould  furvive   that   misfortune, 
"  and  I  was  fatally  referved   to   introduce  into  Pom- 
*'  pey's  family   the  ill  luck  that  conflantly  attends 
"  me." 

Pompey  endeavoured  to  comfort  her,  by  inftancing 
the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs.  "  The  conftant 
"  fuccefs,  which  has  hitherto  attended  me,  has  de- 
»'  ceived  you.  You  relied  on  the  continuance  of  that 
"  fuccefs ;  not  refledting  that  f  nothing  is  fixed  or 
"  certain  to  us  weak  mortals.  'Tis  from  this  very 
"  uncertainty  that  I  am  induced  once  more  to  try  my 
*'  fortune.  Since  I  am  fallen  from  fo  great  a  height, 
*'  to  the  low  condition  you  fee  me  in  ;  why  may  I 
"  not  from  my  prefent  lownefs,  remount  to  that  gran- 
«  deur  which  I  enjoyed  fo  many  years  ?" 

The  Mityleneans,  who  had  great  obligations  to 
Pompey,  came  and  paid  him  the  compliment  of  in- 
viting him  into  their  city  •,  he  declined  their  invita- 
tion, and  even  advifed  them  to  fubmit  to  the  con- 
queror-, adding,  with  a  moderation  becoming  his 
great  foul,  that  they  need  be  under  no  apprehenfions, 
for  Casfar  was  remarkable  for  his  goodnefs  and  im-» 
inanity.  ji^i-iao 
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Cratippus  the  philofopher  came  alfo  to  pay  hirft  his  A.R.  704./«-, 
compliments.  Pompey,  as  it  is  but  too  frequent  with  '^"^j  ^' 
perfons  under  misfortunes,  complained  to  him  of 
Providence.  The  Philofopher,  being  a  man  of  ge- 
nius who  knew  the  world,  declined  entering  minutely 
into  the  matter,  to  avoid  faying  fome  difagreeable 
truths  at  a  time  when,  in  comm.on  humanity,  he  ought 
only  to  think  of  adminiftring  relief  to  his  misfortunes. 
He  therefore  artfully  changed  the  converfation,  and 
talked  to  Pompey  of  what  might  give  him  better 
hopes.  Had  it  been  neceflary,  fays  Plutarch,  to  en- 
ter into  an  examination  of  the  point  in  queftion,  Cra- 
.  tippus  m.ight  eafily  have  faid  in  anfwer  to  Pompey's 
complaints,  that  the  ill  government  of  Rome  had 
need  of  abfolute  monarchy,  as  a  neceiTary  remedy  : 
*'  And  which  way  will  you  prove,  might  he  have  faid 
to  him,  that  you  would  have  made  a  better  life  of  fuc- 
cefs,  than  Csfar  perhaps  may  do  ?"  This  is  a  very 
judicious  refiecftion  of  Plutarch,  and  that  with  which  he 
concludes  is  ilill  more  fo.  "  ^  Let's  forbear  this  fub- 
je6t ',  whatever  concerns  the  Divinity  is  beyond  our 
comprehenfion,  and  ought  to  admit  of  no  difpute." 

Pompey,  having  taken  Cornelia  with  him,  conti- 
nued his  flight,  fteering  towards  the  South-eaft,  and 
flopping  no  longer  than  was  necefiary  to  take  in  pro- 
vifions  at  the  ports  that  occurred  m  his  palfage.  He 
came  before  Rhodes  -,  but  the  Rhodians,  who  had 
fent  him  a  noble  fleet  during  his  profperity,  would  no 
longer  acknowledge  him,  now  he  v/as  become  unfor- 
tunate. He  therefore  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  and 
the  firft  city  he  entered  was  Attalia  in  Pamphilia,  He 
was  there  joined  by  fome  fhips  of  war,  and  he  found 
means  to  colleft  about  two  thoufand  foldiers  ;  he  had 
alfo  the  fatisfaftion  to  find,  that  his  youngeft  fon 
Sextus  and  about  fixty  Senators,  who  had  at  firfi  been 
feparated  in  their  flight,  were  united  there,  and  had 
formed  an  afibciation  to  fupport  their  Chief. 

Here  he  alfo  got  fome  intelligence  of  his  fleet,  which 
he  had  left  in  the  Ionian  fea.     He  was  informed,  that 
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A.  R.  704. 'twas  ftiil  united  under  the  command  of  Cato,  who; 
Ant.  c.      -^^  ^  confiderable  force,    was  making  for  Africa 

4-ot  O  • 

This  occafioned  Pompey  to  make  many  bitter  reflec- 
tions, which  v/ere  but  too  well  grounded.  He  lamented 
his  having  been  compelled  to  leave  the  decifion  of  his 
fortunes  to  his  land-army,  infcead  of  employing  his 
naval  forces,  wherein  he  had  inconteftably  the  advan- 
tage of  his  enemies ;.  and  he  thought  himfelf  flill  lefs 
excufable,  not  to  have  taken  the  precaution  of  keep- 
ing near  his  fleet,  where,  even  after  a  defeat  on  land, 
he  might  at  once  have  found  an  expedient  to  his  ill 
fuccefs,  and  a  force  fufficient  to  check  the  conqueror's 
.  progreis.  Certainly,  in  the  opinion  of  Plutarch, 
Pompey  could  not  have  committed  a  greater  miftake, 
than  in  feparating  from  his  fleet :  nor  could  Caefar 
have  given  a  ftronger  inflance  of  his  addrefs,  than  in 
reducing  his  adverfary  to  that  neceiTity. 

I  have  already  faid  that  Pompey  had '  afl"embled 
fome  foldiers,  he  had  likewife  raifed  fome  money.  But 
thefe  afliftances  ferved  only  to  facilitate  his  flight,  not 
being  fufficient  to  make  any  defence  againfl;  Casfar, 
from  whole  known  and  aimoir  incredible  adlivity, 
Pompey  was  in  continual  apprehenfions  of  a  furprife. 
As  he  had  need  of  an  afyluraj  where  he  might  have 
time  to  recover  himfelf,  and  leifure  to  make  frefh 
preparations ;  he  did  not  think  any  of  the  provinces 
of  the  empire  propeij;  for  his  purpofe,  or  by  any 
means  tenable  :  he  had  every  day  frelh  experience  how 
ill  a  reception  his  misfortunes  procured  him  there ; 
ind  he  had  juft  received  advice,  that  the  people  of 
Antioch  had  decreed,  on  mature  deliberation,  not  to 
receive  him,  or  any  in  his  interefl.  Plis  only  remain- 
ino-  hope  was  from  the  Kings  in  alliance  with  and 
bordering  on  the  empire.  Pompey  was  himfelf  in- 
clined to  retire  to  the  Parthians.  Others  propofed 
King  Juba.  But  Theophanes,  whofe  advice  Pompey 
had  ever  paid  great  attention  to,  made  no  doubt  in 
giving  Egypt  the  preference,  which  was  not  very 
diftant,  and  whofe  young  King  would  certainly  refpedt 
Pompey,  as  the  tutor  appointed  him  by   the  Senate, 
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and  as  his  father's  benefador.  Befides,  his  age  (he  A.R.  704. 
being  then  but  thirteen  years  old,  an  age  of  mildnefs  '^' 
and  innocence,  too  early  to  be  acquainted  with  guilt) 
appeared  to  Theophanes  a  further  reaibn  for  confiding 
in  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  diilrufted  the  Parthi- 
ans,  alledging  their  perfidy,  of  which  Craffus  had 
had  fatal  experience  •,  and  their  brutal  incontinence, 
to  which  it  would  be  by  no  means  proper  to  expofe  a 
perfon  of  Cornelia's  youth  and  virtue,  whofe  reputa- 
tion would  fuffer  by  only  living  among  people  of  fuch 
a  charafter.  This  laft  confideration  principally  de- 
termined Pompey;  whereupon  the  fatal  refolution 
was  taken  of  going  to  Egypt.  Accordingly  he  lefc 
Cilicia,  attended  by  a  number  of  gallies  and  tranfports, 
and  touched  at  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  probably  to  take 
in  fome  additional  reinforcement ;  where  being  in- 
formed that  Ptolemy  was  at  Peluiium,  he  fleered  thi- 
ther his  courfe.  On  his  arrival  he  caft  anchor,  and 
fent  to  acquaint  the  young  King  of  it,  and  to  demand 
a  lafe  reception. 

Ptolemy,  who  was  yet  a  minor,  had  not  the  go- 
vernment in  his  own  hands  :  but  he  and  his  kingdom, 
were  under  the  diredlion  of  miniilers.  Pothinus  an 
eunuch,  who  was  then  prime  minifter,  immediately 
afTembled  the  council,  v/hofe  principal  members,  and. 
who  were  moft  in  credit,  were  Theodotus  of  the  ifle 
pf  Chio,  mafter  of  rhetoric  to  the  young  Prince,  and 
Achillas,  commander  in  chief  of  his  forces.  Such  were 
the  judges  to  whofe  decifion  Pompey  fubmitted  his 
fate  :  that  fame  Pompey,  who  thought  it  mean  and 
bale  to  owe  his  fafety  to  Csfar. 

The  opinions  were  divided  in  the  council.  Grati- 
tude and  pity  inclined  fome  to  receive  him  ;  whillt 
others,  more  obdurate,  or  more  timorous,  were  for 
denying  his  requeft,  and  for  forbidding  his  coming 
into  Egypt.  Theodotus  the  rhetorician,  as  if  he  had 
a  mind  to  improve  the  prefent  occafion  to  difplay  his 
eloquence,  maintained,  "  that  both  propofals  were 
equally  dangerous.  That  to  admit  him,  was  making 
Pompey  their  mailer,   and  drawing  on  them  Csfar's 
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A.R.  704- refentment  :  and  by  not  receiving  him,  they  offended 
Ts!^'  the  one,  without  obliging  the  other.  That  therefore 
the  only  expedient  left,  was  to  give  him  leave  to  land, 
and  then  kill  him  :  which  would  be  doing  Csefar  fer- 
vice,  and  ridding  them  of  any  future  apprehenfions 
on  Pompey's  account."  Nay  this  rhetorician,  whilft 
he  was  thus  condemning  to  death  the  principal  man 
in  the  world,  thought  it  even  allowable  to  joke  on 
the  occafion.  For  he  concluded  his  difcourfe  with  a 
trite  proverb  among  the  Greeks :  "  Dead  dogs  don*t 
bite." 

An  advice  fo  horrid  in  all  its  circumflances  was, 
however,  applauded  ;  nay  more,  Achillas  undertook 
the  execution  of  it.  He  took  with  him  Septimius, 
by  birth  a  Roman,  and  who  had  formerly  been  a 
Centurion  in  Pompey's  troops,  another  Roman  Cen- 
turion named  Salvius,  and  three  or  four  guards,  and 
getting  into  a  bark,  made  fail  for  Pompey's  fhip. 

All  the  perfons  of  rank  who  had  accompanied 
Pompey  in  his  flight,  were  on  this  occafion  come  on 
board  his  fhip  to  be  witnefies  of  what  pafTed.  But 
when  they  faw,  in  lieu  of  the  magnificent  reception 
Theophanes  had  flattered  them  with,  a  forry  fifhing- 
boat,  having  on  board  five  or  fix  perfons  of  no  very 
promifing  afpefl,  they  began  to  have  fome  fufpici- 
ons,  and  advifed  Pompey  to  return  back.  Before 
any  thing  could  be  determined,  Achillas  was  come 
up  to  them  -,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  King's  fhips 
were  feen  making  preparations  for  failing,  and  the 
whole  ftrand  appeared  lined  with  foldiers,  fo  that  it 
was  too  late  to  retreat;  and  for  them  at  that  jun6ture 
to  have  (hewn  any  diffidence,  would  have  only  helped 
the  Egyptians  to  a  pretence,  in  cafe  they  had  any  bad 
intentions.  Pompey  therefore  v/as  determined  to  run 
all  hazards. 

On  their  coming  on  board,  Septimius  faluted  hirri' 
in  Latin  as  his  General.  At  the  fame  time  Achillas, 
fpeaking  to  him  in  Greek,  invited  him  into  the  boat, 
becaufe,  faid  he,  the  fliallows  prevented  any  galley's 
coming  up  to  the  fliore.     After  Pompey  had  taken 
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his  leave  of  Cornelia,  who  wept  before-hand  for  her  A. R.  704.. 
hufband's  death,  he  ordered  two  centurions,  one  of  '^"  g  ^' 
his  freed  men  named  Philip,  and  a  (lave,  to  enter  the 
boat  before  him  ;  and  as  Achillas  gave  him  his  hand 
to  affile  him  in  coming  cut  of  the  fhip,  he  turned  to 
his  wife  and  fon,  and  repeated  two  vcrl'es  of  Sophocles, 
which  he  applied  but  too  naturally  to  the  prefent  oc- 
cafion  :  fignifying,  that  "  *  whoever  goes  to  a  King's 
court,  immediately  commences  his  (lave,  how  free 
foever  he  might  be  when  he  entered."  Thefe  were 
the  laft  words  he  fpoke  to  them. 

The  paffage  was  pretty  long  from  the  fhip  to  land  : 
and  as  during  all  that  time,  nobody  fpake  to  him  a 
fing-le  word,  or  fhev/ed  him.  the  leaft  mark  of  friend- 
Ihip  or  refpeft,  Pompey  had  a  mind  to  break  the 
filence  ;  and  looking  Septimius  in  the  face,  *'  Me- 
"  thinks,",  faid  he,  "  1  remember  you  to  have  for- 
*'  merly  ferved  under  me."  Septimius  gave  only  a 
nod  with  his  head,  without  uttering  a  v/ord,  or  in- 
ftancing  the  lead  civility.  Whereupon  Pompey  took 
out  a  paper,  on  which  he  had  minuted  a  fhort  Greek 
fpeech  he  intended  to  make  to  Ptolemy,  and  began 
reading  it. 

In  this  manner  they  came  near  land  :  and  Cornelia, 
whofe  concern  had  never  fuffered  her  to  lofe  fight, of 
her  hufband,  began  to  conceive  hopes,  when  fhe  per- 
ceived the  people  on  the  (Irand  in  a  good  deal  of  mo- 
tion, as  if  they  crouded  to  receive  him.  That  in- 
ftant,  as  Pompey  rofc,  fupporting  himfelf  on  his 
freedman's  arm,  Septimius  fiabbed  him  in  the  back, 
and  was  immediately  feconded  by  Salvius  and  Achil- 
las. Pompey  perceiving  himfelf  thus  bcfet,  covered 
his  face  v/ith  his  robe,  and  without  faying,  or  doin.g: 
any  thing  unworthy  of  himfelf,  he  with  a  figh  refio-ned 
himfelf  to  fate.  At  this  fpecSlacle,  Cornelia  and  her 
attendants  uttered  the  molt  piercing  lamentations,  fo 
as  to  be  heard  to  the  very  fliore.  But  the  danger  they 
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A.  R-  704.  themfelves  were  in  allowed  them  little  leifure  for 
"^"g  ^'  their  Ibrrows,  and 'twas  neceffary  for  them  to  feek 
their  fafety  in  their  flight.  They  therefore  immedi- 
ately weighed  anchor,  and  the  wind  proving  favour- 
able, they  efcaped  the  purfuit  of  the  Egyptian  gal-, 
leys. 

Vol.  II.  Pompey,  at  the  time  he  was  killed,  compleated  his 
53.  Dio-  fifty-eighth  year.  His  death  happened  the  day  pre- 
ceding his  birth-day,  to  wit,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
September  •,  which  day  he  had  fome  years  before 
palTed  in  a  very  different  fituation,  in  honourable  tri- 
umph on  the  redudlion  of  the  Fyrates,  and  the  defeat 
of  King  Mithridates. 

I  fhall  not  expatiate  on  the  many  reflexions,  which 
naturally  arife  from  the  circumftance  of  a  fliameful 
death  terminating  a  life  fpent  with  honour  and  in  great 
fplendor.  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  of  the  three  fa- 
mous aflTociates,  who,  to  fatisfy  their  boundlefs  am- 
bition, formed  the  triumviral  league,  Pompey  is  thC 
fecond,  whofe  death  has  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  ambi- 
tion j  nor  will  Casfar  long  defer  paying  the  third  tri-f 
bute. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  draw  Pompey's  charafler 
from  his  aftions,  and  the  better  to  make  it  known, 
have  made  ule  of  fuch  obi'ervations  as  have  occurred  to' 
me  in  the  ancient  writers,  particularly  in  Cicero  and 
Plutarch.     'Twould  therefore  be  a  needlefs  repetition,"' 
if  here  I  fhould  undertake  to  relate  the  portrait ;  per-' 
mit   me  only  to   recollect  one  Angle  circumflance,' 
which  is,  the  integrity  of  his  manners,  and  the  mode- 
ration and  decorum  which  always  regulated  his  con-^ 
du6t.     A  virtue  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  fo  corrupt 
an  age,  and  under  fuch  an  afiiuence  of  fortune ;  but 
which,  fuch  as  know  how  to  prize  merit,  can  never 
Cic-  ad     enough  efl:eem.     And  this  is  the  charafter  Cicero  be- 
Att.  xi.  6'  flows  on  him,  in  the  account  he  fends  Atticus  of  his 
death.     "  I  am  *  not  furprized,  fays  he,  at  the  tragi- 

•  De  Pompeii  exitu  mihi  dubium  nunquam  fuit.  Tanta  enim  def- 
peratio  rerum  ejus  omnium  regum  &  populorum  animos  occuparat, 

cal 
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cal  end  of  Pompey.  Every  King  and  all  people  ima-  ^-  ^-  704- 
gined  his  affairs  io  defperate,  that  I  fhould  have  ex-  "3,^' 
pe6led  the  like  event,  wherever  he  had  chanced  to 
have  fled.  Hovv^ever,  I  can't  forbear  lamenting  his 
fall ;  having  always  known  him  for  a  man  higiily  re- 
fpectable  for  the  integrity,  purity,  and  dignity  of  his 
morals." 

This  moderation  appeared  in  the  tranfadlion  of  all 
public  affairs,  and  prevented,  even  where  his  ambi- 
tion foared  the  highefl,  his  carrying  things  to  extre- 
mities, confining  him  in  the  end  within  the  wholefome 
maxims  of  Ariftocracy.  Pompey  was  not  only  the 
obferver,  but  the  protedor  and  fupport  of  the  laws  ; 
and  when  he  took  up  arms  againft  Csefar,  he  had  this 
particular  honour,  that  his  caufe  was  efteemed  the 
caufe  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Commonwealth.  He 
even  left  behind  him  an  imprelTion  of  efteem  and  ve- 
neration for  his  memory,  which  procured  him  parti- 
zans  after  his  death,  and  alienated  and  converted  into 
enemies  of  his  rival,  feveral  who  had  been  the  mod 
ftrongly  attached  to  his  interefl. 

With  refped  to  his  military  talents  and  his  conduft 
in  command,  notwithftanding  I  find  many  perfons  pre- 
judiced againft  him  on  that  head,  I  dare  not  deny  his 
merit  as  a  General,  who,  from  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  his  life  to  the  forty- fifth,  conquered  every  enemy 
that  appeared  before  him,  and  who  has  filled  Africa, 
Spain,  Afia,  and  the  whole  Mediterranean  with  the 
trophies  of  his  victories.  His  misfortune  was  to  have 
had  to  contend  with  Csefar,  in  whofe  prefence  all  mili- 
tary merit,  ho  v/ever  fplendid  in  itfelf,  is  eclipfed  and 
lofes  its  lullre. 

Pompey's  murderers  having  cut  off  his  head,  caufed 
it  to  be  embalmed,  the  better  to  prefcrve  its  features, 
defigning  it  as  a  prefent  to  Ca;far,  for  which  they  ex- 
pected to  receive  a  confiderable  recompence.  The 
body  was  thrown  naked  on  the  flrand,  and  expofed  . 

ut,  quocunque  venifiet,  hoc  putarem  futurum.  Non  polTum  ejus  ca- 
fum  noa  dolere  ;  hominem  enim  integrum,  &  caftum,  Si  gravern  cog- 
novi. 

7  to 
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A.R.704.  to  the  view  of  all  vvhofe  curiofity  led  them  that  tvay. 
Ant.  c.  I^owever,  his  faithful  freed-man  Philip  forfook  it 
*  *  not ;  but,  wjien  the  crowd  was  a  little  difperfed,  he 
wafned  it  with  fea-water,  and  wrapp'd  it  up  in  one  of 
his  own  tunics.  The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  was 
how  to  burn  it,  according  to  the  Roman  cuftom.  When 
Philip,  looking  round  him,  perceived  the  wreck  of  a 
fifl-iing-boat,  half  rotten  ;  of  which  he  compofed  a 
mean  miferable  pile ;  but  fufncient,  fays  Plutarch, 
for  a  naked,  lopped,  carcafe. 

Whilft  he  was  thus  employed,  he  was  accofled  by 
a  Roman,  fettled  in  Egypt,  a  man  advanced  in  years, 
who  had  learned  his  firft  military  fervice  under  Pom- 
pey.  "  Who  are  you,"  fays  he  to  Philip,  "  who 
*'  are  difpofed  to  perform  the  laft  offices  to  Pompey 
"  the  Great  ?"  Philip  having  told  him  tlie  rank  he 
bore  in  life  ;  "  You  fhall  not  enjoy  this  honour  alone,'* 
replied  the  old  foldier  •,  "  permit  me  to  fharewith 
"  you,  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  the  opportunity  of 
"  performing  this  a<ft  of  humanity.  Nor  need  I  now 
"  abfolutely  repine  at  my  foreign  eftablifhment,  which, 
*'  though  in  many  refpefts  very  irkfome,  has  at  lead 
*'  procured  me  the  advantage  of  affifting  at  the  obfe- 
"  quies  of  the  firft  of  Romans."  In  this  manner  was 
.     Pompey  buried. 

His  afhes,  being  colleded  by  thefe  two  men,  were 
buried  under  a  little  rifing  earth,  fcraped  together 
with  their  hands,  and  fomebody  placed  there  the  fol- 
lowing infcription  :  "  *  He,  who  deferved  to  have ; 
temples  erected  to  his  memory,  has  with  difficulty 
found  a  tomb."  Neverthelefs  ilatues  were  afterwards 
erefted,  round  this  mean  fepulchre,  to  the  honour  of 
Pompey  •,  but  in  procefs  of  timiC,  the  fand,  which  the 
fea  left  on  the  fhore,  buried  the  tomb  ;  and  the  ftatues  ' 
being  injured  by  time  and  the  inclemency  of  the  air, 
were  lodged  in  an  adjacent  temple ;  until  the  Empe- 
ror Adrian,  in  his  voyage  to  Egypt,  had  the  curio- 

•  T*  »«o7c  ^pi^ovrt  *  TTorti  a-Trdvic  "tV"  sto  ti^juCk' 

*  This  word  is  not  very  clear.     I  have  given  the  thomrht,  without  pretending 
to  ihew  the  literal  meaning  of  the  exprellion. 

^-  fity 
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fity  to  feek  out  the  place,  where    the  aflies  of  this '^•K- 704. 
great  man  were   depolited  ;  which  as  loon  as  he  had      |J.s.    ' 
found,  he  caufed  it  to  be  cleanfed,  and  having  repaired 
it,  and  made  the  way  to  it  pra6ticable,  he  replaced 
the  flatiies. 

Thefe  laft  circumftances  concerning  Pompey'stomb, 
you  have  on  the  teftimony  of  Appian.  According  to 
Plutarch,  care  was  taken  to  convey  the  afhes  of  her 
beloved  fpoufe  to  Cornelia,  who  lodged  them  in  her 
country-houie  of  Alba.  If  fo,  Pompey's  tomb  in 
Egypt  was  no  more  than  a  cenotaph. 

Egypt  was  no  lefs  fatal  to  L.  Lentulus,  Conful  of 
the  preceding  year.  He  had  followed  Pompey  at 
fome  diftance,  and  arriving  the  day  after  his  death,  he 
perceived  a  little  pile,  which  yet  fmoked ;  "  Who  is 
"  the  wretch,"  fays  he,  "  to  whom  are  paid  thefe 
*'  laft  offices  ?  Perhaps,  alas  !  added  he,  'tis  you, 
*'  great  Pompey  !"  Imm.ediately  on  his  landing,  he 
was  feized  by  the  King's  guards,  imprilbned,  and 
there  put  to  death. 

We  have  followed  Pompey  from  his  defeat  at  Phar- 
falia  to  his  unhappy  end.  'Tis  now  necelTary  to  give 
fome  account  of  his  fleet,  and  what  different  interefts 
were  purfucd  by  the  moft  illuftrious  of  thofe,  who  had 
marched  under  his  banners. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  his  magazines  were  Plut.  Cat, 
at  Dyrrachium,  and  that  Cato  had  the  command  of -^  ^l'^- 
the   troops   appointed   to   guard  them.     Cicero,  the  Dio. 
learned  Varro,  and  fome  other  Senators,  had  likewife,  Lucan.ix. 
for  various  reafons,  repaired   to  the  fame  place.     It 
muft  be  fuppofed,  that  the  account  of  the  battle  of 
Pharfalia  fpread  a  general  confternation  among  the 
Romans,  in  that  city.     They  all  agreed  upon  flight  5 
but  they  had  not  all  the  fame  views.     Cato,  ever  hu- 
^tnane,  ever  faithful  to  his  engagements,  was  refolved, 
on  a  fuppofiticn  of  Pompey's  death,    to  reconduct 
thofe  that  were  with   him  into  Italy,  and  then  to  go 
into  a  voluntary  exile,  as  far  as  pofTible  from  tyrants 
and   tyranny  :    But   if  Pompey    was   ftill   alive,    he 
Thought  himfclf  under  an  obligation  of  preferving  hiih 
T    Vol.  IX.  M  the 
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A.R.  704- the  troops  he  had  received  from  him,  and  which  he- 

"^Ts.^'  commanded  in  his  name.  Cicero's  only  thoughta 
were  how  to  procure  himfelf  eafe  and  tranquillity  in 
Italy,  under  the  conqueror's  proteftion.  Labienus,. 
who  had  fled  from  the  battle  diredly  to  Dyrrachium, 
propofed  to  continue,  if  pofiible,  and  renew  the  war; 
and  many  more  were  of  his  way  of  thinking.  They 
even  pretended  to  difpute  Csefar's  vidlory,  aflerting; 
that  'twas  not  fo  compleat  as  was  imagined  :  But  Ci- 
cero flopped  their  mouths  by  fome  railleries,  whichy 
the  uneafy  fituation  he  was  in  contributed  to  make 
more  fevere.  However,  they  all  went  to  join  the 
fleet,  whofe  general  rendezvous  was  at  the  ifle  of  Cor- 
cyra.  At  the  fame  place,  aflTembled  the  Commodores 
of  the  feveral  fquadrons,  which  had  been  detached  on 
any  enterprize  •,  among  otliers,  one  CafTius,  not  he 
who  afterwards  confpired  acrainft  Ca^far,  and  the  eldeft 
fon  of  Pompey.  But  this  lafl  brought  not  v/ith  him- 
the  Egyptian  fbips  he  had  had  under  his  command  -y. 
being  forfaken  by  them,  as  foon  as  they  heard  of  his- 
father's  defeat. 

A  council  being  held,  Cato,  an  ever  fcrupulous- 
obferver  of  the  laws,  even  in  circumftances  where- 
they  had  no  longer  the  power  to  make  themfelves  re- 
fpe^led,  gave  up  the  conimand  of  the  fleet  to  Cicero^, 
who  had  not  yet  declared  his  intention  to  retire.  In; 
fatft  Cicero  was  Confular,  whereas  Cato  had  never 
been  more  than  Prnstor ;  and  further  he  llill  kept  the 
title  and  power  of  Proconiul,  conferred  on  him  when- 
he  fet  out  for  Cilicia,  and  which  he  had  not  loft,  be- 
eaul'e  he  had  never  from  that  time  entered  Rome.  But 
nothing  could  Icfs  fuit  his  then  manner  of  thinking,, 
than  the  idea  of  making  ufe  of  this  power  ;  and  inftead 
of  accepting  the  command  which  was  offered  him,  he". 
*  frankly  declared,  that  in  his  opinion  'twas  not 
enough  to  lay  aflde  their  arms,  they  ought  to  throw- 
them  away. 

•  Qimm  ego  .  .  .  poR  Pliarfalicnm  prasruim  fuafor  fuifTem  armorum' 
noi\  dcponeiKloium,  fed  abjiciendoiuin.     Cic,  pro  Dejot.  n,  29. 

This 
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This  difcourfe  r'aifed  the  indignation  of  thofe,  who  ^•^•7°*' 
ftill  continued  zealous  for  the  caufe ;  particularly  ^g, 
young  Pompey  went  fo  far  as  to  draw  his  fword  upon 
Cicero,  .whom  he  branded  v/ith  the  epithets  of  deferter 
and  traytor  j  and  had  certainly  run  him  through,  had 
«otCato  interpoled,  and  prevented  a  violence,  equally 
brutal  and  unjuft.  Cicero,  preferved  by  Cato  from 
fo  imminent  danger,  went  to  Brundufium,  where  he 
was  conftrained  to  wait  a  long  time  for  Casfar's  orders 
and  return,  whom  the  affairs  in  Egypt  gave  very  fe- 
rious  employment  to  for  feveral  months :  But  of  this 
more  hereafter. 

Cicero's  abode  at  Brundufium,  was  one  of  the  ^^<^'  ^ 
moft  melancholy  and  humiliating  periods  of  his  life,  *  * 
being  all  the  while  agitated  by  the  ftrongeft  appre- 
henfions,  in  a  ftate  of  dependance,.  having  no  hopes 
but  from  the  perfon  againlt  whom  he  had  been  car- 
rying on  a  war,  and  having  realbn  to  fear,  left  the 
party  he  had  juft  deierted,  fhould  be  in  a  condition 
a  fecond  time  to  make  head.  He  made  his  fituation 
ftjli  more  intolerable,  as  he  had  done  during  his  ex- 
ile, by  a  number  cf  refledions,  each  more  bitter 
than  the  other  :  in  vain  regretting  the  time  paft,  un- 
der cruel  apprehenfions  for  the  future,  diffatisfied  with 
his  own  proceedings,  and  efteeming  thofe  happier  and 
wifer,  who  had  purlued  a  condud  different  from  his 
own. 

How  oppofite  was  his  charafler  to  that  of  Cato  I 
He,  Iteady  to  his  refolutions,  incapable  of  repenting 
of  a  good  adion,  and  having  nothing  to  reproach  him- 
felf  with,  calmly  put  in  execution  what  he  had  be- 
fore determined,  and  v/ith  the  greateft  part  of  the  fleet, 
went  in  queft  of  Ir'ompey,  whofc  unhappy  end  he  was 
yet  ignorant  of ;  whilft  Metellus  Scipio,  andtheCaf- 
fius  I  have  mentioned,  fet  out  to  try  what  diftant  fuc- 
cours  they  could  raile,  and  to  endeavour  to  re-eftablifh 
their  party ;  the  one,  by  the  affiftance  of  Juba  Kino- 
of  Mauritania  -,  the  other,  by  roufmg  the  courage  of 
Pharnaces  King  of  Pontus,  to  raife  up  in  him  a  frcfii 
enemy  to  Csefar. 

M  2  ~  Cato 
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A,  R.  70*'     Cato  conjedured  that  Libya  or  Egypt  were  the  pro;- 

'^48,^*   pereft  places  for  Pompey  to  feek  protedion  in.     Hfc 

therefore  made  fail  for  thofe  countries,  in  his  paffage 

permitting  as  many  to  retire  as  fhewed  any  inclination 

to  quit  the  party,  and  even  landing  them  at  the  places 

where  they  feemed  defirous  to  go.     He  flopped  at 

HodiePa-the  City  of  Patrae,  where  he  picked  up  Fauftus Sylla, 

tras.         Petreius,    and  fome  other  fugitives  from  Pharfalia; 

Pio.         Then  doubling  the  cape  of  Malea,  and   coafting  the 

ifle  of  Crete,  he  came  to  Palinurus,  a  promontory  of 

the  Cyrenaica.     There  he  firft  heard  of  Pompey*s 

death,  by  his  fon  Sextus  and  by  Cornelia :  Thefe  had 

at  firft  fled  to  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  but  finding  them- 

felves  too  near  Egypt,  and  fearing  lefb  they  might  by* 

chance  meet  with  Csefar,  fteered  towards  the  Weft, 

and  were  by  the  winds  drove  to  the  fame  place  where 

Cato  had  halted. 

The  news  of  this  unhappy  event  occafioned  a  frefli 
divifion  amongll  Cato's  followers.  Many  who  were 
attached  perfonally  to  Pompey,  and  had  hitherto 
held  out  in  hopes  of  feeing  him  again  at  their  head;, 
imagining  all  their  engagements  broke  by  his  deathj 
determined  to  have  reeourfe  to  the  conqueror's  cle- 
mency. Cato,  whofe  dcfign  was  to  conftrain  no  body, 
gave  them  full  permifTion  to  retire,  and  accordingly 
they  difperfed  themfelves,  wherever  their  intereft  or 
acquaintance  direded  them,  till  their  pardon  could  be 
obtained, 
cic.  ad  C.  CafTius,-  who  afterwards  killed  Cififar,  was  at 
Fam.  XV.  j.|^-g  ^-^^^  q^q  ^f  thofe  v/ho  thought  it  advifeable  not 
i)ii.  to  contend  v/ith  fortune.  He  went  in  fearch  of  the 
conqueror  •,  but  miffing  him,  ftaid  fome  time  at- 
Rhodes.  By  this  time  the  Alexandrian  war  was  com- 
menced, and  the  perplexity  and  danger  Gasfar  was 
then  in,  were  ftrong  motives  for  Caflius  to  waver  in 
bis  defign.  However,  vidory  determined  him  ;  and' 
lie  sot  himfelf  introduced  to  Ca:far,  where  he  met' 
with  a  favourable  reception,  being  fupported  by  the 
recommendation  of  Brutus,  whole  filler  he  had  mar- 
ried. 

Many 
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Many  others,  who  either  defpaired  of  pardon,  or  A.  R.  704. 
from  a  more  generous  motive,  were  refolved  to  ftand  "^g  ^' 
tip  in  the  defence  of  liberty  to  the  laft  drop  of  their  Plut.Brut, 
blood,  declared  to  Cato,  that  they  were  determined 
to  follow  and  obey  him,  if  he  would  accept  of  the 
command.     This  was  not  his  firft  fcheme,  being  de- 
firous  to  be  no  longer  concerned  in  civil  feuds,  and 
had  therefore  determined  on  a  very  remote  retirement. 
•But  he  made  a  fcruple  of  abandoning,  in  a  -fLrange 
country,  fo  many  brave  perfons,  whole  fole  depen- 
dance  was  on  his  protedion  :  He  therefore  complied 
with  their  requefts ;  and  no  fooner  appeared  before 
Cyrene,  than  he  was  readily  received,    though  but 
few  days  before  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  had  Ihut 
their  gates  againft  Labienus. 

Cornelia  returned  into  Italy,  well  knowing  fhe  had 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  Caefar.  Pompey's  two 
ions  remained  with  Cato.  We  fhall  fee  hereafter  in 
what  manner  thefe  remains  of  the  vanquifhed  party 
renewed  the  war  in  Africa,  and  expofed  the  conqueror 
to  frelli  fatigues  and  frefh  dangers.  For  the  prefent 
let  us  return  to  Csefar,  whom  we  left  at  Larifia,  pre- 
paring to  purfue  Pompey. 
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BOOK   THE  FORTY-FIFTH. 


Containing  Caefar's  war  in  Egypt,  and 
with  Pharnaces.  The  Illyrican  war. 
Particular  facfts.  The  ftate  of  Rome 
during  Caefar's  abfence  and  at  his  return.  Anno 
Romffi  704,  705. 

SECT.     I. 

C^far  purfues  Pompey.  Comes  in  fight  of  Alexandria,  and 
is  pref.ntcd  "ucith  his  enemy's  head.  He  weeps.  He 
enters  Alexandria,  where  he  finds  the  people  irritated 
agaiiiji  him.  Is  there  detained  by  contrary  winds. 
Takes  into  confideration  the  difference  betwixt  the  King 
of  Egypt  and  Cleopatra  his  fifler.  The  caufe  of  this 
mifunderflcinding.  Difcontent  of  thf  Egyptian  miniflers^ 
particularly  of  the  eunuch  Eothinus.  Cleopatra  comes 
to  Alexandria,  and  is  introduced  to  defar.  Their  adul- 
terous commerce.  C^far  declares  Ptoletny  and  Cleopatra 
jointly  King  and  92ueen  of  Egypt.  Achillas  with  the 
'  Royal  army  comes  to  bcfiege  Ccefar  in  Alexandria.  Firfi 
-  battle.  A  fire  confumes  the  greatefi  part  of  the  Alex- 
andrian library.  The  war  continued.  Cafar  caufes' 
Pothinus  to  be  affaffinated.  He  is  a  fecond  time  ap' 
pointed  Dilator,    Arftnce,  Cleopatra's  fifier,   having 

intra- 
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introduced  herfelf  into  Achillas^ s  camp,   procures  his 
death,     The  war  carried  on  under  the  direct  on  of  the 
eunuch  Ganimed.     C^far  in  great  danger,  faves  him- 
felf  by  pwimming.     The  Alexandrians  demand  their  King 
of  Cafar,  isjho  -returns  him.     Cafar  receives  fupplies. 
Milhridates  cf  Pergamus  brings  him  a  confiderable  re- 
inforcement.     C^efar  goes  to  Join  him.     Lafi  battle^ 
wherein  Ptolemy  is  defeated  and  afterwards  drowned  in 
■the  'Nile.     Redu^ion  of  Alexandria  and  Egypt.     The 
Kingdom  of  Egypt  g.ven  to  Cleopatra  andherfecond 
brother.     Ccefar  devotes  himfelf  for  fame  time  to  the 
charms  of  Cleopatra.  ^^He  is  obliged  to  quit  Egypt  on 
the  report  of  the  progrefs  of  Pharnaces  in  Afta.     Con- 
cliifion  of  the  amours  of  Ccejar  and  Cleopatra.     Cafar 
fettles  the  affairs  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.     Dejotarus  fues 
for  pardon^  and  partly  obtatjts  it.     Pharnaces,  taking 
advantage  of  the  civil  war  to  commence  hojiilitie.^, gains 
■confiderable  advantages.     Defeats  Dcmitius  CalvinuSy 
C(efar''s  Lieutenant.     Cafar  comes  and  gains  a  victory. 
Remarkable  faying  of  C^far  thereon.     Total  ruin  and 
death  of  Pharnaces.     defar,  in  his  retm'n  to  Rome^ 
fettles  the  affairs  of  Afia,  and  raifes  great  contributions. 
His  maxim  on  ihat  head. 
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Ci^SAR  very  juftly  thought,  no  refpite  ought  to^^^^ 
be  allowed  his  vanquifhed  enemy,  whofe  repu-  Ant.  c. 
tation  alone  was  fufficient  to  put  him  in  a  condition  „  f"' 
of  repairing  his  forces :  As  therefore  he  was  abfojutely  civ.'l.  iii! 
bent  on  purfuing  him,  he  marched  every  day  as  far  ^l^t.  Csef. 
as  the  body  of  cavalry  he  had  with  him  could  hold  out,  Airpiin''^^' 
and  was  followed   by  fhorter  marches  by  a  fingle  le-  GiV.l.ii. 
gion.     He  heard  of  Pompey  at  Amphipolis  ;  but  hav- 
ing no  fhips  with  him,  he  was   under  the  neceffity  of 
marching  by  land  to  the  ftraits  of  the  Hellefpont, 
that  he  might  only  iiave  that  Iliort  paiTage  by  fea  into 
Afia. 

He  fent  before  him  the  troops  he  had  brought  v/ith 
iiim  ;  then  went  on  board  a  fort  of  packet-boat,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  ftreight,  fell  in  with  one  of  the 
Chiefs  of  the  contrary  party,  efcorted  by  ten  men  of 
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A.R.  704.  war.     This  was  L.  Caflius  *,  without  doubt  the  fame 
'J^g^  '   who  went  from  Corey ra  to  Pontus,  in  order  to  per- 
Suet.  Caef.  fuade  Pharnaces  to   revolt.     Casfar  no  ways  terrified 
62.D10.    to  fee  himfelf  confronted  by  an  enemy  of  a  fuperior 
force,  bore  up  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  ftrike. 
He  obeyed ;  fuch  was  the  terror  of  Csefar's  namcj 
that,  with  a  fingle  floop,  he  compelled  5ep,^iQiip$,LQC 
war  to  furrender.  f,;.^.,^f>  -rl?-;0  I'id 

Caefar  continued  his  route  by  fea,  either  employing 
the  {"hips  he  had  taken  from  L.  Cafllus,  which,  how- 
ever, he  makes  no  mention  of  in  his   Commentaries, 
or  making  ufe  of  thofe  whick  fome  of  the  cities  of 
Afia  had  fupplied  him  with.  When  he  came  to  Ephe- 
fus,  he  a  fecond  time  faved  the  treafure  of  Diana's 
temple,  which  T.  Ampius  Balbus  was  going  to  plup- 
-'^'■^         der  for  Pompey.     And  indeed  he  fignalized  himfelf 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  voyage,  by  acls  of  ge- 
nerofity  and  clemency,  in  pardoning  as  many  of  Pom- 
pey's  friends  as  were  introduced  to  him,  and  in  for- 
giving thofe  people  of  Afia  who  had  fcnt  him  any  af- 
iiitance.     Only,  as  he  flood  in  need  of  fupplies,  he 
laid  them  under  contributions.     But  fo  far  from  in- 
tending to  harrafs  the  people,  he  publilhed  orders  re- 
ftraining  the  power  of  the  colledors.     I  ought  not 
here  to  omit  for  the  reputation  of  letters,   that  in  con- 
|*lut.  Cxi.  fideration    of  Theopompus    the  Cnidian,    to   whofe 
learning  and   inltruftion   he  paid  a  great  regard,  he 
granted  to  the  city  of  Cnidus,  the  birth-place  of  this 
fage,  a  total  exemption  from  all  taxes  and  contribu- 
itGM.fe''  tions. 

yiut.  Bru-      In  his  paffage  he  was  informed  that  Pompey  had 

io'  been  feen  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  which  fully  confirmed 

him  in  what  Brutus,  in  a  difcourfe  between  them  on 

this  head,  had  before  fuggefted.     Csefar  therefore  no 

*  Some  ancient  and  modern  authors  have  taken  this  Cafllus,  for 
bVm  who  afterwarck  was  in  the  tonCpiracy  againft  Cjcl'ar.  Freinfhe- 
mius  very  judicioully  obl'erves,  that  the  cowardice  this  Commodore 
of  ten  (liips  fliews  on  thisoccafion,  by  no  means  fuits  the  bold,  haugh- 
ty character  of  C.  Cafllus.  Dio  purpolciy  diftinguithes  them  :  and, 
liis  tcftimony  agrees  with  Cicero,  as  may  be  I'cen  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  preceding  book,  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^i/U  otiv,-;  |;>«;>L>'  .iv«i«  ,M  -- 
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longer  doubting  that  Egypt,  where  Pompey  had  fo  A.  R.  704. 
good  intereft,  had  appeared  to  him  the  beft  afylum  he  '^'^'^g  ^*  . 
could  make  choice  of,  left  Rhodes,  with  a  convoy  of        '     ; 
ten  Rhodian  gallies  and  a  few  others  from  Afia,  having 
on  board  two  legions,  but  fo  greatly  weakened,  as 
to  make  in  the  whole  but  three  thoufand  foot  and 
eight  hundred  horfe.     This  was  but  a  feeble  efcort, 
but  Csefar  depended  on  the  reputation  his  former  ex- 
ploits  had  gained  him,  for  the  fafety  of  his  perfon. 
However,  he  did  not  immediately  enter  the  port  of 
Alexandria ;  but  perceiving  a  good  deal  of  diforder 
and  tumult  on   the  ftrand,  he  chofe  to  lay  by,  till  he 
could  know  the  reafon  of  it. 

Here   he  received  a  vifit  from   Theodotus,    thatj^^^"* 
wretched  rhetorician,  who  had  advifed  Pompey's  mur-  Liv.Eplt, 
der,  and  flattered  himfelf  he  was  now  to  receive  his^xil. 
reward,  by  prefenting  his  head  and  ring  to  his  enemy. 
Casfar  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  fo  melancholy  a 
fpeftacle,    from  whatever  principle  they  might  pro- 
ceed.    For,  neither  to  adopt  the  inveftives  of  Lucan, 
nor  the  pofitivenefs  of  Dio,  who  infifts  that  this  forrow 
was   counterfeit,    the   refleftion,  which    one  of  the 
greateil  French  poets  has  put  in  the  mouth  of  CorniSt 
lia,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  juft  :  "^'."7""^ 

*  Ofoupirs  !  6  refpe^i !  6  qu'il  eji  doux  de  plaindre 
Le  fort  d'un  ennemi,  quand  il  rC eji  plus  a  craindre. 

Ccefar,  however,  took  care  to  obferve  a  decorum  in  val.  Max. 
all  his  aftions.     He  highly  refented  the  bafe  murder- 1- 
ing  of  Pompey,  and  having  caufed  his  head  to  be"^^^^^"' 
burnt  with  the  mofl  coftly  perfumes,  he  honoured  its 
afhes,  by  placing  them  in  a  temple,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  Goddeis  Nemefis.     This  divinity  the  pa- 
gans adored,  as  the  avenger  of  the  infolence  and  pride 
of  men  when  in  profperity,  and  of  their  cruelty  to  the 
unfortunate. 

*  What  fighs  !  what  tears  '.  hew  pleafaat  'tis  to  grieve 
That  foe,  when  dead,  who  livijig  made  us  tremble  1 

His 
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A.  R.  704-      His  character  feems  to  be  deficient  but  in  one  point : 
4«^^'  ^^  "°^  ordering  the  immediate  execution  of  the  wretch 
who  brought  him   that  fatal  prefent.     By  punifhing 
this  outrage  of  the  Egyptians,  he  had  not  only  avenged 
Pompey,  but  it  may  be  faid,  had  avenged  himfelf. 
For  undoubtedly  he  had  fhared  the  fame  fate,  if  he 
had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  defeated.     Perhaps  he 
thought  it  imprudent  to  carry  things  with  fo  high  a 
hand  on  his  firil  arrival  in  a  country,  which  was  not 
P!ut.        in  fubjedlion  to  him.     Certain  it  is,  that  Brutus  had 
FoiBp.      ^i^Q  honour  of  that  piece  of  vengeance,  who  after  he 
had  killed  Cjefar,  caufed  Theodotus,  who,  hoped  to 
cfcape  the  punifhment  due  to  his  crime,  by  concealing 
himfelf  in  Afia,  to  be  executed  in  the  moil  cruel  tor- 
ments. 

Csefar  might  reafonably  look  on  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria as  in  his  interefl,  after  the  facrihce  the  King 
of  Egypt  had  made  him.  But  probably  the  recep- 
tion he  gave  the  perfon  who  brought  him  Pompey*s 
head,  had  given  a  bad  impreflion.  Immediately  on 
landing,  he  was  accofted  in  a  clamorous  manner  by 
the  foldiers,  which  Ptolemy,  who  ftill  continued  near 
Pelufium,  had  left  to  garrifon  the  Royal  city  :  and  he 
obferved  that  the  mob  appeared  diflatisfied  to  fee  the 
fafccs  carried  before  him,  which  they  interpreted  a  de- 
gradation of  the  fovereign  authority. 

Casfar  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  palace,  where  he 
caufed  a  ftrift  guard  to  be  mounted.     But  as  the  mu- 
tiny of  the  Alexandrians  ftill  continued,  and  as  each 
day   produced  fome  frefh  difturbance,  in  which   the  ' 
Roman  foldier^  -yvere  frequently  infulted  and  fome- 
times  killed,  he  perceived  his  forces  were  not  fufficient, 
and  accordingly  he  fent  into  Afia  for  fome  of  the  le-  ' 
giqns  which  he  had  railed  out  of  the  remains  of  Pom- ' 
pey's  army  ;  for  he  had  fent  back  his  veteran  troops 
into  Italy  under  the  condu6t  of  Anthony:  And  to 
appeafe  the  mob,  he  for  feveral  days  refrained  from^ 
all  bufmefs  of  import,  amufing  himfelf  with  walking ' 
about  the  city,  viewing  and  admiring  the  temples  and 
other  public  buildings,  and  even  fornetimes  attending . 
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philofophical  lednres.     In  a  word,  he  in  every  thing  A.  R.  704. 
afFe6led  great  mildnefs  and  popularity,  receiving  who-      }^' 
ever  vifited  him  with  great  politenefs. 

I  don't  doubt  but  it  muft  appear  furprizing  to  every 
body,  as  well  as  to  myfelf,  what  could  induce  Casfar 
to  continue  in  this  inadion,  at  a  time  that  fo  many 
important  affairs  required  his  prefence  in  Italy,  in 
Afia,  and  in  Africa.  Pompey  was  dead,  what  then 
had  Csefar  to  do  in  Egypt  ?  It  could  not  be  his  love 
for  Cleopatra,  for  he  had  not  then  feen  her.  I  can 
therefore  find  no  other  probable  reafon  for  his  flay  at 
Alexandria,  but  what  he  himfelf  gives  in  his  Com- 
mentaries. The  *  Etefian  winds  blew  at  that  feafon, 
which  are  direftly  contrary  to  any  paffage  by  fea  from 
Alexandria.  C^far  was  therefore  under  the  neceflity 
of  abiding  there. 

This  fituation  of  Csefar  proved  of  advantage  to 
many  of  Pompey'spartizans,  who  having  accompanied 
their  chief  in  his  flight,  were  either  now  wandering  in 
Egypt,  or  had  been  feized  by  the  King's  order.  Cse- 
far pardoned  them  all  without  any  diftinflion  ;  and  in 
his  letters  to  his  friends  at  Rome  he  acknowledged,  that 
the  greateft  and  moft  agreeable  advantage  he  reaped 
from  his  vidlory,  was  the  having  everyday  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fparing  the  lives  of  fome  of  his  countrymen, 
who  had  taken  up  arms  againft  him. 

Ptolemy  was  not  at  Alexandria  when  C^far  firft 
came  there  •,  but  he  came  foon  afterwards,  either  vo- 
luntarily, or  fent  for  by  Csefar,  who  had  a  mind  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  difpute  between  this  young 
King  and  his  fifter  Cleopatra,  concerning  the  right 
of  fucceffion.  This  is  what  gave  rife  to  that  differ- 
ence. 

Ptolemy  Auletes  at  his  death  left  four  children  i- 
two  Princes,  who  were  both  called  Ptolemy,  and  two 
PrincelTes,  the  celebrated  Cleopatra  and  Arfinoe.  By 
his  will  he  ordered  that  the  elder  of  his  fons  fhould 

*  The  Etefian  winds  are  northerly  winds,  which  conftantly  blow  ia 
Pgypt  for  a  confxderable  time  about  the  furaraer  foUtice, 

marry 
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^  A.  R.  704- marry  his  elder  daughter,  and  fhou Id  jointly  reign 
"'^"g  *^'  ^^^^  ^^'*'  which  was  no  more  than  cuftomary  with* 
the  defcendants  of  Lagus,  who  had  eflablifhed  a  law 
for  fuch  aflbciations  to  the  crown,  and  for  fuch  incef 
tuous  marriages.  For  the  more  certain  execution  oi 
this  his  will,  he  therein  implored  the  proteftion  of  the 
Roman  people ;  and  having  caufed  two  copies  to  be 
made  thereof,  he  fent  one  to  be  lodged  in  the  Capi. 
tof,  and  kept  the  other  at  Alexandria.  He  died  un 
/der  the  Confulfhip  of  Sulpicius  and  Marcellus,  Anm 
Rom^  701. 

The  union  did  not  long  fubfift  betwixt  young  Ptd 
lemy  and  Cleopatra.  That  haughty,  ambitious  Prin^- 
cefs  had  the  fuperiority  over  her  brother  in  point  of 
age ;  for  at  the  time  of  her  father's  death,  Ihe  was  fe^ 
venteen  years  old,  and  her  brother  only  thirteen.  Sh 
therefore  claimed  a  right  to  govern  her  brother,  and 
to  take  the  admiaiftration  of  affairs  into  her  hands.  () 
the  other  hand,  the  guardians  of  the  young  Prince, 
the  chief  of  whom  was  Pothinus  the  eunuch,  claimed 
the  fovereign  authority  in  the  King's  name.  This  di 
vifion  fermented  for  fome  time  in  the  Alexandrian 
court,  but  had  not  as  yet  produced  any  open  rupture, 
when  Pompey's  eldeft  fon  came  there  to  demand  fuc- 
cours.  Cleopatra  even  then  made  no  fcruple  to  fa- 
crifice  her  modefty  to  her  ambition,  and  to  make  a 
Plut.  An-  traffic  of  her  beauty.  She  was  pleafed  to  find  that 
^"'  young  Roman  was  not  infenfible  to  her  charms,  and 
thought,  by  the  proftitution  of  her  perfon  to  his  paflion, 
to  have  infured  his  protection.  However,  flie  was 
miftaken,  as  the  Senate  gave  its  determination,  as 
has  been  already  related,  in  favour  of  Ptolemy.  The 
young  Prince  had  no  looner  obtained  this  decree^ 
than  he  banilhed  Cleopatra,  who,  with  her  fifter  Ar- 
finop,  retired  into  Syria,  where  Ihe  aflembled  an 
army.  Ptolemy  marched  to  oppofe  her,  and  the  two 
armies  were  in  fight  of  each  other  near  mount  Cafius, 
at  the  entrance  into  Egypt  on  the  Syrian  fide,  at  the 
time  Pompey  can^e  there  to  meet  his  unhappy  fatq, 

Caefar 
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Casfar  undertook  to  be  arbitrator  in  this  difpnte,  A..R.  7^^* 
'^^tnd  infilled  it  was  his  right  as  Coniul  of  the  Roman     *^g\  * . 

people,  iwho  had  been  appointed  guardians  of  the 
"  Prince  and  Princefs  by  their  father :  he  therefore  or- 
'  dered  them  to  difmifs  their  troops,  and  to  eome  and 
^^'plead  their  caufe  before  him. 

^^' '  Ptolemy's  minifters  had  all  the  reafon  in  the  world 
^4o  apprehend  fuch  an   arbitrator.     Cleopatra's  pre- 
^^'tenfions  were  valid  :  She  had  been  ill  ufed  by  Pom- 
'pey's  fenate  :    laftly,  Ihe  was  handfome,  and  it  was 
well  enough  known  what  influence  a  fine  Lady  of  fo 
complaifant  a  difpofition  would  have  on  Csefar, 
'■--'    Befides,  another  affair  alarmed   thern^    and   gave 
-^them  frelh  caufe  of  difcontent.     C^efar,  who  was  in 
great  want  of  money,  had  applied  to  the  King  of 
Egypt  for  a  fupply.     He  had  formerly  lent  Ptolemy 
^'Auletes  ^  feventy  millions  of  fefterces,  thirty  of  which  Iterlmir 
%e  had  afterwards  excufed  his  children  the  payment 
of-,  but  he  infifted  that  the  remaining  forty. Ihould  be 
inflantly  paid  him  :  which  was  no  eafy  matter. 

Thefe  different   confiderations  fo  exafperated  Po- 

-thinus,  that  'tis  reported  he  even  formed  a  defign  of 

^IfafTmating  C^far :  To  prevent  which,  the  Roman 

General  pafTed  v/hole  nights  at  table,  that  he  mighc 

not  be  furprifed  in  the  dark,  or  in  his  bed. 

Whatever  methods  an  inveterate  hatred  could  fug.- 
*geft,  to  vex  and  crofs  a  perfon  it  had  not  the  power  "^ 

Jof  defliroying,  Pothinus  put  in  pradice.     He  caufed 
^bad  corn  to  be  delivered  to  the  Roman  foldiers,  and 
4f  any  complaint  was  made,  he  faid  they  ought  to 
'think  themfelves  but  too  happy,  in  living  at  another's 
expence.     In  ail  feftivals,  he  made  ufe  of  earthen 
and  wooden  veiTels,  faying,  that  thofe  of  gold  and 
-filver  had  been  given  in  payment  to  Csfar.     On  the 
fame  pretence,  he  feized  the  offerings  of  the  temples, 
in  hopes  to  make  the  odium  of  fuch  facrileges  fail  on 
Csefar ;   and  which,  indeed,  extremely  exafperated  the 
Egyptians,  who  were  the  moftfuperfcitious  of  all  people. 
Laftly,  he  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  open  force,  and 
difpatched  orders  to  Achillas,  who  had  remained  with 

the 
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A.R.  704.  the  army  near  Pelufium,  to  march  all  his  forces  td 
Am,C.  Alexandria. 

.% '  Cleopatra   took   a  quite  different  method.      She 

complied  implicitly  with  Csefar's  orders,  and  dif- 
banded  her  army ;  at  leaft  I  don't  find  any  mention 
made  afterwards  of  it.  She  alfo  took  care  to  fend 
proper  perfons,  in  whom  fhe  could  confide,  to  plead 
her  caule  with  the  Roman  General,  But  fhe  judged 
no  method  was  fo  likely  to  fucceed,  as  to  come  and 
*  do  it  in  perfon.  The  difficulty  was  how  to  get  into 
Alexandria,  which  her  enemies  were  in  pofTeirion  of. 
She  went  on  board  a  finall  veflel,  and  in  the  evening 
landed  near  the  palace.  Then,  in  order  to  get  in, 
without  any  one's  knowledge,  fhe  wrapped  herfelf  up 
in  a  coverlet,  and  in  this  manner  was  carried  by  one 
Apollodorus  Siculus  into  the  very  chamber  of  Caefar. 
Her  addrefs  pleafed  him.  Afterwards  what  by  her 
beauty,  what  by  her  graceful  difcourfe,  to  which  fhe 
joined  entreaties  and  carefTes,  Cleopatra  not  only  pro- 
cured her  pretenfions  to  be  allowed  juft,  but  even 
brought  Csefar  to  the  point  fhe  doubtlefs  wifhed  for  5 
Lucan.  and  to  be  re-eftablifhed  in  the  dignity  and  rank  of 
'•■^*  Confort  to  the  King  of  Egypt,  fhe  began  by  com- 
mitting adultery  with  him,  whofe  protection  fhe 
fought. 

This  interview  has  occafioned  many  people  to  think,' 
that  the  war  which  immediately  followed,  and  which 
on  the  one  hand  gave  the  vanquifhed  party  time  to 
recover  themfelves,  and  on  the  other  hand  expofed 
Caefar  to  very  great  perils,  was  undertaken  by  him 
wantonly,  and  ought  to  be  confidercd  as  the  effed;  of 
his  amours  with  Cleopatra.  For  my  part,  though  I 
am  far  from  excufing  him  on  that  article,  yet  the 
fads  induce  me  to  think,  that  C^far  being  detained 
by  the  Etefian  winds,  and  engaged  in  the  decifion  of 
the  quarrel  betwixt  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  was  defi- 
rous,  as  an  effed  of  his  refolute,  abfolute,  and  impe- 
rious temper,  to  get  the  better  of  an  affair,  of  which, 
at  firH,  he  was  not  aware  of  the  conlequences.     Love 
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it  is  true  had  fome  fhare  •,  but  I  much  doubt  whether  A.R.  734; 
it  was  his  principal  motive.  -^-"t-  c. 

However,  the  day  after  Cleopatra's  arrival,  Casfar  Dio  *^* 
fent  for  the  young  King,  who  was  ftrangely  furprized 
to  find  his  filter  with  his  judge.  He  fled  from  the 
palace  towards  the  market-place,  crying  out,  that 
he  was  betrayed  ;  and  in  the  excefs  of  his  grief  and 
paflion,  plucked  the  diadem  from  his  head.  But  he 
was  feized  and  brought  back  by  fome  Roman  foidiei-s  : 
However,  not  loon  enough,  to  prevent  the  outcry  he 
made,  giving  the  alarm  to  the  city,  and  occafioning  a 
violent  fedition.  The  Alexandrians  ran  in  arms  from 
all  parts  to  befet  the  palace.  Caefar  fhewed  himfelf 
to  them,  and  having  promifed  to  make  them  fatis- 
faftion,  called  a  council,  at  which,  he,  Ptolemy, 
and  Cleopatra  were  prefent.  He  there  declared,  that 
the  Alexandrians  had  no  caufe  to  be  alarmed,  as  he 
intended  to  do  no  more,  than  what  they  themfelves 
defired,  to  vv^it,  to  declare  the  brother  and  fifter 
King  and  Queen  of  Egypt,  conformable  to  their  fa- 
ther's will. 

Moreover  Csefar  promifed  to  give  the  ifle  of  Cy- 
prus, v/hich  was  an  ancient  appennage  of  the  king- 
dom of  Egypt,  but  had  fmce  become  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, to  the  younger  Ptolemy,  and  to  Arfinoe,  his 
fecond  fifcer.  Dio  afcribes  this  bounty  to  the  appre- 
henfions  C^far  was  then  under.  But  he  little  knew 
that  haughty  intrepid  man.  No  fear  could  ever  have 
fo  far  got  the  better  of  his  courage,  as  to  engage  him 
to  give  up  any  one  province  from  the  empire.  It 
feems  to  me  more  probable,  that  this  favour  was 
granted  in  compliance  to  Cleopatra's  requeft;  and 
that  this  ambitious  and  defigning  Princefs  was  glad 
to  fee  an  ancient  dominion  of  her  anceftors  rellored 
to  her  brother  and  filler ;  intending  to  feize  it  after- 
wards for  her  own  ufe,  as  Ihe  did,  the  very  firft  op- 
portunity. 

In   the  mean  while,  Achillas,  who  had  been  fent  of. 
for  by   Pothinus,    approached  Alexandria  with  the 
Royal  army.     This  army  was  not  inconfiderable.     It 
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A.R.  704- amounted  to  twenty  thoufand  efFedive  men,  many  of 
g^  •  whom  were  originally  Romans,  brought  into  the  coun- 
try by  Gabienus,  when  he  came  to  fettle  Auietes  on 
the  throne,  and  who  having  afterwards  married  and 
fettled  in  Alexandria,  were  devoted  to  the  Ptole^nean 
intereft.  There  were  alfo  fome  brigades  raifed,  in 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  together  with  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  renegade  flaves,  who  had  deferte^  their  maf- 
ters,,  and  found  protedtion  in  Egypt  by,  entering  into 
the  fervice.  Add  to  thefe  two  .thoufand  cavalry,,  who, 
during  the  late  troubles,. and  <t|ie  wars  that  epfue.dj 
had  had  opportunities  of  inuring  themfelves^^o  9rnj$^ 

C^far,  who  had  with  him  only  three  thoufand  fopjt 
and  eight  hundred  horfe,  v^as  not  able,  ^  to  .ke;ep,  j;hp 
field  ^gainft  fo  numerous  anaj^y.^  He,  pfifft^aped 
Ptolemy  to  fend  two  of  his  principal  Lords  to,  Achij^ 
las,  -  to  forbid  his  approach.  But  Achillas. UQ^?rftoo4 
perfeflly  well,  th^at  thefe .  orders .  came  from  C^aef^Pj 
and  not  from  his  King*,  and  inftead  of  complyinfg 
-with  them,  he  flirred  up  his  foldiers  againft  the  d^ 
puties,  one  of  whorh  .was  killed  on  t^ie  fpot,  and  th^^ 
other  dangeroufly  wounded.  Upon  hearing  this> 
Casfar  took  care  to  fecure  the  King's  perfon,  the  avvj 
thority  of  whofe  name  would  authorife  his  proceed7 
ings,  and  occafion  Achillas  and  his  afTociates  to  b« 
elleerned  feditious  and  rebellious. 

Achillas  loft  no  time  before  he  entered  Alexandriajj 
whofe  circumference  was  of  too  o-^eat  an  extent  for 
Csefar  pofTibly  to  defend  the  whole,  with  the  few 
troops  he  had.  So  that  the  Egyptian  General  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  city  without  any  difficulty,  the 
palace  only  excepted,  where  Casfar  purpofed  to  make 
his  ftand.  He  attacked  this  quarter  brifkly,  though 
it  was  on  the  fide  of  the  harbour  that  the  greateft  ef- 
forts were  made.  On  that,  in  effedl,  the  victory  de- 
pended. Befides  two  and  twenty  conftant  guard-fliips, 
there  were  in  the  port  fifty  gallics,  from  three  to  five 
banks  of  oars,  "which  the  year  before  had  been  fent 
to  Pompey's  afliflance,  and  were  returned  fince  the 
battle  of  'Pharfalia.     Had  Achillas  been  once  mailer' 
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of  thefe  veflels,  he  might  have  cut  Csfar  ofFfroni  all  A.R.7o^:. 
communication    with  the   ocean,    and    confequently  "^"g  ^* 
from  all  hopes  of  receiving  fupplies  of  vi6luals  or 
forces.     Thus  the  Egyptians  in  hopes  of  a  complete 
vidiory,  and  the  Romans  to  avoid  a  certain  ruin,  ex- 
erted themfelves  with  incredible  vigour.     At  length 
C£efar  carried  his  point,  and  not  only  fet  fire  to  the 
veflels  already  mentioned,  but  to  all  that  were  in  the 
arfenals.     The  number  of  fhips,  burnt  on  this  occa-Hja.  ^^ 
fion,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ten.     The  flames  ^eii.  Alex, 
at  laft  extended  themfelves  to  the  Alexandrian  *  li-"'  "' 
brary,  and  that  valuable  monument  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Ptolemies,  and  of  their  tafte  for  learn- 
ing, was  almofl:  wholly  confumed. 
i^'  Casfar  negledted  nothing  that  might  be  of  advan- 
tage to  him.     In  the  heat  of  the  aftion,  he  pafled 
fome  troops  into  the  ifle  of  Pharos,  to  take  pofTeflion 
of  that  important  pofl:,  which  was  the  key  to  the 
Alexandrian  port.     This  little  ifland,  fo  famous  for 
the  fuperb  edifice  erefled  there  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  and  which  takes  its  name  frorti  it,  was  joined 
to  the  continent  by  a  caufeway  of  nine  hundred  paces, 
and  by  a  bridge.     As  it  was  fituate  at  the  entrance  of 
the  port,  which  was  but  narrow,    it  abfokuely  com- 
manded it.    It  was  therefore  a  mafl:erly  fl:roke  in  C^far 
to  take  poflTeflion  of  it,  as  it  enabled  him  to  receive 
the  fupplies  he  had  fent  for  on  all  fides. 

Notwithfl:anding  this  fuccefs,  Casfar  continued  in. 
^reat  danger  :  and  although  Achillas  had  not  as  yet 
fucceeded  in  any  one  point,  there  was  reafon  to  ex- 
peft  he  would  make  frefli  attempts ;  and  as  he  had 
the  fuperiority  of  forces,  what  he  had  failed  in  once, 
he  might  fucceed  in  another  time.  Caefar  therefore 
immediately  flung  up  entrenchments,  and  ere6led  for- 
tifications of  all  kinds  round  his  quarter,  from  whence 
he  had  an  uninterrupted  pafiage  to  the  harbour.  Thefe 
entrenchments  were  of  double  advantage  to  him,  both 

•  Elegantiae   regum  cursegtie  egrsgiuja   opus.    Liv.  ap.  Sen.  de 
tranq.  animi,  c.  9. 
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A.R.704.  as.  to  his  defence,  and   as    they  prevented  his  beiiTcv 
A*.  '    compelled  to  come  to  a  general  engagement. 

I'he  Alexandrians  ereded  works,  in  imitation  of 
rJie  Romans,  in  that  part  of  the  city  which  beiongeci 
to  them ;  and  as  they  were  a  very  ^  ingenious  people,, 
fo  perfedlly  well  copied  what  they  faw  begun  by  their 
enemies,  that  one  might  have  miflakcn  their  works 
for  the  original.  At  the  fame  time  they  were  rail- 
ing troops  all  over  Egypt,  arming  their  Haves,:  pro- 
viding themfelves  with  military  engines,  and  making 
arms.  In  a  word,  nothing  was  omitted  on  either 
fide,  neceflary  for  the  attack,  or  defence  of  a  place.- 

Achillas  (as  I  have  already  faid)  afted  in  concert 
with  Pothinus :  and   although:  the  latter  was  fhut  up 
in  the  palace,  yet  the  cprrefpondence  was  carried  on 
by  fecret  meffages.    This  intelligence  was  difcovered  u 
and   Ca^far,    having  had   convincing   proof  thereof^ 
ordered  Pothinus's  execution  :   bein.o;  the  firft  of  Pom- 
pey's  afTafllns  who  had  met  v;ith  condign  punifhment. 
According   to    Plutarch,    this    wicked   eunuch    had 
formed  the  defign  of  cutting  Csefar's  throat  at-  table  ;• 
and  the  confpiracy  was   difcovered  by  a  Have  (a  bar- 
ber) whofe  exceeding  timid   temper  prompting  him- 
to   be  continually  upon  the  watch,    he  thought  he 
l>ad  made  fome  difcoverics ;  and  being  confirmed  in- 
hhis  fufpicions,  revealed  the  plot  to  Ccelar  his  mafter. 
i    Whilft  the  Alexandrian  war  was  carried  on  with- 
the  greatcft  heat,  the  year  being  elapfed,  Casfar  re- 
ceived advice  from  Rome,  that  he  had  been  appointed 
Dictator,  not  for  iix  m.onths,  as  vv^as  cuilomary,  but 
jbio.         for  a  year.     He  took  poflellion  of  this  fovereign  dig«-; 
nity,  -  in  Ptolemy's  palace ;  and  for  feveral  months,^ 
v;;is  the  only  Roman  magiilrate,  having  Mark  An^; 
tliony  for  his  General  of  the  horfe.     Neverthelefs  as. 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Calenus   and  Vatinius 
vyerc  created  Confuls,  v/e  will  follow  the  Roman  prac- 
tice, of  defcribing  the  year  by  the  names  of  thofo', 
who  bore  that  office. 

♦  Ilcrcines  ingeiiiofiffimi  atque  acutin^mi,  ([ure  a  nobis  fieri  vidCi 
rant,  e;i  ['oleriia  cfiiciebautj  ut  uoftri  illoi  um  opera  imitari  videi'cntiuv 
BU.  de  B,  Alex,  u.  3.  * 
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.  Vatinius. 

There  had  happened  a  very  extraordinary  revolii- c^f.  deB, 
tion  in  the  Alexandriah  army,  not  that  Casfar's  dan-  ?ui^j^" 
ger  was  thereby  lefs  imminent.  It  leems  Arfinoe,  b.  Alex. 
Cleopatra's  fifter,  who  formerly  accompanied  her  in 
her  flight,  and  probably  returned  with  her  to  Alex- 
andria, had  found  means,  by  the  affiftance  of  Ganimed 
her  confident,  to  efcape  from  the  palace,  and  to  get 
into  Achillas's  camp.  There  Ihe  occafioned  a  divi- 
fion.  A  great  number  of  Egyptians  had  a  favourable 
regard  for  this  Princefs,  who  was  of  the  blood  Royal : 
but  as  Achillas  was  refolved  to  retain  the  authority, 
the  conteft  was  whofe  bounty,  or  rather  bribery,  fliould 
gain  moil  on  the  foldiers.  However,  Arfmoe  loon 
got  a  fuperiority ;  and  having  procured  Achillas  to  be 
aiTaffinated  by  Ganimed,  the  troops  remained  at  her 
difpofal,  the  command  of  whom  ^n^  conferred  on  the 
hiurderer.  He,  not  lefs  bold  or  knowing  than  his 
predeceflbr,  fignalized  the  beginning  of  his  command 
ty  a  well  concerted,  though  difficult  enterprife,  and 
which  for  fome  time  greatly  embarrafled  the  Romans. 

Alexandria  was  fupplied  with  water  from  tlie  Nile, 
by  an  artificial  canal.  The  water  of  this  river  being 
generally  muddy  and  unwholefome,  every  houfe  in  the 
city  was  provided  with  a  ciftern,  where  the  water  was 
let  in  by  the  canal  to  purge  itfelf,  and  thereby  became 
mnoxious  and  fit  to  drink.  The  canal  was  in  that  pare 
'  Gf  the  city,  where  the  Egyptians  were  mailers:  So 
ihat  to  render  it  impofiible  for  the  Romans  to  hold  lon- 
ger out,  Ganimed  thought  he  had  only  to  taint  the  wa- 
ter in  the  cifterns  of  their  quarter. 
'^  Having  formed  this  defign,  he  began  by  clofing  up 
all  the  cifterns  in  his  quarters,  then  raifmg  the  fea- 
water  by  v/heels  and  other  machines,  he  flung  great 
'quantities  of  it  into  the  Roman  cifterns.  Thofc, 
whofe  houfes  were  neareft  the  fea,  were  the  firft  to 
perceive  the  alteration,  and  were  much  furprized  to 
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A.  R.  705.  find  their  water  fait,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  water 
^"47.^'  ^^  '^^  more  diftant  hoiifes  remained  frefli  as  before. 
However,  the  faltnefs  foon  became  general :  and  the 
Romans  were  fo  frightened  at  it,  that  they  thought  of 
nothing  but  leaving  the  city  and  retreating,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  difficulty  and  extreme  danger  of  embark- 
ing in  the  face  of  an  enemy. 

Csefar  comforted  and  encouraged  them :  he  told 
them»  *'  that  the  evil  was  not  fo  great  as  they  ima- 
gined :  that  there  were  always  frelh  fprings  on  the  fea- 
coaft  ;  and  that  they  had  but  to  dig  to  a  certain  depth 
to  come  at  them.  That  a  retreat  was  equally  detri- 
mental to  their  honour  and  their  fafetyV  and  that  if 
they  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  their  ground,  be- 
hind entrenchments,  againft  a  numerous  enemy,  to 
quit  thofe  entrenchments,  and  embark  in  a  hurry,  and 
confequently  with  confufion,  was  expofing  themfelves 
to  certain  ruin.  Laftly,  that  their  fafety  depended  on 
victory.'* 

Having  finilhed  this  difcourfe,  he  ordered  that  no 
other  work  fliould  go  on,  until  a  fufficient  number  of 
wells  were  dug  in  different  places.  This  met  with  the 
defired  fuccefs,  and  Ca^far  by  this  means,  without 
much  trouble,  fruftrated  the  defigns  of  the  Egyptians, 
Ivhich  had  coft  them  infinite  labour. 

Ganimed,    however,   was  not  dillieaftened ;  as  he 
was  fenfible  that  the  only  means  to  conquer,  was  to 
prevent  Caefar's  receiving  the  reinforcements  he  ex- 
pefted,  and  which  mufl  come  to  him  by  fea,  he  re- 
folved  to  have  a  Eeet  at  any  price.     Csefar's  fleet  was 
not  confiderable,  it  amounted  in  the  whole  to  only 
thirty-four  Rhodian  or  Afiatic  veflels ;  five  of  tvhich 
were  of  five  banks  of  oars,  ten  of  four,  and  the  reft 
of  lefs  burthen,   and  the  greater  part  without  any 
deck.     So  that  the  Egyptian  General  had  no  great 
difficulty  to  raife  a  fuperior  naval  force.    Accordingly 
he  refitted  the  old  (hips  which  had  efcaped  the  fire, 
and  fent  for  thofe  which  guarded  the  entrances  of  the 
Nile ;  and  of  thefe  he  compofed  a  fleet,  whichwithout 
reckoning  the  fmaller  veflels;  confifted  oftwenty^feven 
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great  gallies,  twenty-two  of  which  were  of  four  banks,  A.  R.705. 
and  five  of  five  banks  of  oars.     ' .  ;      '"''^ ,    '  .     ^^^'  ^' 

Notwithftanding  this  fuperioFit jr,'  Caefar  got  th^.  a^-  *^' 
vantage  in  two  feveral  engagments,  thfougti  the  va- 
lour of  the  Roman  foldiers,  and  the  dexterity  of  their 
allies,  and  particularly  or  the  Rhodians  in  worlcing 
their  Ihips.  But  another  important  adtion,  which  was 
fought  both  by  land  .and  fea  a;  the  fame  time,  had  n6t 
the  like  fuccefs.  ^  -^-^  „! ^" p^w" V^^  -^^-  ■■ 

The  Alexandrians  had  retaken  tne'  ifle  of  Pharos, 
and  from  thence  much  annoyed  the  Romans.  Casfar 
was  determined  to  diQodge  the  enemy  from  this  poll ; 
he  landed  fome  troops  in  the  iQand,  and  got  poflefiion 
of  it,  and  of  the  bridge,  which  communicated  from 
-;the  iQe  to  the  caufeway.  But  the  Alexandrians  ftill 
.remained  mailers  of  another  bridge,  which  joined  the 
caufeway  to  the  continent.  The  next  day  Csefar  re- 
turned to  the  charge  ;  and  caufed  this  bridge  to  be 
attacked,  on  one  fide  by  fome  of  his  fhips,  and  on  the 
other  fide  by  three  cohorts,  which  he  had  pofted  on 
■the  caufeway.  The  Alexandrians  fought  floutly : 
their  land  forces  defended  the  head  of  the  bridge,  and 
from  their  fhips  they  difcharged  their  arrows  and 
flings  on  the  caufeway.  In  the  heat  of  the  aftion, 
fome  marines  and  rowers  in  the  Roman  fleet,  partly 
through  curiofity,  partly  through  a  defire  of  liaving 
fome  fliare  in  the  engagement,  came  and  joined. the 
.combatants:  but  being  ieized  with  a,  panic,  they  in- 
ftantly  fled,  and  threv/.  the  reft  into  confufion.  All 
Caefar's  endeavours  to  rally  his  forces  were  vain  :  the 
whole  was  in  confufion,  and  every  one" thought  of 
favrng  hjmfelf.  In  this  diforder  great  nuip.bers  weje 
drowned,  and  many  put  to  the  fword.  The  jofs  i^s 
computed  by ,  the  ancient  writer  of  the  Alexandrian 
war,  at  about^four  hundred  legionary  foldiers,  and;  a 
ilill  greater  number  of  thofe,  whofe  curioTity  led  theii) 
to  intermeddle  where  they  were  not  concerned. 
,  It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  and  hazard,  that 
Ci^far  himfelf  efcaped.  When,  he  faw  the  irreme- 
diable, difgxdei:  of  W  troops,  he  retired  to  his  Ihi p. 
;*-i^  N  3  -        But 
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A-R.705*But  as  great  crowds  entered  at  the  fame  tiiiie  witf^ 
*   him,  forefeeing  what  would  happen,  he  jumped  into 
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the  fea,  and  fwam  two   hundred  paces,  to  get  to  the 
fhips  that  lay  iieareft  him.     This  precaution  was  ftOts 
iinneceiTary,  for  the  veflel  he  quitted  prefently  funk. 
Suet. Csf.  It  is  remarkable  that  having  ftripped  off  his  coat  of 
c.64.Ficr.  ijiail,  which  would  have  been  an  incumbrance  to  him 
PluuCsf.  io  fwimming,  he  drew  it  after  him  by  his  teeth,  td 
Appian.    prevent,  if  polTible,  its  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands  j 
^^°'         and  as  he  had  fome  papers  in  his  left  hand,  he  con'- 
fiantly   held  it  above  water,  at  the  fame  time  fwim- 
ming with  his  right,  by  which  means  the  papers  were 
not  wetted.     However,  his  coat  of  armour  got  from 
him,  which  proved  of  fervice  to  him  :  for  being  pur- 
ple, and  dillinguifhabie  by  the  brightnefs  of  its  co- 
lour, it  fuftained  all  the  fury  of  the  enemy's  fhot,  at 
the  fame  time  that  Casfar  faved  himfelf  without  being 
pbferved,  or  known.     The  Alexandrians  took  it,  an4 
inade  it  the  principal  ornament  in  the  trophy  they 
^reded  on  the  place  of  the  engagement. 
Hift  de  This   check,    which    the  Romans    had  fuftained, 

i.  Alex,  would  have  been  fufficient  to  difcoiirage  trpops  capa- 
ble of  fear.  But  thefe  intrepid  warriors  were  froni 
thence  only  more  exafperated  ;  and  in  the  fallics  and 
fkirmifhes  which  happened  every  day,  the  Alexan^ 
^^rians  found  them  more  and  more  terrible. 

They  now  began  to  think  it  would  be  of  great  fer- 
vice to  them  if  thpy  could  have  their  King  at  their 
jiead  y  and  in  order  to  get  him  out  of  Csfar's  hands^ 
,^  tiiey  had  recourfe  to  llratagem.     They  fent  deputies 
^  ^o  him,  with  inflruftions  to  tell  him,  "  that  the  AleX7 
andrians  being  tired  of  a  government  which  Arfinoe's 
fex,  age,  and  want  of  lawful  authority,  rendered  fee- 
ble and  precarious,  and  being  moreover  weary  of  thp 
.'^^infolence  and  cruelty  of  the  eunuch  panimed,  defired 
nothing  fo  much  as   their  King.     That  if  they  once 
could  fee  him  at  their  head,  negotiating  in  their  name, 
'^/^nd  guarantee  for  the  Romans  abiding  by  their  en- 
gagements with  his  fubjedls,  they  woiUd  imrnediat-^ly 
lay  down  their  arms." 

Csefar, 
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'C^far,  who  was  perfe6lly  well  acquainted  with  theA.R.  705. 
•deceitful  and  artful  temper  of  the  Egyptians,  was  not  ^^^' 
to  be  impofed  on  by  their  plaufiblc  diicourfe.  How- 
ever, he  determined  at  all  'events  to  comply  wdth  their 
demands,  being  fenfible  that  the  whole  hazard  was  to 
them  and  their  King  :  for  as  to  what  concerned  him- 
fdf,  if,  at  firft,  he  thought  it  might  be  of  fervice  to 
him  to  detain  the  young  Prince,  to  prevent,  if  polTi- 
ble,  a  rebellion  •,  nov/  that  it  was  not  only  broke  out, 
but  had  been  obitinately  maintained  for  feveral  months, 
fuch  a  prifoner  created  him  more  trouble  than  real 
advantage.  Hjs  therefore  fent  for  Ptolemy,  and  hav- 
ing exhorted  him.  to  put  an  end  to  the  misfortunes  of 
his  country,  to  fave  from  total  ruin  its  metropolis, 
which  might  be  efteemed  one  of  the  fineft  cities  in 
the  world,  and  to  brino-  back  his  rebellious  lubie6ls 
to  their  allegiance,  he  took  him  by  the  hand  to  con- 
duct him  out  of  the  palace.  The  young  King  v/as 
then  but  fif:een  years  old  ;  he  had  neverthelefs  made 
great  progrefs  in  the  lelTons  of  diiTmiulation  and 
treachery  which  had  been  given  him.  He  burft  into 
tears,  and  defired  to  fcay  with  Casfar,  protefting  he 
took  more  pleafure  in  his  company,  than  in  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  a  crown.  Such  a  behaviour  deceived  Casfar, 
who  was  touched  by  his  tears,  which  he  imagined  to 
be  fmcere,  and  told  him,  if  thofe  were  his  real  fenti- 
ments,  they  fiiould  quickly  fee  one  another  again. 
iiPtolemy  .took  his  leave,  and  had  no  fooner  got  his 
liberty,  than  he  entirely  changed  his  ftile  and  con- 
du6l,  and  pufhed  the  war  with  ih  much  vigour,  that 
.  -ithere  was  room  to  think,  that  the  tears  which  he  fhed 
<'in  this  converfation  v/ith  Carfar  were  tears  of  joy. 

About  this  time  C^iar  received  a  confiderable  re- 
ot^nforcement  of  troops,  together  with  a  fupply  of  am- 
B-fnunition  and  provifions,  which  came  to  him  both  by 
5:fea  and  land.  It  was  already  fome  timie,  that  a  le- 
pgion,  compofed  of  Pompey's  veterans,  had  come  to 
-/ifcim  from  Afia  :  and  though  at  nrft  they  were  drove 
yfjjy  the  winds  on  the  African  coalt  beyond  Alexandria, 

N  4  ,  yet 
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A.R.iofyet  tlfefe^^%  no  *  doubt  but  that  Caeiiir  afterward^ 
Ant.  c.  fo^ind"  means  to  introduce  them  into  the  city.     How4' 
ever  the  convoys,  in  their  paflage  to  himi,  were  way- 
laid, ^nd  often  furprifed  by  the  Egyptian  fhips,  fta- 
tioned  for  that  purpofe  near  Canopus  :  to  prevent 
which,  and  to  diilodge  thefe  pirates,  Csefar  fent  thi- 
ther his  fleet  under  the  cornmand  of  Ti.  Nero  hii 
Queftor.    This  had  the  defired  effe6t  •,   except  that 
the  Rhodian  Admiral,  by  name  Euphranor,  a  man  of 
great  courage,  and  who  had  not  his  equal  in  rharK 
time  knowledge,  being  too  far  advanced,  and  not 
properly  fuftained,  was  furrounded  by  the  Alexan- 
drians, and  funk  with  his  {hip. 
strr»bo.l.       But  what  determined  the  vidory,  were  the  fuccours 
xiir.  p.    brought  by  land  to  Casfar,  by  Mithridates  of  Perga- 
^^*'     "  mus,     This  Mithridates  was  of  the  race  of  the  Gallo- 
grecian  Tetrarchs,  though  born  in  the  city  of  Pergar 
mus,  from  whence  the  firname  of  Pergamenus  has  been 
given  him  in  hiflory.     His  mother,  who,  though  ihe 
had   a  hufband,  was  neverthelefs  miflrcfs  to  Mithri- 
dates the  Great,  was  glad  to  pals  her  fon   for  the  fon 
(of  that  famous  King,  and  accordingly  gave  him  the 
fame  name.     It  is  certain  that  the  King  of  Pontus  ha4 
a  great  alTc6lion  for  that  child  -,  that,  when  he  was 
very  young,  he  took  him  with  him  to  the  field,  gave 
him  a  princely  education,  and  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  never  parted  from  him.     Mithridates  of  Per- 
gamus,  who  from  his   birth  h^d  difcovered  a  very 
happy  difpofition  to  knowledge,  could  not  fail  making 
gre^t  improvement  from  the  leffons  of  fo  great  ia  mal- 
ter.    To  his  natural  courage  he  joined  an  uncommon 
knowledge  in  the  art  military :  and  as  he  afterwards 
fided  with  Casfar,  he  flood  the  foremoft  in  his  friend- 
fhip,  at  the  time  he  accompanied  Casfar  to  Alexa:n- 
dria.     On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  Casfar  fent 
him  into  Syria  and  Cilicia,  to  raife  troops  for  his-  fer- 
vice.     Mithridates  acquitted  himfelf  of  this  commit 

^l^xprefs  myfelf  in  this  manner,  becaufe  Casfar'j  contini;|atpl-  takBS 
no  fiopce  of  his  legions  entering  Alexandra^,  -  fle»3d  ijJSil  ihit 
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fion  with  gre^t  fidelity  ;  and  finding  the  people  very  fa-  •^•^-  705. 
vourably  difpofed,  he  in  a  (hort  time  raifed  a  numerous      "*' 
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army,  at  the  head  of  which  he  advanced  towards  Pe- 
lufium.  Antipater,  Hyrcan's  minider,  was  in  thisjof^^^^j  ^ 
army,  with  three  thoufand  Jews,  who,  according  toxiv.  14.  * 
the  teftimony  of  Jofephus,  did  fignai  fervice  to  the^^^'J^^* 
Romans  in  this  expedition.  .        ' 

^  Pelufium  was  not  able  to.  hold  out  againfl  Mithri- 
dates.  Notwithftanding  ther^  was  a  ftrong  garrifon 
in  the  place,  which  was  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  Sy- 
rian fide,  it  was  carried  by  ftorm,  the  very  firfl  day  qf 
the  attack.  ^  iqoj.^ .  ^ 

The  fliorteft  way  from  Pelufium  to   Alexanaria','Hirt. 
would  have  been   to  have  gone  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
keeping  a  parallel  line  with  the  fea.     But  all- that  -- 

country  is  traverfed  in  fuch  a  manner  by  branches  of 
the  Nile  and  by  canals,  that  Mithridates  found  the 
march  equally  fatiguing  and  hazardous.  This  oblio--Jo%h' 
ed  him  to  return  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Delta,  that 
is  to  fay,  to  the  place  where  the  Nile  begins  to  di- 
vide itlelf  into  two  great  branches.  Memphis,  the 
ancient  court  of  the  Egyptian  Kings,  opened  her 
gates  to  him,  and  afforded  him  a  paffage  over  the 
Nile. 

Ptolemy,  having  received  advice  of  the  approach^^^* 
of  this  army,  detached  a  body  of  troops  to  ftop  its 
progrefs,    and  to  prevent  its  jundion  with   C^far. 
Part  of  this  detachment  having  outftripped  the  reft  in 
their  route,  and  being  eager  to  carry  off  the  honour  of 
the  vidtory  from  their  followers,  their  commanders 
made  an  immediate  difpofition  to  attack  Mithridates 
who  was  well  entrenched.     This  fault,  fo  frequent  in 
war,  andfo  often  puniftjed  by  ill-fuccefs,.ori  this  oe-. 
cafion  met  with  its  juft  reward.     The  Egyptians  were 
repulfed  with  lofs,  and  had  been  entirely  deftroyed, 
if  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  which  facilitated 
their  retreat  to  the  tranfports  which   brought  them 
had  not  favoured  their  efcape.     However,    the  re- 
mainder of  the  detachment  which  had  not  yet  engagefd, 
and  had  been  joined  by  thofc  who  efcaped  the  firft  de- 
feat. 
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A.R.  705-  feat,  was  y6t  of  fufficient  force  to  prevent  Mithridates's 
■''^47.^'  advancing. 

Csefar  and  the  King  of  Egypt  were  both  informed, 
of  this  event,  and  fet  out  ahuoll  at  the  fame  time, 
the  one  tojoin  Mithridates,  the  other  to  fnrprize  and 
deftroy  him.  Though  Ptolemy  got  there  firfl,  by 
means  of  a  great  number  of  fmail  vefTels,  which  were 
of  ufe  in  tranfporting  his  troops,  and  having  befides 
the  advantage  of  going  dired:ly  up  the  river,  yet  he 
was,  not  able  to  attempt  any  thhig  before  Csfar's  ar- 
rival, who  found  no  difficulty  tojoin  Mithridates. 

Csefar,  now  feeing  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army,  was  refoived  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The 
King  was  encamped,  at  a  little  diftance  from  the 
Nile,  which  flanked  him  on  the  left.  Betwixt  his 
camp  and  Csefar's  was  a  canal,  of  which  the  Alexan- 
drians endeavoured  to  difpute  the  pafliige.  However, 
it  was  to  no  purpofe,  for  Ca^far  pafled  it,  and  the 
next  day  attacked  and  carried  the  King's  camp  fword 
in  hand.  Great  was  the  flaughcer  of  the  Egyptians. 
Their  only  refuge  was  to  get  on  board  their  tranfports, 
and  endeavour  to  fall  down  the  river.  Ptolemy  him- 
felf went  on  board  one  of  thefe  vefTels,  which,  being 
over-loaded  by  the  numbers  whojumped  into  it,  funk 
to  the  bottom :  and  in  this  manner  was  the  young 
King  drowned  in  the  Nile.  His  body  was  afterwards 
found,  covered  with  mud,  and  known  by  the  golden 
cuirafs,  which  it  was  cuftomary  for  the  Ptolemies  tQ 
wear  in  the  time  of  a6lion. 

Csefar  lent  this  cuirafs  to  Alex^^ndria,  to  be  a  proof 
2.  oror.'  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  King's  death,  and  himfelf 
VI.  16.  followed  with  his  cavalry  by  the  ihorteft  way,  being 
perfuaded  that  on  the  news  of  his  victory,  every  body 
would  fubmit,  nor  even  dare  to  think  of  war.  Nor 
was  he  miflaken  ;  for  he  no  fooner  appeared  on  the 
enemy's  fide  of  the  town,  than  he  perceived  the  Alex- 
andrians coming  out  to  meet  him,  and  to  implore  his 
forgivenefs.  Ceefar  comforted  them,  promiled  to  treat 
them  with  humanity,  and  crofTed  the  enemy's  Works 
to  come  to  his  own  quarters. 
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In  this  manner  Csfar  extricated  himfelf  from  a  A.  P..  70$* 
*  war,  wherein  all  manner  of  difficulties  and  difadvan-  }l 
tages  feemed  united  againft  him  :  wherein  as  well  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  as  his  fituation,  were  adverfe, 
fighting  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  within  the  walls 
of  an  artful  enemy,  who  was  well  fupplied  with  all 
forts  of  provilions,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  was  in 
want  of  every  thing,  and  abfblutely  unprepared. 

He  had  it  now  in  his  power  to  reduce  Egypt  to  a  Suet.  CxC 
province  of  the  empire.  Suetonius  fays,  that  the  rea- ^*  ^^^ 
fon,  which  diflliaded  him  from  fo  doing,  was,  that 
he  was  apprehenfive  that  fome  ambitious  Governor, 
who  fhould  refide  in  fo  opulent  a  country  and  of  fo 
difficult  accefs,  might  fome  time  or  other  be  tempted 
to  revolt.  This  probably  was  the  reafon  Cjefar  al- 
ledged  to  his  friends :  The  true  one,  without  doubt, 
was  his  love  for  Cleopatra.  It  may  not,  however, 
be  amifs  to  obferve,  that,  whatever  attachment  he 
might  have  for  the  Queen,  Csefar  here  did  no  more 
than  an  aft  of  juftice.  The  kingdom  of  Egypt  was 
the  patrimony  of  Cleopatra  and  of  her  now  only  fur- 
yiving  brother,  and  rhey  had  committed  no  offence  to 
juflify  their  being  deprived  of  it :  So  that,  conformable  Hirt. 
to  the  will  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  Csfar  declared  them 
King  and  Queen  of  Egypt.  It  is  true,  the  Prince, 
being  almoft  an  infant,  was  only  nominally  King, 
and  that  the  whole  authority  remained  in  the  hands 
of  his  filler,  who,  befides  the  advantage  of  -years, 
had  that  of  being  in  very  great  efteem  with  the  Dic- 
tator. 

Cleopatra's  charms  mull  have  been  very  bewitching, 
to  have  the  power  of  retarding  Csefar's  adivity.  Af- 
ter having  been  confined  nine  months  in  Alexandria, 
durins;  which  time  the  whole  bufinefs  of  Rome  and 
Italy  was  at  a  ftand,  and  whereby  the  vanquiflied 
party  found  means  to  get  ftrength  and  become  for- 

*  Belliim  fane  difliclllimura  geffit,  neq\ie  loco,  neque  tempore  jequo,  ^ 

fed  hieme  anni,  &  intra  moenia  copiofiflimi  &  folertilTimi  hoftis,  inopS 
^pfe  rerum  omnium  atr^ue  imparatus.    Suet,  Cael",  c.  35. 

midablc 
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A-R-yoS'inidable  in  Africa,  Casfar,  inftead  of  quitting  Egypt 
^7,   '  with  all  expedition,  to  go  where  honour  and  the  af- 
fairs of  ftate  required  his  prefence,  abandoned  him- 

Suet.  Dio.  felf  to  pleafure,  and  paffed  whole  nights  in  feafts  and 

-^ppian-  other  debaucheries  with  Cleopatra :  and  at  laft  fet 
out  with  her  to  make  a  tour  round  the  country.  They 
went  on  board  a  Ihip  richly  ornamented,  and  took 
their  courfe  up  the  Nile,  attended  by  four  hundred 
vefTels.  Caefar's  defign  was  to  have  gone  into  Ethio- 
pia, but  he  was  prevented  by  his  army,  who  began 
to  diflike  his  proceedings. 

Birt.  The  report  of  the  progrefs  of  Pharnaces  in   Afia 

roufed  him  from  this  lethargy,  and  brought  him  to 
himfelf.  He  at  laft  took  the  refolution  of  leaving 
Cleopatra :  but  before  he  departed,  he  took  all  the 
precautions  neceffary  for  affuring  her  the  throne  he  had 
put  her  in  pofTefTion  of.  He  took  with  him  her  fifter 
'  Arfinoe,  left  that  Princefs  Ihould  excite  frefh  troubles. 

He  likewife  left  in  Alexandria  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Roman  troops  he  had  with  him,  in  order  to  keep  the 
people  in  obedience  and  fubmiflion  to  the  new  efta- 
blifhed  government. 

Suct.Dio.  'Pq  conclude  the  whole  relating  to  Cicfar's  amours 
^^^'^'  with  Cleopatra,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the 
Queen  being  delivered  of  a  fon  fcon  after  the  Roman 
General's  departure,  ftie  called  him  Caefario  ;  in  or- 
der that  his  name  might  imply  to  whom  he  owed  his 
birth.  Caefar  was  not  difpleafed  with  it  :  fo  far  from 
it,  that  he  particularly  acknowledged  Casfario  for 
his  fon,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Anthony. 
Though  Oppius  has  wrote  a  book  to  prove,  that  the 
child,  which  Cleopatra  pretended  to  be  Casfar's  fon, 
in  fa6t  was  not  fo.     A  notable  fubje6t  to  write  on  ! 

Caefar  kept  his  intrigue  with  Cleopatra  fo  little  a 
fecret,  that  having  ere6led  a  magnificent  temple  to 
Venus,  by  the  name  of  Venus  Genetrix,  becaufe  the 
Julii  looked  on  themfelves  as  defcended  from  that  divi- 
nity, he  placed  the  ftatue  of  Cleopatra  next  to  that  of 
the  Goddefs. 

The 
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'    The  year  after  Caefar's  departure,  Cleopatra  and  A- R.  705^ 
her  hufband  made  a  voyage  to  Rome.     Casfar  re-   ^'^^^ 
ceived  them,  and  bdged  them  in  his  own  palace  •,  he 
had  them  ackndwledged  as  fovereigns,  friends  and    ^  .5>l'^ 
allies   to   the   Roman   People,    and   paid    them   all     '^--^^ 
imaginable  honours.     After  having  gained  fo  great 
an  afcendant  over  Csefar,  one  muft  not  be  furprized 
at  Anthony's  infatuation  and  madnefs  for  this  Egyp- 
tian,       -■fi*  3noa  ^vnilo. 

Csefar, 'on  his   return  from  Egypt  into  Syria,  re-Hirt. 
ceived  advice  from  all  hands,  that  every  thing  was  in 
confufion  at  Rome,  and  that  his  prefence  was  the  only         -:>:! 
means   of  procuring  a  calm.     However,  he  thought 
it  neceffary  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  provinces, 
which  lay  near  him, '  fome  of  which  were  expofed  t6 
the  incuffions  of  Fharnaces  ;  and  others,  though  tbey 
had  no  foreign  war  to  fupport,  or  to  apprehend,  could 
not  but  be  feniible  of  the  fliock  the  civil  war  had  given 
to  the  whole  empire.     The  Kings  and  petty  Pnnces 
in  and  about  Syria  came  in  crowds  to  wait  on  him, 
and  were  graciou fly  received.     Casfar  recommended 
to  them,  to   be  particularly   careful  of  the  fafety  of 
the  province,  and  fent  them   home  extremely  well  af- 
fected to  him  and  to  the  Roman  people.     He  alfo  jof.An%, 
confirmed  Hyrcan  in  the  High-priefthood  of  the  Jews,  x^v.  15, 
maugre  the  reprefentations  of  Anilgonus  fon  of  Arifto- J^  3*  ^ 
bulus,  and  gave  them  leave  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Je-  jud.ij.s^ 
rufalem,  which   Pompey   had  ordered   to  be  pulled 
down.     He  likewife  fupported  Antipater,  in  the  com-' 
mand  he  had  for  a  long  time  exercifed  in  Judea,  under 
Hyrcan's  name,  which  greatly  flrengthened  the  au- 
thority of  that  Prince.  t   ■ 

From   Syria  Ca?far  went  by  fea  into  Cilieia,  andHirt. 
having  convened  the  dates  of  the  province  in  the  city 
of  Tarfus,  he  prepared  to  go  towards  Pontus,  which 
Pharnaces  had  feized,  in  the  manner  as  Ihall  be  pre- 
fently  related. 

When  he  came  to  Comana,-  he'deprived  Archelaus  App^p- 
(the  fon   of  him  whom  Pompey  had  invefted^witb    "^^'^^  ' 
this  office)  of  the  Priellhood  of  Bellona.     This  hio-h 
o  di?-* 
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A.R.  705-  dignity,  of  which  I  have  elfewhere  fpoken,  was  by* 
Aiit.  C.  j^jj^  conferred  on  Lycomcdes,  or  Nicomedes  of  Br- 
thynia,  who,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  the  writer 
of  the  Alexandrian  war,  claimed  it  in  right  of  his  An- 
ceflors.  This  however  might  be  only  a  fpecious  pre- 
tence, which,  lerved  to  cover  an  ad:  of  vengeanc? 
againft  Archelaus,  who  was  one  of  Pompey's  parti- 
zans,  and  to  give  Csefar  an  opportunity  of  rewarding 
the  fervices  done  him  by  Lycomedes.  ;  2£w  1 
flirt.  On  his  approaching  the  frontiers  of  Gailb-grascia, ' 

3ie  was  met  by  Dejotarus,  who  had  not  only  divefted 
himfelf  of  all  marks  of  royalty,  but  appeared  as  a. 
fuppliant,  and  a  perfon  charged  with  fome  heavy  aC"— ^ 
cufation.     He  had  afTumed  this  outward  humility, 
knowing  that  Csfar  was  greatly  incenfed  againft  him^^ 
and  had  therefore  taken  all  poffible  means,  to  fecure' 
to  himfelf  fome  powerful  intercelTors.     He  excufed 
himfelf  but  very  indifferently  for  having  taken  party  ' 
with  Pompey.     He  faid^    that  being   in  a  country 
where  they  knew  no  other  authority  than  Pompey's, 
and  where  Csfar  had  then  neither  troops,  nor  any  re- 
prefentative,  he  was  compelled  to  obey  him,  under 
whofe  command  he  happened   to  fall.     Whereas  in 
truth,  he  had  fided  with  Pompey  through  affedion  and 
a  perfuafion  of  the  juftice  of  his  caufe, 

Csefar,  to  refute  him,  made  ufe  of  as  bad  reafons 
as  thofe  which  the  Galatian  Prince  brought  in  his  de- 
fence. He  pretended  that  Dejotarus  had  certainly 
been  faulty  in  regard  to  him,  becaufe  he  could  not 
but  know  that  he  was  the  perfon,  whofe  power  Rome 
and  all  Italy  acknowledged,  and  who  was  adually  in- 
veiled  with  the  Confulfiiip  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Pharfaiia.  As  if  the  violence,  with  which  he  had 
feized  the  empire,  and  had  afterwarc^is  invaded  the 
Confuiihip,  had  been  a  lawful  title,  whofe  authority 
ought  to  have  been  refpeded  by  ail  the  Roman  Al- 
lies. But  in  the  mouth  of  the  ftronger,  all  reafons- 
are  valid. 

Plowever,  Casfar  obferved  his  ufual  moderation,.. 
He  declareci  to  Dejotarus,  that  he  forgave  him,  that 
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is  to  fav,  that  he  would  offer  no  violence  to  his  per-A.R.  7o.> 
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fon  :  he  ordered  him  to  refume  his  robes,  and  required  '^"**  ^' 


a  legion  for  the  v/ar  again  ft  Pharnaces,  formed  on 
the  Roman  difcipline.  But  he  referved  to  himfelf  the 
right  of  determining,  after  the  war,  the  conteftations 
between  him  and  the  other  Tetrarchs.  This  was  one 
ftep  towards  Itripping  him  of  the  greateft  part  of  his 
4lominions. 

'C^far  was  no  fooner  come  into  Pontus,  than  he  re- 
ceived a  deputation  from  Pharnaces,  of  whofe  motions 
it  is  time  to  give  fome  account. 

This  Prince,  the  parricide  fon  of  Mithridates,  atAppIan; 
firft  efteemed  himfelf  ver^  happy,    to  be  acknow-  MithrjiJ, 
ledged  by  Pompey,  King  of  the  Bofphorus,  and  to  be  xlii/ 
lliled  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people.     But,  on  Hh-t. 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  this  opportunity 
awakened  his  ambition;  and  whilft  the  Romans  were 
employing  their  forces  to  their  mutual  dellrudlion,  he 
flattered  himfelf  v/ith  the  hopes  of  reconquering  the 
dominions  of  his  anceftors,  and  which  he  ftill  looked 
upon  as  his  patrimony.     Pie  began  by  taking  Phana- 
gorea,    a  city  lying  beyond  the   Bofphorus,    which 
Pompey  had  declared  free  :  He  next  fubdued  Colchis ; 
then  entering  Pontus,  he  made  himfelf  mafier  of  Si- 
nope,  which  had  formerly  been  the   refidencc  of  the 
Kings  his  anceftors.     Elated   by  this  fuccefs,  he  at- 
tacked the  Leffer  Armenia,  which  atflually  belonged  to 
Dejotarus,  and  in  the  abfence  of  that  Prince,  cc'fily 
conquered  it.     Laftly,  he  carried  his  arms  into  L-'^p- 
padocia,  and  attempted  to  take  that  kingdom  from 
Ariobarzanes. 

Dejotarus  found  affairs  in  this  fituation,  on  his  re- 
turn after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia.  Csfar  was  at  Alex- 
andria, very  much  embarraffed,  and  in  very  great 
danger.  Domitius  Calvinus,  by  him  appointed  to 
take  care  of  the  affairs  in  Afia  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces, was  the  only  refource  Dejotarus  could  apply  to, 
as  his  own  forces  were  not  fufiicicnt  to  ftop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  Pharnaces, 
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A.R.  705.  Caefar's  Lieutenant  was  very  fenfible  that  the  Ro- 
^^j\  ^'  man  people  were  not  lefs  interelled  in  this  war  than 
Dejotarus  and  Ariobarzanes.  He  lent  orders  to  Phar- 
naces  immediately  to  evacuate  the  LefTer  Armenia  and 
Cappadocia ;  and  not  to  make  an  ill  ufe  of  the  fitu- 
ation  the  Roman  people  were  then  in,  by  not  paying 
them  a  proper  refpeft,  or  by  offering  violence  to 
their  right  and  authority.  So  imperious  a  declara- 
ti©n  had  need  to  be  backed  by  force.  Domitius  had 
the  command  of  three  legions,  but  he  had  been 
obliged  to  fend  two  of  them  to  Casfar's  affillance  ;  the 
one  by  fea,  the  other  by  land.  To  the  remaining  one 
he  added  two  others,  compofed  of  Galatians,  and 
other  fubjecls  of  Dejotarus,  armed  and  difciplined  by 
that  Prince,  after  the  Roman  manner ;  and  a  fourth, 
which  was  juft  raifed  in  a  hurry  in  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus.  With  thefe  four  legions,  and  fome  other 
auxiliary  troops,  he  advanced  as  far  as  Nicopolis  in 
the  Lefler  Armenia. 

Pharnaces  had  to  no  purpofe  endeavoured  to  amufe 
him  with  a  negotiation,  and  by  fending  deputies  after 
deputies,  to  defire  things  might  remain  as  they  were 
till  Caefar's  arrival.  By  this  he  only  meant  to  gain 
time,  knowing  Caefar's  dangerous  fituation  in  Alex- 
andria. He  had  likewife  intercepted  fome  letters, 
•wherein  Domitius  was  ordered  to  come  to  Egypt,  by 
the  route  of  Syria.  And  not  doubting  but  that  Caefar's 
Lieutenant  would  immediately  leave  the  country,  a 
delay  and  protradbion  of  affairs  to  him  was  equal  to  a 
riftory. 

"With  this  view,  and  to  avoid  coming  to  an  engage- 
ment, or  at  leall  not  to  fight  but  on  advantageous 
terms,  he  drew  from  the  city  of  Nicopolis,  under 
•whofe  walls  he  was  polled,  towards  the  Roman  camp, 
two  parallel  ditches,  at  a  moderate  diftance  from  each 
other,  each  four  foot  deep.  Between  thefe  two  lines 
he  drew  up  his  infantry  in  order  of  battle.  As  for 
his  cavalry,  as  it  could  not  poflibly  ad  in  fo  confined 
a  fpace,  and  being  moreover  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
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Romans,^  he  placed  theni  og/tljetilanfcsi  without  the  a.r.7o§, 
pitches.  ;     -•    ■:,.  V 

..,,  DomitiuS)    for   the   very  jeafons   which   induced 
Pharnaces  to  be  on  the  defenfive,  was  very  defirous 
to  come  to  aftion,  and   the  difadvantage  which  his 
lirpops  niuft  be  expofed  tOj  in  attacking  the  enemy  iq 
fuch  a  fituation,  was  to   him  no  obftacle.     But  not- 
having  fufficient  capacity  to  condudt  fuch  an  attack, 
and  being  more  bold,  than  knowing,  in  the  art  o^ 
war,  he  was  defeated  by  Pharnaces.     Dejotarus's  two 
legions  gave  ground  at  the  very  firft  onfct,  and  im- 
mediately run  away.     The  legion  raifed  in  Pontus'vvas. 
almoft  totally  cut  to  pieces.     That,  which  was  com- 
pofed  of  Pompey's  veterans,  fuftained  the  whole  brunt 
of  the  adlion,  and  retreated  in  good  order^  with  the 
lofs  of  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

By  this  victory,  Pharnaces  became  abiblute  mailer 
of  the  LelTer  Armenia,  of  Cappadocia,  and  of  Pontus. 
Domitius,  who  was  no  longer  able  to  keep  the  held, . 
aflembled  in  the,  bed  manner  he  could,  the  remains  of 
his  army,  and  retired  .into.  Afia.  The  conqueror 
made  an  ill  ufc.of  his  profperity,  and  by  the  feveral 
ads  of  power,  cruelty  and  oppreflion  which  he  com- 
mitted, feemed  to  endeavour  to  m.ake  hisgqveriimcnc 
odious.  ...  .      i.    ^     ,,  -        ^" 

,  He  was  making  difpofitions  to  pufli  .his"  c^onquells  ' 
as  far  as  Bithynia,  and  the  province  .!bf,^Iia,/TerKf;n 
he  received  advice,  that  Afan.der,  .wlioiii  lie' Had  "ap- 
pointed Regent  of  the  Bofphorus  during  hiis  abfcnce, 
had  revolted.     This   obliged  hihf '  to   alter  'his  plan,  " 
and  to  think  of  reducing  that  rebd.    AVhilJx.this  bu- 
fmefs  employed  his  attention,  he.was  f raverrcd  by  ano- 
ther of  greater  importance;  and  h^,liad  ijitenigence  of" 
the  approach  of  a  m.ore  formidable  cne'my  ;'  which  was  ". 
Csefar.     Pharnaces  rightly  judged,' that  his  firfl  con- 
cern was  to  endeavour  to, put  a  flEcp  to  him ;  and  ac-I; 
cordingly  he  pofted  himfelf  on  an  eminence  near'.Zela  ""^ 
or  Zicla  in  Pontus,  which  place  he  tli6gj2:ht  of '  happy  ''^ 
omen,  becaufe  his  Father  had  there 'defeated  xhe  110-"^ 
mans  commanded  by  Triarius.        '     ■       '  "  *"    ■"    ■•  * 
Vol.  IX.  O  He 
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A.  R.  7°S'  He  obferved  the  fame  condud;  with  Casfar,  as  had 
^^'  '  fucceeded  with  Domitius.  He  pretended  to  fue  for 
peace,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  was  ftrongly  en- 
trenched, and  fully  refolved  to  continue  the  war.  He 
fent  Ambafiadors  to  C^efar,  with  inftru6lions,  to  pre- 
fent  him  with  a  crown  of  gold,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  declare  his  entire  fubmiflion  to  his  will.  And  as.  a 
proof  that  he  did  not  deferve  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy, 
he  {lienuoufly  infilled  on  his  not  having  given  any  af- 
fiftance  to  Pompey. 

Caefar  replied,  that  particular  fervices  were  to  him 
no  compenfstion  for  offences  committed  againft  the 
republic  :  and  that  after  all,  he  had  only  ferved  himfelf 
in  not  engaging  with  a  ruined  party.  He  added,  he 
was  willing  to  pardon  him,  provided  he  would  quit 
Pontus,  and  repair  the  damages  he  had  there  occa- 
fioned.  He  refufed  to  accept  the  golden  crown,  faying, 
that  Pharnaces  ought  firft  to  return  to  his  allegiance, 
and  then  he  might  fend  him  fuch  prefents,  as  it  was 
cuftomary  for  vidorious  Generals  to  receive  from  theiF 
friends. 

This  artful  Prince  promifed  every  thing,  but  never 
meant  to  keep  his  engagements.  As  he  knew  affairs 
of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  which  would  admit  of 
no  delay,  required  C^far's  prefence  at  Rome,  he 
thought  by  Ihuffling,  and  flatting  difficulties  about 
the  manner  and  time  of  fulfilHng  his  engagements,  to 
tire  out  Csefar's  patience :  and  that  in  the  end  that 
General,  fatisfied  with  having  a  fair  pretence  to  quit 
Pontus,  would  choofe  to  go  where  his  prefence  was  fo 
requifite. 

Cfefar  eafily  faw  through  Pharnaces's  defign  :  and 
inftead  of  loling  time  in  cavilling,  he  refolved  to  put 
an  end  to  the  affair,  and  to  determine  the  war  by  a 
battle  :  To  this  refolution,  his  natural  adivity  and 
the  neceffity  of  circumflances  not  a  little  contributed. 
However,  his  forces  were  very  inconfiderable ;  he 
had  only  the  fixth  legion,  (which  he  had  brought  with 
him  froni  Alexandria,  and  which,  by  long  fervice, 
fatiguing  marches  and  frequent  adions,  was  reduced 
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to  lefs  than  a  thoufand  men),  one  legion  of  Dejotarus,  a.r.  705. 
and  two  others,  which  had  been  lately  beaten  under  '^-  ^' 
Domitius.  But  he  knew,  that  fuch  a  leader  as  him- 
lelf  was  worth  a  whole  army.  He  advanced  there- 
fore with  thefe  troops,  within  five  miles  of  the  enemy. 
The  country  where  Pharnaces  was  encamped  was 
full  of  hills  feparated  from  each  other  by  deep  vallies. 
Oppofite  the  hill  where  the  King  of  Bofphorus  lay, 
at  only  a  mile's  diftance,  was  another  on  which  Csfar 
refolved  to  take  his  pofb,  and  to  entrench  himfclf. 
With  this  view,  he  ordered  a  large  coUeftion  to  be 
made  of  fafcines,  branches  of  trees,  ftones,  and  all 
forts  of  materials  neceflary  for  raifing  a  rampart : 
which  order  being  in  a  fhort  time  executed,  he  marched 
with  his  legions  three  hours  before  day-light  without 
any  baggage  :  and  at  fun-rifing,  to  the  great  furprize 
of  the  enemy,  had  got  pofieffion  of  the  hill  he  had 
made  choice  of  for  his  poft,  and  which  was  the  very 
place  where  Triarius  had  been  defeated  by  Mithri- 
dates.  In  a  fhort  time  all  the  flaves,  which  had  fol- 
lowed his  army,  brought  up  the  materials  for  the  ram- 
part ;  and  whilft  the  firft  line  of  the  Roman  troops 
made  a  front  towards  the  enemy  encamped  on  the  op- 
pofite hill,  the  reft  of  the  foldiers  worked  hard  at  the 
entrenchment. 

Pharnaces,  who  faw  his  whole  proceeding,  imme- 
diately drew  out  his  army  in  order  of  battle  at  the 
head  of  his  camp.  Csfar  looked  on  this  as  a  bra- 
vado, not  imagining  any  mortal  could  be  hardy 
enough  to  bring  troops  down  into  a  valley,  who  muft 
afterwards  afcend  a  very  fteep  kill,  before  they  could 
attack  him.  Pharnaces,  through  a  prefumpticn  of 
which  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  feek  the  motive,  dared  at- 
tempt what  Csefar  thought  imprafticable,  and  made 
his  motion  with  fuch  celerity,  that  he  furprized  the 
Roman  s  who  perceived  the  enemy  juft  upon  them, 
whilft  they  were  yet  employed  at  their  work.  So  that 
Casfar  had  not  only  his  workmen  to  call  in,  but  to 
order  them  to  arms,  and  to  draw  them  up  in  order  of 
battle.     All  this  could  not  be  done,  at  once,  without 
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A.  R.  705.  fome  diforder,  which  was  augmented  by  feeing  the 
Ant.  c.   chariots  armed  with  fcythes,  which  marched  in  the 
front  of  Pharnaces's  army.     But  the  Romans  foon  re- 
covered themfelves  from  this  confufion,  and  aided  by 
their  advantageous  fituation,  eafily  repulfed  the  enemy. 
The  vidlory  begun  by  the  right  wing,  where  the  ve- 
terans of  the  fixth  legion  were  pofted.     Soon  after, 
the  left  and  center  had  the  fame  fuperiority.     Phar- 
naces's foldiers  were  either  (lain  or  thrown  headlong 
into  the  valley.     Thofe  who  efcaped  the  battle  flung 
away  their  arms,  that  they  might   not  impede  their 
flight.      Csefar   purfued    them,    and  without  giving 
them  time  to  rally,  attacked  their  camp  and  forced  it. 
During  the  attack  of  the  camp,   Pharnaces  found 
means  to  efcape. 
Appian.        It  is  reported  that  Caefar  himfelf  was  aftonifhed  at 
the  eafe  with  which  he  gained  this  viftory,  and  ex- 
prefled  himfelf  in  the  following  manner:  "  Happy 
Pompey  !  Juch  then  are  the  enemies,  by  whofe  defeat 
you  have  acquired  the  appellation  of  Great." 

In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends  at  Rome  giving  an 
account  of  this  action,  he  defcribed  the  rapidity  of  his 
vidory,  by  thefe  three  remarkable  words ;  Veni, 
viDi,  vici :  I  came,  fav%r,  and  conquered.  And  when 
he  triumphed  on  this  occafion,  he  caufed  a  tablet  to 
be  carried  in  the  procciTion,  with  thele  very  words  in- 
fcribed  en  it  in  capitals. 
Appian.  In  eff^cft  Ciefar  might  well  boafl;  to  have  compleatly 
Mithrid.  fubdued  his  enemy  by  the  gain  of  this  fmgle  battle  : 
for  by  it  he  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Pharnaces  having 
retired  to  Sinope,  was  purfued  thither  by  Domitius, 
who  compelled  him  to  quit  that  city,  and  foon  after 
the  whole  country.  Through  his  foolifli  ambition, 
he  now  found  he  had  no  place  left,  where  to  feek 
protection.  For  the  Bofphorus  was  in  the  hands  of 
Afander,  who  had  revolted,  as  has  been  related.  So 
that  when  this  fugitive  Prince  v/as  difpofed  to  return 
home  to  his  kingdom,  he  found  the  rebel  in  a  conditioii 
to  difpute  him  the  poflefllon.     This  drew  on  a.  battle 
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wherein  Pharnaces  was  flain.     Such  was  the  end  of  all  A.  R.  705. 
his  ambitious  projeds.  ^'"^-  ^• 

Ca^far,  at  laft  at  liberty  to  return  to  Rome,  lofl  no  Hirt.  * 
time  after  the  vidory  over  Pharnaces.     He  fet  out 
the  very  next  day,  efcorted  by  a  party  of  horfe,  or- 
dering the  fixth  legion  to  follow  him,  and  receive  in 
Italy  the  reward  due  to  foldiers,  v/ho  had  done  fo 
much  and  fuch  great  fervices  for  their  General.     In 
paffing  through  Gallo-grscia  and  Bithynia,  he  fettled 
the  affairs  of  the  Princes,  and  inhabitants  of  thofe 
countries :  and  it  was   then  he  took  his  revenge  on 
Dejotarus,  to    whom,  according  to  Cicero,  he  had  a  cic.  Phil, 
perfonal  hatred.     He  exa6led  large  fums   of  money  -i-  94*  95- 
from   him:  took  from  him   Armenia,  which  the  Se- 
nate had  given  him,  and  beftowed  it  on  Ariobarzanes  : 
he  alfo  ftripped  him  of  part  of  Galio-graecia,  and  made 
a  prefent  of  it  to   Mithridates  of  Pergamus.     This  Dio. 
fame  Mithridates  was  by  him  ordered  to  make  war  on 
Afander,  and  appointed  Kiiig  of  the  Bofphorus,  when 
he  had  conquered  it. 

We  know  not  particularly,  what  other  regulations 
C^far  made,  with  refpecl  to  all  thofe  countries  and 
with  refped  to  Afia  properly  fo  called.  We  only 
know,  that  his  great  application  was  to  raife  money 
by  all  forts  of  means.  He  caufed  payment  to  be 
made  of  thofe  fums  of  money,  v/hich  had  been  pro- 
-  mifed  Pompey,  exading  at  the  fame  time  frefh  ones 
on  various  pretences.  He  made  no  fcruple  to  plun- 
der temples,  and  received  a  great  number  of  golden 
crowns  from  the  Princes  and  inhabitants  of  different 
cities  and  countries.  In  this  he  only  ftuck  to  his 
principles,  of  which  he  made  no  fecret :  faying, 
"  There  are  two  expedients  absolutely  neceffary  for 
eftablifhing  and  confirming  a  government,  foldiers 
and  money  :  And  thefe  two  expedients  mutually  affid 
each  other.  By  money,  foldiers  are  raifed,  and  fe- 
cured  to  your  intereft  •,  and  by  the  foldiers  arms, 
money  is  levied  :  and  if  either  of  thefe  expedients 
fail,  the  other  cannot  long  fubfift."  Such  were  his 
thoughts,  and  fuch  was  his  difcourfe,  which  implied 
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A.  R.  705- no  more  than  the  truth ;  but  which  to  be  lawfully  put 
in  pradlice,  fuppofes  it  to  be  done  by  a  legal  authority, 
and  to  fome  lawful  end. 

Caifar,  having  with  his  ufual  application  dif- 
patched  all  the  affairs  which  detained  him  in  the 
Eaftern  countries,  hurried  away  for  Italy,  where  he 
arrived  Iboner  than  was  expedled.  But  before  I  begin 
the  relation  of  his  tranfa6tions  there,  it  is  neceffary  for 
me  to  take  notice  of  feveral  events,  which  have  not 
yet  found  place  in  my  narration.  In  the  firft  place 
therefore,  I  Ihall  give  an  account  of  the  war  in  lUy- 
ricum,  between  the  two  fadions  which  then  divided 
the  empire :  In  the  next  place,  I  fhall  relate  fome  par- 
ticular fa6ls,  which  concern  fome  Romans  of  diftinc- 
tion  and  certain  people  of  Greece.  And  fhall  defer 
giving  any  account  of  the  increafe  of  the  vanquifhed 
party  in  Africa,  and  of  the  commotions  in  Spain,  un- 
till  it  fhall  be  neceffary  for  me  to  fpeak  of  C^far's  wars 
in  thofe  two  provinces. 


SECT.     II. 

^he  war  in  Illyricum  between  the  partizans  of  C<efar  and 
Pompey.  Calenus  takes  Athens,  Megara  and  Pekpon- 
ficjus^  for  C^far.  Death  of  Jppius  Claudius.  Pre- 
di£iion  of  the  Pythian  Oracle,  Sulpicius  and  Marcel- 
lus  make  choice  of  a  voluntary  exile.  Confiancy  of  Mar- 
cellus.  Cicero  is  ill  treated  by  his  brother  and  nephew. 
An  account  of  Cicero's  difquietudes  during  his  flay  at 
.  Brundufmm.  He  goes  to  Ccefar,  and  is  favourably  re- 
leived.  State  cf  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia. 
Cafar  appointed  'Dictator ^  and  M.  Anthony  General  of 
the  horfe.  Mifcondu5i  of  Anthony,  His  rapine  and 
irjuftice.  Commotions  in  Rome  occafioned  by  Dolabella 
the  Tribune.  Cafar,  on  his  return  to  Rome^  quells 
thefe  troubles,  without  examining  into  pafl  fa5ls.  Ca- 
Jar  endeavours  to  raife  money  at  any  rate.  He  makes 
a  fale  of  the  effects  of  the  defeated  party,  particularly 
fQYnpefs,  which  are  bought  by  Anthony.     Dif contents 
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heiwixt  Ca[ar  and  Anthony  on  this  head.  C^far  in- 
gratiates himfelf  with  the  ■people.  Rewards  the  leaders 
of  his  party.  Calenus  and  Vatinius  appointed  Confuls. 
Cafar  caufes  himfelf  to  be  nominated  l.  iSlator  and  Con- 
ful  for  the  enfuing  year,  and  takes  Lepidus  for  his  Col- 
legue  in  the  Confulfhip,  and  for  his  General  of  the  hoyfe. 
Sedition  among  the  Veteran  foldiers.  Cafar  appeofes 
it  by  his  rejolution.  The  principles  of  his  condu3i  in 
regard  to  his  foldiers. 

WE  have  feen  that  Pompey's    party    was    too  A.  R.  705. 
ftrong  for  Csfar's   in  lilyricum.     However,  ^^^-  ^• 
the  city  of  Salons  the  capital  of  the  country  v/ithftood  caef  deB. 
the  torrent,  and   even   maintained  a  fiege  againft  M.  C.l.  III.  9. 
Odlavius.     This  Lieutenant  of  Pompey,  who,  with 
the  afTillance  of  Libo,  had  drove  out  Dolabella,  and 
taken  C.  Antonius  prifoner,  endeavoured  at  firft  to 
perfuade  the  Romans,  fettled  in  Salon^e,  and  mafters 
of  the  place,  to  open  the  gates  to  him.     But  not  be- 
ing able  to  fucceed,  he  refolved  to  attack  the  city  and 
take  it  by   ftorm.     The   Romans,  who   defended   ir, 
were  determined,  notwithftanding  their  fev/  numbers, 
to  abide  all  extremities,  fooner  than  forfeit  their  fide- 
lity to  Csefar  ;  and  rather  than  furrender,  they  fet  at 
liberty  all  their  Haves   capable  of  bearing  arms,  and 
cut  off  their  women's  hair,  to  make  ufe  of  k  in  the'ir 
engines  of  war. 

06lavius,  perceiving  their  obflinacy,  befieged  the 
city  in  form,  and  formed  five  camps  round  Salona;. 
The  befieged  made  a  vigorous  defence  :  and  although 
they  were  in  great  want  of  provifions,  they  held  out 
for  a  confiderable  time.  Until  one  day  about  noon, 
obferving  that  06lavius's  foldiers  were  not  at  their 
polls,  and  feemed  remifs  in  their  duty,  they  diilribu- 
ted  their  women  and  children  round  the  walls,  to 
make  a  falfe  fhow  to  the  enemy  •,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  themfelves,  fupported  by  the  ilaves  to  whom 
they  had  given  freedom,  made  fo  vigorous  and  weil- 
condu(5ted  a  fally,  that  they  carried  Odlavius's  five 
c^mps,  one  after  the  other.  This  obliged  him  to 
*  O  4  raife 
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A.R.  705.raife  the  fiege  :  So  making  what  hafte  he  could  to  his 
Ant.  c.  fjiips  ^ith  the  broken  remains  of  his  troops,  he  re- 
^'^'      turned  to  Epirus.  This  affair  happened  while  Pompey 
was  yet  at  Dyrrachium. 

The  Romans  of  Salonas  had  applied  to  Cgefar,  dur- 
ing the  fiege,  for  a  reinforcement,  but  he  had  not 
been  able  to  fend  them  any.  The  fummer  following, 
the  fame  in  which  he  engaged  Pompey,  Cornificius 
came  by  his  order  into  lUyricum,  with  two  legions. 
He  there  had  a  double  war  to  carry  on,  with  the  na- 
tives, and  with  M.  Oftavius,  who  after  the  battle  of 
Pharfalia,  had  returned  into  the  gulph  with  his  fleet, 
and  endeavoui-ed  tp  draw  over  to  his  party,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  little  ifles,  and  of  the  coafts  of  lUyricum. 
Cornificius,  by  a  conduft  equally  adive  and  prudent, 
continually  gained  fome  advantage  over  thefe  two- 
fold enemies. 

When  Csfar  was  in  purfuit  of  Pompey,  he  was  in- 
formed that  fsveral  of  the  vanquifhed  party  had  f^ung 
themfelves,  in  great  bodies,  into  Illyricum,  on  the 
fide  of  Macedonia.  He  was  apprehenfive  that  they 
there  might  become  powerful,  and  imagined,  that 
Cornificius  had  need  of  a  reinforcement.  He  there- 
fore ordered  Gabinius  to  march  into  that  province  with 
fome  new  raifed  legions.  Gabinius  was  one  of  Pom- 
pey's  creatures,  but  had  joined  Caefar  in  acknowledg- 
ment for  having  recalled  him  from  exile,  by  the  law 
pafTed  in  his  firft  Didatorfnip.  Though  his  principles 
were  bad,  he  neverthelefs  was  brave,  but  he  main^ 
tained  not  on  this  occafion  the  reputation  he  had  for- 
merly acquired  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt  •,  and  at  the 
fame  time  his  hopes  began  to  flatter  him,  and  fortune 
feemed  inclined  to  favour  him,  he  met,  in  Illyricum, 
with  infamy,  and  death. 

Illyricum  being  a  barren  country,  it  was  not  an 
eafy  matter  for  Gabinius  to  fubfifl;  an  army  there, 
cfpecially  as  the  inhabitants  were  no  friends  to  Casfar's 
party.  It  was  then  the  moft:  rigid  time  of  the  year, 
and  the  winter,  befides  incommoding  the  troops  by 
its  fevere  cold,  prevented  any  convoys  coming  by  fea. 

Gabi- 
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Gabinius,  having  to  contend  with  all  thefe  difficulties,  A.  R.  70s* 
made  feveral  attempts,  and  as  often  failed :  he  attacked  ^^*  ^ 
caftles  garrifoned  by  the  Barbarians,  and  was  repulfed 
with  lofs.  The  confequence  of  which  was,  that  he 
became  contemptible  to  his  enemies ;  fo  that  when  he 
returned  to  Salonae  they  attacked  his  army,  beat  him, 
and  killed  a  great  number  of  his  people.  Gabinius, 
having  retired  into  the  city  with  the  remains  of  his  de- 
feat, was  there  feized  with  a  diftemper  of  which  he 
foon  after  died. 

By  his  defeat  and  death,  06tavius  became  abfolute 
in  the  province.  His  fleet  commanded  at  fea  :  and 
the  natives  of  the  country  were  his  friends.  Cornifi- 
cius  preffed  on  all  fides  with  difficulty  kept  his  ground, 
and  Casfar,  then  fhut  up  in  Alexandria,  was  at  too 
great  a  diflance,  and  too  much  employed,  to  think  of 
Illyricum.  The  only  refource  for  Ca^far's  party  in 
this  country,  was  a  man,  who  has  hitherto  appeared  in 
hiftory,  as  a  perfon  of  a  mean  foul,  and  depraved  mo- 
rals, but  who  neverthelefs  was  of  great  intrepidity, 
and  underftood  perfe6lly  well  the  art  of  war. 

The  man  I  mean  is  Vatinius ;  who  was  then  at 
Brundufium  ;  and  being  applied  to  by  Cornificius  to 
come  to  his  affiftance,  notwithftanding  an  indifpofition 
he  then  laboured  under,  undertook  and  executed  this 
expedition,  with  a  refolution  truly  commendable.  He 
had  with  him  a  good  number  of  veteran  foldiers,  who 
had  been  left  behind  at  Brundufium,  on  account  of 
ficknefs,  at  the  time  C^efar's  legions  went  into  Greece. 
But  he  wanted  Ihips,  or  at  leaft  he  had  not  fufficient 
to  form  a  fleet  capable  of  engaging  Odavius :  Where- 
upon he  wrote  to  Fufius  Calenus,  whom  Csfar  had 
left  in  Achaia,  to  fend  him  as  many  as  he  had  occa- 
fion  for  J  but  this  fupply  not  coming  fo  foon  as  the 
exigence  of  affairs  required,  he  determined  to  make 
ufe  of  fuch  as  he  had.  To  fome  large  fliips  of  war 
which  were  in  the  port  of  Brundufium,  he  made  an 
addition  of  great  numbers  of  fmall  veflTels,  which  he 
armed  with  beaks :  and  on  board  this  fleet,  compofed 
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A.R.  705.  ill  this  manner,  he  embarked  his  veteran  troops,  and 
47*.   '  g^^^  chace  to  0<5tavius. 

This  latter  actually  fled  from  Vatinius,  and  even 
raifed  the  fiege  of  Epidaurus,  which  was  then  begun. 
But  having  had  information  of  the  flrength  .of  the 
enemy's  fleet,  and  knowing  his  own  to  be  far  fupe- 
rior  in  number  and  rate  of  fhips,  he  halted  in  a  port 
of  a  little  ifland  called  Tauris,  and  made  all  the  ne- 
cefl^ary  difpofltions  for  an  engagement.  As  Vatinius 
purfued  his  courfe,  he  faw,  all  on  a  fudden,  06lavius';s 
fleet  coming  out  of  harbour  in  line  of  battle. 

Surprifed  he  was,  but  not  difconcerted  :  he  imme- 
diately gave  the  fignal  for  fight ;  and  being  fenfible 
that  his  fhips  could  not  engage  the  enemy's  but  at 
great  difadvantage,  he  determined  to  reft  the  aflfair 
entirely  on  courage,  and  accordingly  ordered  the 
galley  on  which  he  was  aboard,  and  which  was  of 
five  banks  of  oars,  to  attack  the  Admiral-galley  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  firft  fhock,  which  was  v£ry  violent, 
0(ftavius's  galley  loft  its  beak.  Immediately  the  vef- 
fels  of  both  parties  moved  up  to  the  affiftance  of  their 
Chiefs,  and  as  they  clofed  in  on  all  fides,  there  was 
no  longer  a  pofllbility  of  working  any  of  them.  It  was 
now  a  clofe  engagement,  and  nothing  could  have  hap- 
pened more  favourable  for  Vatinius's  foldiers,  whofe 
bravery  and  experience  afllired  them  vidlory,  as '  foon 
as  they  could  have  an  opportunity  of  boarding.  Oc- 
tavius's  galley  was  funk  ^  many  others  Ihared  the  fame 
fate,  or  were  taken  •,  numbers  of  his  foldiers  were  kill- 
ed or  drowned  -,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  him- 
felf  efcaped  with  fome  few  ftiips.  Vatinius,  after  the 
victory,  went  to  refrefli  himfeif  in  the  port,  which 
Odavius  had  juft  quitted. 

This  vitStory  was  decifive.  06lavius  fled  to  the 
coaft  of  Greece,  from  whence  he  went  to  Sicily,  and 
afterwards  into  Africa.  No  veflTel  under  Pompey's 
colours  dared  appear  in  the  Adriatic :  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Illyricum  obeyed  the  laws  of  Csefar,  and  the 
orders  of  Cornificius.  Vatinius  after  this  glorious  ex- 
ploit returned  to  Brundufium,  without  the  lofs  of  a 
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fingle  lliip,  or  even,  if  you  take  literally  the  exprefllon  ^|^^-^^s« 
of  the  ancient  hiftorian,  of  a  *  fingle  man.  4.7. 

In  Greece,  the  Athenians  and  Megarians  had  with  ^Jo-. 
difficulty  received  Cjefar's  yoke.  This  General,  ere  PP^^' 
the  battle  of  Pharfalia  had  been  fought,  had  fent 
Fufius  Calenus,  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  detach- 
ment, to  make  war  againft  Pompey's  Lieutenants, 
who  were  in  pofTeflion  of  the  Southern  provinces. 
Fufius  would  have  been  glad  to  have  penetrated  into 
Pcloponnefus  ;  but  Rutilius  Lupus,  one  of  the  Chiefs 
of  the  contrary  party,  having  taken  the  precaution  to 
raife  a  wall  crofs  the  Ifthmus,  Fufius  went  and  laid 
fiege  to  Athens,  and  immediately  took  the  Piraeus, 
whofe  fortifications  had  been  raifed  by  Sylla.  Never- 
thelefs  the  Athenians  were  fo  obftinately  fet  againft 
Casfar,  that  they  ftill  held  out,  till  hearing  of  Pom- 
pey's defeat,  they  opened  their  gates  to  Calenus. 
Csefar,  whofe  clemency  they  implored  by  their  de- 
puties, pardoned  them,  not  without  reproaching 
them  in  the  following  manner  :  "  f  Muft  you  ever 
"  be  indebted  to  the  glory  of  your  anceftors,  for  pro- 
"  tefting  you  from  a  punifhment,  which  your  own 
"  a6lions  have  incurred  ?" 

The  inhabitants  of  Megara  fhould  have  followed 
the  example  of  the  Athenians,  in  their  fubmiflion. 
But,  to  their  misfortune,  they  were  obftinate  enough 
to  ftand  a  fiege.  After  a  pretty  long  refiftance,  per-  piut.Brut. 
ceiving  the  enemy  intended  to  ftorm  the  city,  they 
thought  of  letting  loofe  fome  lions,  which  Cafiius 
had  left  to  be  taken  care  of  in  their  city,  till  he  fiiould 
fend  for  them  to  Rome,  for  the  games  he  intended 
to  give  on  his  being  chofen  ^dile  -,  which  office  he 
then  made  application  for.  But  the  lions  were  no 
fooner  at  liberty  than,  inftead  of  feizing  Calenus's 
foldiers,  they  turned  on  the  Megarians  themfelves, 
and  tore  feveral  of  them  to  pieces,  lb  that  they  be- 
came  objects  of  compaffion  and  horror  to  their  very 

*  Suis  omnibus  incolumibus. 
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A.  R.  705-  enemies.  The  reft  of  the  inhabitants  were  fold  to 
\^'  '  flavery.  But  Calenus  had  fo  much  confideration  and 
compafTion  for  them,  as  to  fell  them  to  buyers  who 
had  fome  friendfhip  for  them,  and  that  at  a  very 
moderate  price ;  to  the  intent  that  thefe  unfortunate 
Megarians  might  have  it  in  their  power  to  ranfom 
themfelves,  and  that  fo  ancient  and  illuftrious  a  city 
might  be  able  to  recover  itfelf. 

C^far's  vidtory  at  Pharfalia  opened  a  pafTage  for 
Calenus  into  Peloponnefus.  He  marched  towards 
Patr^e,  where  Cato,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
after  leaving  the  ille  of  Corcyra,  had  brought  the 
chief  part  of  Pompey's  fleet.  On  his  approach, 
Cato  retired  :  and  Calenus  met  with  no  further  op- 
pofition  throughout  all  Greece. 

I  have  only  now  to  take  notice  of  fome  particular 
fads,  which  ought  not  to  be  paflfed  over  in  filencc. 
And  the  firft  of  this  kind  which  occurs  to  me,  is  the 
death  of  Appius  Claudius.  A  man  more  eminent  on 
account  of  his  rank  and  family,  than  for  his  merit, 
but  whofe  high  birth  has  given  him  a  place  among 
j^  ^  J  the  moft  illuftrious  citizens  of  Rome,  He  had  fol- 
V.  '  *  lowed  Pompey,  whofe  eldeft  -fon  had  married  his 
daughter,  and  had  been  deputed  by  that  General,  at 
the  comm.encement  of  the  war,  to  command  in  Achaia. 
Appius,  being  very  uneafy,  and  apprehending  a  re- 
verie of  fortune,  more  on  his  own  account,  than  in 
confideration  of  the  caufe  he  had  efpoufed,  deter- 
mined to  confult  the  oracle  at  Delphos,  on  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  war.  He  had  even  been  addicted  to  divi- 
nation in  all  its  branches,  and  had  made  a  ferious  ftudy 
of  this  pretended  fcience.  The  difficulty  here  was  to 
make  the  Pythia  fpeak.  For  the  oracle  had  been  fo 
long  negledled,  and  the  Prieftefs  got  fo  little  honour 
and  profit  by  the  exercife  of  her  function,  that  it  wa$ 
not  worth  her  while  to  expofe  herfelf  to  the  fatigue 
and  danger  of  the  frantic  rage,  which  the  exhalations 
of  the  grot  of  Apollo  excited' in  her.  She  therefore 
refufed  to  enter  the  cave,  and  to  place  herfelf  on  the 
Tripod,  till  Appius  made  ufe  of  his  authority,   and 
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compelled  her  to  a  compliance.  Whereupon  (he  re- A. R.7a5, 
turned  him  this  anfwer  :  "  *  Roman,  this  war  is  none  ^^)\  ^' 
»*  of  your  concern  ;  you  fhall  obtain  the  country  of 
"  Eubcea."  This  predi6tion,  which  feems  to  have  been 
adapted  to  the  inclinations  of  Appius,  which  doubt- 
lefs  the  Pythia  was  not  unacquainted  with,  had  a  dif- 
ferent event,  than  what  he,  to  whom  it  was  addreffed, 
expefted.  He  was  in  hopes,  that  undifturbed  in  fome 
corner  of  Eubosa,  he  might  fee  the  whole  univerfe  in 
a  ferment,  without  being  affefted  by  its  emotions. 
In  effedl  he  avoided  the  difafters  of  the  war,  but  it 
was  by  a  difeafe,  which  brought  him  to  his  grave. 
Pompey  appointed  Rutilius  Lupus  his  fuccefibr,  who 
built  the  wall  crofs  the  Ifthmus,  as  has  been  related. 

After  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  two  iljullrious  fugi^ 
tives,  Serv.  Sulpicius  and  M.  Marcellus,  agreed  Jn 
the  fame  meafures  with  regard  to  their  condu6l,  tho' 
otherwife  of  very  different  characters.  We  have  {z^x\ 
them  joint  Confuls,  and  found  that  at  the  time  Mar- 
cellus treated  Caefar  with  great  haughtinefs,  Sulpicius 
was  always  inclined  to  be  more  moderate.  As  to  the 
latter  he  was  of  a  very  mild  difpofition,  and  was  one 
of  the  laft  vfho  determined  to  go  iirro  Greece,  in 
order  to  join  Pompey,  and  what  induced  him  ac 
length  to  take  this  hazardous  reiolution,  was  proba- 
bly the  ill  fuccefs  which  feemed  at  iirft  to  threaten 
Casfar,  in  the  Spanilh  war  againft  Afranius  and  Pe- 
treius.  For  Pompey  was  no  fooner  defeated  than 
Sulpicius  gave  over  all  thoughts  of  war.  He  feems. 
even  to  have  done  more,  and  to  have  at  the  fame; 
time  taken  the  |  refolution  of  giving  up  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  living  in  his  native  country.  He  therefore 
retired  to  fome  city  of  Greece  or  Afia,  in  order  to  pafs 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  ftudy  of  philofophy, 
and  polite  learning,  to  which  he   had  always  greatly 

♦  Nihil  ad  te  hoc,  Romane,  bellmn  pertinet.  Eubcea  Ccsla  obtj- 
nebis.    Val.  Max.  I.  8.  Orgs.  VI.  15. 

f  What  I  here  mention  of  Sulpicius,  is  not  aftuallv  related  of  him 
by  any  author,  but  I  infer  it  frora  Ibme  paiTages  in  Cicero,  par,ticur 
larly  in  the  feventh  letter  of  XI.  book  to  Atticus,  and  of  the  third  af 
the  IV.  book,  ad  Farail. 
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A.  R.  705.  applied  himfelf.     But  Csefar,  who  paid  great  regard 
*~^^^'  ^*  to  mildnefs  and  moderation,  drew  him  fome  time  after 
from  this  inadion,  and  appointed   him  Proconfal  of 
Achaia,  as   I  fliall  hereafter  have  occafion  to  men- 
tion. ' 

As  for  M.  Marcellus,  Sulpicius's  Collegue,  it  is  a 
known  fa(5t  he  retired  to  Mitylene,  and  there  applied 
himfelf  more  than  ever  to  the  ftudy  of  eloquence  and 
philofophy,  having  for  his  inftruftor  Cratippus  the 
philofopher,  who  is  well  known  by  the  commendations 
Cicero  beilows  on  him  in  feveral  palTages.  As  Mar- 
cellus was  of  a  great  foul,  philofophy  to  him  was  not 
a  barren  fpeculation :  by  its  afliftance  he  fuftained  the 
traverfes  of  fortune  with  conftancy,  and  found  in  the 
uprightnefs  and  purity  of  his  intentions,  a  confolation 
for  the  chance  of  events.  Brutus,  *  fpeaking  as  in- 
terlocutor in  one  of  Cicero's  dialogues,  exprefTes  great 
admiration  of  his  conftancy.  But  he  has  exprefled 
himfelf  more  fully,  and  with  more  energy,  in  a  work 
of  his  own,  of  which  Seneca  has  preferved  fome  very 
memorable  pafTages.  "If  have  (tttn^  faid  he,  Mar- 
cellus in  his  exile  at  Mitylene,  enjoying  all  the  feli- 
city that  human  nature  is  capable  of,  and  more  de- 
firous  than  ever  of  ufeful  knowledge.  And  when  I 
left  him,  I  could  not  think  I  was  taking  leave  of  a 
banifhed  man,  but  rather  that  I  myfelf  was  going 
into  banllliment."  He  added,  that  C^efar  had  pafTed 
by  Mitylene,  without  making  any  (lay  there,  becaufe 
he  could  not  fupport  the  fight  of  a  man  of  fo  much 
merit,  reduced  to  a  fituation  fo  unworthy  of  him. 
*'  How  glorious  was  it  for  Marcellus,  fays  Seneca, 

•  Maxime  laudandus  eft,  qui  hoc  tempore   ipfo confoleturTc 

quum  confcientia  optimas  mentis,  turn  etiam  ufurpatione  &  renova- 
tione  doftrinas.  Vidi  enim  Mityleuis  nuper  virum,  atquc,  ut  dixi, 
vidi  plane  virum.     Cic.  Bruto,  n.  250. 

-f-  Brutus  ait  fe  vidifle  Marceilum  Mitj'lenis  exfulantcm,  &,  quan- 
tum modo  natura  hominis  pateretur,  beatiffime  viventem  ;  neque  un- 
quambonarum  Artium  cupidiorem,  quamillo  tempore.  Itaque  adjicit, 
vifum  fibi  fe  magis  in  exfilium  ire,  qui  fine  illo  rediturus  efiet,  quam 
ilium  in  exfilio  relinqui—— Ilium  exlUlem  Brutus  relinquere  non  po-  . 
tuit,  Casfar  videre.  Contigit  enim  illi  teftimonium  utnufque.  Bru- 
tus fine  Marcello  reverti  fe  doluit,  Cael'ar  erubuit.  Sen.  dc  Confol. 
ad  H^lv,  n.  9, 

that 
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that  in  his  exile  he  flionld  create  envy  in  Brutus,  and  A.R.  705- 
confufion  in  C^efar.  Each  of  them  has  beftowed  a  ^^^j^' 
.  very  honourable  commendation  on  him  ;  Brutus  was 
concerned  to  return  to  Rome  without  him,  and  Casfar 
was  alhamed."  It  was  on  Casfar's  return  from  Afia, 
after  defeating  Pharnaces,  that  Brutus,  who  accom- 
panied him,  vifited  Marcellus  at  Mitylene. 

I  fcarce  know  of  any  but  Sulpicius  and  M.  Mar^ 
cellus,  who  thus  made  choice  of  a  voluntary  exile, 
after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia.  As  for  the  reft,  thofe 
who  did  not  join  Cato,  in  order  to  renew  the  war  in 
Africa,  had  recourfe  to  the  conqueror's  clemency,  and 
applied  for  leave  to  return  into  Italy,  and  to  Rome. 
Many  of  thefe  latter  remained  in  Achaia  under  Cale- 
nus,  waiting  for  a  decifion  of  their  fate  from  Ciefar's 
hands,  whom  other  bufinefs  employed  for  a  long  time 
in  Alexandria.  They  all  of  them  fooner  or  later  ob- 
tained what  they  defired  :  but  we  are  not  able  to  be 
particular  on  this  head,  unlefs  as  to  what  regards  the 
two  Q^  Cicero's,  father  and  fon,  who  on  this  occa- 
fion  adted  an  unbecoming  part. 

It  muft  be  remembered,  that  Q^  Cicero,  brother  to  Ck.  ad  _ 
the  Orator,  had  ferved  as  Caefar's  Lieutenant  in  Gaul.  -^'^'•^•■^^ 
This  however  did  not  prevent  his  fiding  with  Pompey 
in  the  civil  war,  which   could  not  but  be  highly  dif- 
pleafmg  to  his  former  General.  Befides,  Caefar  thought 
that  he  was  the  occafion  of  his  brother's  leaving  Italy, 
and  *  had    beat  up  for  him.     This  is  the  exprefTion 
he  made  ufe  of,  to  imply  the  fignal  of  his  departure. 
Cicero  wasat  Brundufium,  in  great  anxiety  as  to  what 
treatment  he  was  to  exped,  when  he  was  informed  of 
this  expreflion  of  C?efar :  and  though  he  had  already 
■caufe  to  complain  of  his  brother  •,  yet  as  he  had  even 
had   a  great  affecflion   and  regard  for  him,   he  imme^ 
diarely  wrote  to  Csefar,  in  the  following  terms.     "  I 
am  f  not  lefs  fenfibly  concerned  for  my  brother,  than 

for 

•  Quintum  fratrum  lituum  me<e  profe£lionls  fuilTe.  txc.  ad  Att. 
XI.  11. 

f  De  Quinto  fratre  meo  non  minus  laboro,  quim  de  me  ipib  :  fed 
eum  tibi  commeiidars  hoc  lueo  tempore  non  audeo.     Illud  duntaxat 
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A.  R. 705.  for  myfelf :  and  though   in  ray   prefent   fituatioR,  it 
'^'•^'    would  be  prefumption  in  me  to  fpeak   in  his  behalf, 
yet  thus   far  I   dare  venture  to  intreat  you   not  cofl 
think,  that   it  was  through  his   fault  that  I  failed  ia" 
duty,  or  affeftion  to  you.     He   always  exhorted  me 
to  remain  in  your  intereft  :  and  when  we  fet  out  to- 
gether from  Italy,   he  only  accompanied  me,  not  led 
me,   in  that  journey.     In  all  other  refpeds,  it  would 
be  improper  for  me  to  intercede  for  him  :    and  youc  || 
natural  mildnefs,  and  the  friendlhip  fubfifting  betwixd 
you  and  him,  muft  determine  you.     But  if  the  coiir 
fideration  of  my  name  can  be  of  no  fervice  to  him, 
at  leaft  I  beg,  and  repeat  my  inftances,  that  it  may  (^\ 
him  no  detriment."  J 

This  letter,  which  is  full  of  brotherly  affedion,  isl] 
at  the  fame  time  wrote  with  great  prudence  and  cir>^' 
cumfpe6lion,  and  does  honour  to  Cicero.     His  bro^^ 
ther  did  not   obferve  the  like  condud  in  regard  to 
him  :  for  when  he  retired  to  P^trse,   after  Pompey's- 
defeat,  he  was  not  fatisfied  with   declaiming  againft 
Cicero,   to  any  one  that  would  give  him,  the  hearing, 
he  even  contrived  to   make  Cajfar   acquainted  with 
his  unbecoming  invedtives.     And  his  fon,  a  youth  of 
9,  violent,  impetuous  temper,  went  into  Afia,  notfc 
much  with  intention  to  obtain  his  father's  pardon,  as 
to  impeach  his  uncle.     All  Csefar's  friends,  who  were  ' 
for  the  moft  part  all  Cicero's,  refented  the  ingratitude 
of  his  brother.     They  neverthelefs  were  favourable  to 
him,  knowing,  that  though  Cicero  was,  without  doubt^ 
concerned  at  the  ill  return  made  him  by  his  relations, 
yet  he  was  far  from  defiring  to  be  revenged  on  them.- 
Quintus  the   fon,  who   met  with  Casfar  at  Antioch,- 
obtained  the  pardon  he  came  to  apply  for,  through 
the  recommendation  of  Hirtius. 

tamen  audebo  petere  abs  te,  quod  te  oro,  ne  quid  exiftimes  ab  illo 
faftum  efle,  quo  minus  mea  in  te  officia  conftarent,  minufve  te  dili-' 
gerem  :  potiufque  femper  ilium  audlorem  noftrae  conJuinStionis  fuifle, 
meique  itineris  comitem,  non  ducem.  Quare  ceteris  in  rebus  tan- 
tum  ei  tribues,  quantum  humanitas  tua  veftraque  amicitia  poftulat. 
Ego  ei  ne  quid  apud  te  obfim,  id  te  vehementer  etiam  atque  etiaia- 
TogOt    Id.  ibid.  li 
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This  was  not  the  only  vexation  Cicero  met  with, -^^^  705- 
.during  his  flay  at  Brundiifium ;    not  to  mention  his     ^y. 
domeftic  affairs,  his  eflate  running  to    ruin,  the  bad  Cic.  ad^ 
ceconomy  of  his  wife,   the  unhappy  fituation  of  his    "* '  ^^' 
favourite  daughter  Tullia,  who  v/as  obhged  to  be  di- 
vorced from  Dolabella,  and  had  not  wherewith  to  fup- 
port  her  rank.     All  thefe  fafts  concern  Cicero's  pri- 
vate life,  and  are  no  part  of  a  general  hiflory.     But 
befides  lb  many  fubjeds  of  grief,  the  cruel  uncertainty 
he  remained  in  for  near  a  year,  was  to  him  fo  torment- 
ing, that  he  was  abfolutely  dilpirited. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Brundufium,  he  ran  a  ^}^-  P^"^' 
very  great  rifk.  For  prefently  after  Anthony  alfo  ^'  ^'" 
came  there,  with  the  victorious  legions  of  Pharfaiia. 
He  might,  had  he  been  fo  difpofed,  put  Cicero  to 
death,  who  had  returned  into  Italy  of  his  own  accord, 
or  at  leaft  without  any  fign  manual  of  C^far.  An- 
thony forebore  making  ufe  of  his  power,  and  in  the 
fequel  made  great  merit  of  this  pretended  piece  of 
fervice,  which  Cicero  very  rightly  fliles  a  highway- 
man's courtefy,  who  boalts  to  have  given  a  perfon  his 
life,  becaufe  he  did  not  deprive  him  of  it.  But  at  laft 
he  acknowledges,  that  Anthony,  at  that  juncture, 
had  the  power  of  difpoiing  of  him  as  he  thought  pro- 
per. Though  he  was  freed  from  this  danger,  yet  he 
was  not  free  from  inquietude.  For  having  conceived 
hopes,  that  Csefar  would  not  be  long  before  he  came 
into  Italy,  or  at  leafl,  that  wherever  he  might  happen 
to  be,  he  would  not  fail  fending  him  fome  alTurances 
of  his  friendfhip  •,  the  Alexandrian  war  entirely  difcon-^ 
certed  him.  C^efar  was  then  too  bufy  to  think  of 
obje6ls  more  remote,  and  was  a  long  time  without 
fending  any  advices  into  Italy.  During  this  interval 
he  was  nominated  Dictator-,  and  Mark  Anthony  hav- 
ing under  him  the  title  and  authority  of  General  of 
the  horfe,  Cicero's  fate  ftill  depended  on  him. 

This  General  of  the  horfe  was  far  from  obferving" 
the  fame  moderation,  or  confining  himfclf  within  the 
fame  bounds  as  his  Didiator.  He  had  like  to  have 
fo  far  affronted  Cicero,  as  to  force  him  to  leaveItaly,on 
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A.R.  705.  the  following  pretence.    Caefar,  on  a  faiie  report  which 
Ant.  c.   i^^^  been   Ipread,    that   Cato  was  returned  into  Italvj 
Cic.  dci      and  intended  to  appear  publickly  at  Rome,  wrote  to 
Att.xi.7.  Anthony,  by  no  means  to  fuifer  it :  adding,  that  his 
intention  was,  that  no  one  of  thofe,  who  had  taken 
np  arms  againft  him,   fhould  be   permitted  to  (lay  in 
Italy,  without  his  exprefs  leave.     Anthony  acquainted 
Cicero  with  this  letter,  at  the  fame  time  making  in- 
different apologies  for  his  being  obliged  to  carry  it  in- 
to execution.     Cicero  difpatched  a  friend  to  him,  to 
reprefent,  that  it  was  by  virtue  of  a  letter  from  Do- 
labella,  wrote  by  Caefar's  order,  that  he  had  come  toajl 
Brundufium.     By  this  means  he  was  permitted  to  flay 
there  •,  but  he  had  the   mortification  to  find   the  ex- 
ception,   made   in  his  favour,  particularifed  in  the 
manifeflo   publiflied    by   Anthony,    conformable  to 
Caefar's   letter.      So  that  he   faw  himfelf  publickly 
pofled   up,  as  under  fubje£lion  to  the  conqueror,  at 
the  fame  time,  fo  many  others  either  flill  maintained 
the  caufe  of  liberty,  or  at  leafl  made  their  peace  pri- 
vately,  and    without  making  the  world   acquainted 
with  it» 

Such  treatment  could  not  but   make  him  uneafy, 
and  the  Di6tator's  filence  frill  kept  him  in  greater  per- 
plexity.    At  length,  about  the  beginning  of  June,  he 
ibid.        received    a    letter,  which,    he  was  told,  came   from 
*  '  ^''*     Casfar.     But  as  it  was  couched  in  indefinite  terms,  and. 
wrote  with  great  coolnefs,  he  fufpeded  its  being  fup- 
pofititious.     'Tis  probable  he  was  not  out  in  his  con- 
jecture, and  that  Balbus  and  Oppius,  friends  to  Csfar 
and  Cicero,  had,  in  conjundion  with  Atticus,  framed^ 
this  letter  to  comfort   and  give  eafe  to   a  man,  who 
funk  under  the  weight  of  his  afHiftions.     Cicero  re- 
Cic.  ad     rnained   two  months  longer   in  this  uncertainty.     In 
XIV.'  23.    t^^   beginning  of  Augufl   he  received   a  letter  from 
Caefar,  with  which,  he  owns  to  his  wife,   he  was  tO; 
lerably  fatisficd.     This  is  doubtlefs  the  fame  letter, 1^?  ' 
fpeaks  of,  in  his  oration  for  Ligarius,  and  wherein 
ProLig.n.  Cjefar  wifhes  him  to  continue  to  enjoy  all   tlie  prero- 
^*  gatives,  and  ail  the  honours  he  had  been  polfeiled  of, :  i; 
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at  the  fame  time  permitting  him  to  retain  the  title  of -^R-  705- 
Imperator,  with   the  Liftors  and   Fafces,  which  had  ^"^"  ^* 
contlantly  remained  with  him,  fmce  his  being  Procon- 
ful  of  Cilicia. 

Cicero,  to    his  real  evils,  added    imaginary   ones.  Cic.  ad 
He  fufpeded  the  facility  with  which   Csefar  forgave  ^"' ''''''^* 
his  enemies,  and  conceived  it  might  be  only  an  arti-^°'^'' 
fice :    and    imagined  that  the  Didtator,    not  havinp- 
aftually  time  to  examine  into  the   different  circiim- 
ftances  of  the  perfons  who   applied  to  him,  referved 
himfelf  for  a  further  inquiry,  v/hen  he  fhould  be  more 
at  leifure.     Cicero  was    not  entirely  free  from  thefe 
apprehenfions,   'till    Csfar's    return  into    Italy.     He 
went  to    meet  him,  and  was  received    by  him   in  fo 
gracious  and  frank    a  manner,   that   at  laft  he  was 
perfuaded  that  the  pait  was  entirely  forgotten. 

Csefar,  on  his  coming  to  Rome,  found  every  thin^^  piut.cic 
there  in  a  flame.  Of  which  I  muft  now  p-ive  the  reader 
fome  account. 

We  do  not  abound  in  memoirs  as  to  what  paiTed 
at  Rome,  and  in  Italy,  during  Casfar's  abfence.  He 
himfelf  is  filent  on  that  head  in  his  Commentaries  : 
and  his  continuators,  after  his  example,  have  con- 
fined themfelves  to  the  relation  of  military  tranfaclions 
only.  So  that  for  the  principal  fads  relating  to  civil 
affairs,  we  have  fcarce  any  other  authority  than  Dio, 
an  infipid  writer,  with  whom  'tis  common  to  abridq;e 
and  alter  whatever  palfes  under  his  pen,  and  who 
Ihould  be  read  with  diffidence  and  circumfpediion,  if 
you  would  not  be  led  into  very  great  errors. 

It  was  either  by  publick  report,  or  private  letters,  x^f,'' 
that  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Tharfalia  came  to 
Rome.  For  C?elar,  through  moderation  and  modcfly, 
forbore  fending  any  account  of  it  to  the  Senate  -,  not 
being  willing  to  infult  Pompey's  ill  fuccefs,  or  to  feem 
to  triumph  at  the  misfortunes  of  the  public.  I'he  city 
had  for  a  long  time  been  fubjeft  to  C?e!ar.  So  thau 
Pompey's  defeat  and  death  produced  no  other  eflecfk 
there,  than  to  Hrengthen  and  confirm  the  conqueror's 
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A.  R.  705.  power.     Every  thing   remained  quiet  during,  the  ad* 
''^'^V  ^'    miniftration  of  Servilius  Ifauricus  the  Conful.  ? 

It  was  he  doubtlefs  who,  by  virtue  of  his  poft/and 
by  order  of  the  Senate,  nominated  Caefar  Didator  for 
the  whole  enfuing  year.  The  choice  of  .a  General  of 
tiie  horfe  properly  depended  on  the  l!)id:ator :  bu^ 
Cjcfar  was  at  too  great  a  diftance  to  wait  his  orders,  : 
So  that  his  friends  procured  this  honourable  poft  for 
Anthony.  The  eledlion  of  the  other  magiftrates,  fucb 
as  Cojifuls,  Prietors,  Curule  ^diles,  and  Quseftors, 
became  impracticable  after  the  nomination  of  the 
Dictator.  As  foon  as  there  was  a  Didlator  appointed, 
his  power  abforbed  the  reft  of  the  magiftracy,  who 
had  no  longer  any  fundion,  but  fuch  as  he  pleafed 
to  afllgn  them  •,  and  he  particularly  prefided  at  elec- 
tions. This  right  in  equity  was,  in  the  prefent  cir- 
cumllances,  backed  by  force  :  and  nobody  was  fo 
hardy  as  even  to  form  conjedures  of  Cgefar's  intentions 
in  regard  to  the  adminillration,  as  Pompey's  ruin  had 
made  his  power  abfolute.  So  that  on  the  firft"  of  Ja- 
nuary there  was  no  other  magiftrate  in  the  whole  em- 
pire (the  Tribunes  and  ^diles  of  the  people  excepted) 
but  C^far,  Didator,  then  fliut  up  in  Alexandria,  and 
Mark  Anthony,  General  of  the  horfe,  enjoying  in 
Rome  an  unlimited,   undivided  power. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  adminiftration 
to  have  fallen  into  worfe  hands  :  nor  can  any  thing  be 
imagined  more  vicious,  or  more  indecent  than  An- 
cic.Pliii.  thony's  pcrfonal  behaviour.  Conftant  debaucheries, 
II.  n.  63.  drunkennefs,  the  low  company  of  buffoons  and  ac- 
Fiul^An-  t»"cffes,  intemperance  to  that  txQtk^  as  even  to  vomit 
ton.  in  the   Forum,  and  in   the  execution  of  his   office  : 

thefe  were  the  fcenes  wherewith  Rome  was  entertained 
by  its  fingle  magiftrate.  And  it  was  thought  very 
extraordinary  that,  at  the  time  Casfar  expofed  himfelf 
to  the  greateft  fatigues,  and  confronted  the  greateft. 
dangers,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  of  fuch  im- 
portance, and  of  fo  great  difficulty  •  he,  who  appeared 
the  chief  of  his  party,  fhould  have  no  other  concern 
than  what  to  cat,  and  wherewith  to  get  drunk. 

Yet 
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Yet  this  fhamelefs  manner  of  living  in  Anthony,  A.  R.  7'55' 
liurt  none,  but  himfelf  j  but  his  rapine  and  exactions  *'^"'^j>- 
were  the  ruin  of  many  citizens.  Defcended  from  a 
prodigal,  extravagant  father,  and  he  himfelf  ftill  more 
prodigal  and  extravagant,  one  may  guefs  at  the  ill 
fituation  of  his  affairs.  Seeing  therefore  the  power  in 
his  hands,  he  made  ufe  of  that  opportunity  to  retrieve 
his  fortune,  or  rather,  to  indulge  his  rage  of  expence. 
He  pillaged  on  all  fides,  fold  publickly  the  laws  of 
property,  bellowing  on  fome,  eftates,  which  they  had 
no  right  to,  and  taking  from  others,  their  lawful  inhe- 
ritance. It  may  be  imagined  he  did  not  want  for  pre- 
tences, in  a  city  abounding  with  malecontents,  and 
whofe  citizens,  for  the  mod  part,  regretted  the  lofs  of 
the  ancient  manner  of  government,  and  only  fubmitted 
to  the  reigning  tyranny,  through  neceflity. 

He  alfo  endeavoured  to  terrify  people  into  obedience,  diq. 
For  which  purpofe,  when  he  prefided  at  the  public  af- 
femblies  and  games,  he  kept  his  fword  by  his  fide, 
which  had  never  been  done  before  in  Rome  *,  and  was 
always  accompanied  by  a  number  of  foldiers  ready  to 
put  his  orders  in  execution. 

The   city,    by   refigning   its   liberty,    might  have 
hoped  to  have  been  no  longer  embroiled  :  but  Dola- 
bella  would  not  permit  the  Romans  to  enjoy  that  flen- 
der  confolation.     He  was  a  young  man  of  great  parts 
and   courage,  bold   and   ambitious,  and  further,  in- 
'  volved  in  debt,  as  were  the  majority  of  thofe  who  had 
"fided  with  Csefar.     In  order  to  get  rid  of  all  his  cre- 
ditors,   and   at   the  fame   time   make  a  number  of 
friends,  by  a  projeft  which  could  not  fail  pleafing  the 
majority   of  the   vidorious   party,    he   revived   the 
'fcheme  attempted  the  preceding  year  by  Coelius,  and 
■  T'efolved  to  procure  an  a<ft  of  infolvency.     The  office 
jpf  Tribune  of  the  people,  which  fubfifted,  even  when 
"air  other  offices  were  vacant,  was  the  only'  method  for 
,Dolabella  to  put  his  defign  in  execution.     Although 
Patrician  born,  he  got  over  that. obftacle,  by  enrolling 
himfelf,  after  the  example  of  Clodius,  in  the  Plebeian 
order,    and  was  appointed  Tribune,     He  was   no 
P  2  iboner 
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A.R.  TOS'fooner  invefled  with  the  office,  than  he  propofed  his 
'^"^'  ^'  law  for  abolifhing  all  debts  ^  and,  in  order  to  ingra- 
tiate himfelt  with  the  populace,  he  propofed  a  fecond, 
as  CceHus  had  done,  which  exempted  tenants  from 
paying  any  rent  to  their  landlords.  Thefe  laws  highly 
incenled  all  the  men  of  probity  yet  remaining  in  Rome, 
and  two  of  Dolabelia's  collegues,  *  Ahnius  and  Tre- 
bellius,  formally  oppofed  them.  This  gave  rife  to 
quarrels,  animohties  and  flcirmiflies,  which  put  the 
whole  city  in  a  ferment. 

It  fuited  Anthony's  circumftances  extremely  well, 
to  take  the  advantage  of  a  law,  which  cancelled  all 
debts :  fo  that  at  firft  he  favoured  Dolabelia's  propo- 
fal.     But  it  happened,  that  at  this  very  time  he  had 
fome  fufpicicns,  v/ell  or  ill  founded,  of  a  criminal  in- 
trigue between  his  v;ife  and  the  Tribune.    Whereupon 
he'divorced   his  wife,    who  was  likewife  his  coufm- 
frerman,  the  daughter  of  C.  Antonius,  Cicero's  col- 
ieo^ue.     And  as  this  made  a  breach  betwixt  him  and 
Doiabella,  he  made  an  offer  of  his  fervice  to  the  Se-^ 
nate,  v/ho  oppofed  with  all  its  might  the  pafling  of 
laws,  produdive  of  fedition,    and  deflruftive  of  all 
faith   in  fociety,  and  credit  in  trade.     Numbers  of 
people,  who  had  taken  up  arms  on  this  occafion,  fided 
with  the  Tribune.     Anthony,  by  virtue  of  a  decree 
of  the  Senate,  which  enjoined  him,  in  conjun6tion 
with  the  other  Tribunes,  to  be  careful  of  the  fafety 
of  the  city,  forbid  any  one  to  carry  arms,  who  was 
not  in  the  fervice  of  the  republic,  and  introduced  frefh 
troops  into  Rome,  befides  what  he  had  for  his  proper 
o-uard.     Doiabella,  who  perceived  himfelf  favoured 
by  the  multitude,  maintained  his  ground  obftinately, 
both  againft  the  Senate  and  againft  the  General's  fol- 
diers.     And  what  made  him  the  rather  perfift  in  this 
obftinacy,  were  the  accounts  received  of  Csefar's  fitu- 
ation  in  Alexandria,  which  was  faid  to  be  very  hazar- 
dous, infomuch  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  that 
he  muft  there  perifh.     When  Casfar  had  furmounted 

^  This  Afinius  is  perhaps  the  famous  Pollio. 

■    3« 
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all  the  difficulties  in  Egypt,  Dolabella,  apprehending  ^- ^^- 705 
hi5  juft  difpleaiure,  feemed  to  be  willing  to  be  more  l^\ 
moderate.  But  the  commotions  in  Afia,  and  the  war 
with  Pharnaces,  being  ftill  fo  many  impediments  to 
the  Dictator's  return,  the  Tribune  refumed  his  auda- 
city, and  once  more  laid  afide  that  circumfpeftion  he 
had  ailumed  through  policy,  and  a  dread  of  the  Dic- 
tator's refentment. 

During  thefe  tranfadlions,  Anthony  was  obliged  to 
leave  Rome,  to  reduce  to  obedience  Cselkr's  veteran 
legions,  who  threatened  to  mutiny.  The  vidorious 
legions  had  not  received  the  rewards  which  had  been 
promifed  them,  and  neverthelefs  they  perceived  that 
frefh  lervice  was  expefled  from  them.  For  the  twelfth 
legion  was  under  orders  to  go  into  Sicily,  doubtlefs 
to  be  tranfported  from  thence  into  Africa  againft 
Caco,  Scipio  and  Juba.  This  legion  refuled  to  ftir,  Cic  ad 
unlefs  they  firft  were  paid  what  had  been  promifed '^"„f'" 
them  :  and  when  their  officers  endeavoured  to  bring 
them  back  to  their  duty,  by  reminding  them  of  their 
being  liable  to  be  punifhed  as  mutineers,  they  were 
pelted  v/ith  ftones,  and  obliged  to  retire.  The  other 
legions  followed  their  example,  and  declared  they 
would  not  march,  unlefs  they  were  iirft  paid  their  ar- 
rears. To  put  a  ft-op  to  this  diforder  v/as  the  bufinefs 
of  Anthony's  journey  ;  but  Dio,  Vt'ho  is  the  only  au- 
thor who  takes  notice  of  it,  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as 
to  its  fuccefs.  He  only  fays,  that  Anthony,  by  an 
unheard  of  and  unprecedented  ftep,  created  to  him- 
felf  a  Vicegerent,  and  appointed  L.  C^far,  his  uncle 
by  the  mother's  fide.  Governor  of  Rome  in  his  ab- 
fence. 

L.  Csefar  was  a  man  of  high  birth,  great  dignity, 
and  coniummate  virtue  :  very  capable  of  command- 
ing people  fenfible  of  fliame,  or  refpecl  -,  but  very 
unfit  to  cope  with  a  perfon  of  Dolabella's  refolution 
and  audacity.  So  that  during  his  adminiftration,  the 
fedition  was  carried  to  the  higheft  excefs.  The  cre- 
ditors on  one  fide,  and  the  debtors  on  the  other, 
formed  two  camps   in   the  city,  between  whom  wer^ 

P  4  daily 
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A.R.  705.  daily  fkirmifhes.  They  alternately  feized  advanta- 
47.  '  g^ous  pofts,  and  attacked  each  other  with  fire  and 
Iword.  Nay  the  diforder  was  fo  great,  that  the  Vef- 
tals  thought  themfelves  not  fafe  in  their  temple,  and 
removed  from  thence  the  facred  reiicks,  with  which 
they  were  intrufted. 

Anthony  on  his  return  to  Rome,  received  a  frefh 
order  from  the  Senate,  to  be  careful  of  the  fafety  and 
tranquillity  of  the  public.     The  danger  increafed  :   j 
Dolabella  grew  defperate,  and  having  fixed  a  day  for 
the  paffing  of  his  laws,  he  barricaded  the  avenues  t6 
the  Forum,  erefted    wooden    turrets    to  prevent  any 
approach,  and  made  fuch  difpofitions  as  are  ufual  in  a 
regular  war,  or  whei^e  a  fiege  is  to  be  maintained.  An- 
thony on  his  part  afiembled  his  troops  in  the  Capi- 
tol, with  M'hich   he  forced  the   barriers,    feized  and 
broke  to  pieces  the  tables  on  which  the  laws  were  in- 
fcribed,  and    having  taken  fome  of  the  ringleaders 
prifoners,  he  immediately  executed  them,  by  flinging 
them  down  the  Tarpeian  rock.     This  feverity,  how- 
ever, did  not  put  an  end  to  the  troubles,  and  the  fe- 
dition  was  not  appeafed  until  the  news  of  the  fudden 
defeat  of  Pharnaces,  and  of   Ca^far's   being  on    his 
march  home.     Nor  were  the  divifioiis  and  animofities 
totally  fupprelled    till    the  arrival  of  the  Dictator, 
whofe  prefence  inforced  an  awe  and  refped,  which 
quieted  every  body. 

The  leail  Dolabella  could  have  expefted,  was  the 
lofs  of  C?Efar's  favour.  But  this  fubtle  politician  was 
never  fevere  to  fuch,  as  had  been  or  might  be  ufeful 
to  him.  Bciides,  the  general  complaint  againft  An- 
thony rendered  his  adverfary's  caufe  more  favourable. 
Casfar  put  them  both  on  a  level,  by  pardoning  thenfi 
both. 

Nor  did  he  call  any  one  to  account,  either  of  his 
own,  or  Pompey's  party,  for  what  was  pad.  But  as 
he  had  been  at  a  very  great  expence,  and  as  the  Afri- 
can war  had  need  of  immediate  fupplies,  he  endea- 
voured to  raife  money  by  all  forts  of  methods.  It 
had  been  cuilomary  to  prefent  crowns  of  gold,  and 
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to  eredVftatiies  to  vidorious  Generals.  On  this  pr6- A.  R.  705' 
tence  Casfar  received  great  fums,  under  the  title  of  4-. 
gratuities,  and  voluntary  contributions.  He  alio  bor- 
rowed confiderably  of  private  perfons  and  from  cities : 
who  well  knew,  according  to  Dio,  that  they  Ihould 
never  be  repaid  the  fums  they  lent.  But  this  is  that 
Hiilorian's  own  conttrudlion  ;  for  it  is  more  probable, 
that  Casfar,  who  made  a  point  of  being  popular,  had 
no  thoughts  of  defrauding  his  creditors,  whom  he  had 
made  fuch,  through  compulfion.  Whatever  might 
be  his  intentions,  his  death  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
reimburfe  them. 

Another  refource,  in  itfelf  deteftable,  but  which 
he  thought  expedient  to  raife  money,  was  to  confif- 
cate  the  goods  and  effefts  of  fuch  as  had  been  killed 
in  the  civil  war.  Pom.pey  himfelf  v/as  not  exempt 
from  this  forfeiture.  His  eftate,  his  houfe,  his  gar- 
dens, and  his  goods  were  fold  like  thofe  of  a  public 
enemy,  and  bought  by  Anthony.  Cicero  has  treated 
this  tranfadlion  with  a  force  of  fentiment  which  excites 
the  grief  and  indignation  of  his  readers,  even  at  this 
diftance  of  time.  'Tis  one  of  the  fineft  palTages  of  the 
fecond  Philippic.  "  *  Csefar,  fays  he,  returned  from 
Alexandria  to  Rome,  happy  in  his  own  opinion,  but 
in  mine  no  one  can  be  fo,  who  has  made  his  country 
unhappy.  He  gave  orders  for  an  au6tion  before  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator ;  and  there  the  effeds  of 
Pompey  (alas !  though' my  tears  ceafe  to  flow,  yet  my 
grief  is  (till  rivetted  in  my  heart)  the  effefts,  ^  fay, 
of  Pompey  were  fliamefully  proclaimed  by  a  bawling 

*  Cxfar  Alexandria  fc  receplt  :  felix,  ut  fibi  quidem  videbatur ; 
mea  autem  fententia  fi  quis  Reipublicas  fit  infelix,  felix  efle  non  poteft. 
Hafla  pofita  pro  sede  Jovis  Statoris,  bona  (miferum  rae!  confumptis 
enim  lacrymis,  tamen  infixus  animo  hasret  dolor)  bona,  inquam,  Cn. 
Pompeii  Magni  voci  acerbifiims  fubjecla  prsconis.  Una  ilia  in  re 
fervitutis  oblita  civitatis  ingemuit;  fervientibufque  animis,  quum 
omnia  metu  tenerentur,  gemitus  tamen  populi  Romani  liber  fuit.  Ex- 
peftantibus  omnibus,  quilham  eflet  tam  impius,  tarn  demens,  tarn 
diis  hominibufque  hoftis,  qui  ad  illud  fcelus  feftionis  auderet  accedexe, 
inventus  eft  nemo  prastor  Antonium,  praefertim  quum  tot  efient  cir- 
cum  haltara  illam  qui  omnia  auderent.  Unus  inventus  eft,  qui  id  au- 
deret, quod  omnium  fugiflet  &  reformidaffet  audacia.    Cic.Phil.II. 

cryer. 
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A.  R.705.cryer.  In  this  fingle  circumftance  Rome  forgot  its 
*■  '  flavery,  to  give  a  free  courfe  to  its  fighs  :  and  fpite  of 
the  terror  which  had  enilaved  their  fpirits,  the  Roman 
people  had  yet  the  liberty  of  venting  their  groans. 
Every  body  was  in  expe6lation,  nor  could  they  guefs, 
who  could  be  fo  impious,  fo  mad,  fuch  an  enemy  to 
Gods  and  men,  as  by  bidding  for  the  effe6ls  of  Pom- 
pey  to  acknowledge  them  a  legal  forfeiture.  Anthony 
was  the  only  perfon  who  offered.  Among  fo  many 
villains,  capable  of  attempting  any  thing,  who  at- 
tended that  au6tion,  Anthony  al^nz  dared  commit  ^ 
crime,  which  fhocked  the  moft  daring  audacity." 

One  may  judge  by  thefe  Violent  invectives  how 
inuch  the  old  partilans  of  Pompey,  who  had  ftill  a 
majority  in  Rome,  were  affeded  at  feeing  the  effects 
of  this  great  man  fold  at  a  public  fale.  The  want  of 
money  was  Caefar's  motive  :  but  ought  this  motive  to 
have  been  more  prevalent  with  him  than  the  impolicy 
of  exafperating  the  people,  or  than  the  feveral  inilances 
of  rnildnefs  and  generofity,  which  he  had  fhewn  on 
every  other  occafion,  wherein  the  memory  of  his  un- 
happy rival  was  concerned  ? 

This  ill  got  booty  did  not  long  profper  with  its 
purchafer  :  all  the  moveables  being  prefentiy  uiffipaced, 
fpoilt  or  loll.  Anthony  in  that  not  only  followed  the 
bent  of  his  foolifh  extravagant  temper ;  but  as  he 
confidered  this,  rather  as  an  acquifition,  than  as  a 
purchafe,  he  perfuaded  himfelf  he  fhould  never  be 
called  upon  for  payment  of  the  purchafe-money.  This 
was  by  no  means  Caefar's  intention ;  who  was  very 
willing  to  give  him  time,  but  who  neverthelefs  at  his 
return  from  Africa,  whither  Anthony  had  not  fol- 
lov/ed  him,  demanded,  for  the  public  ufe,  the  money, 
that  Pompey's  effefts  had  been  appraifed  at  and  fold 
for.  Anthony  was  not  at  all  pleated  with  this  pro- 
ceeding :  and  in  my  opinion  there  is  fomething  charm- 
ing in  the  manner  Cicero  makes  him  exprefs  himfelf 
on  this  occafion.  He  introduces  him  expoftulating 
in  the  following  manner,  which  at  once  denotes  his 

fur- 
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furprife  and  indignation.  "  *  Does  Cgefar  demand  A.  R. 705. 
jTioney  of  me  ?  have  not  I  the  lame  pretenfions  to  de-  "*' 
mand  it  of  him  ?  Has  he  conquered  without  me  ?  he 
could  not.  It  was  I,  who  furniflied  him  with  a  pre- 
tence for  the  civil  war.  It  was  I,  who  propofed  laws 
pernicious  to  the  public.  It  was  I,  who  took  up 
arms  againil:  the  Confuls  and  Generals  of  the  Repub- 
lic, againfl  the  Senate  and  the  Roman  People,  againil 
the  Gods  of  my  country,  againft  the  altars  and  fa- 
cred  hearths,  againft  my  very  country.  Has  he  only 
conquered  for  himfelf  ?  Since  we  are  equally  engao-ed 
in  the  crime,  why  (hould  we  not  equally  Ihare  the 
booty  r"  Cicero  thinks  this  difcourfe  very  reafonable. 
'"  Your  demands  were  juft,  fays  he  to  Anthony,  but 
what  is  that  to  the  purpofe,  the  power  was  in  Csfar's 
hands."  This  appeared,  by  Csefar's  making  a  dif- 
trefs  on  the  buyer  and  on  his  fureties  :  which  put  An- 
thony under  the  neceflity  of  expofing  to  fale  the  forry 
remains  of  Pompey's  goods  and  effects,  in  order  to 
raife  money  to  fatisfy  his  prefent  demand.  Some  prior 
creditors  oppofed  this  fale  :  and  in  the  interim,  Casfar 
fet  out  for  Spain,  to  make  war  againft  Pompey's  chil- 
dren. Cicero  does  not  inform  us,  whether  Anthony 
was  at  laft  obliged  to  pay.  It  is  certain  that  Csfar 
was  afterwards  reconciled  to  him,  and  that  he  kept 
pofTeflion  of  Pompey's  houfe. 

No  doubt  but  the  reft  of  Csefar's  friends,  as  well  a$ 
Anthony,  took  care  to  enrich  themfelves  at  the  ex- 
penceof  the  vanquiftied  party.     Cicero  makes  parti-Cic.de 
cular  mention  of  P.  Sylla,  who  was  pretty  deep  in  thefe^^-'^^-  *9- 
rio  Icfs  bafe,  than  cruel  acquifitions.     He  had  made  fo 
good  ufe  of  his  kinfman's  Didatorlhip,  that  under  that 

*  A  me  C.  Cxfar  pecuniam  !  Cur  potius,  quam  ego  ab  i!Io  ?  An 
jUe  fine  me  vicit  ?  At  ne  potuit  quidem  Ego  ad  iilum  belli  civilis 
caufa  Pttuli  :  ego  leges  perniciofas  rogavi :  ego  anna  coni!  a  Confules 
irapcratorefqvie  populi  Romani,  contra  Senatura  populumque  Koma- 
num,  contra  deos  patrios,  aralque  Sc  focos,  contra  parriam  tuli  Nurn 
fibi  Ibli  vicit  ?  Quorum  facinus  eil  conimiine,  cur  non  fit  eorum  pra;da 
communis  ? 

Jus  poftulabas.     Sed  quid  ad  rem  ?  plus  ilk  poterat.   Id.  ibid.  n.  72, 

of 
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A.R.  70^  of  Caefar,  he  returned  to  the  carnage,  and  was  one  of 
■^'^'"       the  moft  forward  and  eager  pnrchafers. 

Dio.  At  the  fame  time  that  C^efar  endeavoured  to  raife 

money  by  various  methods,  he  was  no  lefs  ftudious  to 
gain  the  good  will  of  the  people  :  which  is  certainly  a 
point  of  great  importance  to  a  new  government.  To 
that  end,  he  purfued,  at  lead  in  part,  the  plan  laid 
down  by  Dolabella ;  and   made  no  fcruple  of  being 

Suet.  Caf, liberal  of  other  people's  effe6ls.     It  is  true  he  went 

<='4»»  not  fo  far  as  a  general  abolition  of  debts :  he  pofitively 
refufed  it,  though  follicited  to  it  by  the  people  j  fay- 
ing, that  he  himfelf  was  incumbered  with  debts,  but 
that  he  had  no  defign  to  defraud  his  creditors.  How- 
ever, befides  the  mitigation  already  granted  by  him, 
to  the  debtors,  in  his  hril  Diclatorfliip,  he  further  in- 
dulged them,  by  a  difcharge  of  all  arrears  accruing 
fmce  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  And  with 
refpe6t  to  the  tenants,  he  eafed  the  poor  citizens  by 
an  order,  importing,  that  all,  not  renting  above  two 
thoufand  fefterces  annually  in  Rome  (fifteen  pounds, 
twelve  {hillings  and  fixpence)  fhould  be  *  exempt  from 
payment  of  a  year's  rent,  and  of  a  quarter's  only,  ih 
the  other  parts  of  Italy. 

Casfar's  next  care,  which  was  not  lefs  elTential,  was 
to  reward  the  leaders  of  his  party,  and  the  compa- 
nions of  his  viflory  ;  by  giving  them  promotions  both 
in  church  and  ftate.  Notwithilanding  the  current 
year  was  near  elapfed,  he  created,  as  I  have  already 
obferved,  Calenus    and  Vatinius  Confuls.     He  alfo 

♦-  appointed  the  Prastors,  amongft  whom  was  Salluft 

the  Hiflorian,  who  by  this  means  took  his  feat  agaiii 
In  die  Senate,  from  whence  he  had  been  excluded  by 
tKe.laft  Cenfors.  And  that  he  might  have  more 
ip}ac^s  to  beftow,  he  increafed  the  number  of  Prastors, 
for  the  enfuing  year,  to  ten. 

Vatinius's  Confuliliip,  which  continued  but  a  few 
'days,  was  matter  of  mirth  to  Cicero.     He  faid,  that 

*  This  is  Gronovins's  f  explanation  of  Suetonius,  who  in  this  paf- 
+  J^c  r^t.    .       •    ^on^evs'hat  obfcure.  -  ■ 
vet.  II.  a.'    *> 

a  there 
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there  had  happened,  in  Vatinius's  ConfulHiip,  a  very  e^-  A-  R-  705- 
traordinary  prodigy,  in  that  there  had  been  no  change   ^"J.*' ^* 
of  leafons  during  his  whole  magiflracy.    And  on'Vati-  Macrob. 
nius's  reproaching  him,  that   he  had  not  been  to'fee  ^^^'  ^^'  3* 
him,  during  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  which   he  had   at  that 
time  ;  "  I  did  intend,  replied  Cicero,  to  have  vifited 
"  you,  during  your  Confulfhip,  but  I  was* benighted." 
Cicero  was  always  affe6led  by  whatever  appeared  ridi- 
culous or  indecent,  and  on  thele  occafions   he  could 
not  be  filent. 

^"^^  Catullus  confidered  the  affair  more  ferioufly  •,  and 
■f  ivas  fo  difgufted  at  the  peribnai  indignity  of  Vati- 
iiius,  as  in  his  poetical  hyperbole  to  wiih  for  death, 
rather  than  live  to  fee  the  Confullliip  degraded  by  fo 
contemptible  a  magiftrate.  Csfar,  however,  bellowed 
ibme  places  on  perfons  of  merit,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  feek  them  in  the  adverfe  party.  He  gave  the  go- 
vernment of  Achaia  to  Serv.  Sulpiclus,  and  of  Cifal- 
pine  Gaul  to  Brutus.  Doubtlefs  the  Greeks  had  rea- 
fon  to  applaud  the  adminiftration  of  fo  accompiiflied 
a  Magiftrate  as  Sulpicius.  With  refped  to  Brutus,  Plut.JBrut, 
Plutarch  is  an  evidence  that  he  treated  his  province 
.'with  all  imaginable  humanity  and  mildnefs ;  and  what 
is  m.ore  remarkable,  he  afcribed  all  the  merit  to  Cte- 
far,  and  endeavoured  to  procure,  for  him,  the  love 
and  efleem  of  the  people.  Brutus  was  a  perfon  of  that 
probity  and  veracity,  that  when  he  fought  Csfar's 
protedlion  after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  he  immedi- 
ately laid  afide  all  animofities,  and  from  that  time 
ferved  him  as  a  faithful  friend.  Though  the  glory 
of  avenging  opprelTed  liberty  made  him  afterwards 
ftrangely  change  his  opinion  in  that  refpedt  5  yet  this 
opinion,  as  it  will  appear,  was  not  abfolutely  conform- 
able to  his  own  private  fentiments,  but  proceeded 
from  a  foreign  impulfe.     The  inhabitants  of  Cifal- 

*  Herein  I  follow  Macrobius.  But  this  vvittlciim  of  Cicero  feems 
more  applicable  to  the  Confulfliip  of  Caninius  Rebilus,  which  lafted  but 
one  day,  and  which  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  take  notice  of  hereafter. 

f  Per  Confulatum  pejerat  Vatinius. 
Quid  eft  CatuUe  ?  quid  nioraris  emori  ?    Epig,  56. 

pine 
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A,R.  705,  ping  Qaul  exprcfled  their  gratitude  to  their  virtuous 
47*.   '   Governor,   by  erecting  him  a  ftatue   in  the  market- 
place of  Milan,  which  was  yet  to  be  feen  in  the  days 
of  Plutarch. 

Caefar  made  all  neceffary  preparations  for  his  fpeedy 
paffage  into  Africa,  where  the  remains  of  Pompey's 
party  were  principally  afiembled,  and  became  every 
day  more  formidable.  He  got  himfelf  to  be  conti- 
nued in  the  Didatorfhip,  and  to  be  appointed  Corl- 
ful  for  the  fubfequent  year,  and  he  took,  for  his  col- 
legue  in  the  Confulfhip,  and  at  the  fame  time  for  his 
General  of  the  horfe,  M.  Lepidus,  who,  as  I  have 
already  related,  had  done  him  the  fervice  of  nomi- 
nating him  Di6lator  for  the  firft  time,  contrary  to  all 
rules,  he  being  himfelf  no  more  than  Praetor.  Lepi- 
dus being  invefted  with  thefe  two  dignities,  became 
the  principal  perfon  in  the  ftate,  in  the  abfence  of 
the  Diftator,  whom  he  reprefented  as  well  in  all  Italy, 
as  in  Rome. 

Every  thing  now  feemed  ready  for  Caefar's  depar- 
ture. A  furious  fediticn,  which  broke  out  among 
the  old  legions,  might  poflibly  have  retarded  him,  if 
the  vigour  and  intrepidity  of  the  moll  undaunted  foul 
that  ever  exifled,  had  not  crufhed  in  its  infancy,  an 
evil,  which  fapped  the  very  foundation  of  his  for- 
tune. 
Suet.  Cjef.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  thefe  veteran  fol- 
^  70;  diers  brooked  ill  their  not  having  yet  received  the 
civ^Lii.  rewards  which  had  been  promifed  them :  and  grow- 
J^io.  ing  more  bold,  as  they  perceived  themfelves  more  ne- 
ceflary,  they  infolently  infifted  on  the  perfonnance  of 
their  General's  promife,  and  even  demanded  their 
difcharge,  as  having  compleated  their  time  of  fervice. 
The  fedition  firll  broke  out  in  Campania :  where  the 
tenth  legion  fignalifed  itfelf  for  being  the  moft  muti- 
nous, till  then  particularly  attached  to  Csefar,  and  by 
him  as  diftinguifhedly  honoured  :  but  the  remem- 
brance of  thofe  favours  only  fcrved  to  increafe  their 
pride  and  audacity.  Ca^fur  had  not  at  that  time  where- 
with to  fatisfy  their  demands.     Pie  could  only  give 

them 
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them  freili  alTurances  :  and  accordingly  fent  Salkift,  A.  R.705. 
who  had  been  juft  created  Praitor,  with  inilructions  "\'  ^* 
to  acquaint  them,  from  him,  that  as  foon  as  an  end 
fhould  be  put  to  the  African  war,  befides  the  diilri- 
bucions  of  land  and  money  already  due  to  them,  he 
would  add  a  further  gratuity  of  a  thoufand  denarii 
(about  thirty  guineas)  to  each  man. 

Thefe  offers,  fo  widfe  of  the  foldiers  expe6lations, 
ferved  only  to  exafperate  them  the  more.  Salluft  was 
obliged  to  his  flight  for  the  fafety  of  his  perfon  :  and 
'  the  feditious,  in  the  extremity  of  their  refentment, 
immediately  {ct  out  for  Rome,  pillaging  and  plun- 
dering all  the  way  of  their  march.  They  even  killed 
feveral  perfons  ;  among  others,  two  old  Prstors,  Cof- 
conius  and  Galba. 

C^far  was  under  apprehenlions  for  the  city.  He 
caufed  the  gates  to  be  fliut,  and  garrilbned  the  city 
with  what  troops  he  had.  But  he  took  thefe  meafures 
for  the  fecurity  of  Rome,  and  not  of  his  own  perfon  : 
for  as  loon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the 
mutineers  in  the  field  of  Mars,  he  went  to  them  ; 
maugre  the  reprefentations  of  his  friends,  who  were 
concerned  for  his  fafety.  He  boldly  mounted  his 
Tribunal,  and  with  a  menacing  tone  of  voice,  afked 
the  foldiers  what  had  brought  them  thither,  and  what 
they  wanted.  This  firft  ftep  fo  bold  and  imperious, 
began  to  difconcert  the  mutineers.  They  durft  not 
mention  the  rewards ;  the  delay  in  the  diftribution 
of  which,  had  occafioned  the  mutiny.  Tliey  con- 
tented themfelves  v/ith  reprefenting,  that  being  v.'orn 
out  by  fatigue,  and  impoveriflied  by  the  blood  they 
had  loft  in  fo  many  engagements,  they  were  in  hopes 
they  might  obtain  their  difcharge.  "  I  give  it  you,'* 
replied  C^efar,  without  any  hefitation  :  and  after  a 
fhort  filence,  to  mix  iomething  more  mild,  without 
derogating  from  the  dignity  and  authority  of  his  com- 
mand, he  added,  "  and  when  I  fhall  have  triumphed 
"  with  other  troops,  I  neverthelefs  Ihall  fulfil  my  en- 
*'  gagements  with  you.'* 

Tile 
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^.  R-yo-;.  The  feditious  were  thunderftruck  by  thefe  words. 
They  had  no  notion  that  Csefar  would  have  given 
them  their  dilcharge,  at  a  time  he  flood  in  fo  much 
need  of  their  fervice.  The  promife  of  their  being  re- 
warded confounded  them  ;  and  they  were  piqued  with 
jealoufy  to  think,  that  after  having  fupported  the  fa- 
tio-ue,  and  undergone  the  dangers  of  fo  many  impor- 
tant wars,  the  honour  of  triumphing  on  that  account 
Ihouid  be  refer ved  for  other  troops.  Thefe  feveral 
refledions  ftill  increafed  their  confufion  ;  but  there 
yet  appeared  a  fpirit  of  mutiny  among  them,  becaufe 
probably  they  could  not  be  perfuaded  that  Csefar 
would  put  his  threats  in  execution,  and  difpenfe  with 
their  fervice.  The  Dictator  on  his  part  was  for  re- 
tirinp-,  as  having  no  more  to  fay  to  them :  but  his 
friends  conjured  him  not  to  treat  the  companions  and 
affiftants  in  his  vidories,  with  fo  much  coldnefs  and  fe- 
verity.  Whereupon  he  confented  to  fpeak  to  them 
once  more,  and  to  begin  his  fpeech  he  made  ufe  of 
the  word  ^iritcs,  as  if  he  fhould  fay  citizens,  becaufe 
he  no  longer  confidered  them  upon  the  footing  of 
foldiers. 

This  expreflion  compleated  their  confufion.     They 
infifted,  that  they  were  foldiers,  and  had  recourfe  to 
the  moft  fubmifTive  entreaties,  protefting  the  fincerity 
of  their  repentance.     They  alked  it  as  the  greateil 
favour,  that  he  would  take  them  with  him  into  Africa, 
promifmg  that  they  alone  would  defeat  the  enemy 
how  numerous  foever,  and  even  offered  to  fubmit  to 
a  decimation   if  he  thought  proper.     Casfar  having 
brought  them  to  the  point  he   wifhed  for,  neverthe- ' 
lefs,    for  fome  time,    fupported  his  refolution.     He 
declared  he  had  no  intention  to  fpill  their  blood  j  but; 
faid  that  foldiers,  who  were  yet  capable   of  fervice,^ 
and  had  refufed   to  obey  orders,  deferved   no  better 
treatment  than  to  be  broke.     However,  their  follici- 
tations  and  entreaties  in  the  end  got  the  better  of  his 
conilancj,  and  he  fcemed  to  grant  them  as  a  favour, 
what  it  was  his  interell  earneltly  to  defire.     He  con-" 
tinued  only  inHexible  with  rcfped  to  the  tenth  legion, 

•         -  to 
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to 'whom  he  reproached  their  ingratitude,  after  foA^  1^.70; 
many  marks  of  favour  fhown  them.  The  foldiers  of 
that  legion  were  in  the  utmoft  defpair,  and  not  being 
able  to  obtain  their  pardon,  voluntarily  followed  him 
into  Africa.  Though  they  came  thither  without  be- 
ing ordered,  Casfar,  however,  made  ufe  of  them: 
but  as  they  lay  under  the  ignominy  of  being  the  moft 
feditious  and  moft  obliinax,  he  expofed  them  on  all 
hazardous  occafions,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them. 
And  fuch  as  efcaped,  and  furvived  the  war  did  nor, 
however,  efcape  further  puni/hment.  They  were  re- 
trenched a  third  of  their  Ihare  in  the  booty,  and  in  the 
diftribution  wliich  he  made  of  the  lands,  on  his  return 
to  Italy. 

It  was  ever  his  maxim  to  treat  deferters  and  muti-  Stiet.  Cief. 
neers  with  rigour  :  but  for  other  faults,  he  was  more  ^-  ^7- 
mild  and  tradable.  He  often,  after  lome  confiderable 
viftory,  difpenfed  with  their  ordinary  duties,  and  per-r 
mitred  them  to  indulge  themfelves  in  all  reafonable  li- 
berties, faying  with  great  good  humour,  *  that  his 
foldiers,  in  the  midft  of  pleafure  and   good  cheer, 
could  neverthelefs  fight  ftoutly,  when   there  was  an 
occafion.     In  his  harangues,  he  did  not  addrefs  them, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Roman  Generals,  by 
the  appellation  of  Soldiers,  but  he  made  ufe  of  a 
more  endearing  expreflion,  calling  them  Comrades. 
He  was  alfo  very  careful  about  their  cloathing,  and 
ornamented  their  arms  with  gold  and  filver,  as   well 
becaufe  they  naturally  loved  magnificence,  as  that  the 
value  of  their  armour  might  miake  them  more  careful 
not  to  lofe  it.     But  in  all  affairs  of  mutiny,  he  made 
ufe  of  an  inflexible  feverity,  knowing  that  hefubdued 
his  enemies  to  no  purpofe,  if  the  troops,  by  whofe  af- 
fiftance  he  conquered  them,  apd  kept  them  in  fub^ 
mifTion,  refufed  to  obey  him. 

*  Jaflare  folitus,  railites  fuos  eti?,m  ungiientatos  bene  pugnare 
pofie,  nee  Milites  eos  pro  concione,  led  blandiori  nomiue  Comanili- 
ter.es  appellabat.     Suet.  Csef.  c.  67. 

Vol.  IX.  Q;,  All 
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A.R.705'     All  this  is  good  policy,  and  might  be  of  fervlce  to 
Ant.  c.  ^1^^  leader  of  a  fadion.     But  to  indulge  foldiers  in  lux- 
ury, is  contrary  to  all  good  rules,  and  unbecoming  a, 
commander  invefted  with  a  lawful  authority. 

As  foon  as  Csfar  had  quelled  the  above-mentioned 
mutiny,  he  prepared  to  fet  out  for  Africa,.  Before  I 
follow  him  thither,  I  fliall  give  fome  account  of  the 
ftrength  of  the  forces  of  fompey's  party  in  that  pror 
vince. 
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BOOK   THE  FORTY-SIXTH. 


[Ontaining  Csfar's  war  in  Africa.  Cato's 
death.  Caefar's  triumphs.  His  plan  of 
Government,  and  his  application  to- 
wards reforming  divers  abufes.  Anno  Romag 
706. 

S  E  C  T.    I. 

Metellus  Sciplo  comes  into  Africa,    to  weet  Varus  and 
'      Juba.    His  chara5ier.    ^hey  are  joined  by  Cat 0,  Cato's 
■   march  through  the  deferts  of  Libya.     He  makes  Juba 
fenfible  of  Scipio's  authority,  by  himf elf  fubmit ting  to 
ferve  under  him.     He  faves  Utica^  which  Juba  would 
have  demolijhed,  and  Jhuts  himjelf  up  there.     Strength 
cf  the  vanquifhed  parly  in  Africa,     defar  goes  into 
Africa.     His  inconceivable  dtfpatch.     His  caution   to 
'.obviate  the  vulgar  fupcrjiitions.     He  had  at  firji  but 
fsiiO  troops  with  him,  and  thofe  very  ill  provided.     La^ 
-..  bienus  attacks  him.     A  great  battle,  wherein  C^efar  is 
.  put  to  great  difficulties.     Magnanimity  of  one  of  La- 
- . Menus' s  foldiers,  who  was  lately  come  out  of  Jlavery, 
i^afar's  difficulties  and  dangerous  fiiuation.     Juba  be^ 
'gins  his  march  to  join  Scipio.     He  is  obliged  to  return 
'  iQ  the  defence  ef  his  Kingdom^  invaded  by  Sittius.  Cafar 
Q^  2  keeps 
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keeps  clofe  in  his  camp.     He  endeavours  to  ingratiat 
himfelf  with  the  people  of  the  Province.     A  great  num 
her  of  Getulians  and  Numidians  defert  and  come  over  to 
him.    He  receives  a  reinforcement  of  troops  and  proviji- 
cns.     Cato  advifes  Scipio  to  protraSf  the  war^  hut  fee- 
ing lis  ccunfel  rrje^ed,  repejjts  having  given  up  the 
command.     Scipio' s  cruelty  to  a  Centurion  and  fome  ve- 
teran Soldiers  of  the  e-emy.     A  terrible  form,  which 
greatly  incommodes  C^far's  amy.    Panic  among  Cafaf*s 
troops,  on  the  approach  of  fuha.     Singular  expedient 
made  tife  of  By  Ccefar  to  encourage  them.     Juha^s  pride 
and  arrogance.     Junction  of  all  C^far's  forces.     He 
punifhes  five  officers.     A  remarkable  infiance  of  Cafar^s 
a^iviiy.     He  puts   P.Ligarius  to  death,  for  having 
continued  in  arms  againfl  him,  notwithfianding  the  par- 
don granted  him  in  Spain,     C/cfar  particularly  applies 
himjclf  to  the  difcif  lining  of  his  troops.    Battle  cfThap'r 
Jus.     Memorable  engagtmcnt  of  a  Soldier  wilh  an  ele- 
phant.    C/ff'ir  proceeds  to  attack  Utica.     Cato  is. 'wil- 
ling to  defend  the  to'-jon,  but  finds  nobody  difpofed  to  fe- 
:   £cnd  him.     Whereupon  having  taken  a  refolution  to,  dif- 
patch  himfelf,  his  whole  attention  is  employed  in  fecur- 
tng   the  retreat  of  the  Senators  that  had  accompanied 
him.     Cato's  lajf  fupper.     His  death.   Reflexions  there- 
in.-   Cato  truly  valuable  for  the  mildnefs  which  ac- 
compcnled  lis  refolution.     He  may  be  confidered  as  one 
cf  the  mcfl  viriuous  men  Paganijm  ever  produced.     In- 
excufable  behaviour  to  his  wife  Marcia.     His  funeral. 
Commendations  bi flowed  on  him  by  the  Uticans.     Ex- 
preffion  of  Cafar,  on  the  news  of  his  death.     What 
may  be  tl.  ought  of  C^efars  concei  n,  in  not  having  been 
able  to  fave  his  life.     C^efar  enters  Utica.     Pardons 
Cato's  fon,  and  impofes  a  heavy  tax  on  the  Romans 
fettled  in  that  city,     'j ub a' s  flight.     Zama,  the  Metro- 
polis of  his  Kingdom.,  fuuts  its  gates  againfl  him.     His 
death.     Ihe  Conqueror  meets  with  nojurther  oppofttion. 
MeteUus  Scipio  falls  on.  his  own  fword.     Numidia  re- 
duced to  a  Roman  Prcrvince.     Sallufl  appointed  Gover- 
nor of  it,  whtre  he  rules  wilh  great  tyrawiy.  ■  C^Jar*s 
-^ijiribution  of  rewards  and  punifJoments.     He  puts:  to 

■    ■'■'''-     death. 
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death  Faujius  Sylla  and  Afranius.  His  clemency  to  the 
reji.  He  Jets  out  for  Rome^  having  put  an  end  to  the 
Africanwar^  in  little  more  than  five  months. 

PRELIMINARIES  of  the  AFRICAN  WAR. 

AFTER  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  Metellus  Scipio Dio,].xliiL 
retired,    as   I    have    before   took   notice,    into  Appian.^ 
Africa,  where  he   might  depend  on  the  double  affif-  piut.^cat. 
tance  of  Juba  and  Varus.     Juba  King  of  Mauritania^ 
was  the  more  firmly  attached  to  Pompey's  party,  be- 
cauie  he  looked  upon  himfeif  as   its  chief  fupport ; 
and  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms  againfl  Curio,  as  it  had 
augmented  his  courage,  fo  it  had  encreafed  his  at- 
tachment to  a  caufe  he  had  fo  glorioufly  defended. 
Varusj  whom  Curio's   defeat  hacl  confirmed   in  the 
poiTefTion  of  the  Province  of  Africa,  had   under  his 
command  fome  Roman  legions,  who  had  given  proof 
of  their  fidelity  to  Pompey.     So  that  Metellus  Scipio 
found  the  country^  where  he  intended  to  renew  the 
war,  fufficiently  furnifhed  with  forces,    but  he  had 
not  a  fufficient  military  knowledge  to  make  the  proper 
ufe  of  them  j  having  fcarce  any  more  merit,  than  what 
he  claimed  from  an  high  extradion,    an  iiluftrious 
name,  a  perfonal  courage  more  adapted  to  a  private 
Soldier  than  to  a  Commander,  and  an  implacable  ha- 
tred to  Casfar.     But  he  wanted  military  experience  • 
^the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  not  affording  one  inftance 
,.to  dignify  him   as  a  warrior.     And  as  for  the  qualiii- 
cations  of  a  great  man,  he  was  ftill  more  deficient. 
^,He  was   neither  obfervable  for  his  concern  for  the 
^,.|)ublic  good,  nor  for  his  noble  fentiments,  nor  for  his 
^^.miidnefs,  nor  moderation.     On  the  contrai'y,  he  was 
^,|remarkable  for  the  vice  peculiar  to  narrow  fouls,  I 
,  mean  an  obftinacy,  which  rendered  him  incapable  of 
.  receiving  good  advice  :  which  he  might  eafily  have 
^j^'had  at  Icaft  from  Cato,  who  came  and  joined  him 
^.yrith  upwards  of  ten  thoufand  men.     But  we  lllall  find 
^he  knew  not  the  value  of  fugh  an  ally, 

0^3  W«i 
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We  left  Cato  in  the  city  of  Cyrene,  towards  which 
he  had  bent  his  courfe,  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  Pom- 
pey's  death.  As  he  thought  his  accepting  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  and  of  thofe  on  board  it,  indifpen- 
fible  ;  he  could  not  do  better  than  a  junction  of  his  , 
and  Scipio's  forces.  But  as  the  feafon  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced, and  as  there  would  be  great  hazard  for  the 
fhips  in  palling  the  Syrtes,  (which  are  fome  very  dan- 
gerous flats,  fo  called)  he  determined  to  undertake  the 
journey  by  land,  notwithfl:anding  he  forefaw  it  muft 
be  attended  with  incredible  fatigue.  For  he  had  a 
dry  fandy  country  to  crofs,  uninhabited  and  over-run 
with  ferpents  of  all  kinds.  Cato  therefore  made  am-  ^ 
pie  provifion  of  water,  which  he  loaded  on  afl!es.  He 
provided  himfelf  alfo  with  variety  of  carriages  for 
tranfporting  the  baggage,  and  for  the  convenience  of 
fuch  as  fliould  be  incapable  of  marching,  through 
ficknefs  or  fatigue.  And  lafl:ly,  to  remedy  the  fatal 
etfeds  from  the  bites  of  the  ferpents,  he  took  with 
him  fome  of  the  Pfylli,  a  people  of  Africa,  to  whom 
antiquity  ha:  attributed  the  extraordinary  virtue  of 
rendering  them.felves  invulnerable  to  ferpents,  and  of 
curing  fuch  as  have  been  bit  by  them.  This  power 
feems  reducible  to  the  art  of  extradiing  poifon  by 
fu6tion. 

Thefe  precautions  were  fufficient  to  animate,  to  a 
certain  degree,  thole,  who  were  to  accompany  Cato, 
in  this  fatiguing  march  :  but  the  courage  of  their 
commanders  was  their  chief  fupport.  He  marched 
at  their  head,  his  *  pike  in  his  hand,  fetting  an  ex- 
ample to  the  reft  chearfully  to  fupport  the  fatigue :  . 
and  this  his  deportment  was  infinitely  more  prevalent 
than  any  exhortations,  or  orders.     He  never  made 


*  See  the  Differtation  of  M.TAbbe  Souchai  upon  the  Pfylli,  t6m6  . 
VII.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres.  -T'' 


Ipfe  manu  fua  pila  gerens,  prascedit  anheli 

Militis  ora  pedes  :  monftrat  tolerare  labores,  * 

Non  jubet,  &  nulla  vehitur  cervice  fupinus, 

Garpentove  fedens  :  fomni  parciflimus  ipfe  eft, 

Ultimus  hauftor  aquas.  Luc,  v,  587, 
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Vife  of  any  carriage,  not  even  of  a  horfe.  He  flept 
the  kaft  of  any  in  his  army,  and  was  the  laft  to  quench 
his  third,  if  by  accident  they  met  with  any  fpring  on 
their  march.  This  march  took  him  up  thirty  days, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  he  came  to  Leptis  ^,  where 
he  pafled  the  remainder  of  the  winter.  The  party  af- 
fembling  in  Africa,  and  which  Cselar's  long  flay  in 
Alexandria  allowed  time  to  grow  formidable,  flood 
in  great  need  of  the  wifdom  and  authority  of  Cato. 
Scipio  and  Varus  were  not  on  very  good  terms,  by 
reafon  the  latter,  being  fond  of  command,  would  noc 
give  it  up  to  the  other,  on  a  frivolous  pretence  that 
he  had  been,  for  a  confiderable  time,  commander  in' 
the  province :  and  King  Juba's  pride  and  barbarian 
pomp  was  infupportable  to  them  both.  Cato's  pre- 
sence, in  fome  meafure,  put  a  ilop  to  thefe  diforders. 
He  foon  taught  Juba  to  pay  a  proper  deference  to 
the  reputation  and  pre-eminence  of  the  Roman  name : 
for  when  at  their  firft  interview,  the  Numidian  Prince 
had  taken  the  place  of  honour  between  Scipio  and 
Cato,  this  haughty  Roman  removed  his  feat,  in  order 
to  place  Scipio  in  the  middle  between  the  King  and 
him.  This  leiTon,  however,  was  not  fufficient,  either 
to  humble  Juba,  or  to  infpire  Scipio  with  fentiments 
equal  to  his  rink  :  and  we  fhall  have  an  opportunity 
of  relating  fome  inftances,  in  the  fequel  of  this  hif- 
tory,  which  prove  that  the  Numidian  had  not  forgot 
his  pride,  nor  Scipio  his  bale  obfequious  flattery. 

As  for  the  difpute  betwixt  Scipio  and  Varus,  Cato 
entirely  put  an  end  to  it,  by  himfelf  fubmitting  to  the 
orders  of  the  former.  He  had  a  tender  made  for  him, 
by  the  confent  of  Scipio  and  Varus,  of  the  chief 
command,  and  which  he  had  inconteftably  the  better 
right  to,  from  his  perfonal  qualifications.  But  the 
law  determined  it  againft  him.  Scipio  had  been  Con- 
ful,  whereas  Cato  had  never  been  more  than  Praetor. 

*  There  were  two  cities  of  this  name,  diftinguiflied  by  the  epithets 
of  Greater  and  Lefler  Leptis.  I  imagine  this  to  be  the  LefTer  Leptis, 
which  lies  more  wefterly,  and  is  lituated  towards  the  north  of  the 
Leffer  Syrtes. 

0^4  ,     So 
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'  So  that  he  declined  the  offer ;  protefting,  that  as  he 

was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  laws,  he  would  not 
begin,  by  violating  them.  He  even  refufed  to  di- 
vide the  authority  :  faying,  that  it  was  more  for  the 
advantage  of  the  caufe  to  have  but  one  Chief.  This 
great  aufterity  is  certainly  very  commendable:  but ^ 
Cato  repented  it,  when  he  was  convinced  by  experience 
that  Scipio  was  not  equal  to  his  poll. 

After  this  fubmilTion  of  Cato,  it  would  have  ap- 
peared very  ill  in  any  other,  not  to  acknowledge  Sci- 
pio, as  General.  Not  only  Varus  fubmitted  to  it,  but 
Afranius,  who  had  been  Conful :  and  confequently  Pe-  A 
tre'ius  and  Labienus,  who,  though  of  long  experience 
in  war,  yet  were  not  of  fufficient  rank  to  exped  the 
command. 

The  firft  ftep  of  the  Chiefs,  after  this  union,  was 
to  fecure  the  allegiance  of  the  country  they  were  then 
in  :  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  Utica  were,  with  reafon, 
fufpe6tcd  to  entertain  a  fecret  inclination  for  Csefar's 
party,  Juba,  a  Prince  of  a  violent  and  cruel  temper, 
was  for  deftroying  the  city  and  exterminating  its  in- 
habitants. Utica,  which  was  confiderable,  even  when 
Carthage  fubfifted,  became  more  fo  by  the  rtiin  of 
that  capital  of  Africa.  It  was  the  refidence  of  the 
Pro-conful,  and  full  of  Roman  citizens,  particularly 
of  Knights,  who  had  fettled  there,  on  account  of  its 
commerce.  Cato  therefore  would  not  confent  to  the 
deftru6lion  of  fo  important  a  place,  or  to  the  death  of 
fo  many  men,  efpecially  as  moit  of  them  were  Romans : 
and  though  Scipio  was  of  Juba's  opinion,  Cato  fpoke 
fo  forcibly  in  the  council,  and  inveighed  with  fo  much 
vehemence  and  indignation  againft  fo  unparalleled  a 
piece  of  cruelty,  that  he  put  a  flop  to  the  execution 
of  this  inhum.an  projed. 

However,  it  was  neceflary  to  take  fome  precautions 
to  prevent  Caefar's  being  received  in  Utica.  At  the 
requeft  of  the  inhabitants  themfelves,  and  agreeable 
to  Scipio's  defire,  Cato  undertook  to  defend  the  city ; 
whofe  extent,  riches,  and  numerous  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  its  fortifications,  rendered  it  very  confiderable, 

and 
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5^nd  which  ftill  became  more  fo,' in  the  hands  of  fo 
a<5tive  and  vigilant  a  Governor.  He  formed  great 
magazines  of  corn  in  the  city,  repaired  its  walls, 
hefted  turrets,  and  formed  a  fort  of  camp  without 
'the  city,  enclofed  with  a  ditch  and  palifade,  wherein, 
after  having  taken  away  their  arms,  he  lodged  ail  the 
youth  of  Utica.  As  for  the  reft  of  its  inhabitants,  he 
kept  them  within  the  walls,  ftridly  watching  their 
motions,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  protedling  them 
from  any  infults  from  his  foldiefs.  So  that  Cato  not 
only  did  '^n  a6fc  of  generofity  and  juftice,  in  refcuing 
Utica:  he  even  rendered  it.  greatly  advantageous  to 
the  very  perlbns,  who,  through  a  headlong  fury, 
would  have  deftroyed  it.  From  thence,  he  furnifhed 
Scipio  with  arms,  money  and  provifions,  and  this 
place  became  the  grand  magazine  for  the  fupplies  of 
the  army. 

It  is  eafy  to  be  conceived,  that  Pompey's  party  be- 
ing fo  well  eftablifhed  in  Africa,  that  province  became 
the  place  of  rendezvous  for  fuch,  who^  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharfalia,  ftill  retained  any  hopes,  or  refolution, 
to  retrieve  their  lofs.     The  conquered  foon  were  con- 
-fiderable  enough,  both  by  land  and  fea,  to  become 
formidable  to  their  conquerors.     Their  forces  con- ji^fl.  dg  3^ 
fifted  of  a  numerous  cavalry,  four  legions  belonging  Afric.  i. 
to  King  Juba,  a  great  number  of  light-armed  troops,     *°* 
ten  legions  colle6led  or  raifed  by  Scipio,  fix-fcore  ele- 
phants, and  feveral  Pitets,  difperfed  along  the  coaft. 
Scipio,    for  the  raifing  fo  numerous  an  army,    had 
drained  the  province,  and  prefTed  the  very  labourers 
into  the  fervice,    infomuch  that  the  fummer  before 
CjEiar's  arrival  in  Africa,  there  was   no  harveft,  for 
want  of  hands.     Neverthelefs,  as  the  country  is  ex- 
tremely  fertile,    the  former  harvefts  fufficed   abun- 
dantly to  ftock    Scipio's   magazines.     Being  himfelf 
therefore  in  plenty,  his  next  ftep  was  to  diftrefs  the 
enemy  on  his   arrival :  accordingly  he  laid  the  whole 
country  wafte  -,  snd  making  choice  of  a  few  ftrong 
1    places,  where  he  lodged  good  garrifons,   hedtftroyed 
I    all  the  reft,  and  compelled  their  inhabitants  to  go  into 
I  '  thofe 
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thofe  which  he  had  fortified.  His  fleet  alfo  was  of 
great  ufe  to  him  :  from  whence  he  detached  fquadronSj 
to  cruife  on  the  enemy,  and  to  make  defcents  in  Sicily 
and  Sardinia  •,  feizing  all  the  arms  and  all  the  iron 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  and  with  which  the 
African  army  was  but  ill  fupplied.  And  now  they 
began  to  be  apprehenfive  in  Italy,  as  appears  by  fe- 
1.  XI.  ad  veral  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus,  left  fo  powerful 
'^"'  an  enemy  fhould  make  a  defcent  there,  whilft  Casfar 
was  employed  in  Egypt  and  Afia.  At  the  fame  time 
fome  commotions  happened  in  Spain,  of  which  young 
Pompey,  by  the  advice  of  Cato,  prepared  to  take 
advantage.  So  that  the  danger  ftill  increafing,  Caefar, 
after  having  remedied,  in  Rome  and  Italy,  what  re- 
quired his  more  immediate  attention,  found  he  had 
not  a  moment  to  lofe,  to  go  and  appeafe  a  ftorm  no 
lefs  violent  than  that  which  he  had  quelled  at  Phar- 
(alia. 

He  went  there,  with  an  aflivity  not  to  be  con- 
ceived :  and  he  carried  it  fo  far,  that  if  I  may  be  al  • 
lowed  to  fpeak  my  thoughts,  fuch  difpatch  ought  to 
ferve  as  a  precedent  to  none  but  thofe  who  are  equal 
to  him  in  parts,  and  would  become  rafhnefs  in  any 
one,  who  has  not  an  adequate  fund  in  himfelf  to  rely 
on. 
Hift.  deB.  He  left  Rome  about  the  end  of  the  year  in  which 
Afric.  2.  Calenus  and  Vatinius  were  Confuls.  He  paffed  the 
•;  ilreights  at  Rhegium,  and  from  Mefllna,  he  marched 
direSly  to  Lilybaeum,  where  he  arrived  the  *  17th' 
of  December.  But  it  muft  be  obfcrved,  that  the  Ro- 
man Calendar  was  then  in  great  confufion  j  fo  that  the 
day  they  reckoned  the  17th  of  December,  was  in 
reality  the  30th  of  September.  He  was  no  fooner 
come  to  Lilybseum,  than  he  fliewedhis  inclination  to 
embark,  though  he  had  but  one  legion  with  him,  and 
that  new  raifed,  and  fcarce  fix  hundred  horfe :  and 
that  every  body  might  be  convinced,  that  he  would 

•  I  tranflate  in  this  manner  XIV.  Kal.  Jan.  becaufe  in  Numa's  Ca- 
lendar, which  the  Romans  then  followed,  December  had  but  zp  days. 

8  fufFcr 
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fufFer  no  delay,  he  pitched  a  tent  for  himfelf,  without 
the  city,  and  fo  near  the  fea,  that  it  was  ahnoft  waflied 
by  its  waves. 

For  feveral  days  he  was  prevented  weighing  anchor, 
by  the  badnefs  of  the  weather :  and  by  this  delay, 
fame  land  forces  and  fo.me  fhips  of  war  and  tranfports 
had  an  opportunity  of  joining  him  :  fo  that  in  a  fhorc 
time,  he  had  with  him  fix  legions,  one  of  them  of  ve- 
terans, two  thoufand  horfe,  and  a  great  number  of 
fhips  of  both  kinds.     Notwithftanding  the  impofH- 
bility  of  failing,  yet  he  embarked  his  foldiers  and 
rowers  -,  the  foot,  on  board  the  men  of  war,  and  the 
cavalry,  on  board  the  tranfports  :  and  the  very  inftanc 
the  bad  weather  ceafed  (on  the  25th  of  December)  he 
put  to  fea,  without  even  appointing  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous •,  becaufe  the  enemy  being  in  pofleffion  of - 
the  whole  African   coaft,  he  did  not  know  exactly 
where  he  Ihould  land.     His  fleet  Iiappened  to  be  fepa- 
rated,  and  every  one  fleered  what  courfc  he  judged 
moft  convenient.     He  himfelf,  with  few  attendants, 
the  wind  proving  favourable,  defcryed  land  the  fourth 
day,  and  having  coafled  Clupea,  Neapolis,  and  feme 
other  maritime  places,  he  difembarked  near  Adrume- 
tum,  with  three  thoufand  foot  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  horfe.     This  handful  of  men  was,  at  firfl,  his 
whole  defence,  in  a  country  pofTefTed  by  an  innum.era- 
ble  multitude  of  his  enemies. 

It  is  reported  that  in  getting  out  of  his  fhip,  he  fell  ^"^'^-  ^^' 
down.  As  he  knew  how  much  the  vulgar  were  dif-  ""  ^^' 
pofed  to  fuperftition,  and  that  his  foldiers  might  not 
think  this  fall  of  his  of  ill  omen,  he  had  the  prefence 
of  mind  inflantly  to  obviate  fuch  an  effed:,  by  extend- 
ing his  arms,  as  if  he  mieant  to  embrace  the  earth,  and" 
crying  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Africa,  I  have  hold 
of  thee." 

He  had  made  ufe  of  a  like  precaution  to  prevent  an' 
imprefTion,  which  the  name  of  the  commander  of  the 
contrary  party  made  on  feveral.     Every  body  was  ac- 
quainted  with,    and  admired  the  glorious  archie ve-     . 
ments  of  the  two  Scipios,  in  Africa.     Confequently 

it 
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it  was  imagined,  that,  by  a  certain  fatality,  vidtoryf 
muft  neceffarily  follow  their  fteps,  in  that  country^ 
and  attend  on  their  name :  and  that  there  was  no  pofj 
fibility  of  a  Scipio's  being  defeated,  in  a  country  fo 
fortunate  to  his  family.  Caefar^  who  knew  that  it  is 
often  of  dangerous  confequence  to  run  counter  to  po- 
pular prejudices,  and  that  the  bell  method  of  obviat- 
ing them,  is  to  feem  to  conform  to  them,  brought 
with  him  a  man  of  indifferent  parts,  and  irregular  mo- 
rals, who  was  of  the  family,  and  ^bore  the  name  of 
Scipio. 
Hurt,n,  3.  xhe  enemy  had  a  garrifon  in  Adrumetum.  Casfar 
made  an  attempt  to  gain  the  Governor ;  but  not  being 
able  to  fucceed,  he  refolved  to  remove  further  from 
the  town.  The  garrifon  made  a  fally  to  harrafs  his 
retreat ;  but  were  repulfed,  notwithftanding  the  ine* 
quality  of  his  forces  :  and,  which  is  almoft  incredibly, 
thirty  Gaulifli  horfemen  feveral  times  broke,  and  put 
to  flight,  two  thoufand  of  the  Moorilh  cavalry.  On 
the  firft  of  January,  he  encamped  near  Rufpina  ;  and 
there  he  commenced  his  third  Didlatorlhip  and  his 
third  Confulfliip. 

^aS:  cf*  ^'  J^^^"^  C^SAR  III. 

4^*  M.  ^MILIUS  LePIDUS. 

The  city  of  Rufpina,  with  its  adjacent  villages,  had 
fubmitted  to  Csfar-,  as  likewife  did  Leptis,  a  place 
of  importance  on  the  fame  coaft ;  fo  that  this  enterpri- 
fing  General  had  already  more  than  one  port  at  his 
difpofal.  He  was  particularly  civil  to  all  who  joined 
his  party,  that  others  might  be  tempted  to  follow  their 
example. 

/.V  The  three  principal  points,  which  firft  employed, 
his  attention,  were,  to  colle6t  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
corn  and  provifions  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  troops  ; 
to  re-affemble  his  fcattered  fleet ;  and  to  be  fupplicd^ 
from  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  with  all  forts  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  with  frelh  re-inforcements.  Whatever  hp 
was  able  to  do  himfelf,  he  trufted  to  the  execution  of 
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no  one  elfe  :  but  headed  his  own  foraging  parties,  ^'  ^'  i°^» 
and  even  put  to  fea  in  queit  of  his  fhips.  By  de-  ^"g  ^* 
grees,  all  the  forces  he  had  fet  out  with  from  Sicily, 
joined  him,  and  they  made  fhift  to  live  in  his  camp, 
though  with  fome  difficulty.  But  in  the  midfl  of  allHIrt.n.io; 
thefe  difficulties,  he  preferved  a  ferenity  of  counte- 
nance, and  a  confidence  of  fuccefs,  which  infpired  his 
foldiers  with  the  like  fentiments.  The  fight  of  their 
General,  in  whom  they  abfolutely  confided,  difpelled 
all  apprehenfions  of  danger,  or  fatigue. 
^^'  However,  this  army  was  far  from  being  numerous, 
and  almoft  entirely  compofed  of  new  raifed  troops. 
So  that  Csfar  flood  in  need  of  an  augmentation  of 
forces,  as  well  as  of  a  fupply  of  ammunition.  For 
which  purpofe  he  fent  orders  into  Sardinia,  and  into 
all  the  adjacent  provinces,  to  difpatch  ample  convoys 
for  his  army,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  his  let- 
ters. He  fent  Rabinius  Poftumus  into  Sicily,  for  a 
reinforcement  of  troops,  and  difpatched  Salluft  into 
the  ifle  of  Cercina,  to  feize  and  bring  away  the  maga* 
zines  of  corn,  raifed  there  by  the  enemy.  And  he  ex- 
pe6led  his  orders  to  be  executed  without  any  demur ; 
nor  would  he  admit  of  any  excufe.  It  was  to  no  pur- 
pofe, to  reprefent  the  danger,  or  difficulties :  he  would 
be  obeyed. 

Before  he  could  poffibly  receive  thefe  fupplies,  he 
happened  to  be  attacked  by  a  detachment  of  the 
enemy,  whofe  numbers  were  infinitely  fuperior  to  his. 
For  on  the  fourth  of  January,  being  with  a  foraging 
party,  confifting  of  thirty  cohorts,  (making  about 
fifteen  thoufand  foot)  four  hundred  horfe,  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  fatigue  of  the  fea-paflage,  and  fome 
few  archers,  he  received  intelligence  by  his  fcouts, 
that  the  enemy  was  coming  upon  him.  This  hap- 
pened to  be  Labienus,  at  the  head  of  a  confiderablc 
body  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  His  cavalry  confifted 
of  fixteen  hundred  Gaulilh  and  Gerrqan  horfe,  which 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  Theffaly,  befides  eight 
thoufand  Numidian  horfe,  which  were  joined,  during 
.the  engagement,  by  eleven  hundred  chofen  horfemen 


more 
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A.  r;  706.  more,   brought  up    by  Petreius.     The  infantry,    as 

+6 


'  well  heavy  as   light-armed,  was  four  times  as  nume- 


rous, and  fuftained  by  (lingers  and  archers,  on  foot 
and  on  horfe-back.  Labienus  made  no  doubt  of  the 
*ci.xx.ii::  victory:  and  had  declared  that  his  intention  was  to 
tire  Ccefar's  foldiers,  by  his  numbers :  fo  that,  though 
at  firft  they  might  have  fome  advantage  of  the  troops 
he  fliould  attack  them  with,  yet  in  the  end  having  no 
longer  the  power  of  killing,  through  fatigue^  they 
mult  neceflarily  be  defeated. 

In  effed:,  C^far  had  need  of  all  his  (kill  and  cou- 
rage to  refill  fo  great  a  fuperiority.  He  himfelf  be- 
haved with  great  gallantry  :  and  feeing  a  foldier  run 
away  who  carried  the  eagle  of  one  of  his  legions,  he 
laid  hold  of  him,  and  turning  him  round,  faid  * 
"  You  miflake  :  you  mUfl  go  that  way  to  meet  the 
"  enemy."  However,  he  could  not  prevent  his  peo- 
ple being  furrounded,  fo  that  they  were  for  fome  tim^ 
obliged  to  fight  in  the  hollow  circle  :  but  at  laft,  by 
attacking  them  in  a  column,  he  found  means  to  cut 
•  his  way  through,  and  break  his  affailants,  notwith- 
ilanding  their  numbers.  The  light  troops,  of  which 
Labienus's  army  was  almoft  entirely  compofed,  could 
not  fuftain  the  weight  of  the  attack  of  the  legionary 
"  foldiers,  when  once  they  came  hand  to  hand.  And  Cae- 

far  knew  fo  well  how  to  improve  this  advantage,  that,, 
after  feveral  alternative  attacks  and  retreats,  he  re- 
pulfed  the  enemy  beyond  a  hill,  of  which  he  took  pof- 
feflion ;  and  having  there   halted  for  fome  time,  he 
marched  back  unmolefted,  to  his  camp. 

In  this  action,  which  lafted  near  feven  hours,  Pe- 
treius was  wounded :  and  Labienus  was  in  very  great 
danger,  through  an  adventure,  which  deferves  to  be 
related.  He  appeared  between  the  two  armies,  or> 
horfe-back,  without  his  helmet,  encouraging  his  own' 
people,  and  at  times  reproaching  and  infulting  Ctefar's 
foldiers.  '*  It  ill  becomes  you,"  faid  he  to  them, 
"  who  are  but  new  raifed  militia,  to  affe(51:  fo  much 
"  haughtinefs.  Has  Casfar  fo  foon  bewitched  you  .f* 
"  He  has  betrayed  you  into  fo  great  danger,  that  I 
.fiw:-  tt  realty 
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♦*  really  pity  you,"     Whereupon  one  of  the  foldiers  A.R.  706. 

to  whom  he  addreffed  himfelf,  made  him  the  follow-      ^6. 

ing  reply  :  "  Labienus,  I  am  no  novice  in  the  art  of 

♦*  war.     I  am  a  veteran  foldier  of  the  tenth  legion." 

*'  You  have  a  mind  to  impofe  upon  me,"  replied 

Labienus ;  "  I  do  not  fee  any  where  the  colours  of 

"  the  legion  you  fpeak  of."    "  Well  then,"  anfwered 

the  foldier,  "  I   am  going  to  make  myfelf  known  to 

<'  you."     At  the  fame  time  lifting  up  his  bever,  that 

his  face  might  be  feen,  he  flung  his  javelin  with  all 

his  might  at  Labienus,     It  miffed  him,  but  wounded 

his  horfe. 

In  the  account  of  this  engagement,  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  ancient  author  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Afri- 
can war.  The  Greek  hiftorians  are  not  fo  favourable 
to  Csefar,  and  fay  plainly,  that  he  had  the  worft  of  ^^"''• 
it.  However,  it  is  evident  from  the  fadts,  that,  al-Dior 
lowing  he  did  fuflain  fome  lofs,  he  was  neither  beaten 
nor  broke,  and  that  he  faved  the  chief  part  of  his 
troops :  which  was  all  he  could  propofe  under  fuch 
circumftances. 

This  was  fufficient  for  Labienus  to  boaft  a  viflory : 
and  a  few  days  after,  Scipio  having  joined  him  with 
eight  legions  and  four  thoufand  horfe,  this  General, 
who  was  not  lefs  vain-glorious  than  his  Lieutenant, 
thought  it  neceffary  to  beflow  extraordinary  commen- 
dations on  his  pretended  victorious  troops,  and  to  dif- 
tribute  military  rewards  among  fuch  as  had  fignalized 
their  bravery.  Among  others,  Labienus  prefented  vai.  Max, 
him  one  of  the  cavalry,  for  whom  he  requefted  fomeviii.14. 
golden  bracelets.  Scipio,  who  knew  that  this  foldier 
was  lately  come  out  of  flavery,  refufed  to  beftow  them 
on  him,  thinking  that  the  meannefs  of  the  objed: 
would  depreciate  the  reward.  However,  that  he 
might  not  be  difcouraged,  Labienus  gave  him  fome 
money,  of  which  he  had  plenty ;  having  raifed  a  great 
deal  in  Gaul,  while  he  ferved  there  under  Csefar.  But 
Scipio,  flill  purfuing  the  fame  idea,  faid  to  the  fol- 
dier, "  You  receive  there  the  prefent  of  a  rich  man." 
This  brave  fdloWj*  who  had  fo  very  lately  regained 

his 
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i'-^^'T^^.  his  liberty,  that  he  almoft  flill  retained  the  marks  of 
"^  '   .46.  ' .  fl^very,  was  very  fenfible  of  the  difference  betwixt  the 
.reward  which  had  been  denied  him,  and  that  which 
he  had  juft  received.     Wherefore  he  returned  Labie- 
nus  his  money,    and  remained  motionlefs,    his  eyes 
.nsi4ql<^  _  fixed  on  the  ground,  expreffing  his  forrow  and  diffa- 
tisfaclfon.     Such  a  noblenefs  of  foul  made  an  amends 
for  the  meannefs  of  his  late  condition  :  and  fuch  was 
Scipio's  opinion;  who  thereupon  faid  to  him,  "  Your 
*'  General  prefents  you  with  filver  bracelets.'*     At 
thefe  words,  the  foldicr  tranfported  with  joy  ran,  in 
triumph,  to  receive  the  General's  gratuity.     Had  '^11 
.  Scipio's  foldiers  had  the  like  elevated  notions,  Csefar 
had  found  more  difficulty  to  conquer  them. 
Krt.  His  fituation  was  certainly  very  difagreeable;  be- 

ing pent  up  by  an  enemy  much  fuperior  to  himfelf. 
But  as  he  was  in  daily  expedation  of  a  reinforcement 
of  his  veteran  troops,  till  their  arrival,  he  made  die 
bed  ufe  he  could  of  what  troops  he  had  on  the  fpot ; 
and  as  an  augmentation  to  his  army,  he  draughted 
out  of  the  fleet  all  the  men,  that  were  not  abfolutely 
neceffary  in  working  the  fhips,  and  that  could  be  any 
ways  ferviceable  to  him  on  land.     His  next  care  was 
immediately  to  intrench  himfelf.     He  aifo  drew  lines 
of  communication  from  the   city  of  Rufpina,    and 
from  his  camp  to  the  fea,  in   order  to  fecure  his  re- 
treat, if  neceffary ;  and  for  the  more  eafy  receiving 
••the  fupplies  he  expeded.       ....:. 
; . .  But  the  want  of  vidtuals  and  forage  was  his  great- 
eft  trouble.     He  was  mafter  but  of  fix  miles  round, 
in  all  Africa  :  and  that  had  been  purpofely  plundered, 
-as  I  have  already  mentioned.     So  that  he  had  but 
very  little  corn,  of  which  he  was  extremely  fparing: 
;and  as  for  the  horfes,  they  were 'fed  with  fea- weed, 
ftceped  in  frefh  water.  •        . 

;  J. Thefe  were  very  advantageous  circumftances  for 
Casfar's  enemies :  and  Juba,  who  had  received  an-a^ 
count  of  his  fituation,  left  his  Kingdom,  attended  by 
a  numerous  body  of  horfe  and  footy  in  order  tha^ 
-:jhen-'On -his  -arrival  the- whole-  force  of  the  party 
•s^vv  •  Iboulc^ 
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5f  fhould  be  united,  they  might   crii/h  fo  weak  and  dif-  A.R.706. 
'j.trefied  an  adverfary.     Cselar's  good  fortune,  or  rather  '^"^- ^* 
ti'ithe  efFe6t  of  his  intrigues,  drew  off  that  Prince,  when 
he  was  upon  the  point  of  joining  Scipio. 

In  the  account  of  Catiline's  confpiracy  I  mentioned  dIo. 

one    Sirtius,    who,    having    been    obliged   for  fome  Appian, 

z  certain  ill-behaviour  to  leave  Italy,  had  retired  into 

f;  Africa.     This  man,  who  wanted  for  neither  courage 

iL'DOr  condutSt,  had  formed  a  little  army  of  men  levied 

?/in    Italy    and   Spain  :   and   in  the  wars   between   the 

f,  petty  princes  of  Africa,  he  let  himfelf  out  to   thofe 

liwho  would  pay  him  the  bell.  And  it  being  remarked, 

that  the  fide  he  took  always  proved  viftorious,  every 

one  was  deiirous  to  have  him  for  an  ally  :   lb  that  his 

«5©ffairs  were   in   a   very  good  pofture,  having   troops 

.^{very  well   dilciplinc^d   at   his  difpolal,  and  a  confider- 

jnable  reputation  in   the  country.     Sittius's  former  at- 

dflCachment  to  Catiline,  doubtlefs  eafily  determined  him 

;  ^o  comply  with  Csefar's   follicitations,  v/ho  had  alfo 

bbeen  Catiline's  friend.     So  that  Juba  had  no  fooner 

yiquitted   his  Kingdom,    than   Sittius,    in  conjundion 

.with  Bogud,  King  of  part  of  Mauritania,  entered  it; 

p  took  Cirta  the  capital  of  Numidia,  and  two  cities  be- 

-longing  to  the  Geculians.     And  as  he  continued  plun- 

:  dering  the  country,  and  alarming  the  cities,  Juba  be* 

gan  to  be  apprehenfive  that  he  miight  be   ftripped  of 

'  his  own  territories,  v/hilft  he  was  Supporting  a  foreign 

quarrel.     Whereupon  he  returned,  leaving  Scipio  only 

thirty  elephants,  which  were  not  yet  manageable  for 

,,  ''fervice. 

^1".  It  is  eafy  to  judge,  how  dangerous  Juba*s  arrival 
iwould  have  been  to  Ccefar,  fmce  that,  notwithiland- 
vng  that  Prince's  retreat,  he  did  not  think  himfelf  of 
force  fufficient  to  contend  with  Scipio.  He  kept 
ciofe  in  his  camp,  which  he  had  ftrongly  fortified, 
land  in  the  front  of  which  he  had  difperled  caltrops 
and  chevaux  de  frife,  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the 
fnemy's  horfe.  It  was  to  no  purpofe  for  Scipio  to 
•jOfFer  him  battle-,  Ccefar  conftantly  declined  it :  and 
tjhis  General,  who  had  appeared  fo  ardent  on  all  other 
i    Vol.  IX.  R  oc«a# 
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A.  R.  706.  occafions,  and  v/ith  whom  it  had  been  cuftomary  tO 
^"^6^*  provoke,  harrafs,  and  force  his  adverfaries  to  an  en- 
gagement, was  as  remarkable  at  this  time  for  his  cool 
temper,  and  for  enduring  quietly  in  his  camp  the  in- 
fults  and  bravados  of  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the 
contrary  party. 

However,  this  fituation  was  extremely  irkfome  to 
him ;  and  in  order  to  extricate  himfelf,  he  fent  frelh 
orders  into  Sicily,  to  bring  him  troops  without  any 
delay,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  rigour  of  the  fea- 
fon,  or  whether  the  wind  was  favourable  or  not.  And 
fo  great  was  his  impatience,  that  the  very  next  day 
after  his  orders  were  difpatched,  he  complained  of  3 
delay  in  their  execution,  and  was  conftantly  looking 
towards  the  Tea,  in  expedation  of  the  arrival  of  the 
tranfports. 

During  this  compelled  leifure,  Csefar  was  not  idle. 
Bcfides  keeping  his  foldiers  conftantly  employed  in 
removing  earth,  and  in  the  conftruftion  of  works  of 
all  kinds,  fuch  as  towers,  forts,  and  moles  advanced 
into  the  fea  •,  he  fent  circular  letters  into  the  whole 
province  of  Africa,  to  notify  his  arrival.  For  by  rea- 
ibn  of  the  fev/  troops  he  had  brought  with  him,  and 
on  account  of  his  inaftion,  it  was  not  believed  in  the 
country  that  he  was  come  in  perfon,  but  only  that  he 
had  fent  one  of  his  Lieutenants.  This  precaution 
was  of  ufe  to  him.  For  as  Scipio  had  extremely  har- 
ralled  and  diftrelTed  the  province,  great  numbers  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  came  from  all  parts  to  Cse- 
far's  camp,  to  complain  of  their  treatment.  The  af- 
fability with  which  he  gave  the  audience,  made  a  very 
favourable  impreffion  on  the  complainants,  who  were 
convinced  he  was  not  infenfible  of  their  misfortunes. 
And  this  mild  ufage  induced  Acilla,  a  city  of  im- 
portance, to  open  her  gates  to  him,  and  admit  a  gar- 
rifon. 

He  had  alfo  proper  agents  in  the  enemy's  camp, 
who  enticed  away  feveral  of  their  legionary  foldiers, 
but  particularly  of  the  Getulians  and  Numidians,  who 
deferted  in  crowds,  and  came  and  offered  their  fervicrfj 

t(>i 
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to  Csefar.  The  name  of  Marius  was  in  great  reputa--^-^-7o6. 
tion  among  thefe  people  ;  and  as  care  had  been  taken  ^g^  * 
to  let  them  know  that  Casfar  was  an  ally  of  that  cele- 
brated man,  thefe  Barbarians  had  conceived  an  incli- 
nation for  him,  and  defired  nothing  more  than  to 
.  ferve  him.  So  that  he  difpatched  into  Getulia  fome 
of  thefe  runagates,  who  were  confiderable  in  their 
own  nation,  to  perfuade  their  countrymen  to  revolt. 
The  thing  fucceeded,  and  produced  a  diverfion,  which 
kept  fome  part  of  Juba's  forces  in  employ. 

And  now  at  length  he  received,  what  he  had  fo  "' 

long  wifhed  for,  a  fupply  of  troops  and  provifions. 
Salluft:  without  any  difHculty  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
the  ifle  of  Circina,  where  he  found  plenty  of  corn^ 
which  he  fent  to  camp  -,  and  from  Sicily,  AUienus  j 

fent  two  legions,  nine  hundred  Gaulifh  horfc,  and  a 
thoufand  (lingers  or  arcliers,  who  after  a  paflage  oi:' 
four  days  came  fafe  into  the  port  of  Rufpina.  This 
double  reinforcement  diiRifed  a  joy  through  the  whole 
army  •,  and  C?efar  now  thought  himfelf  in  a  condi- 
tion to  come  out  of  his  camp,  and  draw  nearer  the 
enemy.  This  motion  produced  an  engagement  be- 
tween the  cavalry  of  the  two  parties,  wherein  Scipio 
fullained  a  confiderable  lofs.  The  Gaulidi  horfe,  in 
the  fervice  of  Labienus,  v/ere  furrounded  and  en- 
tirely cut  to  pieces  :  by  which  m.eans  Csefar's  adver- 
faries  were  deprived  of  the  flower  of  their  cavalry. 

Scipio  might  now  have  been  convinced  of  the  rea-Pl^t.Cau 
fonablenefs  of  Cato's  counfel,  who,  as  often  as  he  fent 
him  fupplies  from  Utica,  as  conftantly  advifed  him 
not  to  engage  in  a  general  aftion  with  a  warrior  of  Cse- 
far's abilities,  but  to  protrafl  the  war.  But  ignorance 
is  prefumptuous,  and  will  not  abide  inflrudion.  Sci- 
pio rejected  Cato's  advice  with  difdain  :  and  in  a  let- 
ter he  wrote  to  him,  he  taxed  him  with  cowardice, 
and  told  him,  that  he  ought  to  be  fatisfied  with  be- 
ing fafe  in  a  good  city  and  behind  ftrong  walls,  and  ^ 
that  it  was  going  too  far,  to  endeavour  to  difiliade 
others  from  following  the  dictates  of  their  courage. 
Cato  was  nettled  at  this  reproach,  and  as  an  inftance 
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A- R- 706- that  fear  had  no  part  in  the  advice  he  gave,  he  an- 
^6.  *  fwered  Scipio,  thrit  if  he  would  return  him  the  troops 
he  had  brought  into  Africa,,  he  was  ready  ,to'j go  at 
the  head  of  them  into  Italy,  arid  rtiake  a  diverfion 
there,  which  would  be  very  advantageous  to  the  corn, - 
mon  caufe,  and  muft  obhge  Csefar  to  quit  his  prefent 
acquifitions  and  return  thither.  Scipio  made  a  jeft  of 
this  propofal ;  and  it  was  then  tliat  Cato  repented 
having, relinquifhed  the  command  to  a  man,  who  nolc 
only  was  not  of  a  difpqfition  to  promife  any  fuccef^ 
in  the  v/ar ;  but  v/ho,  even  fuppofing,  contrary  to  all 
probability,  he  (hould  meet  with  a  favourable  turn 
of  fortune  he  by  no  means  merited,  wouki  be  inca- 
pable of  any  moderation  in  vi6tory,  and,  would  treat 
the  vanquiihed  v/ith  cruelty  and  contempt. ,  Froygi 
that  inftant  he  determined,  what  he  had  before' thought 
on,  never  to  lee  Rome  more  ^  not  even  though  th^ 
event  of  the  war  fiiould  be  conformable  to  his  wiflie^j 
but  refolved  to  go  and  confine  himfeif  to  fome,  difr. 
tant  corner  of  the  earth,  where  he  (hould  not  be  witr 
nefs  of  the  tyranny,  vyith  which  the;  cpnquered  would 
be  treated.  ^  .  /    ..    V.   ■■ 

His  miltruit  of  the  ule  Scipio  would,  make  of  vic- 
tory was  not  ill  founded,, if  we  inay  judge  by  fom.c 
inilances  in  this  General's  conduft,  at  a  time  when 
the  uncertainty  of  iliccefs  ought  to  have  Ir\ade^JJi^) 
more  moderate.  I  lliall  only  mention  one.  '-1  'X..\  .. 
Hjrt.  Two  vellels  belonging  to  the  fleet,  wliich  brought 

the  laft  reinforcem.ent  to  Csefar,  being  feparated  from 
their  convoy  in  a  ftorm,  were  taken  by  Scipio's  Lieu-f 
tenants  who  guarded  the  coafts,  and  all  the  foldiers 
on  board  were  made  prifoners.  Thefe  foldiers  were 
partly  veterans,  partly  new  raifed  j  among  the  reft, 
there  happened  to  be  a  Centurion.  Scipio  had  thertt^ 
before  him,  and  fpoke  to  them  in  thefe  terms  :  "  JL 
'*  know  that  *tis  not  by  your  own  inclination,  but  k^^ 
**  the  inftigation  of  yoiir  wicked  General,  that  you 
'*  impioufly  wage  war  on  your  fellow-cicizens,  and  pn 
"  the,honefteft  part  of  the  Republic.  If  therefore, 
"now  that  fortune,  ha^  put  you  in  our  power,   yb\i^ 
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"  will  take  this  opportunity  ta  unite  with  the  good  A.  R.  706* 
*^  citizens,  in  the  defence  of  the  commonweal ;  I  not      ^Ig,  '   ■ 
■"  only  promife  you  your  life,  but  you  may  expect  to 
**  be  rewarded.     Let  me  know   v»'hat  you  think  of 
"  the  propofal." 

The  Centurion,  who  on   this  occafion  was  fpokef- 
inan,  made  him  a  very  different  anfwerfrom  what  he 
.  cxpeded.     "  Scipio,  fays  he,  (for  1  cannot  give  you 
^''the  appellation  of  General)  I  return  you  my  hearty 
I**  thanks  for  the  good  treatment  you  are  willing  to 
**  fhow  to  prifoners  of  war  ;  and  perhaps,  I   might 
"  accept  of  your  kindnefs,  were   it  not  to  be  pur- 
""  chafed  at  the  expence  of  an  horrible  crime.  What! 
^  Shall  I  carry  arms  and  fight  againft  Caefar  my  Ge- 
v'  neral,  under  whom  I .  have  fcrved  as  Centurion  ; 
J^;  and  againfl  his  viftorious  army,  to  whofe  renown 
**  I  have  fo  many  years  endeavoured  to  contribute  by 
*'  my  valour  ?  'Tis  what  I  will  never  do  :  and  even 
*'  advife  you  not  to  pufli  the  war  any  further.     You 
"  know  not  what  troops  you  have  to  deal  with,  nor 
"the  difference  betwixt  them  and  yours ;  of  which, 
"  if  you  pleafe,  I   will  give  you  an  indifputable  in-  , 

"  ftance.  Do  you  pick  out  the  beft  cohort  you  have 
*'  in  your  army  -,  and  give  me  only  ten  of  my  com- 
**'  rades,  who  are  now  your  prifoners,  to  engage  them. 
"  You  fhall  fee,  by  the  fuccefs,  what  you  are  to  ex- 
*'  ped:  from  your  foldiers." 

Scipio  thought  himfclf  infulted  j  and  with  fome  ^^%" 
feafon.  However,  the  Centurion's  courage  and  fide- 
lity to  his  General  merited  eReem,  even  from  an 
enemy.  But  it  had  no  fuch  effeft  on  Scipio  ;  who, 
rcfenting  the  affront,  made  a  fign  to  fome  of  the  of- 
ficers to  kill  the  Centurion  on  the  fpot,  which  was 
inftantly  put  in  execution.  He  gave  the  like  orders 
for  the  death  of  the  other  veteran  foldiers,  whom  he 
ftiled  villains  pampered  with  the  blood  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  As  for  the  new  raifed  foldiers,  they  were 
diftributed  among  his  legions. 
.*  Ca:far  was  very  much  concerned  for  the  misfortune 
©f  thefe  brave  fellows ;  and  he  broke,  with  ignominy, 
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A.  R.  7o6.{;|T^e  perfons  to  whom  he  might  reafonably  impute  the 
Ik,  '  caufe  of  their  lofs  •,  that  is,  thole  officers,  whofe  in- 
ilrudions  being  to  iecure  the  coafts,  and  to  advance  - 
to  a  certain  diftance  into  the  main  lea,  to  proteft  and 
facilitate  the  approach  of  the  tranfports,  had  been 
negligent  on  that  important  ftation. 

About  this  time,  C^far's  army  was  furprized,  in 
the  night,  by  a  terrible  florm,  attended  with  hail  of 
an  uncommon  fize.     But  what  contributed  moft  to 
this  misfortune  was,  that  the  foldiers  had  not  any  con- 
veniences   to  protect  them  from   the  inclemency  of 
the  weather-,  by  realbn,  Caefar  fas  may  eafily  befeeri 
by  what  has  been  hitherto  related  of  him)  did  not  put 
his  troops  into  winter-quarters ;  but  was  continually 
changing  his  camp,  to  gain  ground  on  the  enemy,  and 
to  keep  his  army  employed.     Befides,  neither  officer 
nor  foldier  had  been  permitted  to  take  their  equipages 
or  utcnfils  with  them,  not  fo  much  as  a  veffel  or  a 
fingle  flave.     So  that  very  few  of  them  had  tents; 
and   the  generality  had  made  themfelves  a  kind  of 
covering,  either  by   fpreading  their  cloaths,  or  with 
mats  and   ruflies.     Such  a  covering  could  be  but  a 
flight  proteftion  againft  a   violent  ftorm  •,  and  as  it 
was  prefently  penetrated,  the  foldiers   had  no  other 
refource  than  to  cover  their  heads  with  their  bucklers, 
to  fhelter  them  from  the  weather.     In  a  Ihort  time 
the  whole  camp  v/as  under  water,  the  fires  extinguifh- 
cd,  and  all   their  provifions  v/affied  away  or  fpoilt. 
But  this  was  only   a  tranfient  accident.     Juba's  ap-  ~ 
proach  gave  far  greater  alarms  to   Casfar's  troops. 
This  Prince,  having  received  advice  of  the  horfe-en- 
gagement  wherein  Scipio  had  been  worfted  ;  and  that 
General,  in   his  letters,  earneftly  foUiciting  his  aftif' 
'.  tance:  he  determined  once  more  to  come  to  the  defence 

of  his  allies ;  whereupon  he  immediately  began  his 
march,  leaving  Saburn  at  home  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  Sittius.  There  were  moft  furprifing  accounts 
publifhed  of  the  King  of  Mauritania's  forces.  Casfar 
thought  of  a  very  fingular  expedient  to  remove  his 
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foldiers  fears  j  which  was  to  exceed  even  common  re-  a.r«  70S. 
port,  in  the  account  of  his  numbers.  •^"^-  ^' 

Accordingly  he  affembled  his  foldiers,  and  faid  to  Suet.  Caef. 
them :  "  I  muft  inform  you,  that  Juba  is  hourly  ex-  ^-  ^^• 
*'  peded,  with  ten  legions,  thirty  thoufand  horfe,  one 
"  hundred  thoufand  light-armed  troops,  and  three 
"  hundred  elephants.  So  that  I  would  have  thole 
<'  who  are  fond  of  news,  make  no  further  unnecelTary 
"  inquiries,  nor  build  caftles  in  the  air,  but  rely  on 
"  what  I  tell  them,  from  undoubted  authority  : 
*'  otherwife  I  will  put  them  on  board  fome  of  my  oldefl: 
"  Ihips,  and  deliver  them  up  to  the  mercy  of  the 
"  winds."  This  exaggeration  produced  a  very  ex- 
traordinary effed.  For  when  Juba  came  and  had  en- 
camped his  troops  near  Scipio,  they  appeared  not  near 
fo  numerous  as  had  been  imagined.  And  in  reality, 
excepting  the  Numidian  cavalry  and  light-armed  in- 
fantry, which  were  confiderabie,  his  whole  force  con- 
fifled  in  only  three  legions,  eight  hundred  horfe,  and 
thirty  elephants.  So  that  Casfar's  foldiers,  having 
got  over  the  terrible  idea  they  had  formed  to  them- 
felves  of  this  army,  their  apprehenfions  were  foon 
turned  into  contempt,  and  they  as  much  defpifed  the 
King  of  Mauritania,  now  he  was  prefent,  as  they  had 
feared  him,  when  at  a  diftance.  If  Juba,  on  his  ar-  uin. 
rival,  fuffered  in  the  efteem  of  Crefar's  troops,  yet  he  "•  S7- 
ftill  kept  the  afcendant  over  Scipio.  He  began  by 
taking  amifs,  that  the  Roman  General  wore  a  purple 
coat  of  mail,  and  had  the  inlblence  to  tell  him,  that 
he  ouo;ht  not  to  wear  the  fame  kind  of  cloathing  as 
he  did.  Scipio  was  weak  enough  to  comply  with  this 
remonftrance.  He  changed  it  for  a  white  one,  re- 
figning  to  this  Barbarian  Prince  the  difcinguifiiing 
mark  of  Commander  in  chief.  Juba  was  actually 
more  feared,  and  better  obeyed,  in  Scipio's  arm',\ 
than  Scipio  himfelf  A  Senator  of  that  party,  named 
Aquinius,  being  .in  converfation,  in  the  fight  of  the 
two  armies,  with  Saferna,  one  of  Caefar's  officers, 
Scipio,  who  had  fuffered  confiderably  by  defertion, 
not  knowing  v,'here  this  converfation  might  end,  fent 
R  4  him 
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A.R.  706.  him  word,  that  he  did  not  do  w?il  to  correfpond  with* 
"g^  *  the  enemy.  Aquinius  paid  no  attention  to  this  re-j 
primand,  but  purfued  his  difqaiirfe,  till  one  of  Ju-i 
ba's  guards  came  to  himi  and  tojd  him,  "  The  King; 
*'  forbids  you  to  continue  this  converfation."  .  He  no! 
,  fooner  received  this  order,  than  he  retired.  In  thisa 
manner,  did  the  Romans  degrade  themfelves,  andl 
through  party-rage,  debaf^  the  common  honour  of  the 
whole  nation.  .»ui 

Scipio  and  Juba  had  united  all  their  forces  before" 
Csfar  had  entirely  aflembled  his.  However,  it  jw^^ 
not  long  before  he  received  from  Sicily,  by  different" 
voyages,  the  forct;^  hc^expeded,  and  among  others^ 
the  tenth  legion,  who,  as  we  have  already  taken  no-' 
tice,  came  unordered  to  tender  their  fervices  to  their' 
General ;  which  he  had  afFe^flcd  to  decline.  The  two 
contending  armies  being  now  complcat,  prepared  for 
^dtion,  and  frequent  (kirmifncs  happened  between 
thena.  But  before  I  relate  the  military  operations,  I 
mufi:  take  notice  of  an  example  of  feverity,  made  by 
Csfar  in  his  camp,  for  paft  faults,  which  he  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  punilhing,  as  foon  as  committed. 

During  his  flay  in  Alexandria,  and  whilll  he  was 
engaged  in  the  war  againft  Pharnaces,  there  hap-^ 
pened  feveral  commotions  in  his  legions  quartered  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  which  at  laft  produced  that  violent 
fedition,  which  I  have  already  related.  Csefar,  who 
perceived  his  troops  knew  how  necellary  they  were, 
thought  it  impolitic,  at  that  time,  to  pulh  his  feverity 
too  far.  But  he  knev/  well  enough  who  were  the.' 
promoters  of  tlicfe  diforders,  and  at  the  time  I  am 
now  fpeaking  of,  took  the  opportunity,  which  one  of 
them  gave  him,  to  difgrace  them.  .c>,f  ,>iiiJ^i 

HIrt.  C.  Avienus,  a  military  Tribune  of  the  tenth  legionjj 

^'5^'       when  he  fet  out  from  Sicily,  had  filled  a  fhip  entirely 
with  his  own  equipage  and  attendants,  without  taking 
on  bbard  one  fingle  foldier.     Nothing  could  be  more. 
contrary  to  C<Tfar's  intentions,    or   to    the  example  ; 

Athon.     which  he  hirafeif  fee.     One  may  gucfs  at  his  real  equir  . 

^^•*°*     page" in  Africa,  by  ;hat  which  he  formerly  brought.. 
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with  him  into  Great  Britain,  and  which  confifted^  ^^'''^nt*  c^ 
cording  to  the  teftimony  of  an  eye-witnels,  of  no  more     46.* 
than  three  flaves.     Cselar  therefore,  the  day  after  the 
arrival  of  the  convoy  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  af- 
fembled  the  Tribunes  and  Centurions  of  all  the  legions, 
and  having  afcended  his  Tribunal,  addrelTed  them  in 
thefe  terms:  "  I  could  have  willied  that  thofe,  vvhofe 
infolence  and  former  licentious  charader  have  given 
me  caufe  of  complaint,  had  been  capable  of  amend- 
ment,  and  of  making  a  good  ufe  of  my  mildnefs,^ 
"(jipatience,  and  moderation-     But  fmce  they  know 
'inot  how  to  confine  themfeives  within  bounds",  I  in- 
'  tend  to  make  an  example  of  them,  according  to  the  " 
•  law  of  arms,  in  order  that  others  may  be  taught  a 
'  better  eonducl.     You,  C.  Avjenus,  when  you  was  :^ 
'  in  Italy,  inftigated  the  foidiers  of  the  Roman  peo- 
'  pie  to  revolt  againft  the  Republic  ;  You  have  been 
guilty  of  "rapines  and  plunders  in  the  municipal 
towns  •,  and  you  have  never  been  of  any  real  fervice 
either  to  the  commonwealth,  or  to  your  General; 
iaftly,  in  lieu  of  foidiers,  you  have  crowded  the 
traniports  with  your  flaves  and  equipage  ;  fo  that, 
through  your  fault,  the  Republic  fails  in  foidiers 
who  at  this  time  are  not  only  ufeful  but  neceflary;"*  "^ 
For  all  thefe  caufes,  I   break  you   with  ignominy,'  1 
and  order  you  to  leave  Africa  this  very  day.     In     ; 
like  manner  I  break  you,  A.  Fonteius,  becaufe  you     ' 
have  behaved  yourfelf  as  a  feditious  officer,  and  as     '^ 
a  bad  citizen.     You,  T.  Salienus,    M.  Tiro,    C. 
Clufmas,  you  have  attained  the  rank  of  Centurions 
through  my  indulgence,  and  not  through  your  own     "^ 
merit;  and  fmce  you  have  been  invefted  with  that     '^ 
rank,  you  have  neither  fhewn  bravery  in  war,  nor 
good  conduft  in  peace.     Inftead  of -endeavouring  '   " 

toad:  according  to  the  rules  of  modeily  and  de- 
cency, your  whole  fludy   has  been  to  ftir  up  the      ' 
foidiers  againft  your  General.     I  therefore  think 
you  unworthy   of  continuing   Centurions   in   my 
army-:  I  bre^k  you,  and  order  you  to  quit  Africa'/    '      ..^'j? 
as  foon  as ,  poffible."     Having  concluded  this  ter-^  "^  ^^ 

rible 
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A.R.yofi'rible  harangue,  he  delivered  them  over  to  fome  Cen* 
"^"^g'  ^'  turions,  with  orders  to  confine  them  feparately  on^^ 
board  a  fhip,  allowing  each  of  them  a  fingle  Have  to9 
wait  on  them.  This  was  certainly  carrying  things 
with  a  high  hand,  in  a  man,  who,  properly  Ipeaking, 
•was  no  more  than  the  chief  of  a  faction.  Befides,  ci- 
vil wars  are  almoft  always  the  deftruftion  of  difci- 
pline :  but  Casfar  found  in  himfelf  and  in  the  fupe- 
riority  of  his  talents,  the  right  of  making  himfelf 
obeyed. 

I  have  mentioned,  that  there  happened  frequent 
fkirmilhes  between  Caefar  and  his  adverlaries,  before 
they  came  to  a  general  adlion.  The  particulars  of 
all  thefe  operations,  of  lefs  importance,  are  to  be 
feen  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  African  war.  I  fhall  only 
extraft  fuch  as  appear  to  be  of  moft  confequence, 
and  efpecially  fuch  as  are  moft  proper  to  give  us  a 
livelier  idea  of,  and  encreafe  our  admiration  for,  Cse- 
far's  genius,  and  great  abilities.  For  example,  I . 
crive  you  the  following  inftance  of  his  activity,  and 
difpatch. 
Hirt.  On  information  that  a  convoy  of  two  legions  had 

"'  ^^*  fet  out  from  Sicily,  he  detached  two  fquadrons,  to 
facilitate  and  proted:  its  arrival ;  one  towards  Thap- 
fus,  the  other  towards  Adrumetum.  This  latter  hap- 
pened to  be  feparated  by  a  ftorm.  The  Commodore, 
by  name  Aquila,  got  under  convenient  fhelter :  and 
a  threat  many  fliips  of  his  fquadron  anchored  beforie 
Leptis,  whilft  their  crews  went  on  fliore  to  refrefh 
themfelves,  not  knowing  that  the  enemy  was  fo  near 
chem.  For  Varus,  having  notice  of  the  convoy's 
failing,  had  come  from  Utica  to  Adrumetum,  with,a 
fleet  of  fifty-five  fhips  •,  and  being  there  told  what  was 
doing  at  Leptis,  he  took  advantage  of  the  negligengfc' 
of  Cjcfar's  people,  and  attacked  their  fhips,  which' 
were  left  almoft  defencelefs.  Many  of  them  he  burnt,- 
took  two  gallies  of  five  banks  of  oars,  and  then  prp* 
ceedcd  to  attack  Aquila.  ii - 

Caefar  had  an  account  brought  him  of  this  unluclcJT 
accident,  as  he  was  infpeding  the  works  of  his  camp.' 
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Whereupon  he  immediately  took  horfe,  went  full  A.  R.  705. 
fpeed  to  Leptis,  which  was  but  two  leagues  diftant,  ^Ts'f^' 
and  going  on  board  a  Brigantine,  ordered  all  the  fhips 
in  the  port  to  follow  him,  and  in  this  manner  put  to 
fea.  He  came  time  enough  to  extricate  Aquila  from 
the  danger  he  was  in,  who  found  great  difficulty  to 
defend  himfelf  againft  fo  numerous  a  fleet.  Varus, 
hitherto  victorious,  began  now  to  fear  in  his  turn, 
and  fought  his  fafety  in  his  flight.  Casfar  purfued 
him  ;  and  not  content  with  having  recovered  one  of 
his  own  gallies,  and  taken  another  from  the  enemy, 
he  followed  him  into  the  very  bafon  of  Adrumetum, 
whither  they  had  retreated.  He  there  offered  them 
battle,  which  they  declined  •,  and  having  thus  com- 
pelled them  to  own  themlelves  in  a  manner  defeated, 
as  they  durft  not  come  out  of  the  harbour,  he  returned 
to  his  camp. 

'  'On  board  the  fhip  he  had  taken,  there  happened 
to  be  P.  Ligarius,  the  fame,  who  had  profecuted  the 
war  againft  him  in  Spain,  and  who,  inftead  of  ac- 
knowledging the  conqueror's  generofity,  in  granting 
him  his  liberty,  had  joined  Pompey  in  Greece ;  and 
after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  had  gone  into  Africa  to 
"Varus,  there  to  continue  in  the  fervice  of  the  fame 
caufe.  Casfar  gave  immediate  orders  for  his  execu- 
tion :  and  this  is  the  firft  flagrant  inftance  of  the  like 
tigour  put  in  force  by  Caslar,  and  inflided  on  a  man 
of  quality  of  the  contrary  party.  He  certainly  was 
greatly  exafperated  againft  thofe  who  had  rekindled 
the  war  in  Africa ;  and  as  he  thought  them  incorri- 
gible, he  was  of  opinion,  it  was  to  no  purpofe  to  par- 
don them. 

When  Casfar  came  back  to  camp,  he  wholly  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  dilciplining  of  his  troops,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  withftand  Juba's  cavalry, 
i  light-armed  troops,  and  elephants.  For  when  once 
they  came  to  a  clofe  engagement,  his  infantry  had  a 
furprifing  fiiperiority ;  infomuch  that  three  or  four 
I  t>f  his  veterans  have,  more  than  once,  put  two  thou- 
fand  of  the  enemy's  horfe  to  flight.     But  this  Numi- 
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'is.R.  7c5.  dkn  cavalry,  and  the  light-armed  troops  that  accom- 
Anu  c.  panied  it,  after  they  were  broke,  eaiily  rallied,  and 
continually  returned  to  the  charge.  And  Caefar's  le- 
gionary horle  were  fo  far  inferior  to  them,  that  in  ah 
adlion  wherein  he  was  a  good  deal  preffed,  he  did  not 
-  fo  much  as  differ  them  to  engage,  but  entirely  maide 
ufe  of  his  infantry  againft  the  enemies  light  troops ; 
who,  as  often  as  they  repulfed  them,  kept  retiring, 
till  they  were  afrefh  attacked;  and  in  this  manner  he 
at  laft  got  back  to  camp,  but  with  fo  much  difficulty, 
and  fo  flowly,  that  he  was  four  hours  going  one  hun- 
dred paces.  ■""■"' 

His  troops,  although  excellent,  we're  not  at  ^ll 
adapted  to  this  manner  of  fighting.  In  Gaul  thfe^ 
had  been  accuftomed  to  fight  in  an  open  country,  ana 
with  an  undefigning  enemy,  who  fcldom  made  ufe  oi 
llratagems,  and  were  more  defirous  to  conquer  By 
force  than  by  fraud.  Here  it  was  quite  otherwife^ 
they  found  themlelves  in  an  inclofed  country^  ana 
attacked  by  a  cunning  artful  enemy,  who  frequently 
were  upon  them  when  they  leaft  expefted  j  and  had 
no  fooner  alarmed  them,  than  they  wer^  gone' off 
again.  ^' 

So  that  C^far  confidered  his  foldiers,  not  as  'vctet 
rans,  who  had  only  need  to  be  led  to  battle  ;  but  as 
novices,  who  were  to  be  formed  :  and  he  himfelf  in- 
ftru6led  them,  in  the  fame  manner '  as  a  fencingT 
mafter  inftrucfls  his  fcholars,  Ibewing  them  how  to  re^ 
tire,  how  to  advance,  when  to  fi  int,  and  when'  to 
ftrike  home.  After  having  exercifd  them' fome  time 
in  his  camp,  he  had  a  mind  to  put  them  to  a  trial : 
and  in  order  to  get  provifions,  he  continually  detached 
his  legions,  fome  one  way,  fome  another,  knowing 
that  a^  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  light  armed  troop* 
were  conftantly  on  the  patrole,  they  muil  neceflanly 
fall  in  with  his  people,  and  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  putting  in  pradice  the  inftrudlions  he  had  given. 
them.  ~  ,j 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  mention  another  prcc^Ui 
tiori  of  his,  which  was,  whenever  his  whole  army  was' 
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on  the  march,-  as  it  was  then  necefTary  the  foldiers  A.  R.  706* 
;fbpuld  carry  their  baggage  as  well  as  arms,  he  took  h,^' 
"(:are.'to  detach  three  hundred  chofen  men  from  each 
legion,  vvho.wcre  difencumbered  from  all  camp-equi- 
page, and  formed  a  kind  of  guard  to  the  army.  And 
.he  found  the  ufe  of  them  on  feveral  occafions,  wherein 
tjiey  repuUed  the  enemy. 

V?He  was  alfd  defirous  to  familiarife  his  foldiers  to 
elephants,  whofe  enormous  fize,  together  with  their 
numbers,  not  a  little  feared  his  troops,  for  which  pur- 
ppfe  he  fent  for  fome  from  Italy,  that  his  foldiers 
might  be  accuftomed  to  the  fight  of  them,  and  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  handling,  and  examining  them. 
He  fhewed  them  where  they  were  moll  vulnerable, 
^nd  what  part  of  the  body  of  an  armed  elephant  was 
•ciefencelefs  and  lay  moil  expofed.  To  thefe  inftruc- 
tjons  he  fubjoined  practice,  and  accuftomed  his  cavalry 
to  lance  at  the  elephants,  darts,  whofe  points  were 
blunted.  Nay  his  care  extended  to  the  very  horfes, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  frequently  led  near  the  ele- 
phants, that  they  m.ight  be  ufed  to  the  fight,  fmell, 
and  cry  of  them.  What  General  ever  carried  his  at- 
tientions  fo  far  ?  Nothing  efcaped  him,  that  could  be 
of  ufe,  and  he  thought  nothing,  that  could  be  ufeful, 
beneath  his  notice. 

*'^  As  foon  as  Csefar  thought  his  troops  fufficiently 
Sifciplined,  he  endeavoured  to  come  to  a  decifive 
battle.  At  firft  Scipio  would  not  have  declined  it : 
but  it  feems,  the  feveral  (Icirmilhes,  in  which,  maugre 
the  fuperior  number  of  his  cavalry  and  light  troops, 
he  had  often  been  worfted,  had  rendered  him  more 
(fircumfped.  por  now  he  conftantly  kept  in  a  fitua- 
^lon,  where,  by  reafon  of  its  natural  ftrength,  and  by 
Ae  help  of  the  works  he  raifed,  it  was  impoflible  for 
nim  to  l?e  attacked.  In  order  to  draw  him  from  this 
ppft,  Csefar  determined  to  befiege  Thapfus  ;  ima- 
gining they  would  never  fuffer  a  place  of  that  impor- 
Cahce  to  be  taken  from  them,  but  would  ufe  their 
utmoft  endeavours  to  raife  the  fiege.     As  he  lay  but 
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A.R.706.  April  he  ftruck  his  tents,  and  the  fame  day  came  be* 
^"g  ^'  fore  the  town,  and  began  to  make  the  neceffary  dif- 
pofitions  for  befieging  it.  It  happened  as  he  fufpedt- 
ed  •,  Scipio  and  Juba  followed  him,  and  came  and  en- 
camped, in  feparate  canops,  about  eight  miles  from 
the  city.  ' 

Thapfus  is  a  maritime  town,  covered,  in  part,  on ' 
the  land-fide  by  a  fait  marfh,  between  which  marfh 
and  the  fea  was  a  fpace  of  about  half  a  mile.  It  was 
on  this  fide  that  Scipio  purpofed  to  fling  fuccoursinto 
the  town  -,  but  Casfar  fufpedling  his  defign,  had  there 
raifed  a  fort,  and  lodged  a  good  body  of  troops :  So 
that  Scipio  finding  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  there, 
was  obliged  to  extend  himfelf  further  along  the  coafl:, 
with  intention  to  encamp.  He  had  no  fooner  begun 
laying  out  his  camp,  and  raifing  his  works,  but  Cse- 
far,  who  thought  it  now  the  proper  time  to  begin 
the  aftion,  marched  up  with  his  whole  army  in  or- 
der of  battle,  except  two  legions  which  he  left  behind 
to  guard  his  camp.  He  had  alfo  fcnt  orders  for  fome 
of  his  Ihips  ftationed  on  that  coaft,  at  an  appointed 
fignal,  to  fall  down,  and  attack  the  enemy  in  the- 


rear. 


Scipio  did  not  make  a  bad  difpofition.  He  covered 
his  pioneers,  by  his  army,  which  he  drew  up  at  the 
head  of  the  entrenchment,  and  he  placed  his  elephants 
on  the  two  wings.  However,  the  enemy's  approach 
occafioned  fome  confufion  :  and  Csfar  perceived  it  as 
he  rode  along  the  ranks,  exhorting  the  old  foldiers 
to  keep  up  their  ufual  bravery  j  and  the  young  ones 
to  afpire  at  the  glory  of  the  veterans.  In  pafling  back- 
wards and  forwards,  he  faw  a  good  deal  of  motion 
and  agitation  among  the  enemy :  many  returned  to 
their  camp,  which  was  yet  unfinifhed  ;  and  others 
came  out  in  crowds,  and  with  an  air  of  diffidence  and 
fear. 

This  was  the  time  to  begin  the  attack  :  and  it 
fecms  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  meafures  Caifar  had 
hitherto  taken,  that  his  intention  was  to  make  ufe  of 
the  opportunity  he.  had  been  waiting  for.     Yet  the 
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author  of  the  Memoirs  on  the  African  war  affures  us,  A.R.  706, 
that  he  was  flill  dubious,  and  undetermined,  whe-  ^6*. 
ther  he  fliould  begin  the  engagement.  But  fo  great 
was  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  that  the  foldiers  pre- 
vailed on  a  trumpet  to  found  the  charge,  without 
waiting  for  orders  :  and  notwithflanding  ali  the  efforts 
of  their  officers  to  the  contrary,  they  moved  up  to 
the  enejny  :  fo  that  Casfar  v/as  under  the  neceffity  of 
giving  way  to  a  torrent,  whofe  courfe  it  was  out  of 
his  power  to  flop,  and  at  laft  gave  the  fignal,  and 
made  choice  of  the  word  felicitas  for  the  parole  of  the 
day. 

Suppofing  this  to  be  facl,  Casfar's  defign,  by  tliis 
delay,  rnuit  have  been  to  augment  the  ardour  of  his 
troops.  However,  it  was  a  dangerous  breach  of  dif- 
cipline,  to  put  foldiers  upon  fighting,  without  waiting 
tor  the  General's  orders.  Thefc  circumftances,  and 
fome  other  inftances  of  the  foldiers  licentioufnefs, 
which  I  fhall  obferve  in  their  proper  place,  feem  to 
confirm  what  is  related  by  Plutarch;  that  as  Casfar pi^, tTxf. 
was  giving  his  orders  for  the  battle,  he  was  taken 
with  an  epileptic  fit,  to  which  he  was  fubje6t ;  and  Suet.CaEr. 
perceiving  its  approach  by  previous  convulfions,  he^'"*"^' 
ordered  himfeif  to  be  carried  into  an  adjacent  turret, 
where  he  remained  during  the  whole  engagement- 
The  writer  of  the  African  war,  being  a  pallionate  ad- 
mirer of  CiEfar,  may  pofllbly  have  fuppreffed  this 
difagreeable  and  mortifying  accident,  v/hich  robbed 
his  hero  of  the  glory  of  fo  great  a  day.  This  omif- 
fion  muft  neceffarily  occalion  a  variation  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  fafts. 

Be  it  how  it  will,  there  was  no  refifling  the  cou-  Hjrt 
rage  and  impetuofity  of  Ca^far's  army.  The  ele-"-23« 
phants  were  firfl  put  in  ccnfufion,  by  the  multiplicity 
of  arrows  and  flones  they  were  fakued  with  ;  and  be- 
comingj  wild  through  the  ancruifli  of  their  Vv^ounds, 
fled  and  broke  the  ranks  which  had  been  placed  to 
fuftain  them.  The  Moorifli  cavalry,  being  deprived 
of  the  affiftance  of  the  elephants,  made  no  refinance, 
fnd  Collar's  legions,  purfuing  their  advantage,  entered 

the 
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A.  R.  706.  the  camp  with  the  flying  enemy,  and  got  poflefllon  c^ 
^^Is!^'   it.     The  valiant  part  of  the  enemy  died  in  defence  of 
their  entrenchments,  the  reft  returned  to  the  camp 
they  had  quitted  the  day  before. 

The  ancient  author  whom  I  chiefly  follow  througH- 
out  this  narration,  relates  here  a  remarkable  inftance 
of  the  courage  of  a  veteran  foldier.  A  wounded  ele- 
phant, become  furious  through  pain,  attacked  an  un- 
happy attendant  on  the  army  ;  he  had  him  under  one 
of  his  feet,  and  kneeling  with  the  whole  weight  of 
his  body  on  this  poor  wretch's  flomach,  he  there  kept 
him  in  moft  exquifite  torture,  till  he  had  put  an  end 
to  his  life  by  repeated  blows  of  his  trunk.  This  hor- 
rid fcene  the  foldier  I  am  fpcaking  of,  could  not  be- 
hold unmoved,  but  immediately  attacked  the  ele- 
phant -,  who  quitted  the  dead  body,  and  feized  the 
foldier,  by  wrapping  his  trunk  round  him  5  and  in 
this  manner  lifted  him  up  in  the  air,  all  armed  as  he 
was.  In  this  dangerous  extremity,  the  foldier  fun> 
moned  all  his  refolution,  and  began  cutting  the  ele- 
phant crofs  the  trunk  with  his  fword.  The  pain  ob- 
liged the  animal  to  quit  his  hold  :  he  dropped  him  on 
the  ground,  and  ran  roaring  to  the  other  elephants. 
From  that  time  the  fifth  legion,  to  which  this  foldier 
belonged,  bore  an  elephant  in  its  colours.  / 

Scipio's  army  was  defeated,  but  not  deftroyed  :  and 
if  that  General  had  had  any  judgment  and  prefencc 
of  mind,  he  might  have  favcd  a  confiderable  part  of 
it.  For  great  numbers,  who  had  retired  to  the  camp 
they  occupied  the  day  preceding  the  battle,  prepared 
to  defend  it  with  courage,  and  only  wanted  a  proper 
perfon  to  head  them.  But  no  fuch  one  was  to  be 
found  ;  by  reafon  Scipio,  and  all  the  other  generai 
officers,  Petrejus,  Afranius,  Labienus,  had  aban- 
doned them.  So  that  thefe  unfortunate  troops,  per- 
ceiving themfelves  purfued  and  attacked  by  the  coor 
querors,  quitted  again  this  fecond  camp,  and  went  td 
feek  protection  in  Juba's.  There  they  found  the 
enemy,  who  had  juft  made  themfelves  maft:ers  of  it: 
So  that  having  now  no  further  hopes  of  relief,  they 
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laid  down  their  arms  and  demanded  quarter.  But  in  A.R.  706. 
•vain:  Casfar's  foldiers,  efpecially  the  veterans,  being  "^^^  ^' 
bent  on  Daughter,  and  thinking  any  thing  allowabie, 
after  fo  important  a  viiflory,  put  them  every  man  to 
the  fword.  The  ancient  author  fays,  that  they  com- 
mitted this  barbarity  in  the  very  fight  of  C^far,  who 
was  not  able,  either  by  threats  or  entreaties,  to  put  a 
ftop  to  their  fury.  He  adds,  that  they  carried  their 
infolence  and  audacioufnefs  fo  far,  as  to  wound,  and 
even  kill  fome  perfons  of  diftindlion  of  their  own 
army,  whom  they  fufpefted  to  wiih  well  to  the  con- 
trary party.  He  mentions  two  by  name ;  one  of 
whom  was  adually  killed,  the  other  received  a  wound 
in  his  arm,  and  had  fhared  the  fame  fate,  if  he  had 
fK)t  Iheltered  himfelf  behind  the  General.  So  many 
diforders  do  not  eafily  agree  with  the  command  and 
authority  Czefar  ufually  had  over  his  troops  ;  but 
rather  feem  to  confirm  his  abfence  during  the  en- 
gagement. 

However,  if  he  had  been  there  in  perfon,  the  vic- 
tory could  not  have  been  more  compleat.  .  Ten  thou- 
land  of  the  enemy  were  flain  on  the  fpot :  the  reft 
were  difperfed  by  flight ;  and  their  three  camps  car- 
ried fword  in  hand.  On  the  conquering  fide,  there 
were  but  fifty  foldiers  killed,  and  a  fmall  number 
wounded. 

C^Elar,  according  to  his  conftnnt  practice,  allowed 
the  enemy  no  time  to  recover  themfelves.  He  did 
all  he  could  to  induce  the  Governor  of  Thapfus  to 
give  up  the  town  •,  but  not  being  able  m  fucceed,  he 
left  Caninius  Rebilus,  with  three  -legions,  before  the 
place.  He  at  the  fame  time  caufcd  Tyfdrus,  ano- 
ther important  city  of  thofe  parts,  to-be  invefted  by 
Cn.  Domitius,  who  was  to  befiege  it  with  two  legi- 
ons. And  himfelf,  after  having  recompcnfc^d  fuch 
of- his  officers  and  foldiers  as  had  fignalized  them- 
felves in  any  extraordinary  manner,  during  the  en- 
gagement, he  fee  forwards  to  reduce  Utica,  beino- 
preceded  by  a  body  of  cavalry  commanded  by  Mel- 
fela.'   .-  •-   •   '-    v::c.  ..    :\ .:-::  1  .:?c:  -^-w^  ^^v^;^  :i,^  ^-^ 
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A.  R.  706.  Utica  had  been  no  eafy  conqiieft,  if  Cato  coiiM 
^" g  ^'  have  found  therein  people  of  fpirit  and  courage  to 
Plut.  Cat.  fecond  him.  I  have  already  defcribed  the  ftrength  of 
that  place,  and  of  its  new  works,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
digious magazines  of  arms  and  provifions,  which  Cata^ 
had  coUefced,  and  which  might  have  enabled  the 
town  to  hold  out  a  long  time.  But  the  citizens  hearts' 
were  for  Ccefar  ;  the  Romans  fettled  in  the  town  were 
under  violent  apprehenfions,  and  the  garrifon  was  very 
weak,  becaufe  Cato's  chief  bent  had  been  to  make 
Scipio's  army  confiderable.  Hov/ever,  as  he  had  been 
accuftomed  to  contend  with  difficulties,  he  determined' 
to  try  v/hatever  was  practicable,  in  the  prefent  fitua- 
tion  of  affaii*s. 

His  firft  biifinefs  was  to  appeafe  the  extraordinary- 
trouble,  and  conilernation,  the  news  of  the  defeat  at' 
Thapfus  had  occafioned  in  the  city.  This  account- 
was  brought  in  the  night-time,  which  added  to  the- 
confufion.  As  Utica  was  but  three  days  journey  dif- 
tant  from  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought,  they 
expe6led,  every  inilant,  to  fee  the  conqueror  at  their 
gates  •,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  were  difpofed  to  aban- 
don the  town.  Cato,  in  order  to  quell  the  tumult, 
and  to  difpel  their  alarms,  went  in  perfon  from  flreet' 
to  ftreet,  and  infinuated,  that  perhaps  the  evil  was 
not  fo  great  as  Vv'as  reported.  The  authority  of  his- 
prefence  revived  their  hopes,  and  for  a  while  appeafed 
their  apprehenfions. 

Cato  took  the  advantasje  of  this  calm  to  afiemble' 
the  council  of  the  three  hundred,  that  is,  all  the  rich' 
Roman  mxrchr.nts  or  bankers  fettled  ifn  Utica,  of 
whom  he  had  compofed  a  kind  of  fenate,  from  his  firfl 
coming  to  that  place.  To  thefe  he  alfo  added  fuch  fe- 
nators,  and  fenators  fons,  as  vv^ere  with  him.  Whilft; 
the  council  was  affembling,  he  came  in  with  his  v.i'uzl 
ferenity,  and  read  to  thofe  that  were  already  come,  an^ 
-account  of  the  provi-fions  contained  in  the  magazine^ 
of  the  city. 

As  foon  as  the  members  had  taken  their  feats,  h< 
be^an  by  commending  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  the 

thi'e( 
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three  hundred;  of  which  they  had  given  the  ftrongeft  ^.R.  706- 

-         ■  Ant    C 

proofs,  in  aiding  the  common  caule  with  their  per-   '  ^5'.    '  ■ 
Jons,  their  money,  and  their  advice.     He  exhorted 
them  not  to  let  any  private  intereft  divide  them,  by 
purfuing  different  meafures,  according  to  the  oppor- 
tunities and  hopes  each  one  might  have  for  the  fafety 
of  his  perfon  :  becaufe  if  they  ad:ed  with  unanimity^ 
in  cafe  they  determined  to  hold  out,  they  would  ap- 
pear lefs  contemptible  to  Csfar  ;  and  fhould  they  be 
difpofed  to  have  recourfe  to  his  clemency,  he  would 
ftill   have  more  confideration  for  them.     However, 
he  declared  he  left  them  at  liberty  to  make  their  elec- 
tion, nor  fhculd   he  in   any  wife  blame  them,  what- 
ever might  be  their   determination.     "  If,"  fays  he, 
*'  you  take  the  fortunate  lide,  I  fhall  attribute  your 
"  change  to  neceffity.     If,  on  the  contrary,  you  bear 
"  lip  againfc  your   misfortunes,  and   are  willing   to 
*^  fuftain  the  burthen,  and  hazard  the  dangers  of  de- 
"  fending  your  liberty,  in  that  cafe  I  not  only  ap- 
*'  plaud   you,    but  admire  your  virtue,  and   I  offer 
"  myfelf  to  be  your  guide  and  companion  in  fo  noble 
"  an   enterprize  •,  even   till    no  further   refource   re- 
"  mains   for  our  fuffering  country  -,  to  the  very  laft 
*'  extremity..    It  is  not  Utica,  Gentlemen,  nor  Adru- 
"  metum  that  is  cur  country  ;  but  Rome.     Rom.e, 
"  who  through  a  noble  oppciition  to  flavery,  hns  of- 
*'  ten   recovered  from   greater  calamities  than  thofe 
'•  Vv'hich  nov/  threaten  her.     There  are  many  motives 
*,'  to  encourage  us,  and  we  have  great  reafon  to  Jiope 
^'  for  lliccefs,  eipecially  if  we  refledl  that  our  enemy 
"  is   embroiled  on  all  fides.     Spain  has  declared  for 
*'  young  Pompey ;  and  Rome  itlt-lf,  though  iubjetft 
""  to  the  tyrant,  bears  its  yoke  with  indignation,  and 
*'  will  take  the  iirft  opportunity  to  iliake  it  off.  With 
"  rcfpedt  to   the   hazards   we  muff   run,  why  fliould 
^*  tiicy   terrify    us  ?    Let   us    take  example   by    our 
*'  cnerrty,    v/ho   braves   all  dangers    to  commit    the 
*'  mod  horrid  violences  :   whereas  the  rifl-c  we  run,  is 
"  to  enjoy  a  very  happy  life,  if  we  prove  viftorious  ; 
"  or  if  we  fail,  to  fhare  the  moft  honourab  e  oi'  all 
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A.R.  706.  "deaths.     However,  I  would  have  yQ|i^  rcfleft,  bc-r> 

Ant.  c.  4t  fQj-e  you   determine:  and   I   wifh,  on  account  of, 

*  '      "  the  virtue  and   courage  you  have  hitherto  fhewn^^ 

*«  that  your  determination  may   be  to  your  advan-j 


tage.' 


This  fpeech  at  firfl  had  a  furprizing  effed.  Somc;^ 
few  were  ftruck  with  the  realbns  Cato  alledged  :  bud 
the  majority  principally  admired  his  generofity,  intre-, 
pidity,  and  compofure  of  mind.  They  even  almofl^ 
forgot  their  diftrefsful  fituation  ;  and  giving  vent  to  a^, 
kind  of  enthufiafm,  they  bellowed  large  encomiums 
on  Cato,  as  alone  invincible  and  fuperior  to  fortune.. 
The  conciufion  was,  that  they  tendered  him  their  per- 
fons,  their  purfes,  and  their  arms,  to  be  difpofed  of 
as  he  thought  proper  ;  being  convinced,  as  they  faid^ 
that  it  was  more  honourable  to  facrilice  their  lives  ivL 
obedience  to  his  orders,  than  to  fave  themfelves  \xy^ 
betraying  fo  eminent  virtue. 

But  all  this  generous  ardour  was,  if  I  may  ufe  xKo- 
exprefilon,  but   a  fiafli,  which  the  firft  refledion  ex-J 
tinguiflied,  and  which  ceafed  to   blaze,  as  foon  as  i^ 
was  neceffary   that  their  adions   fiiould  confirm  thei^ 
words.     It  was  propofed  to  fet  the  flaves  at  liberty^ 
to  be  employed  as  foldiers  in  the  defence  of  the  city.^ 
Cato,  who  always  conformed  to  juilice  with  the  great- 
eft  itridtnefs,  faid  he  would  not  wrong  the  mafrers  fc 
much,  as  to  take  their  flaves  from  them,   bui  that  h( 
would  willingly  accept  of  as   many  as    the   ownef« 
would  voluntarily  give  him..    The  Senators  that  we^i 
with   him  readily   came  into  this  prepofal :  but  th 
three  hundred,  who  were  perfons  of  trade  and  com^ 
mej-ce,  and  whofe  riches   confifled  in  the  number.. qi 
their  flaves,  were  inftantly  damped  at  the  apprchcn-"* 
fions  of  lb  confiderabie  a  lofs :  and  their  fear  of  Cas- 
farat  the  fame  time'j:eviving,  they  quickly  lofl  all 
their   ?ealous    fentimerits  of  honour,    together  with 
their  refpeft  for   Cato.     ^'  Who  are  we  ?  faid  they,^ 
""one  to  the  other,  and  to  whom  do  we  refufe  to  fub-r 
"'init  ?  Docs  not  Cssfar  in  his  Angle  pcrfon,  unite  all 
"the  forces  of  the  empire  ?  and  are  we  Scipio's,  Pom- 

.  •''  "  peys. 
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•^t  peys,  or  Cato's  to  oppofe  him  ?  What !  at  a  time  all  A-^*  7°^' 

*^  the  earth  fubmits  to  his  yoke,  when  the  moft  deter-      2.^* 

"  mined  courage  is  not  without  apprehenfions,  fhall 

*'  we  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Roman  liberty  ? 

"  fhall  we  difpute  the  poffcfTion  of  Utica  with  him,  to 

*'  whom  Cato  and  Pompey  the  Great  have  abandoned    - 

•*'  Italy  ?  and  fliall  we  kt  our  flaves  at  liberty  to  fight 

"  againft  Caefar,  when  sve  ourfelves  have  no  more  ii- 

■"  berty  than  what  he  is  pleafed  to  allow  us  ?  If  we 

"  have  not  entirely  loll  our  fenfes,  let  us  be  more  juft 

^'  to  ourfelves :  let  us  not  forget  the  charader  we  bear 

"  in  life,  and  let  the  means  of  obtaining  the  Con- 

"  queror*s  clemency  be  our  only  confideration." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  fome  of  the  moft  mode- 
rate among  tlie  three  hundred.  But  many  others  did 
«ot  confine  themfelves  to  feeble  remonftrances,  but 
were  villainous  enough  to  form  a  defign  of  feizing 
the  Senators,  to  deliver  them  up  to  Caefar,  and  by 
this  piece  of  treachery  hoped  to  purchafe  their  peace. 
Cato  fufpeded  their  change  :  but  did  not  for  that  al- 
ter his  behaviour  to  them,  not  thinking  it  proper  to 
put  them  under  the  neceiSity  of  declaring  themfelves. 
But  he  was  convinced  it  was  next  to  impoffible  to 
think  of  faving  Utica  •,  -and  fuch  he  declared  his  opi- 
nion in  the  letters  he  wrote  to  Scipio  and  Juba,  who 
Jay  concealed  not  far  from  that  city  ;  the  one  at  fea 
behind  a  promontory,  the  other  in  the  adjacent  woods, 
and  mountains,  and  had  both  applied  to  him  for  his 
prote<flion,  or  to  accompany  him  if  he  intended  to 
retire. 

The  arrival  of  Scipio's  cavalry,  which  had  retreat- 
ed from  the  field  of  battle  towards  Utica,  gave  Cato 
frefh  hopes  -,  at  leaft  for  fome  time.  They  were  nu- 
merous, and,  could  they  have  been  perfuaded  to  en- 
ter the  town,  fufncient  to  influence  the  citizens,  and 
over-awe  the  three  hundred.  But  they  were  greatly 
divided  as  to  what  manner  they  Ihould  ad:.  Many 
of  the.qi  had  thoughts  of  tendering  their  fervice  to 
Juba  :  whilft  others  were  for  acknov/ledging  Cato 
tor    their    Chief.      And  a   third  party,    fludluating 

S  3  be- 
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A.  R.  706 /between    both,    had  only   determined   not   to    ente 
Ant.  c.   ][j^-,(3^^  Qn  account  of  the   kFiown   afFe6lion  the  inhaj 
bitants  had   for  Csifar.     In   the  midfc  of  this  divefj 
fny  of  opinions,  they  agreed  in  one  point,  which  W2 
to  fend  a  deputation  to  Cato,  notifying  their  arrivalj 

Cato  came  out  to  them,  attended  by  ail  the  Senz 
tors,"  except  M.  Rubrius,  Vv'hom  he  left  to  watch  thll 
motions  of  the  three  hundred,  during  his  abfencej 
He  addreffed  the  commanders  of  this  body  of  caj 
yalry,  and  intreated  them  not  to  give  themfeives  tf 
a  foreign  Prince,  to  a  Mcoriili  King;  but  to  prefd 
Cato  to  Juba.  He  reprefented  to  them,  how  dilh( 
nourabie  it  would  be  to  abandon  all  thofe  illufirions 
Senators  which  v/ere  then  prefent  -,  and  inhnuated, 
that  by  affording  a  protection  to  the  Senators,  they 
would  no  Icfs  effedt  their  own  fafety,  by  entering  a 
city  whofe  fortifications  rendered  it  impregnable, 
and  wherein  were,  magazines  of  all  forts  for  feveral 
years.  After  this  iliort  harangue,  to  which  the  Sena- 
tors fubjoincd  their  tears  and  intreaties,  the  Officers 
■■  went  to  confult  their  troops  :  and  Cato  fat  himfeif 
down  on  an  eminence,  waiting  their  anfwer.  • 

Yl^Y&  Rubrius  came  to  him,  complaining  of  the 
audacioLifnefs  of  the  three  hundred,  v/ho  had  revolted 
and  raifcd  a  commotion  in  the  city  :  a  frefh  caufe  of 
.terror  and  co.nucrnation  to  the  Senators,  and  a  fur- 
ther trial  of  Cato's  conllancy.  He  ufed  liis  endea- 
vours to  hearten  the  Senators,  and  fent  back  Rubrius 
'to  Utica,  with  orders  to  the  three  hundred  to  be 
quiet  and  wait  his  return.  Tlie  cavalry's  anfwier, 
which  he  received  foon  afterj  ferved-.to  augment  hi.; 
difficulties.  They  declared  that  they  had  no  inclina- 
tion for  Juba,  nor  any  apprehenfions  of  Caslar,  when 
once  they  were  undbr  Cato's  comman,<ii;'^  but  that 
they  couid  not  trult  the  inhabitants  of  Utica,  origi- 
nally Phoenicians,  and  as  perfidious  as  had  formerly 
been  tlieir  brother  Carthaginians."  "  If  this  fickle, 
f  deceitful  people,"  faid  they,  "  remain  at  prefent 
"  quiet,  it  is  only  till  Ccefar's  arrival.  Let  him  be 
*'  but  once  at  their  gates,  and  they  will  join  him 

*^  agaii^l" 
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'^f-  againft  v.s.  If  therefore  you  are  willino-  to  make  A.  R.  70^' 
"  ufe  of  our  afilftanGe,  you  mult  previoufly  kill  or  V  * 
*■'  expel  all  the  Uticans.  Then  we  will  undertake 
"  the  defence  of  the  city,  when  cleared  of  its  Barba- 
"  rian  enemies."  Cato  thought  the  propolal  made 
to  him  by  the  cavalry,  as  unreafonabie  as  cruel :  how- 
ever, he  mildly  anfvvered  them,  that  he  mufb  firfl  re- 
;  turn  into  the  city,  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  three 
^  ^hundred. 

^  The  complaints  brought  to  him  of  the  merchants 
and  traders  v/ere  but  too  well  founded.     He  found 
them  very  refolute  ;  no  longer  feeking  pretences  to 
ai'ipalliate  their  difaftection,  but  declaring  frankly  that 
'it  v/as  very  odd,  people  fhould  think  of  forcing  them 
to  make  v/ar  againft  C^far,  when  they  had  neither  the 
power  nor  inclination  to  do  it.     There  were  even 
fome  v/ho  explained   themfelves  pretty  fully  on   the 
projedl  of  feizing  the  Senators,  and  delivering  them 
r^tup  to  Csfar.     But  Cato  took  no  notice  of  what  they 
faid  v/ith  refpedt  to  this  laft  defign,  pretending  not  to 
hear  them  :  and  v/hich  he  might  do  with  the  greater 
Jr  of  truth,  as  he  adually  was  a  little  deaf.     How- 
ever, it  gave  him  tlie  deeped  concern.     He  now  made 
:t   his  great  and  only  application   how  to  fecure  th« 
Jives  and  retreat  of  the  Senators.     As,  from  the  dif- 
j)ofition  he  faw  people  in,  he  had  given  over  all  hopes 
,  'of  defending  Utica,  he  determined  not  to  furvive  its 
iofs :  but  he  did   not  think  for  that  reafon,  that  he 
^  pught  to  be  unconcerned  as  to  what  became  of  his  fol- 
•T-lowers ;  and  though  he  was  indifferent  as  to  the  fafety 
of  his  own  perfon,  yet  he  made  it  his  chief  attention  to 
.^procure  the  fafety  of  his  friends. 

i\'-''  Hisapprehenfions  therefore  redoubled,  when  word 
J^Jw-as  brought,  him,  that  the  cavalry,  weary  with  wait- 
-'^^g  for  his  anfwer,  were  marching  off.  He  rofe  from 
X^his  feat,  and  went  to  a  place  from  whence  he  could 
/^jdifcover  them,  v/here  perceiving  that  they  were  ac- 
■  tually  upon  their  march,  he  immediately  took  horfe 
and  purfued  them.  Upon  his  coming  ijp  to  them, 
H'lhey  received  him  with  joy,  and  advifed  him  to  fave 

S  4  hini- 
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A.IR.7C6.  himfelf  in  their  company.     But  that  being  the  fep^. 
'^"^^\^*   thelt  from  his  thoughts,  he  earneftly  entreated  them^  •'' 
and,  as  it  is  reported,  joined  tears  to  his  entreaties^-- 
that  they  would  proted  the  Senators  in  their  retreat, 
and  extricate  them   from   the  dangers  they  were  ex-:- 
pofed  to,  in  the  midft  of  a  perfidious  people,  who 
had  already  meditated  their  ruin.     He  negleded  ndi 
thing  which  could   induce  the  foldiers  to  relent,  or 
excite  their  compafiion  :    he  extended    his  arms  to 
them,  turned  their  horfes  heads,  and  embraced  the  fol- 
diers in  their  armour.     At  length   he  prevailed  with  * 
them  fo  far  as   to  confent  to  halt  one  day ;  and  on  " 
their  return  pofted  fome  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and 
others  he  entrufted  v/ith  the  care  of  the  citadel. 

The   three  hundred,  alarmed   at  this  proceeding, 
fent  to  Cato  to  defire  him  to  come  to  council.     No- 
thing can  be  a  llronger  proof  of  the  power  an   ex- 
alted virtue  has  over  mens  hearts,  than  the  fentiments 
of  admiration,  tendernefs,  and  refpect,  which  every 
perfon  then  in  Utica  teftified  for  Cato,     They  were 
all  divided  in   incereil  and  opinion,  and  rsady  to  be- : 
come  each  other's  enemies,  and   to  cut  each  other's-^ 
throats  ^  yet  they  all  agreed  in  admiring  and  cheriHi- 
ing  a  fingle  man,    who   maintained  tranquillity  and 
peace  in  the  midft  of  fo  many  minds,  diftradted  by 
fear,  or  exafperated  through  party-rage.     When  Cato 
received  the  mefiage  from  the  three  hundred,  the  Se-J 
nator?.  endeavoured  to  diffuade  him  from  complying! 
with  it,  and  told  him  they  could  never  confent  to  de-j  i 
liver  up  their  proteftor  and  preferver  to  infidels  and 
traitors.     But  Cato  knew  there  was  no  caufe  to  bd 
alarm.ed  ;  and  having  reprefented  as  much  to  the  Se-  • 
nators,  he  went  unattended  to  the  council. 

The  members  thanked  him  greatly  for  the  confi- ' 
dejice  he  repofed  in  them,  and  proteftcd  their  zealto'* 
ferve  him  in  any  other  manner  but  in   war ;  and  enr* 
treated  him,  if  they  were  not  Cato's,   and  could  nqt 
aMip., his  exalted  fentiments,  to  have  compafJiori  qa ,. 
their  inability.     They  added,  that   they  had  come  to 
a  felblution  to  fend  deputies  to  Caef^r  to  implore  his 
9dT  cle- 
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clemency  :  but  that  the  firft  and  principal  objefl  of  A. R.  70^ 
their  follicitations  fhould  be  Cato,  for  whom  if  they   ^^h^" 
could  not  obtain  a  protedion,  they  would  not  accept 
any  pardon  for  themfelves,  but  would  fight  in  his  de- 
fence, to  the  laft  moment  of  their  lives. 

Cato  acknowledged  himfelf  obliged  to  them  for 
their  good  intentions,  approved  of  their  defign  of 
fubmitting  to  Caefar,  and  advifed  them  to  lofe  no 
time.  But  forbid  them  to  make  any  mention  of  him 
in  their  follicitations.  "  It  is  for  the  "^  vanquiih^d, 
*'  faid  he,  to  have  recourfe  to  prayers,  and  for  thofe 
"who  are  in  fault  to  fue  for  pardon.  As  for  me,  I 
*'  have  been  invincible  during  the  whole  courfe  of  my 
*'  life,  and  even  now  am  as  vi6lorious  as  I  wilh  to  be, 
*'  and  triumph  over  Casfar  by  the  fuperiority  of  jultice 
"  and  equity.  It  is  he  that  is  conquered ;  it  is  he  that 
*'  is  overpowered  :  being  th^s  day  attainted  and  con- 
"  vidled  by  undeniable  evidence  (notwithftanding  he 
*'  has  always  denied  it)  of  plotting  againft  his  country.'* 

Cato,  as  be  came  out  from  this  conference  with  the 
three  hundred,  received  intelligence  that  Csfar  was 
on  his  march  with  the  greateft  part  of  his  forces,  to 
befiege  Utica.  "  Alas  !  fays  Cato,  he  pays  us  a  com- 
*'  plimcnt  we  certainly  do  not  deferve ;  he  takes  us 
"  for  men.f'b  ,i»b.iim'  vrt^ 

Another  meflage,  which  he  received  prefently  af- 
ter, gave  room  for  another  very  judicious  refledlion  of 
his.  M.  06tavius  fent  to  let  him  know  that  he  was 
near  Utica  v/ith  two  legions,  and  was  ready  to  join 
him,  but  that  it  was  neceffary  firft  to  fettle  which 
of  them  fhould  command  in  chief.  Cato  returned 
no  ahfwer  to  the  mefiage  :  but  addrefling  himfelf  to 
his  friends  :  "  Well,  fays  he,  ought  we  to  be  fur- 
•'  prii'ed  that  our  affairs  have  not  fucceeded,  when  at 
•'.the  very  inftant  of  our  dcflrudlion,  we  are  contend- 
*'  ins  for  the  vain  ambition  of  commanding:  ?" 

ti'tfTTin}@r'  yifovhctl  furapa  lardxla.  nov  J?iov,  <»Mi  K)  vikS.v  Icp  oVov  iCii\iJo  k,  npxTili  Ka«- 
o-a^oc  ton   KA,\clC  Xt  <flKikl{.    iniifov   Si  t'lysil   Tov  iuKcDKO'Tei  }y  vsvutn/uiyov-    a   ya» 

Cat.  . 

The 
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ii:.R.7o6.  'j^iie  ^[jj^Q  granted  by  the  cavalry  was  now  expired  j 
"^46.  *  who,  when  they  left  the  city,  gave  C?to  a  frelli  op- 
portunity of  diiplaying  his  zeal  for  juftice  and  ho- 
nefty.  They  began  plundering  Utica,  which  they 
confidered  as 'an  enemy's  town.  Cato  was  no  fooner 
apprifed  of  this  outrage,  than  he  haftened  to  put  a 
ftop  to  it.  He  fnatched  their  unjuft  booty  out  of  the 
hands  of  fome  of  tlie  firll  who  came  in  his  way  •,  and 
the  reft  being  confounded  by  his  prefence,  immedi- 
ately dropped  what  they  were  carrying  off,  and  ex- 
preffing  their  fhame  of  fuch  a  proceeding  by  their 
filence  and  downcaft  looks,  departed  for  the  territo- 
ries of  King  Juba,  there  to  put  themfelves  under  his 
proteftion.  They  were  accompanied  by  fome  Sena- 
tors, particularly  by  Fauftus  Sylla,  who  gave  to  each 
of  tiiem  an  hundred  fefterces.  And  if  credit  may  be 
DeB.Afr.  given  to  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  African 
^'  ^'  war,  Cato  vv-as  obliged  to  make  them  the  like  pre- 
fent  to  prevail  on  them  to  fpare  the  inhabitants  of 
Utica. 

Moft  of  the  Senators  had  preferred  efcaping  by 
fea,  to  putting  themfelves  under  Juba's  protedion, 
and  therefore  continued  yet  \\\).  the  city.  As  their 
danp-er  increafed  by  the  cavalry's  going  off,  and  more 
fo  by  Cscfar's  approach,  Cato  took  the  laft  meafures 
for  haftening  and  fecuring  their  retreat.  He  kept  all 
the  gates  of  the  city  fhut,  extept  that  leading  to  the 
fea  :  lie  provided  vefiels  for  them,  diftributcd  money 
to  fuch  as  might  want  it,  gave  diredions  for  the  em- 
barkation, and  ufed  all  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
confuiion  which  commonly  attends  a  precipitate  re- 
treat. He  took  leave  of  fome  who  were  for  immcdir 
ately  fetting  our,  and  perfuaded  others  to  f:)llow  them, 
who  through  their  attachment  to  him,  were  inclined 
to  ftay.  I'here  was  only  his  fon  and  one  Statiliiis, 
who  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  him. 

He  did  not  much  endeavour  to  diffliade  the  former, 
thinking  he  ought  not  to  oppofe  his  filial  piety  and 
natural  tendernefs.  With  refped  to  Statilius,  he  made 
ufe  of  the  moll  cogent  arguments,   on  account  of 

that 
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that  Senator's  known  averfion  to  Cssfar.  But  he  was  A.  R.  706, 
a  young  man  full  of  fire,  who  piqued  himfelf  on  his  ^"g  ^* 
conilancy  and  greatnefs  of  foul,  and  a  great  ftickler 
for  Cato.  He  therefore  adhered  to  his  determina- 
tion ;  and  Cato  finding  him  inflexibie,'  faid  to  two 
philofophers  who  conflantly  attended  him  :  "  It  is 
*•'  your  bufmefs  to  bend  that  ilubborn  refolution,  and 
"  give  it  a  more  ufeful  turn." 

The  Senators  were  not  the  only  obje6ls  of  Cato's 
care.  As  his  own  particular  fafety  was  no  longer  his 
concern,  he  feemed  to  be  more  tenderly  concerned  for 
the  fafety  of  thofc  about  him.  He  now  permitted  the 
common  people,  whom  he  had  compelled  to  encamp 
without  the  walls,  to  return  into  the  city.  And  as 
thefe  citizens  had  been  always  inclined  to  Csfar,  he 
begged  of  them  to  intercede  for  the  three  hundred, 
'who,  till  the  battle  of  Thapfus,  had  been  of  the  re- 
publican party ;  to  make  it  one  common  caufe  with 
rhofe  Romans  efiabliihed  among  them,  and  mutually 
to  endeavour  to  procure  their  common  fafety. 

Not  content  with  this,  he  did  a  remarkable  piece 
cf  fervice  for  the  three  hundred,  and  directly  oppofite 
to  his  own  private  opinion.     L.  Csfar,  a  relation  of 
the  Diftator,  (but  of  a  branch  which  had  always  de- 
clared againft  him,  and  appeared  ftrongly  attached  to 
the  caufe  of  liberty)  however,  probably  confiding  in 
his  alliance  of  blood,  had  continued  in  Utica,  and 
even  undertook  to  addrefs  the  Diftator,  in  behalf  of 
.,the   three  hundred.     As  he  judged   it  necefTary  to 
f;(prepare  a  fpeech  for  this  occafion,  he  begged  Cato 
to  aflift  him   in  the  compofition  :  Cato,  who  at  all 
r.other  times  fo  greatly  affefled  ftate,  and  avoided  all 
reappearance  of  condefcenfion,  confented  to  it :    and 
■  Jb^soiployed  the  mofl  favourable  expreflions  to  reprefent 
^ithe  caufe,  and  fought  the  n^oll  Ijpecious  pretences  to 
excufe  the  behaviour  of  the  three  hundred. 

This  L.  Ca:-far  offered  to  be  mediator  for  Cato. 
"  I  vvill  throv/  myfelf,"  faid  he,  "  at  the  Dilator's 
*'  feet,  I  will  embrace  his  knees."  "  By  no  means,'* 
replied  Cato  -,  "  were  I  difpofed  to  owe  my  life  to 

"  C.^far, 
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A.R.706. «  Casfar,  I  myfelf  fhould  be  the  propereft  perfon  to 

'^"s  ^*  "  go  to  him.     But  I  do  not  intend  to  be  obliged  to 

*  '      «'  him  for  the  injuftices  he  cortimitL.  For  it  is  unjuft 

<*  in  him  to  pardon  as  a  mailer,  perfons,  over  whom 

"  he  has  no  right,  nor  lawful  power."     So  that  Cato, 

■when  L.  Csfar  fet  out,  contented  himfelf  with  re- 

cornmending  his  fon  and  friends  to  him. 

Thefe  different  occupations  employed  him  a  whole 
night  and  great  part  of  the  next  day.  As  foon  as  he 
returned  to  his  ov/n  houfe,  he  affembled  all  his  family, 
that  is  his  friends  and  his  fon  ;  and  among  other  dif» 
courfe,  he  forbid  his  fon  to  have  any  fhare  in  the  ad- 
miniitration  of  public  affairs.  "  You  cannot  do  it,'* 
faid  he  to  him,  "  in  a  manner  worthy  the  name  yoji 
"  bear :  to  do  it  upon  any  other  conditions,  were 
<«  bafe  and  fcandalous." 

He  afterwards  went  into  the  bath,  and  there  cal- 
ling to  mind  Statilius,  enquired  after  him  of  Apollo- 
nides,"  one  of  the  two  Philofophers  recommended  to 
perfuade  him  to  confult  his  own  fafety.  "  Have  you 
"  fucceeded,"  faid  he,  "  with  Statilius  ?  is  he  gone 
<•  without  taking  leave  of  us  ?"  "  No,"  replied  the 
Philofopher,  "  he  is  unalterable,  and  declares  he  will 
"  abfolutely  flay  here,  and  do  as  you  do.  Cato 
*'  fmiled  and  only  made  anfwer.  We  lliall  foon  be  able 
"  to  judge  of  that."  , 

After  bathing,  he  fupped  with  a  great  deal  of  com- 
pany i  having  invited  ail  his  friends  and  the  magi- 
ffrates  of  the  city.  They  fat  late  at  table,  and  the 
converfation  was  lively,  gay  and  inftrudive,  turning 
on  certain  points  of  moral  philofophy.  But  fome- 
body  having  changed  the  diicourfe  to  the  paradoxes 
of  the  Stoics,  fuch  as  are  thefe  maxims,  "  That  the^ 
"  wife.man  alone  is  free, — That  the  vicious  are  flaves,"' 
which  Demetrius  a  Peripatetic  Philofopher,  then  in 
company,  undertook  to  refute  from  the  principles  of 
his  led.  Cato  was  extremely  warm  with  him,  and 
treated  the  matter  fo  amply,  and  fpoke  with  fo  much 
fire,  earneftnefs,  and  vehemence  of  voice,  that  he  be- 
trayed   himfelf,     and   confirmed    the    fufpicions    his 

friends 
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fHends  had  already  conceived,  of  his'defigrt  to  kill  A.R.  70^- 
himfelf.  As  foon  as  he  had  finifhed  his  dilcourfe,  a  ^'^'^^'^-' 
melancholy  filence  difFufed  itfelf  through  the  whole 
company.  Gato  perceived  it,  and.  to  divert  their  con- 
cern, fpoke  of  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  and  of 
fuch  perfons  as  were  on  their  return,  exprefling  his  un- 
eafinefs  on  their  account,  from, the  ftorms  that  fome 
might  be  expofed  to,  and  from  the  dry  fandy  deferts 
that  others  mufl  be  obliged  to  pafs. 

In  this  manner  the  fupper  ended  :  after  whicK' 
Cato  walked  for  fome  time,  as  was  his  conftant  prac- 
tice ;  and  having  given  his  orders  to  the  officers  of 
the  guard,  he  retired  to  his  apartment,  where  he  be-  - 
haved  v;ith  unufual  tendernefs  to  his  fon  and  to  all  his 
friends :  this  renewed  and  confirm.ed  their  fufpicion« 
of  the  fatal  refolution  he  had  taken. 

"When  he  came  into  his  chamber,  he  laid  himfelf 
on  his  bed,  and  took  up  Plato's  dialogue  on   the  im-' 
mortality  of  the  foul :  and  having  made  a  confider- 
able  progrefs  in  it,  happening  to  caft  his  eyes  on  the- 
head  of  his  bed,  he  was  much  furprized   not  to  fee 
his  fword  there  ;  which  had  been  taken  away  by  his. 
fon's  order,  v;hile  they  were  at  fupper.     Cato  called 
a   (lave,    and  al]<ed  him,    what  v/zs  become  of  his- 
fword  ;  and  receiving  no  anfwer,  refumed  his  reading:^ 
SomiC  time  after  he   again  aflced  for  his  fword,  but 
without  any  hurry,  or  paiTion,  as  if  he  had  no  parti- 
cular defign.     When  he  had  done  reading,  perceivincr 
that  nobody  was  difpofed  to  bring  it  him,  he  called  all 
his  flaves  one  after  the  other,  and  railing  his  voice, 
told  them,  he  was  determined  to  have  his  fword.     His 
pafTion  carried  him  lb  far  as  to  ftrike  one  of  them  with 
his  fill:  lb  violently  on  the  mouth,  that  his  hand  was  all 
bloody.     "  What  then  ?"  faid  he  with  indignation, 
"  do  my  (on  and  family  confpire  to  deliver  me,  to  my 
'*  enemy,  unarmed  and  defencelefs  ?"  '  . 

Then  came  in  his  fon,  accompanied  by  his  friends,'" 
and  vv^ith  tears  in  his  eyes  befought  him,  in  the  moft . 
humble  manner,  to  be  prevailed  on  to  change   his 
refolution.     Cato  got  up,  and  with  a  look  that  be- 

fpoke 
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A.R.t7o6,  fpoke  his  refentment :  "  Since  v;hen,  then,"  faid  h^^ 
Ant^.  c.  t(  \]2ivt  I  loft  my  fenfes,  that  my  ion  is  become  my 
"  keeper  ?  I  am  treated  juft  like  a  madman.  No 
*'  one  makes  ufe  of  argument  or  periliafion  to  un- 
"  deceive  me,  if  I  am  in  an  error  •  but  I  an-i  to  be 
.**  prevented  difpofmg  of  my  perfon,  by  being  dif- 
"  armed.  Brave  and  generous  fon,  why  do  yoLi  not 
"  put  your  father  in  chains  ?  why  do  you  not  tie  my 
*'  hands  behind  me,  till  Cssfar  come  and  find  me  in- 
'^  capable  of  defence  ?  Had  I  a  mind  to  deftrpy  i^y- 
"  ielf^  I  could  equally  effefl  it  v/ithont  a  fword  t 
"  fmce  by  holding  my  breath  for  fome  moments,  or 
"  only  once  dalhing  my  head  againft  the  wall,  I  could 
"  difpatch  myfelf,  were  I  lb  difpofed."  Thefe  terri- 
ble words,  vv^hich  certainly  exceed  what  ought  to  be 
itiled  courage,  fo  Ihocked  young  Cato,  that  he  retir- 
ed with  loud  lamentations. 

His  father,  being  now  alone  with  the  philofophcrs, . 
Demetrius  and  Apollonidcs,  fpoke  to  them  more 
mildly.  "  Do  you  alfo,  faid  he  to  them,  approve  of 
*'  forcing  a  man  of  my  years  to  live,  againft  his  in- 
*'  clination,  and  of  keeping  a  conftant  watch  over  his 
*'  adions  ?  Or  have  you  any  reafons  to  ailed ge,  to 
"  convince  me,  that  it  is  *not  unworthy  Cato,  nor 
*'  fcan^lou^  for  him.,  to  owe  his  fafety  to  his  enemy  ? 
*'  Vvhy  then  do. not  you  dilplay  thefe  arguments,  fo 
"  nevv^  to  me  -,  that  by  renouncing  the  maxims  v^here- 
"  in  Y/e  were  educated,  and  grov^ang  wifer  by  C^-far's 
*'  leflbns,  we  may  ftill  be  the  more  obliged  to  him  ? 
"  As  yet  I  have  determined  nothing  as  to  the  mea- 
"  fures  I  fiiall  purfue ;  but  that  determination  once 
"  made,  I  muft  be  at  liberty  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
"^  tion.  I  will  partly  take  it  into  conlideration  with 
"  you,  and  demand  your  afiiftance  in  e^xplaining  to 
*'  me  the  principles  of  philofophy,  v/hich  you  both 
*'  teach  and  pra6life.  Ceafe  then  your  apprehenfi- 
"  ons  :  go,  and  tell  my  fon,  not  to  undertake  to  force 
"  his  father  to  what  lie  cannot  perfuade  him  to."  k 
is  pretty  odd  that  Cato  fliould  that  inftant  deny  his 
having  determined  hov/  to  ad.     All    liis   preceding 

beha- 
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behaviour  feems  openly  to  declare  the  contrary  ;  and  A.  R.  7o€- 
I  fee  not  how   he  can  here  be  excufed  his  want  of  '^"5.^ 
fincerity. 

t)emetrius  and  Apollonides  made  him  no  anfwer, 
but  retired  weeping.  A  young  (lave  brought  him 
his  fword  :  Cato  drew  it,  examined  it,  and  finding 
the  point  to  be  fharp  and  fit  for  execution,  "  Now," 
fays  he,  "  I  am  my  own  mailer."  He  laid  down  his 
fword,  took  up  his  book,  and  read  it  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  Plutarch  adiires  us,  that  he  af- 
terwards flept,  and  fo  foundly,  that  thofe  who  wait- 
ed without,  and  liftened  at  the  door,,  heard  him  fnore. 
However,  it  does  not  feem  very  credible,  that  be- 
tween the  violent  agitation  he  had  been  fo  lately  in, 
and  the  moment  preceding  his  death,  he  could  enjoy 
an  uninterrupted  fieep.  One  would  be  more  apt  to 
think,  that  by  his  affedation  of  tranquillity,  he  hoped 
to  augment  the  falfe  glory  he  expe6led  from  a  vo- 
luntary death. 

About  midnight  he  called  two  of  his  freed m.en  ; 
one  of  which,  n^amed  Cleanthes,  was  his  Phyfician  or 
Surgeon ;  the  other,  by  name  Butas,  was  principally 
entrufred  with  the  management  of  his  affairs.  He 
difpatchcd  this  latter  to  the  fea-fide,  in  order  to  fee 
and  let  him  know  if  every  body  was  embarked.  The 
fervice  Cleanthes  did  him,  was  to  drefs  his  hand, 
which  had  got  an  infiammaticn,  cccafioned  by  the 
violent  blow  he  had  given  his  flav-e.  Cato,  by  this 
application  to  his  hand,  gave  frem  hopes  and  com- 
fort to  his  family,  who  concluded  he  had  not  re- 
nounced life,  fmce  he  was  ilill  careful  of  lijs  body. 

Butas  returned,  and  brought  word  that  every  body 
was  embarked  but  CrafTus,  who  was  then  going  on 
board  :  but  that  the  wind  was  very  high,  and  the  fea 
very  rough'  Thefe  laft  words  drew  a  figh  from  Cato  : 
he  lamented  thofe  who  under  fuch  circumftances  were 
obliged  to  put  to  fea.  He  fent  Butas  a  fecond  time 
to  the  port,  to  fee  if  there  might  not  be  fome  one, 
who  in  the  hurry  of  the  embarkation  had  forgot  fome 
neceflary  provifions,  and  been  obliged  to  put  back  ta: 

Utica>   - 
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A.R.706.  Utica.  It  was  now  near  break  of  day  ;  and  Cato,  if 
'^46.^*  w^  "^^y  believe  Plutarch,  flept  a  little  more.  But  be- 
ing interrupted  by  Butas,  who  loon  returned,  and  af- 
fured  his  patron  that  all  was  perfectly  quiet,  Cato  or- 
dered him  to  (hut  the  door,  and  before  he  left  the 
room,  flung  himfelf  upon  his  bed,  as  if  he  intended 
to  finifli  his  night's  reft. 

He  was  no  fooner  alone  than  he  ftabbed  himfelf 
with  his  fword,  a  little  below  his  cheft ;  but  not  with 
that  violence  he  intended,  on  account  of  the  indifpo- 
fition  of  his  hand.     So  that  he  did  not  die  immedi- 
ately, but  in  ftruggling  he  fell  from  his  bed,  and  over- 
turned a  table  he  made  ufe  of  for  geometrical  figures* 
At  the  noife  he  made  in  his  fail,  his  fervants  gave  a 
'  ~  Ihriek,  and  his  fon  and  friends  immediately  entered 
the  room.     They  found  him  fwimming  in  his  blood, 
and  his  bowels  fallen  out  at  the  aperture  of  the  wound. 
However,  he  was  ftill  alive,  and  could  yet  fee.     The 
Surgeon  came,    and   feeing  the  inteftines  were  not 
wounded,  was  for  replacing  them   and  fewing  up  the 
wound.  But  when  Cato  had  recovered  his  fenfes,  and 
underftood  their  intention  to  preferve  his  life,  he  pufhed 
the  Surgeon  from  him,  and  with  a  fiercenefs,  the  very 
relation  of  which  makes  one  tremble,  tore  out  his 
bowels  and  expired. 

Such  was  Cato's  death  :  a  death  celebrated  by  all 
antiquity  -,  but  which  the  principles  of  our  holy  relir 
gion  muft  condemn,  and  which  reafon  itfelf  cannot 
approve.  I  do  not  here  intend  to  expatiate  on  thofe 
principles,  which  inconteftably  prove  fuicide  to  be 
criminal :  but  Ihall  confine  myfelf  to  what  is  proper 
to  my  fubjecl ;  and  only  defire  that  my  readers,  in 
recollefting  the  Ihort  obfervations  I  have  interfperfed* 
in  this  narration,  would  be  plealed  to  add  one  fingk 
refledion  more,  arifing  from  the  fadts  themfelves^ 
Which  is,  that  it  is  evident,  that  pride  was  the  motiwa 
of  Cato*s  defperate  refolucion,  and  that,  by  the  2.?iM»^ 
tance  of  that  vice  only,  he  furmounted  the  fear  of 
death,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  weaknefs.  Plil- 
tarch  makes  him  fay  to  himlelf,  that  it  would  be 

^  ./I  fhaine- 
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Ihameful  and  unworthy  of  him  to  owe  his  life  to  Cse-  A.  R.  70S. 

4.6, 


far.     Thefe  were  his  appreheniions.     He  could  not   ^"'  ^' 


fupport  the  thought  of  fuch  an  humiliation :  and  that 
he  might  not  be  obliged  to  his  enemy  for  his  life,  he 
preferred  depriving  himfelf  of  it,  by  an  aft  of  delpnir. 
It  is  true,  this  pride,  in  his  conceit,  pafTed  for  a  vir- 
tue. But  it  was  certainly  a  vice,  being  condemned 
by  all  religion,  and  even  by  morality.  However,  I 
will  go  ftill  further ;  and  think  I  can  convidb  him  from 
his  own  principles. 

The  virtue,  which  he  moft  piqued  himfelf  upon, 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  was  an  invincible 
conftancy  fuperior  to  all  events.  If  fo,  it  is  evident 
that  his  death  was  the  effed:  of  a  fudden  lofs  of  cou- 
rage, of  a  lafTitude  of  contending,  and  of  a  dejedlion 
of  mind  which  would  not  permit  him  to  perfift  in  his 
oppofition.  The  remains  of  Pompey's  party  began  to 
revive  in  Spain,  and  became  afterwards  very  formida- 
ble. So  that  to  have  kept  up  to  his  charader,  Cato 
ought  to  have  yet  tried  that  refource :  and  to  kill  him- 
felf, while  yet  any  hopes  fubfifted,  was  deviating 
from  his  principles,  and  abandoning  too  foon  the  caufc 
of  liberty. 

So  that  I  am  very  far  from  confidering  Cato's  death 
as  an  a6l  of  heroifm.  It  is  in  his  attention  to  the 
fafety  of  his  friends,  when  he  hinfeif  made  his  life 
no  longer  his  care  •,  it  is  in  his  invariable  humanity 
to  the  three  hundred,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Utica  j 
it  is  in  his  love  for  juftice,  which  induced  him  to 
oppofe  all  violence  in  thofe  of  his  own  party;  it  io  in 
thefe  circumflances  alone  that  I  find  him  the  true 
hero. 

This  generous  humanity  was  net  only  remarkable 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  :  it  wa^.  the  conftant  di- 
rector of  his  acSlions  and  conduft :  I  kno  v  that  rhis  is 
not  the  idea  commonly  formed  of  Cato.  Rcfolution, 
haiightinefs,  and  an  aufterity  approaching  to  bruta- 
lity, are  the  qualities  mofL  ufually  attributed  to  him. 
This  idea,  though  jull,  yet  is  not  compleat  •,  and  to 
enter  entirely  into  his  charadler,   it  is  necelTary  to  add 
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A.R.7o6.to  his  oppofition  to  vice,  his  compaflion  for  the  of- 
^^  ■  fenders:   a  compaffion,   not  the  effe6t  of  mere  opi-' 
nion,  fubje(5i:  to  changes  and  caprices ;   but  proceed- 
ing from  right  reafon,   and  always  the  fame,   becaufe 
founded  on   unalterable  principles.     This  is  evident- ' 
in  his  tender  friendfhip  for  his  brother,   in  his  regard 
for  Murasna,  whom   he  impeached,  in  the  tears  he*"^ 
Ihed  on  feeing  the  (laughter  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
laftly,  in    his  moderation   and   mildnefs  to  all  with'' 
whom  he  had  to  contend  in   the  defence  of  the  !i-^ 
berty  and  laws  of  his  country;     I-  except  only  Caefar, 
who,  doing"  evil  methodically,   and  going  the  fhorteft' 
way   to  tyranny,    without  ever   deviating  from  his 
planj  could  be  confidered  no  othcrwife  by  Cato  than^ 
as  a  common  enemy,   againft  whom  the  whole  Hate- 
ought  to  rife  up  in  arms,  and  who  ought  to  be  treated*^ 
with  feverity,    becaufe  there  were  no  hopes  of  his* 
amendment. 

If  to  thefe  two  principal  parts  of  his  charafter,  re- 
folution  and  humanity,  be  added  his  elevated  genius,' 
the  extent  and  fagacity  of  his  views,  his  indefatigable 
application  to  bufinefs,  and  his  purity  of  manners, 
we  fhall  find,   notwithftanding  fome  defeds  which  v^e 
have  occafionaliy  taken  notice  of,   that  he  ought  to  be 
efteemed  one  of  the  moft.  valuable  and  virtuous '  men*, 
Paganifm  ever  produced  :   nor  heed  we  be  furprizedi 
that  Virgil  *  has  placed  him   in  the  Elyfian  fields  at 
the  head  of  the  friends  to  virtue :  and  perhaps  we 
may  think  the  high  compliment  paid  him  by  Liv^i 
and  reported  by  St.  Jerom,  not  ill  applied.    "  Cato  f , 
faid  that  judicious  writer,  has   been  celebrated,  iaftd 
condemned,  by  two  of  the  greateir  genius's  that  ever 
exifted.     But  no  one  could  either  add  to  his  reputa- 
tion by  commendations,  or  detrad  from  it  by  cenlure'.'" 
-The  two  great  genius's  Livy  ipeaks  of,  are  Cicerb  an'd 

»i  tt;  Secretofque  pios,  lijs  dantem  jura  Catoneni.     Virg.  JEn.  1.  VM. 
V. 670. 

t  Cujus  gloHEE  neque  profuit  quifqnam  laudnndo,  nee  vitupetando 
quifquam  nocuit,  quum  iitrumque  fummis  prsediti  fecerint  ingeniis. 
Liv.  apudHierou.  Frob.  I.  li.  in  Cfeam. 

.  -J.  Casfar. 
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Cgefar.     The  firft  had  compofed  a  panegyric  on  Cato,  A.  R.796, 
which  is  loft,  and  which  he  called  by  the  name  of  his      "g\  ' 
hero.     The  latter  anlwered  it   in   two  trafls,  intitled 
"  Anticatones,"  but  neither  of  them  furvived  the  work 
they  endeavoured  to  refute. 

The  only  circumftance  wherein  Cato's   conduct  of  ^ 
jife  feems  reproachable,  and  wherein  it  is  moft  diffi-  * 
cult  to  excufe   him,  was   his   behaviour  to  his  wife 
Marcia.     He   had   feveral   children   by  her,  and  (ht 
was  acStually  big  at  the   time  Hortenfius  took  it  into 
his  head  to  afk  him  for  her.     Cato  readily  agreed  to 
the  refigning  her,  and  as  foon  as  he  had  procured  her 
father  Philippus's  confent,  gave  her  away  himfelf  in 
marriage  to  Hortenfius.     But  Hortenfius  dying  foon 
after,  and  bequeathing  his  great  riches  to  Marcia,  in 
prejudice  of  his  fon,  who  was  fomewhat  dilTolute; 
Cato  made   no  fcruple  to  retake  her.     From  thence 
Ceefar  has   taken  occafion  to  tax  Cato  with  having 
tranfa6ted  this  whole  affair  through  a  fordid  principle. 
But  Plutarch  pretends  that  fuch  an  accufation  is  re- 
futed in  the  very  propofition,  and  that  it  is  the  fame 
thing   to  tax   Hercules  with   cowardice,  as  to  charge 
Cato  with  avarice.     The  thing  certainly  admits  of 
more  difficulty,  or  rather  is  abfolutely  inexcufable. 
For  allowing  vvhat   Sti-abo  has   advanced  to  be  true,  gtrabo.  1. 
that  Cato  in  that  only  foUov/ed  a  long  eftablifned  cuf-  xi.'  p. 
torn  among  the  Romans  •,  that  pretended  cuftom  is  5'5^ 
io  contrary  to  common  honefty,  and  morality,  that 
it  would  have   been  more  becoming  a  perfon  of  his 
dignity  to  oppofc  it,  than  to  give  it  a  fan^lion  by  his 
example, 

■, ,  Cato  was  forty -eight  years  old  vv'hen  he  died  :  and 
l^he  place  of  his  death  has  occafioned  his  being  filled 
in  hiftory,  Cato  of  Utica,  to  diflinguifli  him  from 
Cato  the  Cenfor,  his  great-grandfather. 

In  an  initant  the  news  of  Cato's  death   was   fpread 
through  the  city  ;  which  drew  an  incredible  concourfe, 
as  well  of  the  three  hundred,  as  of  the  Uticans,  about 
^''.Jtlis  houfe.     They   made  the  air  refound  with  enco- 
mium's on  the  dead  hero,  (tiling  him  their  benefaftor, 
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^^^  7«s- their  faviour,  alone  free  and  invincible  •,  and  in'- 
4.6.  *  dulged  thefe  their  tranfports,  hotwithftanding  they 
knew  Gasfar  was  fo  near  them.  But  neither  the  ap- 
"prehenfions  of  the  conqucror*s  refentment,  nor  any 
inclination  to  flatter  him,  nor  their  own  private  feuds 
were  capable  of  damping  their  zeal  for  honouring 
Cato*s  virtue.  They  folemnized  his  obfequies  with 
great  pomp,  and  eredled  a  monument  to  him  near  the 
fea-fhore,    where,  in  Plutarch's  days,  was  extant  a 

:lA.a^G  ^^j.yg  q£  Cato,  holding  a  fword  in  his  hand. 

.5^  His  very  enemies  could  not  refufe  him  their  com^ 

mendations.     The  author  of   the  Memoirs  of  the 

DcB  Afr.^fricaii  war,  all  devoted  as  he  is  to  Csefar,  confirms 

*''^'  Cato*s  integrity,  and  acknowledges  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely different  from  the  reft  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
conquered  party.  '^^  ^^^  t/53i5U  b-^f^Jna  »d  ^lot-^ft 
'  '  Csfar  being  informed  of  his  death,  broke  out  into 
this  exclamation  :  "  O  Cato*  !  I  envy  you  the  glory 
**  of  your  death :  for  you  have  envied  me  that  of 
^^  faving  your  life."  Whether  he  fpoke  fmcerely  in 
exprefTmg  his  defire  of  faving  his  moft  implacable 
enemy,  is  what  Plutarch  thought  he  might  have  li- 
berty to  doubt.  And  this  doubt  he  founds  on  the 
heavy  inveftives  with  which  Csefar  had  filled  his  An- 
ticatonfes.  How  could  he  have  fpared  living,  fays  this 
hiftorian,  the  man,  to  whofe  very  memory  he  hiS 
fhewn  fo  deadly  an  hatred  ?  This  argument  may  ht 
fupported  by  two  confiderations  ;  one  taken  from  the 

^■^  ^'-' lively'  refentment  Csefar  (hewed,  as  I  have  already 
takeiT  notice  of,  and  which  I  fhall  have  a  further  opj- 
pbrtunity  of  obferving,  againft  thofe  v/ho  had  kindfed 
the  war  in  Africa  :  the  other,  which  is  full  as  weighty, 
may  b^  drawn  from  the  impoffibihty  of  Gato 'and 
Cailar's  ever  agreeing  in  the  fame  manner  of  think^ 
ihg,"  afting,  or  fpcaking.  However,  Plutarch  deleft 
fhines  in  &far's  favour  :  and  it  is  certain  that  the  ex-* 
tr^ordinary  inflances  of  clemency  he  has  lhewn,''a'ird 
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the  infinite  honour  fuch  an  a6b  -of  generofity  would  A.  R.  706* 
have  done  him,  are  motives  which  ftrengthen  the  pro-  ^*^^* 
bability  of  this  conjecture.  Efpecially,  if  Cato  had 
put  in  execution  the  fcheme  he  had  formed,  on  a  fup- 
pofition  that  affairs  might  have  taken  another  turn, 
of  confining  himfelf  to  fome  diflant  ifland,  there  to 
pafs  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  quiet,  I  cannot  tliiuk 
that  Csefar  would  have  fullied  his  glory  by-  the  death 
of  fo  virtuous  a  man. 

He  was  not  far  from  Utica,  at  the  time  Cato  killed  DeB.Afr. 
himfelf:  and  in  his  paflage  he  had  taken  the  city  of  g  ^^V 
Ufcasta,  where  Scipio  had  coUefled  great  magazines;  n. 75. 
he  had   alfo  made  himfelf  mafter  of   Adrumetum,  -t/'  ^^ci 
where  he  met  with  Q^Ligarius,  whofe  life  he  par-        "-' 
doned,  but  would  not  permit  him  to  return  to  Rome, 
Before  he  entered  Utica,  he  was  met   byL.  Casfar, 
who  proftrating  himfelf  before  him,  obtained  for  the 
prefent  the  pardon  he  fued  for.    However,  he  did  not 
enjoy  it  long.     The  Didator  could  not  but  refcnt  the 
behaviour  of  this  his  young  relation,  who  had  on  all 
occafions  (hewn  himfelf  his  implacable  enemy,  had 
treated  feveral  of  his  domeftics  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary cruelty,  and  had  ordered  the  beads  to  be  killed, 
which  the  Conqueror  had  referved  for  the  games  he 
intended  to  give  the  Roman  people.     So  that  fome 
time  after  he  called  him  to  an  account  for  the  above- 
mentioned  irregularities,    and    without  pronouncing 
his  condemnation,  flirred  up  the  foldiers  to  kill  him, 
as  it  were  in  a  mutiny.     He  was    more  fmcere  ioDeE.  Afe-. 
pardoning  feveral  Romans  of  high  rank,    who  had 
continued  in  Utica,  the  m.oft  eminent  of  whom  was 
Cato's  fon. 

hnThe  citizens,  who  had  always  been  ftaunch  to  him, 
had  nothing  to  expedt  but  commendations  and  re- 
wards. Not  fo  the  three  hundred  ;  who,  as  they 
had  ferved  both  Scipio  and  Varus,  with  inclination  and 
affediion,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war,  and  had 
had  no  other  inducement  to  fide  with  Caefar  than  his 
fuccefs,  were  under  mortal  appreheniions.  Casfar's 
dcfjgn,  however,  was  only  to  puniih  them   in  their 
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A.  R.  706.  pocket :  but  he  began  by  intimidating  them  with  ^ 
1L^  long  and  enforced  inveftive,  wherein  he  greatly  ex- 
aggerated their  pretended  crime.  Then  growing  mil- 
der, he  promifed  them  their  lives,  but  declared  that 
their  efFeds  fhould  be  fold,  which,  however,  were  to 
\)t  redeemable  on  payment  of  a  certain  tax.  The 
three  hundred,  who  expelled  to  have  been  treated 
with  the  utmoil  rigour,  fubmitted  with  joy  and  gra- 
titude to  the  penalties  prefcribed  them.  They  only 
defu'ed  Ciefar  to  impofe  a  general  tax,  and  leave  the 
affeffiiient  of  it  to  them.     This  was  doubtlefs  what  he 

'*56z5ool.  wanted  ;  fo  that  he  taxed  them  at  two  hundi-ed  mil- 
lions of  feilerces,  to  be  paid  at  fix  equal  payments  into 
the  public  treafury  of  the  Roman  people,  in  the  fpace 
of  three  years.  Thefe  were  the  terms  Csfar  made  ufe 
of;  but  at  that  time  the  Roman  people  had  nothing 
left  but  the  name  ;  the  real  power  and  authority,  as 
well  as  the  management  of  the  finances  v.'ere  foiely 
veiled  in  the  Didator. 

By  this  time  Juba  was  returned  to  his  kingdom, 
after  a  very  fatiguing  retreat,  marching  only  in  the 
night,  and  concealing  himfelf  during  the  day,  in  fuch 
cottages  as  he  met  with  in  his  ;-oute.  As  Sabura  his 
Lieutenant  had  been  defeated  and  killed  by  Sittius, 
he  had  no  other  hope  left  than  to  fiiut  himfelf  up  ift 
Zama»  his  capital,  which  he  had  taken  care  to  well 
fortify.  But  he  found  by  experience  that  a  govern- 
ment maintained  by  cruelty  and  barbarity,  creates  ih~ 
iidelity  in  its  fubjefts.  Before  he  proceeded  on  his 
expedition,  he  had  ordered  a  great  pile  to  be  creeled 
on  the  market-place  of  Zama,  and  declared  he  intended, 
in  cafe  he  Ikould  be  defeated,  to  put  all  thfe  inhabit- 
ants to  death,  and  then  place  their  bodies,  himfelf, 
his  treafure,  his  wives  and  children  on  the  pile,  to  be 
fhere  confumed  by  the  flames.  So  defperafe  a  r^fo^ti- 
tion  had  flruck  the  inhabitants  of  Zama  wit!h  hbrrdr^; 
fo  that  they  were  not  at  all  difpleafcd  to  hear  of  Cx- 
f4r's  fuccefs ;  and  when  Juba  thought  to  have  entered 
the  city,  they  fliut  the  gates  againA  him.  He  atfirft 
afilimed  his  authority,  and  threatened  them ;  but 
'*  •    ■  find- 
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Jinding  it  to  no  purpofe,  he  next  had  recourfe  to  en-  A.R.yoe. 
treaties,  though  with  no  better  fuccefs  :  he  then  de-  l'^' 
-fired  only  to  have  his  wives  and  children  delivered  up 
^to  him,  but  this  requeft  was  alfo  denied  him.  Where- 
'>ipon  he  retired  to  his  palace  in  the  country,  attended 
hy  Petreius,  and  a  few  horfemen  who  had  accompa- 
nied him.  Even  in  this  abandoned  ftate  he  was  yert 
formidable  to  the  inhabitants  of  Zama  ;  and  they  fent 
deputies  to  Csefar  to  defire  him  to  come  to  their  af- 
fiftance.  Caefar,  who  was  then  at  Utica,  fet  out  the 
next  day.  He  -found  the  whole  country  open  to  him, 
and  every  body  fought  his  protection.  And  now  the 
unfortunate  Juba,  having  no  refource  left,  determined 
to  die.  Petreius  and  he  agreed  on  a  duel,  with  intent 
mutually  to  kill  each  other.  But  the  ftronger  too  ea- 
iily  triumphed  over  the  weaker,  and  Petreius  alone 
was  killed.  Juba  attempted  to  flab  himfelf ;  but  not 
"having  refolution  enough  to  effe6t  it,  ordered  one  of 
his  (laves  to  kill  him. 

The  Conqueror's  fortune  bore  dov/n  all  before  it, 
"with  fuch  irrefiftible  rapidity,  as  entirely  to  extirpate 
the  remains  of  the  conquered  party.     The  cities  of 
Tyfdrus   and   Thapfus,  which  Cajfar  had  ordered  to 
ha  befieged  by  his  Lieutenants,  v/ere  not  long  before 
they  furrendered.     Fauftus   Sylla  and  Afranius,  who 
fled  v/ith  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred   horfe,  and  were 
making  for  Spain,  feii  in  with  Sittius,  who  had  de- 
feated Sabura.     This  body  was  by  him  routed  and 
difperfed,  and  the  two  Chiefs   v/ere  taken  prifoners. 
Nor  had  Meteilus  Scipio  better  fuccefs  in  his  flight. 
He  had  colledled  twelve  fliips,  with  which  he  purpofed 
to  get  to  Spain.     But  having  been  obliged,  through 
ftrefs  of  weather,  to  put  into  Hippo,  he  there  fell  in 
with  Sittius's  fleet,  and  v/as  inftantly  furrounded.     As  Sen.Ep. 
■he  perceived  there  was  no  preventing  his  fhips  being  "-4. 
taken,  rather  than  fall  into  Caefar's  hands,  he  flabbed 
himfelf,  and  in  his  lafl:  moments  gave  an  inftance  of 
his  greatnefs  of  foul.     For  when  fome  of  the  enemy's 
--foldiers,  who  had  boarded  his  Ihip,  enquired,  what 
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A.K-  7e6.  was  become  of  the  General  ?  he  replied  with  his  dyyi 
46.  *  ^"g  voice,  "  The  General  is  fafe.'*  ^;1 

All  Csefar's  enemies  in  Africa  being  thus  ruined, 
the  Conqueror  allowed  himfelf  fome  time  for  calmingj 
the  country,  and  for  making  a  diftribution  of  reward^ 
and  punifliments  according  to  the  different '  fervices] 
that  had  been  done  him.  He  reduced  Numidia  to  j| 
Roman  province,  and  gave  the  government  of  it  tob 
Salluft,  who  exercifed  there  fuch  flagrant  oppreffionsjj 
pjo.  that  it  gave  room  for  Dio  to  conjedture  he  had  Casfar-.vi 
LXLiil.  exprefs  orders  for  fo  doing,  and  that  he  was  not  for 
much  deputed  to  govern  Numidia,  as  to  plunder  it 
The  fame  Dio  remarks,  that  this  conduct  of  Salluft  is; 
ftili  ilie  more  blameable,  as  he  afi^eds  throughout  his; 
works  an  air  of  probity,  not  to  fay  feverity  :  fo  thac- 
though  he,  through  Csefar's  protection,  on  quitting^ 
his  government  efcaped  a  judiciary  condemnation,  he< 
neverthelels  is  condemned,  which  is  ftill  more  fcan*;' 
d?!ous,  by  his  own  writings.  Iti 

TeBAfr.  Among  the  Numidians  Casfar  diftinguifhed  thofe< 
^ppian.  of  Zamii,  and  rewarded  them  for  having  ihut  their 
^^*  '^^'  gates  ag-iinft  their  King,  by  a  total  exemption  ofc 
tavii^s.  Sittius,  v^ho  had  done  him  fuch  fignal  fervice, 
was  by  h:m,  together  with  his  people,  put  in  poflef-^' 
fion  cf  Cirta,  which  had  formerly  been  the  royal  city^ 
of  Mafiniifa  and  of  Syphax,  and  which  from  the; 
name  of  its  new  inhabitants  has  fince  been  called  thci 
•'  Colony  of  the  Sitcians."  -, 

In  the  penalties  he  inflicted,  he  was  guided  by  his 
averfioD  to  cruelty,  and  by  his  covetoufnefs  after  mo-,- 
ney.     So  that  he  took  care  not  to  extend  his  refent-- 
ment  to  Juba's  fon,  who  was  yet  a  child ;   but  he) 
DcB.Afr.made  a  fale  in  Zama  of  his  entire  patrimony,  and  of 
the  effects  of  the  Roman  citizens  who  were  fettlcid  ,•; 
there,  and  had  appeared  in  arms  againft  him.     On  hiijr 
return  to  Utica,  he  in  like  manner  confifcated  and  fold)| 
the  cffeds  of  ail  who  had  had  the  rank  of  Centurionii 
under  Petreius,  and  under  Juba.     He  taxed  the  ci- 
ties ot    Adrumetum  and  Thapfus,   and   exaded  a 

yearly^ 
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yearly  revenue  in  oil  and  copn ^  from  Leptis  and  A.  R.  7o6» 
Tyfdrus.  '  ^      "^""X 

Of  the  Romans  of  diftinftion,  of  whofe  fate  vic- 
tory had  given  him   the   dlfpofal,  two  were  put   to 
death,  Fauftus  Syila  and  Afranius.     And  though  the 
author  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  African  war  fays,  that 
this  was  in  confequence  of  a  fedition  among  the  fol- 
diery,  yet  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  this  commotion  was 
the  effecT  of  Casfar's  policy.     And,  indeed,  all  other  J"^^\^*^* 
writers  afcribe  their  death  to  his  orders.     DoubtlefsFlor.  1. 
he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  treat  Afranius  with  rigour,  ^.-  ^-^' 
who,  though  he  had  given  him  his  life  in  Spain,  had      ' 
oppofed  him  afrefii  both  in  Theflaly  and  Africa  ;  and 
even  at  the  time  he  was  taken  by  Sittius,  was  making 
preparations  to  go  and  join  Pompey's  fon  in  Spain. 
Fauftus  was  not  only  Pompey's  fon-in-law,  but  the  fon 
of  Sylla,  to  whom  Casfar  had  ever  had  a  violent  aver- 
fion,  and  whofe  fchemes  he  had  conftantly  endeavour- 
ed to  fubvert.    However,  he  fpared  Pompeia  the  wife 
of  Fauftus  Sylla,  and  her  children. 

Afranius,  Fauftus  Sylla,  and  L.  Csefar  are  the  only 
peffons  of  note,  whofe  blood  Cxfar  fpilt  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Thapfus  •,  which,  however,  is  a  confiderable 
exception  to  the  encomium  beftowed  on  his  clemency 
by  Cicero,  when  he  afTerts  generally,  "  *  that  the  ci- 
tizens which  the  Republic  loft,  were  carried  off  by 
the  common  chance  of  war,  and  not  through  any  re- 
fentment  of  the  conquerors."    '  "^^    '^ 

But  thofe  three  excepted,  his  rigour  to  the"yan- 
quiflied  extended  no  further  than  banifhment.  This 
was  the  only  diftinftion  he  made  between  thofe-,  who 
readily  fubmitted  after  the  battle  of  Pharialia,  and 
thofe,  whofe  obftinacy  obliged  him  to  conquer  them 
a  fecond  time  in  Africa.  The  fifft,  for  the  moftpart, 
were  immediately  reftored  to  all  their  former  privi- 
leges ;  and  a  banifhment  from  Italy,  and  Rome,  was 
the  puniftiment  of  the  obftinacy  of  the  latter.     Yetp^o, 

«  Quoa  amifimOft  civesj  ««  Martis,^s  perculiViibii  ira  vi6torIas. 
iJiC .  .jpro  Marc .  n .  1 7 . 

'  he 
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A.K.  706.  he  permitted  all  his  friends  and  principal  officers  to 

"^  S.^'  •^'xempt  each  his  friend  from  this  penalty  :  and  young 

Oftavius  made  the  iirft  trial  of  his  credit  with  his 

?Jicol,       great  uncle  in  obtaining  this  favour  for  Agrippa's 

^'^"'fti^t     '^ro^her,  who  from  that  time   became  his  firm  friend. 

Augufti!    In  procefs  of  time  C^cfar  grew  ftill   more  moderate, 

^^^^'        and  complied  with  the  requefl  of  fevcral  for  the  like 

purpofe,  infomuch  that  iome  fhort  time  before  his 

pjp         death  he  granted  an  adt  of  grace.     He  alfo  gave  the 

fame  inftance  of  his   moderation  and  wildom  after 

the  victory   of   Thapfus,    which  had  redounded  fo 

much  to  his  honour  after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  in 

burning  all  Metellus  Scipio's  papers,  which  fell   into 

his  hands. 

$5eB.Afr.      C^far  left  Utica  the  13th  of  June,  having  put  an 

end  to  a  war  of  fuch  importance,  and  attended  with' 

fo  much  difficulty,  in  little  more  than  five  months.  He 

took  his  route  by  Sardinia,  from  whence  he  fent  a  part 

of  his  Beet  and  of  his  legions  into  Spain,  under  the 

command  of  C.  Didius,  with  orders  to  obferve  young 

Pompey's  motions,  and  to  put  a  flop  to  his  progrefs. 

As  for  himfelf,  after  having   made  fome  flay  in  that 

ifland,  he  put  to  fea  again  :  but  in  his  pafTage  meeting 

with  foul  weather,  he  VN^as  not  able  to  get  to  Rome  un-r 

vA  abaut  the  end  of  July. 


S  E  C  T.     II. 

FlatUring  decrees  of  the  Senate.  C^far  having  refohed 
to  make  a  mild  ufe  of  the  fupreme  power y  Jolemnly  en- 
gcigfS  himfelf  to  it  in  lis  fpcech  to  the  Senate.  Rejiec- 
ticHS  on  C^far's  plan  of  conduut.  He.  celebrates  four 
triumphs  -,  for  the  'uioiories  gained  €ver  the  Gnuh^  in 
/Alexandria  and  Egypt ^  over  Pharnaces^  and  over  fuha. 
Satirical  refie£iions  on  Cafar^  of  an  uncommon  licence^ 
fung  hy  the  foldters  during  the  triumph.  Rewards  be- 
fioived  by  Cafar  on  his  foldiers.  His  bounty  to  the  peO' 
pie.  Roman  Knights  fight  as  Gladiators.  C^far  enr- 
gages  Laberius  to  play  a  part  in  the  Mifni  of  his  comr 

pofition. 
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'pofition.     Lahtrtm^s  /mart  repartee  to  Cicero.     Temple 

of  Venus  Genetrix.     C<^far''s  forum.     Amount  of  the 

fums  carried,   by  C^far  in  his  triumphs.     Regulations 

•   mcide  by  dsfar^fcr  repairing  the  diminution  in  the  num- 

'■'  her  of  citizens :  againft  luxury :   in  favour  of  phyjici- 

ans^  and  profeffors  of  the  liberal  arts.     The  Calendar 

reformed.     C^far's  conduEi  blameable,    in  what.     He 

confenls  to  Marcellus's  return.     Cicero's  oration  on  that 

occofion.     Unhappy  death  of  Marcellus,     The  affair  of 

Ligarius.     Cicero  pleads  for  him.     C^far  pardons  him. 

Cicero's  conftrained  leifure.     He  employs  it  in  the  com- 

pofttion  of  fever al  works.     His  concern^  occafioned  by  ■ 

the  prefent  Jiate  of  affairs^  abates.     His  political  con- 

du5i  towards  C^efar.     He  gains  the  affe^ion  of  Cafafs 

friends.     Eulogium  on  Cato  compofed  by  Cicero.  Cafar's 

•'    Anticatones.     Cicero's  excejjive  grief  on  account  of  the 

■     death  of  his  daughter  Tullia. 

THE  Senate  had  anticipated  Ca?far's  return  by  a,  r.  706; 
feme  decrees  full  of  the  inofl:  fervile  flattery,   Ant.  c* 
and  by  marks  of  honour,  by  fo  much  the  more  excef-  pio^i' 
.-^ve  as  they  proceeded  not  from  the  heart,  but  were  XLiif. 
di(5tated   by  fear-,    their  apprehenfions  exaggeratino- 
every  thing,  the  better  to  counterfeit  zeal  and  atfedion. 
I  (hall  confine  myfeif  to  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable 
inftances. 

It  was  decreed,  that  there  fhould  be  feafts  and  re- 
joicings for  forty  days  to  celebrate  the  victory  gained 
by  C^far  in  Africa  ^  that  on  the  days  of  triumph  his 
^chariot  fhould  be  drav/n  by  four  v^hite  horfes,  in  the 
"fame  manner  as  the  chariots  of  Jupiter  and  of  the 
"Sun  ;  and  that  on  thofe  days,  befides  the  cuftomary 
"Lidors  of  his  office,  he  fliould  be  preceded  by  thofe 
^of  his  two  antecedent  Didatorfhips,  making  too-ether 
•feventy-two  Lidcrs.  To  thefc  diftinftions,  which 
>were  merely  honorary,  the  Senate  added  titles  of  more 
•folid  and  real  power  :  fuch  as  the  Di6latorfhip  for  ten 
years,  and  the  office  of  Infpeftor  of  Morals  (a  title 
fubfrituted,  I  know  not  for  what  reafon,  in  lieu  of  that 
'^  Cenfor)  for  three  years.     Nothing  now  remained 

but 
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A^R.  706.  but  to  raife  him  above  the  degree  of  a  mortal:  and 
^^5,  '  this  was  even  attempted  by  decreeing  him  a  flatue  on 
a  triumphal  carr,  which  was  to  be  placed  in  the  Capi- 
tol oppofite  to  Jupiter's,  having  the  globe  of  the  earth 
under  his  feet,  with  this  infcription,  X.o  C^sar  the 
DEMI-GOD.  '  '."nrj 

Casfar  had  too  much  penetration  not  to  perceive 
from  what  principle  this  extraordinary  earneftnefs  to 
confer  honours  on  him,  fo  contrary  to  the  ancient 
conilitution  of  government,  proceeded.  However, 
he  was  pieafed  with  it,  and  accepted  them.  But  as 
he  was  hitherto  only  indebted  to  his  power  for  them ; 
he  was  now  defirous  to  merit  them.  As  he  had  notv 
attained  the  height  of  his  wifhes,  and  faw  his  ambi- 
tion gratified  with  Sovereignty,  the  plan  he  propofed 
to  follow  was  to  make  a  mild  and  moderate  ufe  of  a 
fortune,  which  was  capable  of  no  further  addition ; 
and  was  willing  and  defirous  that  the  Romans  (hould 
be  happy,  provided  they  were  in  fubjeftion  to  him.! 

Full  of  thefe  thoughts,  he  declared  in  his  Brfl 
fpeech  to  the  Senate  after  his  return  to  Rome,  the 
principles  of  clemency  and  generofity  by  which  he  in- 
tended to  govern  ;  nor  did  he  make  any  fcruple  to 
contract  a  lolemn  engagement,  he  had  no  other  in- 
tention than  to  fulfil.  He  began  by  removing  the 
apprehenfions  every  body  was  under,  and  which  were 
but  too  well  grounded,  from  the  cruel  examples 
Jhewn  by  all,  who  till  then  had  been  fuccefsful  in 
the  civil  wars.  For  his  part,  he  protefted,  that  power 
and  vi6lory  were  the  motives  which  inclined  him  to 
humanity.  "  For,'*  fays  he,  "  from  whom  ought 
"  benefits  to  flow,  but  from  him  who  has  the  means 
"  of  beftowing  ?  Who  is  lefs  excufable  in  committing 
"  faults,  than  he  whofe  power  is  unlimited  ?  Who 
"  ought  to  fhow  the  mod  prudence  and  circumfpec- 
"  tion  in  the  ufe  of  the  gifts  of  Providence,  but  he 
*«  who  has  received  them  in  the  greateft  abundance  ? 
"  And  whom  does  it  moft  concern  to  make  a  prudent 
**  difpofition  of  the  eftate  he  enjoys,  but  him  who 
"  has  the  richell  polTcflions,  and  confequently  has 

"  moft 
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J5^.fmo(i:  to  lofe  ?  Think  not  tfiat  I  fhall  follow  the^^-"^^» 
.1ft  fteps  of  Sylla.  My  intentions  are  to  be  your  chief,  '\i, 
^.'Tiot  your  m after  5  to  tranfad  your  affairs,  not  to 
rfs^tyrannife  over  you.  When  I  can  be  ufeful  to  you, 
ifi  i'  will  be  your  Conful  and  Didtator ;  but  the  inltanc 
"  any  one's  property  is  to  be  invaded,  I  am  no  more 
svitfeaii:a  private  perfon." 

'y  Such  were  Csefar's  fentiments,  which  were  without 
doubt  laudable  and  generous,  but  more  fuitabie  to  a 
lawful  Sovereign,  than  to  an  Ufurper,  than  which  he 
was  no  better.  This  was  a  reflection,  I  may  venture 
to  fay,  he  never  rnade.  Nor  does  he  feem  fenfible  of 
the  effential  difference  between  his  fituation,  and  that 
of  a  Prince,  v/hofe  birth- right,  or  a  free  and  regular 
eleftion,  intitles  him  to  obedience.  He  was  in  hopes 
lo  make  amends  for  the  violence  wiuh  which  he  had 
wrefted  the  fovereign  power,  by  his  perfonal  mild- 
nefs.  But  he  was  miftaken,  and  this  miftake  was 
the  caufe  of  his  death.  This  evinces  how  much  a 
tyrannical  ambition  ought  to  be  detefted,  as  it  ad- 
mits of  no  amendment;  and  that  after  having  com- 
mitted all  kinds  of  crimes  to  attain  an  unjuft  power,  it 
is  neceffary,  even  in  the  height  of  that  power,  to 
continue  them,  or  perifh  "^. 

"^^Caefar  renewed  to  the  people  the  lame  proteftations 
of  mildnefs  and  clemency  he  had  made  to  the  Se- 
nate :  and  the  efie6ls  being  found  conformable  to  his 
declaration,  the  citizens  by  degrees  recovered  from 
the  confternation  and  fright  they  had  at  fjrft  been  feized  " 
with.  But  the  hatred  the  nobility  bore  the  oppreffor 
ef  liberty,  was  an  evil  to  which  there  was  no  remedy. 

Hitherto  C^efar  had  been  totally  engaged  in  the  ^"^*^"  ^^^' 
wars,  and  thofe  wars  had  lb  clofely  fucceeded  each  Veu!  11. 
other,  that  he  had  not  had  the  leaft  leifure  for  triumphV  5^- 
But-ashe  had  now  fome  time  to  difpofe  of,  \i'-.  em  2.°^'     * 

,'-  Dio. 

*  Sylla,  whofe  example  feems  to  contradift  this  reflection,  fupport- 
«d  himfelf  by  force  as  long  as  he  liept  the  Di6tatorthip  ;  and  thoujrh,. 
after  abdicating  it,  he  continued  in  perfefl  tranquillity  during  tlie 
ihort  remaining  part  of  his  life,  this  was  owing  to  fome  extraordinary 
circumliauGes,  peculiar  to  him,  as  I  have  obferved  in  its  proper  place. • 

?  .   .  8  ployed 
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A.R.  706.  ployed  it  in  the  celebration  of  four  triumphs  in  the 
■^^'^'  courfe  of  one  month,  but  at  proper  intervals.     His 
firft  triumph   was  over   the  Gauls,    the    next   ovec  ji 
Alexandria  and  Egypt,  the  third  over  Pharnaces  and  d 
Pontus,    and  in  tTie  fourth  and  lafl  place  over  King-jfi 
Juba.  ,    ;  rjiii 

In  thefe  triumphs  Casfar  fhewed  all  the  magnifi-.^^ 
cence  his  tafte  naturally  led  hini  to,  and  as  muchasn 
•  could  be  fupported  by  the  riches  of  the  empire,  of 
which  he  then  had  the  difpofal.  He  was  particularly  _ 
careful  in  varying  the  ornaments  *,  whole  materiaisdl 
for  each  triumph  were  different.  For  the  firft  hejj 
made  ufe  of  citron-wood,  for  the  fecond  he  employedq 
tortoife-fhell,  for  the  third  the  acanthus  f,  and  for^^r 
the  fourth  ivory. 

That  over  the  Gauls  was  without  difpute  the  moll 
fplendid  and  fuperb.     There  were  to  be  feen  the 
Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  captive  Ocean  reprefented 
in  o-old.     A  multitude  of  prifoners  preceded  the  cha- 
riot -,  and   among  others,  or  rather  above  the  others, 
Vv^as  to  be  diftinguiflied  Vcrcingetorix,  that  unfortUri 
nate  chief  of  confederate  Gaul  -,  who  had   been  re- 
ferved  upwards  of  fix  years  to  grace  his  Conqueror's 
triumph,  and  was,  after  the  ceremony,  flung  into  a 
dungeon,  and  put  to  death :  an   unhappy   period  to 
the  life  of  a  man,  whole  only  crime  was  having  at- 
tempted to  refcue  his  country's  liberty.     It  would 
have  done  more  honour  to  Csfar,  in  my  opinion,  if 
he  had  Hiewn  the  like  generofity  to  this  brave  Gaul  a| 
he  had  done  to  fo  many  vanquillied  Romans,  whole 
refentment  to  him  was  perhaps  more  violent,  and  cer^ 
tainly  more  formidable.     But  the  Gauls  were  then 
looked  upon  by  the  Romans  on  the  footing  of  Barbar 
rians,  and  treated  as  fuch.^ 

*  Velle'uis  has  made  ufe  of  the  word  Apparatus,  which  was  very  in- 
telligible to  the  Remans,  but  is  not  fo  to  us.  By  tl'js  vvoid  probably 
is  meant  the  frames  of  the  piftures,  and  the  bafea  which  ft.ipf)oi"ted  the 
images,  and  other  i'uch  like  pageants. 

f  By  this  is  certainly  meant  the  Acanthus  Spinofus,  which  chicfljr 
^rows  in  Libya  and  Egypt, 

6  The 
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The  gaiety  of  the  feftival  was  interrupted  by  an  A.-  R-  70^. 
accident.  For  during  the  proceftion  the  axle-tree  of  "^^^  * 
the  triumphal  chariot  broke,  and  the  General  had 
like  to  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  So  that  it  was 
night  before  the  chariot  could  be  mended,  and  Csefar 
afcended  the  Capitol  by  the  light  of  feveral  luftres^ 
carried  by  forty  elephants,  regularly  ranged  on  the 
right  and  left. 

.  iDio  reports  that  he  afcended  the  Capitol  on  his 
knees.  It  muft  then  be  in  conformity  to  an  efta- 
blilhed  cuftom,  which  Cselar  thought  could  not  be 
difpenfed  with  ;  not  even  though  he  had  almoft  been 
put  on  a  par,  by  the  extravagant  honours  fhewn  him, 
with  the  God  to  v/hom  he  paid  fuch  low  homage. 

In  the  triumph  occafioned  by  the  Alexandrian  war, 
the  conqueror  gave  the  people  a  reprefentation  of  the 
river  Nile,  and  of  the  tower  of  Pharos  on  fire.  The 
deaths  of  Achillas  and  Pothinus  were  reprefented  in 
two  different  pictures.  And  Arfmoe,  Cleopatra's  fif- 
ter,  was  there  led  captive,  and  afterwards  fet  at  li- 
berty. 

The  triumph  over  Pharnaces  had  nothing  more  re- 
markable than  the  famous  infcription,  veni^  mdi^  vici. 
"  I  came,  faw,  and  conquered."  This  was  engraved  in 
capitals  on  a  tablet,  which  was  carried  with  great 
pomp. 

Laftly,  in  the  fourth  triumph  wherein  Csefar  cele- 
brated his  victory  over  King  Juba,  the  fon  of  that 
Prince,  of  the  fame  name  with  his  father,  and  at  that 
time  a  child,  underwent  the  fame  rigorous  law  the 
Romans  impofcd  on  all  their  prifoners.  He  appeared 
on  that  occafion  as  a  captive.  But  Plutarch  has  Pint.  Caef. 
judged  his  captivity  fortunate  to  him,  as  it  procured 
him  an  excellent  education,  and  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inftruccing  himfeli  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
'literature.  From  thefe  helps  he  made  fo  great  an  im- 
--provement  in  his  underilanding  and  knowledge,  as  to 
become  a  celebrated  author-,  befides  this  further  ad- 
Vantage  of  attaining  the  molt  mild  and  humane  de- 
portment. He  afterwards  had  part  of  his  paternal 
t>^  poffef- 
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A.R.706.  pofTeffions  reflored  to  him,  and  was  made  King  of 
^^^^^'   Mauritania.     But  Pliny  was  of  opinion  that  the  repu- 
tation i"  of  his  learning  was  to  him  more  honourable 
than  his  crown. 

It  is  obfervable  that  no  Roman  is  mentioned  m  the 
title  of  any  of  thefe  triumphs.  Csefar  imitated  the 
example  of  moderation  prefcribed  him  by  Sylla  on  a 
like  occafion,  and  was  unwilling  to  infult  the  misfor- 
Appian.  tunes  of  his  feilow-citizens.  However,  if  credit  may 
Civ.  II.  jjg  given  to  Appian,  Casfar's  caution  extended  only 
to  the  terms,  and  not  to  the  things  themfelves.  This 
hiftorian  relates,  that  he  caufed  to  be  carried  in  hij 
triumph  reprefentations  of  all  the  memorable  eventi 
of  the  civil  war  ;  and  poitraits  of  all  the  Romans  oi 
diftinftion  who  had  there  perilhed,  Pompey  only  ex^ 
cepted  :  there  was  to  be  feen  Metellus  Scipio  fallin[ 
on  his  own  fword,  Cato  tearing  out  his  bowels,  an< 
fo  of  the  reft.  If  this  account  may  be  credited, 
am  furprized  that  Appian  fhould  be  the  only  writer 
who  has  preferved  fo  deteftable  a  circumftance,  and 
particularly,  that  Cicero,  who  mentions  the  fpeftators 
cic.  Phil,  concern,  when  they  faw  the  city  of  Marfeilles  carried 
VIII.  18.  jj^  triumph,  has  omitted  thefe  other  circum fiances, 
which  muft  have  been  infinitely  more  affeding  to  the 
Romans.  I  leave  it  to  the  Reader's  judgment,  whe- 
ther my  doubts  are  well  founded.  But  the  authority 
of  Appian  alone  is  not  fufEcient  to  determine  me,  in 
a  faft  of  this  nature. 
Suet.  Cxf.  Casfar,  even  at  this  high  point  of  glory,  could  not 
*2»  5i«  be  exempt  from  the  cynical  licence  of  his  foldicrs.  It 
was  a  long  eftablifhed  cuftom,  as  has  been  obferved 
elfewhere,  on  thefe  feftivals,  where  joy  produced  li- 
centioufnefs,  for  the  troops  during  the  procefllon  to 
fing  fome  coarfe  couplets,  which  iometimes  contained 
the  triumpher^s  praifes,  but  were  oftener  ib  many  fa- 
tires  on  him'.  Caefar's  foldiers  pufhed  this  liberty  to 
a  very  great  excefs  ;  reflefting  with  very  great  feverity 

•  Studiorura  daritatc  memorabilior  etiam,   quam  re|;no,    PliW, 
V.  I. 
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on  tiheir  General's  morals,  which  gave  but  too  fair  A. R.  706. 
an  opening.  I  mull  be  difpenfed  citing  their  very  ^^"5^^' . 
words,  and  fhali  only  obferve,  that  they  revived  the 
fufpicions  he  had  formerly  lain  under  during  his  ftay 
at  the  court  of  Nicomedes.  Sufpicions  which  gave 
Casfar  great  offence,  but  which  he  could  never  get 
clear  of,  notwithitanding  his  oath  to  the  contrary.  Of 
fuch  importance  is  it  to  reputation  to  have  prudently 
fpent  one's  youth,  whole  indifcretions  the  world  feldom 
forgets  or  forgives. 

One  mult  not  be  furprifed  after  this,  that  not  fa-  PHn. 
tisfied  with  the   rewards  Csefar   bellowed   on  them,  ^^^'  ^' 
though  in  themfelves  abundant,  they  reproached  him 
with  having  fubfifted  them  on  herbage,  when  they  lay 
near  Dyrrachium.     But  it  is  very  extraordinary  that 
they  fhould  refled:  on  him  for  unjuflly  ufurping  and 
maintaining  a  tyrannical  command.     "  If  you   are  do. 
"  the  honeft  man  you  pretend,"  faid  they  all  in  ge- 
neral, "  you  ought  to  be  punifhed  :  but  if  you  con- 
"  tinue  to  be  unjufl,  you  may  alfo  continue  in  power." 
Which   was   plainly  telling  him,  that  he  could  not 
efcape  condemnation,  if  he  16ft  the  people  the  un- 
controuled  exertion   of  their  rights,  and  that  he  had 
no  other  method  of  enjoying  fovereignty  than  by  op- 
preiTing  his  fellow-citizens. 

Notwithftanding  Caslar's   foldiers  thought  the  re-  Freln- 
wards  bellowed  on  them  too  moderate,  yet  they  were  'liem, 
a6luaily  very  exorbitant.     He  gave  to  each  veteran        '  ^** 
twenty  thouiand  ieilerces,  making  about  one  hundred 
and  hxty  pounds  of  our  money  j  he  doubled  the  fum 
to  every  Centurion,  and  gave  the  quadruple  to  every 
Tribune  and  Horfeman  :  •  and  all  this  exclufive  of 
the  lands  and  fettiements  he  bellowed  on  them.     The 
conclufion  is,  that  if  they  were  not  fatisfied,  it  is  from 
the  impolTibility  of  contenting  troops,  who  are  fen- 
fible  that   their  General  employs  them  for  his   own 
interell,  and  not  for  the  public  utility. 

The  military  were  not  the  only  perfons  who  felt 
the  effects  of  Cselar's  liberality.  He  gave  to  each  ci- 
tizen of  the  lower  clafs,    ten   bulhels  of  corn,  ten 
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pound  of  oil,    and   400  feflerces  in  money,  (about 
three  guineas.)     The  number  of  thofe  who  received 
this  bounty  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand.     Befldes   thefe   diftributions,  there  was   a  treat 
eiven  to  the  whole  people  :  twent)'-two  thoufand  tables 
were  fet  out  in  the  ftreets,  and  ferved  with  profufion. 
To  thefe  expences,  C^efar  further  added  that  of  pub- 
lic fpettacles  of  all  forts,  combats  of  gladiators  and 
wreftlers,  reprefentations  of  fea-fights  in  a  lake  made 
on  purpofe  near  the  city,  plays,  courfes  in  the  Cir- 
cus,   tournaments,    and  hunting   of  deer  and  ele- 
phants. ^  ^  ■     ^ 
In  the  combats  of  gladiators  given  by  Caefar  on  this 
occafion,  an  indignity  was  firft  praftifed,  if  I  am  not 
miftaken,  which   afterwards  became  frequent  under 
the  Emperors.     There  were  Roman  Knights  hardy 
enouo-h  to  enter  the  lifts,  and,  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives,  proftitute  their  honour,  and  lavifh  their  blood, 
for  the  vanity  of  pleafmg  the  multitude.     There  was 
alfo  one  Q^  Calpenus  *,  who  had  been  a  Senator,  who 
condefcended  to  the  like  indignity;  but  when  Fulvius, 
who  was  adually   Senator,  offered  to  engage,  C^far 
would  not  fuffer  it. 
Macrob.        Among  other  theatrical  pieces,  there  were  fome 
Sat.  II.  7.  farces   played,   called   by   the   Greeks  and  Romans, 
Mimi.     Laberius,    a  Roman  Knight,    happened   to 
excel  in  this  kind  of  compofition.     Caefar,  not  fatis- 
iied  with  his  furnifhing  him  pieces  for  his  entertain- 
ment, ftill  further  prefumed  on  his  complaifance,  and 
infifted  that  he  himfelf  fliould  play  a  part  in  them. 
The  poet  confented,  but  with  regret,  as  appears  by 
his  prologue,  which  Macroblus  has  preferved,  wherein 
he  heavily  complains,  that  he,  who  has  quitted  his 
houfe  as  a  Roman  Knight,  fhould  be  obliged  to  return 
to  it  as  a  comedian. 

•  The  dignity  of  Senator  was  for  life,  unlefs  they  were  degraded 
by  the  Cenlbrs,  on  account  of  fome  irregularity,  or  from  a  voluntary 
abdication.  Without  doubt  this  Calpenus  was  under  one  of  thel? 
two  circumftaiices. 

How- 
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However,  he  took  care  to  rriake  himfelf  fome  re-  A-  K.  706. 
paration  for  this  violence,  by  fome  lines  he  inferred  '^"^g  ^* 
in  his  Mimi,  which  had  an  obvious  allufion  to  the 
prefent  pofture  of  affairs.  Such  as  introducing  a 
perfon  on  the  ftage,  who  cried  out,  "  Romans,  we 
"  are  lofing  our  liberty."  There  was  alfo  another 
line,  which  was  particularly  taken  notice  of,  fignify- 
ing,  "  He  who  ^  is  feared  by  many,  has  many  to 
"  fear."  The  whole  audience  made  the  application 
of  this  maxim  to  Csfar,  by  turning  their  eyes  upon 
him. 

The  Diflator  was  offended  at  this  the  poet's  li- 
cenfe  :  and  this  difguft  biaffed  his  judgment  in  avvard- 
ing  the  prize  to  Fub.  Syrus,  Labierus's  competitor. 
However,  he  took  care  to  reward  him  for  having  de- 
graded himlelf  at  his  inftigation,  b}'  prefenting  him 
on  the  fpot  with  a  golden  ring,  as  it  were  to  rein- 
ftate  him  in  his  knighthood,  and  by  giving  him  a 
further  gratuity  of  five  hundred  thoufand  feflerces.       3906 1. 

When  Laberius   had  played  his  part,   he  went  tosen.Cont. 
take    his   feat   among     the    Roman   Knights  j    Vv'ho  ^"'l^-  3- 
thinking  it  a  double  dilhonour  to  them,  that  one  of  s^'^'^jf'^' 
their  order  fhould   be  compelled  to  appear  on  the  ^    ' 

ftage,  and  after  having  there  played,  fhould  return  to 
his  feat  among  them,    placed   themielves   in  fuch  a 
manner  that  there  was  no  room  left  for  him.  Laberius, 
in  order  to  come  at   the  Knights,  was  obliged  to  pafs 
over  the  Senators  benches.     Cicero,  as  he  came  by 
him,  feeing  him  fomewhac  difconcerted,  faid  to  him  : 
"  1  will  make  you  room  among  us,  if  I  were  not  al- 
"  ready  too  much  crowded."     This  he  faid  not  only 
to  ridicule  Laberius,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  refitd; 
on  the  number  of  new  Senators  created  by  Ca^far, 
without  any  choice,  or   regard   to   rules,  or  decency. 
The  Poet,  who  was  thoroughly  piqued,  made  Cicero  a 
very  fmart  anfwer  :   "    You   iiirprize   me,"  fays   he, 
*'  for  you   were  v;ont   to   fit  on  two  feats  at  once." 
This  v/as  a  proverbial  expreffion,  figr.ifying  among 

*  NtceiTe  eft  multos  timeat,  quern  multi  tinient. 
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A.  R.  706.  the  Romans,  what  we  mean   by   a  Trimmer,  or  on^ 

4.6.'    '   ^^^  floats   between   two  parties.     So   that  Laberius 

refleded  on   Cicero,    becauie,  by  keeping  plaufibly 

fair  with   both   CcCllir  and  Pompey,  he  had   been  a 

ftaunch  friend  to  neither. 

All   theie  entertainments    given   by  Csefar,    were 

not  merely  on  account  of  his   triumphs.     He  had 

other  pretences  •,  luch  as  the  dedication  of  a  temple 

erefted  at  his   charge  in  honour  of  Venus  Genetrix, 

that  is  to  fay,  to  Venus,  worfliipped  as  the  head  of 

Forum  Ju- the  Julian  Family;  the  opening  of  a"  new  Forum, 

li*^^'         another  monument  of  his  magnificence  :  laftlv,  the 

{hem.        funeral  honours  due  to  the  memory  of  his  daughter, 

cxv.  19,  ^[^Q  jjetj  feveral  years  before,  whilfl  he  was  in  Gaul. 

One  cannot  help  being  in  fome  meafure  aftonifhed 

at  this  immenfe  profufion  of  all  kinds.     And  I  doubt 

whether  the  fums  carried   by  Csefar  in  triumph,  as 

the  fruits  of  his  vidlories,  were  fuflicient,  although, 

according  to   Appian,    they  amounted   to   fixty-five 

thoufand  talents,  that  is,  to  upwards  of  twelve  millions 

of  our  money.     And  in  this  ium  are  not  included  two 

thoufand  eight  liundred  twenty-two  crowns  of  gold, 

.     .        weighing*  together  tv/enty  thoufand  four  hundred  and 

1.  II,         fourteen  Roman  pounds. 

Thefe  Feftivals  were  fucceeded  by  affairs  of  greater 
importance.  Ca^far,  whofe  genius  was  univerfal,  and 
who  was  not  lefs  adapted  to  make  a  prudent  Legifla- 
tor,  than  a  triumphant  Conqueror,  reformed  divers 
abufes,  and  endeavoured  to  find  remedies  to  fuch  evils 
as  required  the  mou  immediate  redrefs. 

The  number  of  citizens  was  confiderably  diminifhed 
fmce  the  com.mencement  of  the  civil  war.     The  Dic- 
tator, who  perfedly  well  knev/  that  the  ftrength  of  a 
ftate  confifls  in  the  number  of  its  people,  made  feve- 
ral regulations  towards  repairing  the  lofs,  and  for  en- 
Frein-       couraging  the  increafe  of  the  Romans.     He  promifed 
cxv!  27.  rewards  to  fuch  married  men  as  fhould  get  a  number 
31.  of  children  :  and  forbad  any  citizen  above  twenty,  or 

under  forty  years  of  age,  to  be  abfent  from  Italy  more 
than  three  years,  unlefs  they  ferved  in  the  troops. 

By 
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By  the  fame  order  no  Senator's  fon  could  travel  out  of  A.  R.  7°^* 
Italy,  except  in  company  of  fome  Magiftrate.  I^aftly,  "^^  *" 
as  a  multiplicity  of  flaves  occafioned  the  lower  clafs 
of  people's  being  out  of  employment,  who  being 
thereby  reduced  to  mifery,  perifhed  without  having  it 
in  their  power  to  marry  and  leave  iiTue,  the  Didlator 
ordered  that  at  leail  one  third  of  the  Herdfmen  fhoiild 
be  free- men. 

The  extravagance  of  drefs  and  the  luxury  of  diet 
next  claimed  his  attention.  He  limited  the  ufe  of 
purple  and  jewels  to  particular  perfons,  and  for  cer- 
tain days,  and  revived  the  fumptuary  laws,  which  he 
was  particularly  careful  fhould  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion :  infomuch  that  he  appointed  Commiffaries  toin- 
fpedl  the  markets,  to  prevent  the  felling  of  any  prohi- 
bited meats,  whether  fifh  or  fieili.  And  fometimes  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  fuch  meats  being  bought,  he 
fent  Lidtors  and  foldiers  into  the  houfes  of  private 
perfons,  to  feize  the  viftuals  as  they  were  ferving  up 
to  their  tables. 

For  the  honour  of  letters,  I  muft  not  omit  that 
Caefar  during  the  fhort  refpite  he  enjoyed  made  it  his 
application  to  encourage  and  reward  them ;  by  grant- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  city,  to  all  who  were  willing 
to  fettle  at  Rome  and  pradlife  phyfic,  and  to  all  profef- 
fors  of  the  liberal  arts. 

It  v/as  alfo  at  this  time  he  effefted  the  regulation  of 
the  Calendar,  which  ftood  in  great  need  of  it.  I  have 
more  than  once  had  occafion  to  mention  the  irregula- 
rity of  the  Roman  civil  year  in  the  time  we  are  now 
treating  of.  The  regulation  eftablifhed  by  Numa, 
though  far  from  being  perfe(fl,  might  yet  have 
ferved.  But  the  Pontiffs,  who  by  their  office  were  to 
keep  up  this  regulation,  whether  through  ignorance, 
or  through  negligence,  or  perhaps  fometimes  to  pay 
their  court  to  people  in  power,  or  to  oblige  the  mo- 
nied  men,  had  throv/n  every  thing  into  confufion  :  So 
that  the  year,  whofe  events  I  am  now  giving  an  ac- 
count of,  and  which  was  the  laft  of  this  confufion  and 
diforder,  confifted  of  445  days.     Befides  the  interca- 
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A.R.7o6.1ary  month  of  23  days,  there  was  a  necefiity  of  add- 
Ant.  c.  jjj^jg  f.^  fupernumerary  days  of  the  preceding  years, 
^'  to  make  the  firft  of  January  in  the  enfuing  year  fall 
properly.  The  care  of  the  Calendar  belonged  to  Cje- 
far  as  High  Pontiff-,  who,  to  afilft  him  in  its  refor- 
mation, made  ufe  of  Sofigcnes,  an  Aflronomer  of 
Alexandria.  Becaufe  the  Greeks,  through  all  anti- 
quity, were  the  fole  profefTors  of  Metaphyfics,  and 
the  Romans  had  never  had  any  infight  into  thofe 
matters  but  from  the  learned  of  that  nation.  It  ig 
necdlefs  to  obferve,  that  the  Calendar,  as  regulated 
by  C^far,  is  the  fame  we  now  make  ufe  of,  except  that 
in  order  to  bring  it  to  its  utmoft  perfection,  it  has 
been  expedient  to  introduce  fome  fmall  alterations, 
which  were  made  by  the  authority  ^nd  order  of  Pope 
Gregory  XIII. 

The  regulation  of  the  Calendar  neceffarily  made 
fome  confufion  in  the  ancient  order  of  days,  both  as 
to  facred  and  civil  affairs  j  that  is,  as  well  with  re- 
gard to  the  fellivals,  as  in  relation  to  the  convening 
the  Senate  or  people,  the  audiences  of  the  Tribunes, 
and  fuch  like.  Caefar,  who  ever  paid  regard  to  cuf- 
toms  eftabliflied  by  antiquity,  employed  a  celebrated 
Regifler,  named  Flavius,  to  adjuft  as  near  as  poffible, 
the  new  plan  to  the  ancient  fyftem. 

All  thefe  different  applications  certainly  redounded 
to  the  honour  of  a  perfon  who  was  the  chief  of  an 
empire.  But  Csefar  took  fome  other  fteps  which  be- 
trayed the  leader  of  a  party.  The  neceffity  of  mak- 
ing creatures,  or  of  fecuring  fuch  as  he  had  already 
made,  compelled  him  in  many  things  to  break  through 
all  rule.  Such  as  increafmg  the  number  of  offices, 
that  he  might  have  more  places  to  give  away  ;  the 
re-inftating,  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberties, 
perfons,  who  had  either  been  fligmatifed  by  the  Cen- 
fors,  or,  what  was  flill  worfe,  condemned  by  folemn 
prccefs.  But  he  was  principally  refleded  on  for  hav- 
ing introduced  into  the  Senate  a  great  number  of  un- 
worthy members,  who  by  the  meannefs  of  their  birth 
and  of  their  preceding  employments,  and  even  fome 
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by  the  crimes  with  which  they  were  branded,  diflio- '^■^•7^;  , 
noured  that  auguft  affembly.  Caefar  always  made  it  ^^h^^' 
a  rule  with  him  to  reward  fuch  as  had  been  of  fervice 
to  him.  He  explained  *  himfelf  on  this  head  with- 
out any  referve,  and  faid,  that  if  robbers  and  allafRns 
had  been  aflifling  to  him  in  the  fupporc  of  Jiis  right, 
or  in  the  raifmg  of  his  fortune,  he  thought  himfelf 
obliged  not  to  be  ungrateful  to  them.  Such  princi- 
ples may  be  carried  very  great  lengths  :  and  the  fub- 
verfion  of  all  laws,  decency,  and  regard  to  morality, 
muft  be  the  neceflary  confequence. 

Caefar  even  conferred  the  dignity  of  Senator  01 
aliens,  and,  as  Suetonius  expreffes  it,  on  Gauls  that 
were  demi- barbarians.  This  was  the  fubjeft  of  a  joke, 
which  that  hiftorian  has  thouo-ht  it  worth  his  while  to 
relate.  The  following  advertifements  were  iluck  up 
in  different  parts  of  the  city  :  *'  f  This  is  to  give  no- 
"  tice,  that  all  perfons  are  defired  not  to  fnew  any  of 
*'  the  new  Senators  the  way  to  the  Senate-houfe." 
C^far's  facility  in  admitting  ail  forts  of  people  into 
the  Senate,  increafed  the  Senators  to  nine  hundred, 
that  is,  a  third  more  than  their  limited  number.  And  Ma-rob. 
this  gave  rife  to  a  joke  of  Cicero,  who  being  applied  ^^^'  ^^'  ^' 
to  by  one  of  his  friends  for  his  intereft  to  get  his 
fon-in-law  made  a  Senator  in  one  of  the  municipal 
towns :  "  At  Rome,  fays  our  Orator,  the  thinp- 
"  would  be  eafy.  At  Pompeii  ("which  was  a  little 
"  town  in  Campania)  you  will  find  it  mpre  diin- 
"  cult." 

Cleopatra  and  her  brother's  voyage  to  Rome,  this 
fame  year  706,  and  which  I  have  already  .m.entioncd, 
occafioned  much  talk,  and  did  C?Elar  great  diflervice. 

But  his  clemency  to  Marcellus  redounded  greatly 
to  his  honour.  It  will  noc  be  amifs  to  recolleS  v/hac 
I  have  faid  elfewhere  of  this  man,  who  was  no  \ch 

*  ProfefTus  eft  pal.im,  fi  graflatorum  &  ficarioriim  ope  in  tuenda 
fua  dignitate  ufus  elVet,  lalibus  quoque  fe  pr.reiT)  gratiam  telatarum. 
SUE.T.  Ccef.  n.  71. 

t  Bonum  faftum.  Ne  quis  Senator!  i;ovo  Curiam  mcnftrare  velit. 
Suet.  Csei.  n.  80, 


U 
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A.  R.  706.  eminent  on  account  of  his  birth,  than  for  the  rank 
^^6.^"  ^^  ^^^^  ^"  ^^^  Republic  ;  whofe  conduct  and  courage 
were  equally  confpicuous,  and  whofe  foul  was  inca- 
pable of  meannefs  or  fear.  He  had  during  his  Con- 
iuHliip  oppofed  Csefar,  and  openly  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  ruin  him.  After  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  he 
retired,  as  I  have  already  related,  to  Mitylense,  where 
he  feemed  refolved  to  pafs  quietly  the  remainder  of 
his  days,  and  to  make  the  ftudy  of  books  and  philo- 
fophy  his  whole  employment.  But  the  repeated  in- 
Cic.  ad  fiances  of  his  brother  C.  Marcellus,  and  Cicero's  ear- 
neft  letters  lliook  his  refolution,  and  obliged  him  at  laft 
to  confent,  that  application  fhould  be  made  to  the  Con- 
queror, for  liberty  for  him  to  return  to  Rome. 

Accordingly  one  day  when  the  Senate  was  affem- 
bled,  and  the  Diftator  had  taken  his  feat,  Pifo,  Casfar's 
father-in-law,  broke  the  affair,  and  firft  mentioned 
Marcellus's  return.  Immediately  the  brother  of  this 
illuftrious  exile  flung  himfelf  at  Csfar's  feet  -,  and  the 
whole  Senate  at  the  fame  time  rifing  from  their  feats 
feconded  his  requeft,  and  entreated  their  Chief  to  re- 
ftore  them  one  of  their  moft  diftinguifhed  and  mod 
valuable  members.  Casfar  at  firit  affumed  a  feverity, 
and  complained  of  the  refentment  and  animofity  Mar- 
cellus had  ever  Hiown  to  him.  But  when  nothing  was 
expedled  but  a  denial,  and  fuccefs  began  to  be  def- 
paired  of,  he  added,  that  whatever  reafons  he  might 
have  to  be  perfonally  diflatisfied  with  the  man  whofe 
repeal  they  fued  for,  he  could  not  oppofe  the  unani- 
mous defire  of  the  Senate. 

This  was  matter  of  great  joy  to  Cicero.  That 
*  day  feemed  to  him  the  firll  happy  day  for  the  Re- 
public fmce  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  : 
and  in-  the  fit  of  Enthufiafm  which  was  then  upon  him, 
he  delivered  that  excellent  oration,  fo  well  known 
and  fo  univerfally  admired  •,  in  which,  after  celebrat- 
ing all  Casfar's  exploits,  he  prefers  his  clemency  and 
generofity  to  the  glory  of  all  his  triumphs. 

*  Ita  mihi  pulclier  hlc  dies  vifus  eft,  ut  fpeciem  aliquam  viderervi- 
derc  quafi  revivifcentis  Reipublicae.    Cic,  ad  Fam.  IV.  4. 

This 
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This  fpeech  muft  be  ftill  the  more  agreeable  to  A.  R.  706* 
Casfar,  as  till  then  Cicero  had  kept  an  obltinate  ful-  "^"g  ^*  " 
len  filence,  which  might  have  been  eafily  interpreted 
a  difapprobation  of  all  the  then  meafures.  There 
were  but  too  good  grounds  for  this  fufpicion :  and 
our  Orator,  who  thought  it  was  for  his  intereft  to  re- 
move fuch  an  opinion,  was  not  fparing  in  the  com- 
mendations he  beftowed  on  a  perfon,  whofe  fecret  re- 
fentment  he  had  caufe  to  apprehend.  He  had  laid  it 
down  for  a  maxim,  that  a  prudent  man  ought  to  com- 
ply  with  the  times ;  and  in  the  Oration  I  am  now  ^ 

fpeaking  of,  that  principle  carried  him  great  lengths  5 
for  he  therein  profeffes  a  perfonal  affedljon  for  Caefar, 
and  a  zeal  for  the  prefervation  of  his  days,  and  offers 
*  to  interpofe  between  him  and  any  attempts  that 
might  be  made  to  his  prejudice  :  a  language  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  real  fentiments  of  his  heart,  and  ab- 
folutely  contradidled  by  the  exceffive  joy  he  inftanced 
at  the  unhappy  death  of  the  oppreffor  of  his  country. 

However,  Marcellus  did  not  reap  the  benefit  of  Cas-CIc.  ad 
far's  kindnefs :  for  being  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he^^""'  ^• 
ftopt  at  Athens,  and  was  there  affafiinated  by  a  wretch 
who  had  been  a  long  time  in  his  fervice,  and  who  af- 
terwards killed  himfelf.     What  could  induce  him  to 
this  a<5l,  has  never  been  difcovered.     But  Cicero  hasCic.  ad 
taken  care  to  clear  Csefar  from  any  imputations   thatvirr'^* 
might  be  thrown  on  him. 

Caefar  did  yet  another  afl  of  clemency,  which  has 
been  the  more  taken  notice  of,  on  account  of  the  part 
Cicero  took  in  it.  It  was  in  relation  to  Q^  Ligarius, 
who  after  the  battle  of  Thapfus  had  obtained  a  par- 
don for  his  life,  but  on  condition  of  remaining  in 
exile.  His  two  brothers,  who  had  taken  Ca&far*s 
party,  feeing  how  eafily  he  had  been  prevailed  on  to 
forgive  Marcellus,  conceived  hopes  to  obtain  in  like 
manner  the  repeal  of  their  brother's  fentence.     Ac- 

*  Omnes  tibi,  ut  pro  aliis  etiam  loquar  quod  de  me  ipfo  fentio,  quo- 
niam  fubefle  aliquid  nutas  qiiod  cavendum  fit,  non  modo  excubias  & 
cuftodias,  fed  etiam  laterum  noftrorum  oppofitus  &  corporum  polli- 
cemur,     Cic.  pro  Marc.  n.  32. 

cordingly 
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A.R.  7o5.  cordingly  they  made  application  to  the  Didator,  and 
Ant.  c.  yfQYQ  feconded  by  Cicero,  who  was  their  friend.   This 
is  the  account  he  fends  Ligarius  of  the  audience  Cje- 
far  gave  him  on  this  occafion.     "  In  the  morning  I 
waited  on  Csefar,  at  the  inflance  of  your  brothers  ; 
and  after  *  having  difpenfed  with  all  the  trouble  and 
indignities  to  which  one  muft  be  expofed  to  get  at 
him,    I   was    at  length  introduced.      Your  brothers 
and  other  relations  flung  themfelves  at  his  feet :  and 
I  addreffed  him  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the  occafion. 
Csfar's  anfwer  was  mild,  but  not  decifive.     But  his 
very  looks  declared,  as  much  as  his  words,  that  he 
is  favourably  difpofed,  and  that  you  may  hope  for  the 
beft." 
Cic.  pro        Such  was  the  fituation  of  this  affair,  when  Tubero 
^^S-       .  lodged  a  formal  accufation  againft  Ligarius.  Nothing 
can  be  more  extraordinary  than  the  charge  of  this  ac- 
cufation.    Tubero  accufes  Ligarius  of  having  carried 
arms  againft  Csefar  :  and  it  was  not  only  his  own  cafe, 
but  he  was  exafperated  againft  Ligarius  for  no  other 
»n         reafon,  than  becaufe  he  pretended  he  had  three  years 
before  prevented  his  going  into  Africa,  whither  the 
Senate  had  deputed  him   to  carry  on  the  war  againft 
Caefar.     So  that  Ligarius's  affair  now  appeared  in  a 
different  light :  from  being  only  a  bufmefs  of  fuppli- 
cation  and  entreaty,  it  now  became  a  matter  of  law ; 
and  from  Csefar's  clofet  was  now  removed  to  the 
Forum,  and  fubmitted  to  the  determination  of  the' 
bench.     Csefar,    however,    referved   to   himfelf  the' 
right  of  deciding  the  affair,  but  in  quality  of  Judge : 
and  Cicero,  who  at  firft  had  only  appeared  on  this  oc- 
cafion as  folliciting  for  his  friend,  now  became  his 
advocate. 

Cicero's  fpecch  at  the  trial  is   indifputably  one  of 
the  fineft  monuments  of  the  fkill  and  infinuating  ad- 
drefs  of  that  great  Orator.     He   knew  that  Cfefar  ' 
piqued  himfelf  on  no  virtue  more  than  his  clemency  to 

*  Quum  omnem  adeundi  &  conveniendi  illius  indignitatem  Sc  mo- 
leftiam  pertuliffem.    Cjc.  ad  Fam.  VI.  14- 

his 
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his  enemies.  It  was  there  he  made  his  attack.  Not  ^  R.yoS- 
that  he  negleded  making  a  proper  ufe  of  the  circum-  "^^^  ' 
llances  which  appeared  moft  in  Ligarius's  favour, 
I  but  he  principally  had  recourfe  to  Caefar's  genero- 
fity.  "  I  have  *  pleaded,  faid  he  to  C^far,  many 
caufes,  and  fome  before  you.  But  was  never 
heard  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  expreflions  :    '  Forgive 

*  him.  Gentlemen,  he  has  committed  a  fault  :  it  was 
'  through  inadvertency  :  he  will  never  do  fo  again.* 
This  is  a  language  to  be  ufed  to  a  father.  But  we 
fay  to  the  judges :  '  He  is  not  guilty,  he  never  fo 
'  much  as  thought  on  it :  the  evidence  is  fuborned, 

*  and  the  accufation  falfe.'  Do  you,  C^efar,  take 
upon  you  to  be  judge  in  this  aaair  ^  Do  you  en- 
qifire  in  what  camp  he  has  ferved  ?  To  this  I  make 
no  anfwer.  Nor  ihall  I  dwell  on  feveral  points 
which,  perhaps,  would  have  fome  v/eight  with  a 
judge :  fuch  as  that  he  quitted  Rome  before  the 
war  broke  out ;  that  he  was  left  in  Africa  while  the 
peace  yet  fublifted ;  that  he  was  involv'ed  in  a 
war  when  he  leaft  expected  it ;  that  even  then,  fo 
far  from  fhewing  any  animofity,  his  Vvhole  heart 
and  inclinations  were  for  you.  This  is  the  ufual 
manner  of  addrefling  a  judge.  But  to  you  I  apply 
as  to  a  father :  '  1  am  to  blame,  I  liave  a^led 
'  inconfiqerately,  I  rely  on  your  goodnef'^,  and  en- 
'  treat  your  forgivenefs.     Had  no  body  found  favour 

*  before  you,  it  would  be  prefumption   in  me  to  fue 

*  for  it  J  but  as  there  are  many  initances  of  your  ge- 

»  Caufas,  C3:rar,  cgi  multas,  cc  quidem  tecum  :  certe  nunquam 
hoc  modo,  "  Tgnofcite  judices  :  erravit :  lapfas  eil :  non  putavit :  ii- 
"  unquam  poftiiac."  Ad  parentem  lie  agi  iblet.  Ad  j'adices,  "  Non 
"  fecit,  non  cogitavit :  falli  teiles,  fifturn  crimen."  Die  te,  Caslaj-, 
de  fafto  Ligarii  judicemeiVe:  quibus  in  pra:fidiis  fuerit.  qua?re.  Ta- 
cto.  Ne  liKC  quidem  colligo,  qua;  fortafle  valerent  etiam  apud  judi- 
cem.  Legatus  ante  bellum  profeftus,  reliftus  in  'p-.ice,  hello  oppref- 
fus,  in  eo  ipfo  non  acerbus,  totus  animo  &  Itudio  tuus.  Ad  judicem 
fic.  agi  folet.  Sed  ego  ad  parentem  loquor  :  "  Eriavi,  (emere  feci,  pcr- 
"  nitet :  ad  clementiam  tiiam  confugio  :  de!i<Sl:i  veniara  peto  :  ut  ig- 
"  nofca?,  oro.  Si  nemo  impetravit,  arroganter :  fj  piuriiai,  tu  idem 
"  fer  opem,  qui  ipon  dediiti,"  An  fperandi  Ligario  cauii^  non  fit, 
qinim  mihi  apud  te  lit  locus  etiain   pro  altero  deprecandi  ?  CiC,  pro 

^  nerofity, 
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A.R.  7o6.«  ncrofity,  let  not  thofe  hopes,  to  which  you  youi-felf 

"^46.^'  '  ^^^^  given  birth,  be  fruftrated.'  And  has  not  Li- 
garius  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  hope  for  pardon, 
when  I  myfelf,  through  your  indulgence,  have  the 
liberty  of  entreating  for  another  ?" 

The  remarkable  ftroke  of  eloquence  which  follows 
what  I  have  juft  now  quoted,  is  univerfally  known 
and  admired,  wherein  Cicero,  with  infinite  art,  puts 
Caefar  in  mind  of  the  fervices  done  him  by  one  of 
Ligarius's  brothers.  "  You  muft  remember,  fays  he 
to  him,  you  ^  who  can  forget  nothing  but  injuries, 
you  rauft  certainly  remember  what  proof  T.  Liga- 
rius  gave,  when  he  was  Queftor,  of  his  attachment 
and  zeal  for  your  intereft.'*  This  was  attacking 
Casfar  by  his  blind  fide,  if  I  may  ufe  fuch  an  expref- 
fion,  in  fpeaking  of  a  generous  inclination  to  pardon. 

Plut.  cic.  Nor  indeed  could  he  refill  the  foft  perfuafion  which 
flowed  from  the  Orator's  lips.  He  came,  if  we  may 
believe  Plutarch,  with  a  firm  refolution  to  continue 
inflexible  -,  becaufe  he  looked  upon  Ligarius  as  an  ir- 
reconcileable  enemy.  And  therein  he  was  not  mif- 
taken,  for  this  very  Ligarius  Ihortly  after  entered  into 
the  confpiracy  againfl  him.  So  that  it  was  mere  cu- 
riofity  which  had  drawn  Csefar  to  the  bench ;  as  he 
had  not  heard  Cicero  plead  for  feveral  years.  But  he 
was  not  his  own  mafter.  He  was  feveral  times  feen 
to  change  colour :  whatever  paflions  the  Orator  had  a 
mind  to  infpire  him  with,  were  fuccefTively  cxprefTed 
in  his  countenance ;  and  when  towards  the  conclufion 
Cicero  defcribed  the  dangers  of  the  battle  of  Phar- 
falia,  Cadar  fhuddered  and  trembled  from  head  to 
foot,  and  let  fall  the  minutes  of  the  trial  out  of  his 
hand.  In  fliort,  Ligarius  was  pardoned,  and  had 
leave  to  return  to  Rome. 

This  event  may,  if  I  judge  right,  be  confidered 
as  a  mafter-piece  of  eloquence.  It  is  no  fuch  diffi- 
cult tafic  to  influence  a  mob,  nor  does  it  require  any 
extraordinary  extent  of  genius.     But  by  mere  dint  of 

•  Qui  oblivifci  nihil  foles,  nifi  injurias.  n,  36. 

per- 
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perfuafion,  to  foften  and    change  the  paflions  of  aA.R. 706. 
man  like  Casfar,  is  what  Cicero  alone  was  capable  of.   ^^* 

The  two  affairs  of  Marcellus  and  Ligarius  were  the 
only  public  a6ts  which  that  year  employed  Cicero's  ta- 
lents. His  other  occupations  were  in  compofing  dif- 
ferent trafts  in  philofophy  and  rhetoric.  Since  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  had  had  no  other  confolation  than 
literature  ;  being  thoroughly  diffatisfied  with  whatever 
he  faw,  or  heard.  Beiides  the  public  events,  which 
touched  him  fenfibly,  his  own  private  fituation  was 
none  of  the  moft  agreeable.  By  the  change  of  go- 
vernment he  had  loft  that  eclat,  that  confideration, 
that  rank  and  authority  attendant  on  one  of  the  Chiefs 
of  the  Roman  Senate.  He  had  very  little  influence 
with  the  Regent,  who,  though  he  fometimes  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  prevailed  on  by  intreaties,  was  not  of  a 
temper  to  allow  any  one  to  have  much  afcendant  over 
him.  Not  only  Cicero,  who  had  been  an  enemy  of 
long  ftanding,  but  thofe  *  who  had  always  been  in  his 
intereft,  were  not  of  Csefar's  council.  He  was  him- 
felf his  only  Counfellor. 

Cicero,  in  this  ftate  of  inaflivity  and  leifure,  which 
only  ferved  to  give  a  greater  fcope  to  his  afflictions, 
had  never  been  able  to  -f  furvive,  without  the  affif- 
tance  of  books.  He  ever  took  delight  in  them  ;  but 
now  they  became  not  only  his  confolation,  but  his 
phyfic,  and  it  was  to  them  he  owed  his  health  J.  It 
was  at  this  time  he  compofed  moft  of  his  philoibphi- 
cal  works.  Befides  the  relief  an  employment  of  this 
kind  gave  him,  he  reckoned  he  was  acquitting  him- 
felf as  far  as  he  was  able  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen. 
Since  we  can  §  no  longer  ferve  the  Republic  in  the 
Senate   and  in  the  Forum,  at  leaft  let  us  ferve   it 

*  Is  utitur  cx)nfilio,  ne  fuorum  quidem,  fed  fuo.  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
IV.  9. 

■f-  Vivas,  inquis,  in  Uteris.  An  quidquam  me  aliud  agere  cenfes  ? 
aut  poflem  vivere,  nili  in  litteiis  viverem.     Cic.  ad  Fam.  IX.  26. 

X  A  ftudiis  antea  deleitationem  modo  petebaraus,  nunc  vero  etiam 
falutem.     Cic.  IX.  a. 

§  Si  minus  in  Curia  atque  in  Foro,  at  in  litteris  &  libris,  juvare 
Rempublicara.    Id,  ibid.  <*■ 

by 
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A.R.  706.  by  compofmg  fuch  works  as  may  conduce  to  the  for- 
46,   *    motion  of  manners,  and  be  inftruftive  to  our  coun- 
cic.Acad.  trymen."     This  was  a  view  worthy  of  Cicero,  M 

^'  "•  At  length  bufinefs,  time,  refledion,  and  necelTityP 

got  the  better  of  his  grief.  After  having  bewailea 
*  his  country  longer  and  with  deeper  concern  than 
ever  fond  mother  wept  the  lofs  of  her  only  child,  he 
took  comfort.  He  even  aflumed  a  kind  of  gaiety, 
and  fometimes  in  his  letters  makes  merry  with  his 
fituation. 

One  of  his  friends,  a  man  of  fenfe  and  eruditiorfj 
had  reproached  him  for  not  refiding  at  Rome.  "  You 
are  not  -f  then  fenfible,"  fays   Cicero,  in  anfwer  to 
him,  "  of  the  difference  between  my  prefent  and  for- 
mer fituation.     I  was  then  at  the  helm,  and  diredled 
the  fteerage  •,  at  prefent  I  can  fcarce  find  place  in  the 
hold.     Do  you  imagine  that  there  will  be  fewer  de- 
crees of  the  Senate,  becaufe  I  am  at  Naples  ^  The  Se- 
nate's decrees  are  drawn  up  in  Csefar's  clofet :  and  if 
my  name  happens  to  occur  to  his  memory,  it  is  fub- 
fcribed  to  the  decree ;  and  I  often  hear  of  a  decree  of 
the  Senate,  faid  to   be  framed   on  my  advice,  being 
fent  into  Armenia  and  Syria,  before  1  know  a  fingl0 
word  of  the  bufinefs  it  relates  to.     Do  you  think  I 
am  joking  ?   I  have   received  letters  of  thanks  from 
very  difi:ant  Kings,  for  my  having  confented  tO  their 
being  acknowledged  by  the  Senate  Kings,  friends  and 
allies  of  the  Empire,  when  I  not  only  was  ignorant 
of  the  honour  conferred  on  them,  but  even  that  fuch 
perfons  ever  exifted.'* 

*  Patriam  eluxi  Jam  &  gravius  &  diutius  quam  uUa  mater  unicum 
filium,     Cic.  ad  Fam.  IX.  zo. 

f  Quid  fimile  ? .  .  .  Scdebamus  enim  in  puppi,  &  clavum  tenebamus.- 
Nunc  autem  vix  eft  in  fentina  locus.  An  minus  multa  Sfenatufcon- 
fulta  futura  puias,  fi  ego  f\m  Neapoli  ?  .  .  Senatufconrulta  fcribuntnr  • 
apud  amatorem  tuum,  t'amiliarem  nienm.  Et  quidem,  quum  in  men- 
tem  venit,  ponor  ad  fcribendum  :  8:  ante  ;mdio  benatulconfuitiim  in 
Armenian!  &  Syn;Am  efleperlatum,  quod  in  meam  fentcntiam  factum 
ed'e  dicatur,  quam  omnino  mentioneni  uUam  de  ek  re  efie  fai5iam.  At- 
que  hoc  nolim  me  jocari  pates.  Nam  niihi  fcito  jam  a  regibus  ulri- 
mjs  allatas  efie  litteras,  quibus  mihi  gratias  agunt,  quod  le  mea  (en- 
tentja  reges  appellaverim  :  quos  non  modo  reges  appellatos,  fed  om- 
nino natos  nefciebam.    Cic.  ad  Fam.  IX,  15. 

Cicero 
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Cicero  judged  perfectly  right  in  his  behaviour.  He  \^''^^.^* 
carefully  avoided  giving  C^far  any  offence,    whofe      46. 
goodnefs  and  moderation  he  highly  extols  even  in  his  Cic.  ad 
private  letters.  As  for  Crefar's  principal  friends,  Hir-  je^j^,  ^ 
tius,  Dolabella,  Panfa,  Oppius  and  Balbus,  he  was  iv. +. 
upon  extreme  good  terms   with  them.     Particularly 
the  two  firft,  who  v^ere  men  of  fcnfe  and  merit,  and 
flood  fair  to  be  fhortly  at  the  head  of  affairs,  ftudied 
eloquence  under  him  :  this  formed  a  conflant  famili- 
arity and  friendfhip  between  them,  equally  advantage- 
ous and   agreeable  to  Cicero. 

He  makes  merry  on  this  occafion  with  his  ufual 
ingenuity.  "  I  imitate  *,"  fays  he,  -"  Dionyfius  the 
tyrant,  who,  being  drove  from  Syracufe,  opened  a 
fchool  at  Corinth.  So  I,  to  whofe  determination  and 
judgm.ent  people  were  wont  to  fubmit  their  own,  now 
that  power  is  lofl,  as  all  depends  on  the  will  of  one 
perlbn,  I  keep  a  fchool  of  Rhetoric." 

His  difciples  in  -f-  eloquence  were  his  maflers  in 
good  cheer,  as  he  has  taken  care  to  inform  us,  and 
frequently  invited  him  to  fupper  :  on  which  occafion 
he  banters  very  agreeably  :  "  One  J  of  the  advan- 
tages, fays  he,  arifing  from  the  lefTons  I  give  our 
Conquerors,  is,  that  I  partake  of  their  voluptuous 
tables.  Since  then  I  have  my  fhare  of  more  peacocks, 
than  you  have  eat  pigeons.  So  that  thofe  encomiums 
are  no  longer  applicable  to  me,  which  you  were  for- 
merly pleafed  to  beftow  on  me  :  fuch  as,  "  How  con- 
"  tented  is  that  man  with  his  diet !  what  an  eafy  gueft 
*'  he  is  !"  I  have  entirely  laid  afide  my  application  to 

*  Intellexj  probari  tibi  meum  confilium,  quod,  ut  Dionyfius  tyrsh- 
nus,  quum  Syracufis  expulfus  eflet,  Corinthi  diciturludum  aperuiire, 
ijc  ego,  fublatis  judiciis,  amKTo  regno  forenfi,  ludum  quail  h;ibere 
cceperim.     Cic.  adFam.  IX  'S. 

•f  Hirtium  ego  &  Dolabellam  dicendi  difcipulos  habeo,  coenandi 
magiftros.     Id.  ibid.  i6. 

t  Extremnm  illud  eft,  quod  tu  nefcio  an  primuni  putes  :  plures  iani 
pavones  confeci,  qnam  tu  pullos  columbinos.  .  .  Ilia  niea,  quae  fole- 
bas  antea  laudare,  o  hominem  facilem  !  o  hol'isitera  iion  graveni  !  abi- 
erunt.  Nam  omnem  noftram  de  Repubiica  cm  am,  cogitationenn  ds  di- 
ccnda  in  Seaatu  fententia,  commentationtm  cauiarum,  abjecimus.  In 
EpicLiri  nos  adveriarii  iiolhi  caftra  tonjccimus.     lu.  ibid.  18,  20. 

public 
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A.  R.  706.  public  affairs,  and  my  concern  for  my  fellow-citi- 
"^g  ^'  zens.  I  am  no  longer  anxious  to  prepare  a  fpeech  for 
the  Senate,  nor  employed  in  itudying  caufes.  I  have 
deferted  that  leverity  of  morals  I  formerly  affedled, 
and  am  come  over  to  Epicurus's  camp,  with  whom  I 
formerly  waged  war."  This  whole  paffage  is  fo  much 
the  more  wdtty,  as  the  perfon  to  whom  Cicero  writes, 
was  an  Epicurean. 
Cffifar's  Cicero's  friendfhip  and   familiarity  with  the  Con- 

Antica-  qucrors,  and  his  neceflary  dependance  on  Casfar,  were 
cic^ad  ^^^  fuiiicient  motives  to  diffuade  him  from  compofing 
Att.xii.4,  about  this  time  his  famous  panegyric  on  Cato.  Not 
but  that  he  was  fenfible  of  the  difficulty  of  fuch  an 
undertaking  in  his  prefent  fituation.  However,  he 
went  refolutely  through  it :  and  if  we  may  guefs  at 
the  work  by  the  kind  of  plan  he  has  given  us  of  it  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  he  not  only  generally 
extolled  his  hero's  fortitude  and  condancy,  but  he  cut 
to  the  quick,  and  cek?brated  him  for  having  long 
forefeen  the  evils  the  Republic  then  felt,  for  his  en- 
deavours to  avert  them,  and  for  having  preferred 
death  rather  than  be  a  living  witnefs  of  the  enfuing 
calamities. 

Without  doubt  a  work  of  this  kind  could  not  be 
very  pleafing  to  Csefar.  However,  he  fliewed  no 
marks  of  his  difpleafure :  but  contented  himfelf  with 
anfwering  it  by  two  trafts,  which  he  intitled  (as  I  have 
already  faid)  "  Anticarones,"  oppofmg,  according  to  the 
expreflion  *  of  Cremutius  Cordus,  in  Tacitus,  plead- 
ing to  pleading. 
Plut.  Csef.  1"  thc(e  two  pieces  Caefar  by  no  means  fpared  Cato. 
But  Cicero  was  therein  honourably  treated,  and  com- 
pared to  Pericles  and  Theramenes,  two  of  the  moft 
illuftrious  perfons  that  ever  appeared  in  the  Athe- 
nian Republic,  great  Orators  and  excellent  Statefmen. 
Cicero's  work  Hill  fuither  deferved  Csefar's  com- 
mendations on  account  of  its  ftile  and  eloquence ;  and 

*  M.  Ciceronis  libro,  quo  Catonem  coelo  aequavit,  quid  allud  Dic- 
tator Csefar,  quam  lefcripta  oratiwie  velut  apud  judices  refpondit. 
Tac.  Ann.  IV.  34. 
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as  Brutus  has  alfo  compofed  a  panegyric  on  Cato,  A- 1^- 70^. 
Caefar,  upon  comparing  thefe  two  pieces,  faid  in  a  "g, 
letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  having  -|-  feveral  times 
read  over  Cicero's  treatife,  he  thought  he  had  ac- 
quired a  greater  richnefs  and  more  variety  of  expref- 
fion  :  but  in  reading  Bi-utus's,  his  own  vanity  vv^as  flat- 
tered, and  he  thought  he  himfelf  was  eloquent. 

The  little  I  have  faid  of  Cicero  will,  I  imagine, 
fufiice  to  jfhew  in  what  manner  he  employed  himfelf 
from  his  obtaining  his  pardon  to  the  time  of  Csefar's 
death.  If  in  the  progrefs  of  this  work  any  thing  fur- 
ther fhould  occur  worthy  of  note,  I  fhall  take  care  to 
make  a  proper  ufe  of  it.  I  fhall  only  previoufly  take 
fiotice,  that  the  death  of  his  favourite  daughter  Tullia, 
which  happened  the  following  year,  flung  him  into 
the  deepefl:  afflidion  ;  which  he  carried  to  an  excefs, 
fcarce  becoming  fo  great  a  genius.  Doubtlefs  fuch  ^'^-  ^j^ 
misfortunes  are  difficult  to  be  borne,  and  none  but  fouls  ^^  6.  ad  ' 
incapable  of  humanity  can  be  infenfible  on  the  like  Att.xii. 
Dccafions.  But  a  favage  melancholy  and  avoiding  all 
fociety,  but  more  particularly  the  ridiculous  defign  of 
deifying  his  daughter  and  eredling  a  temple  to  her, 
may  perhaps  be  excufed  in  a  common  man,  but  are 
unpardonable  in  Cicero. 

*  I.egl  epiftolam  :  multa  de  meo  Catone,  quo  ftepilTime  legendo  fe 
dicit  copiofiorem  faftum  :  Bruti  Catone  le6to,  fe  fibi  vifum  difertum. 
Cic.ad  Att.  XIIL46, 
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|i^SAR's  war  in  Spain  againft  Pompey's 
children.  The  confpiracy  againft  C^- 
far.  His  death.  Anthony's  artful  con* 
du^  ^to  make  an  advantage  of  this  death. 
A^R.^QJ,  708.      -  : 

S  £  C  T.    1. 

^ha  troubles  in  Spain  prove  favourable  to  young  Pompey, 

:^^'C^far  tomes  into  Spain.     He  compofes  a  fmall  poem 

''duriiig  the  voyage.     Obliges  Pompey  to  raife  theftege  of 

Ulia.^  •  Befieges  and  takes  Ategiia.     Reciprocal  cruel- 

-ties.-    Battle  of  Munda.      Death  of   Cn.  PompeiuL 

■  Sextus  Pompeius  faves  himfelf  among  the  mountains  of 

Celtiberia.      Total  reduction   of   B^tica.      Voluntary 

iieath  of  Scapda.     Cafar's  difiribution  of  rewards  and 

punifjments  in  Spain.     Toung  0£iavius  is  ferviceable  to 

feveral  with  his  uncle.     Ccefar  takes  all  occafions  to 

'fhew  him  in  public,     defar^s  triumph,  and  the  citizens 

difccntent  cn  that  account.     Cafar  fpoilt  by  the  Senate's 

flattery.     He  is  declared  Imperator^  perpetual  Dilator, 

^c.     Extraordinary  honours  conferred  on  him.     The 

privilege  of  conflantly  wearing  a  crown  of  laurel  gives 

him 
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him  fingular  fatisfaBion.  The  reafon  Cafar  appoints 
F alius  and  Trebonius  Confuls  for  the  three  remaining 
months.  Caninius  conful  for  f event een  hours.  Cicero's 
witticifms  on  that  cccajion.  Cafar  arbitrarily  difpofes 
of  all  offices  and  employments.  Neiv  Patricians.  Con- 
fular  ornaments  granted  to  ten  who  had  paffed  the  Pre- 
torian  dignity.  Cafar  appointed  Conful  for  the  fifth 
-  time  and  Anthony  his  Collegue.  Nofnination  of  other 
'  Magijlrates.  defar  prepares  to  make  war  againjl  the 
Parthians.  He  forms  feveral  fchemss^  all  egttally  grand 
and  magnificent, 

DURING  Caefar's  flay  at  Rome,  young  Pom- A. R.  706. 
pey's  forces  had  confiderably  increafed  in  Spain,  "'^"'^^  ^' 
and  began  to  give  the  Conqueror  fome  uneafinefs. 
Cn.  Pompeius  had  a  great  many  friends  in  that  Pro- 
vince, who  had  for  a  long  time  been  attached  to  his  fa- 
mily :  but  perhaps  they  had  never  dared  declare  them- 
lelVes,  had  not  the  ill  conduct  of  the  perfon  appointed 
by  Csefar  to  command  in  Ulterior  Spain,  furnifned 
them  with  an  opportunity.  For  the  better  compre- 
hending of  this,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  enter  into 
fome  preceding  tranfa6lions.   - 

When  Cccfar  in  the  firft  year  of  the  civil  war  had  Hirt.  de 
fubdued  Spain,    he  appointed  Q^  Caflius  Longiirus  ^  ^^1^% 
Governor   of  Lufitania   and   Bsetica,    who,    having  Dio.  i. 
been   Queftor   there  under   Pompcy,    was  well  ac- ■^^'^^• 
quainted  with  the  country.    Longinus  v/anted  neither 
for  enterprize  nor  courage  :  but  his  violence,  paffion, 
injuftice  and   avarice  during    his    QLieilorfhip    had 
made  him  fo  deteftable,  that  in  a  confpiracy  formed 
againft  him,    he  had  once  been   a6lually   wounded. 
Thefe  reciprocal  outrages  created  reciprocal  refent- 
ment. 

Now  therefore  that  he  was  invefted  with  the  fu- 
preme  command,  he  endeavoured  by  ingratiating  him- 
felf  with  the  troops  to  gain  their  protection  againil  the 
natives  refentmcnt.  He  made  very  handfome  pre- 
fents  to  the  foldiers,  and  promifed  them  much  more, 
which  to  be  lure  did  not  fail  gaining  their  hearts. 

X  2  But 
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A.  R.  706.  But  the  greater  progrefs  he  made  by  this  means  in: 
"  "'^^  '   their  efteem,  the  wider  breach  he  made  in  difciphne. 
Befides,  he  had  not  a  fufficient  fund  to  defray  thefe 
acts  of  liberality.     This  put  him  upon  all  kinds  of 
methods  to  fupply  that  defed :  he  taxed  heavily  all 
that  were  contented  to  be  taxed,  extorted  from  others, 
and  attainted  the  rich,  whofe  money  was  the  only 
means   to  bring  them  off:    and  under  the  fpecious 
pretence  of  paying  the  troops,  converted  the  greatelt 
part  of  the  fums  he  raifed  to  his  own  life.     In  a 
word,    his  avarice  was   unlimited,    and  he  refrained, 
from,  no  kind  of  excefs,  if  any  thing  was  to  be  got 
by  it. 

It  is  eafy  to  be  im.agined  that  fuch  a  conduft 
ftrengthened  and  increafed  the  averfion  the  people  had- 
for  a  long  time  conceived  to  him  :  to  which  the  be- 
haviour of  the  very  perfons  he  employed  to  put  thefe 
opprefTions  in  force,  not  a  little  contribi>ted.  People 
of  that  fort,  who  are  void  of  probity  and  generofity,. 
are  incapable  of  gratitude.  Whatever  advantages 
tlKy  made  were  afcribed  to  their  induflry,  and  where- 
ever  they  failed  they  laid  the  fault  on  their  Comman- 
der. 

This  general  averfion  foon  produced  a  fecond  con- 
fpiracy  againil  Longinus,  which  broke  out  juft  about 
the  time  that,  purfuant  to  C^far's  orders,  he  was  let- 
ting out  for  Mauritania,  in  order  to  prevent  Juba's 
fending  any  further  fuccours  to  Pompey,  in  Greece,, 
and  to  chaftile  him  for  thofe  which  he  had  already 
iiodie       fent.     The  confpirators  were  all  of  Italica,  a  city  in 
seviiiala  B^tica  foundcd  by  the  elder  Scipio,  who  when  he  left 
''"'        Spain  had  there  lodged  all  his  fick  and  wounded  fol- 
diers.     Longinus  was  fee  upon  in  open  day,  and  re- 
ceived feveral  wounds.     But  as  none  of  them  proved 
mortal,  he  had  the  latisfaclion  of  taking  his  revenge 
on  his  enemies  by  the  tortures  and  cruel  deaths  he  put 
them  to  :  not   but  that  there  were  even   then  fome, 
whole  money  atoned  for  their  crime.     For  as  he  was 
more  covetous  than  cruel,  whatever  fatisfadion  he 

might 
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'tnight  have  in  indulging  his  revenge,  he  was  ftill  more  A.R.  705. 
^fFeded  by  profpcdl  of  gain,  ^"g-  ^• 

The  confpirators  had  engaged  in  their  party  thofe 
two  legions,  which  had  formerly  been  under  the 
^command  of  Varro,  Pompey's  Lieutenant,  and  being 
afterwards  compelled  to  fubmit  to  Csfar,  had  re- 
mained in  that  province  under  Longinus.  Their  ha- 
tred to  him  had  revived  their  former  affedion  to 
Pompey,  and  notwithstanding  they  had  jufl  received 
in  Spain  an  account  of  their  chief's  defeat  at  Pharfa- 
lia,  they  declared  publickly  for  him,  chofe  themfelves 
a  diflind  Commander,  who  gave  out  that  he  intended 
to  recover  the  province  for  Pompey  -,  and  the  foldiers 
engraved  Pompey's  name  on  their  bucklers.  Three 
legions  continued  with  Longinus,  not  through  any 
regard  to  him,  but  on  account  of  their  attachment  to 
Csfar.  The  city  of  Cordova,  in  which  a  great 
many  Romans  were  fettled,  formed  a  third  party  in 
this  quarrel,  and  would  not  abandon  Casfar's  intereft, 
though  at  the  fame  time  they  detefted  Longinus. 

The  confequences  of  fo  violent  a  commotion  might 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  province,  and  been  the  means 
of  Csfar's  lofmg  it,  had  not  the  Queftor  Marcellus 
Eferninus  brought  about  a  coalition  of  parties,  and 
united  all  Lonffinus's  enemies  under  Casfar's  name 
and  authority.  Some  fhort  time  after  Lepidus,  who 
was  Proconful  of  Citerior  Spain,  came  into  Bstica 
with  a  confiderable  force.  Marcellus  readily  confented 
to  his  arbitration  :  and  Longinus,  after,  various  inef- 
feftual  ihifts  and  oppofitions,  thought  proper  to  fub- 
mit, the  rather,  as  at  this  time  Trebonius  came  from 
Rome  to  take  upon  him  the  government  of  Ulterior 
Spain,  in  quality  of  Proconful.  Whereupon  Longi- 
nus determined  to  quit  the  country,  and  having  put 
to  fea,  was  loft  in  a  ftorm  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Iber.  By  this  means  Spain  recovered  its  former  tran- 
quillity. 

But  as  popular  fury  does  not  eafily  fubfide,  this 
calm  was  but  of  fhort  duration.  Befides,  the  appre- 
henfioa  of  C^far's  refentment  gave  no  Imall  difquiet 
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i^.  R.  rc^'to  many  who  were  confcious  of  having  offended.  They 

.^5',    *  were  therefore  very  well  pleafed  when  they  heard  that 

Metellus  Scipio  had  aflembled  a  powerful  force  in 

St^t'tJ*      Africa  j  and  immediately  fent  a  deputation  to  him  to 

render  their  fervice  and  demand  his  protedion  :  in 

coniequence  of  which  procedure,  Pompey's  elded  fon 

fet  out  for  Spain  :  but  being  taken  ill  at  the  Balearian 

riflands,  the  difaffe(5ted  never  ftaid  for  his  arrival,  but 

found  means  to  perfuade  the  troops  and  a  part  of  the 

province  to  revolt,  and  were  more  than  a  match  for 

i^rebonius,  whofe  force  was  not  fufficient  to  oppofc 

'them.  -  -T.  Scapula  and  Q^  Aponius,    two  Roman 

-Knights,  took  uponthem  the  command  of  the  legions 

till  ill ch  time  as  young  Pompey  could  come  and  put 

himfelf  at  their  head. 

;     He  had  no  fooner  recovered  his  health  than   he 
Joined  them  :  his  name,    his   affability  (which,  not- 
.  withflanding  his  natural  aufterity,  he  at  that  time  af- 
^fumed)  his  Ibccefs  at  firft   fetting  out,  and  a  proper 
applitiation  of  fome  fums  of  money,  which  had  been 
railed  by  a  military  contribution  on  fome  of  the  op- 
pofite  party,  all  thefe   feveral  circumftances  contri- 
buted to  the  eftablifhment  of  his  party,  and  he  loon 
found  himielf  mailer  ot  almoit  all  Spain.     In  order  to 
augme/it  his  troops,  he  did  not  hefitate  to  enlift  as 
many  flaves  as  would  voluntarily  enter,  whom  he  im- 
mediately prcfented  with  their  freedom  :  by  this  means 
he  prelenily  affembled  an  army  confifting  of  thirteen 
legions.     After  Metellus  Scipio's  defeat,  Cn.  Ponl- 
-peius  found   means  to  colled  fome  of  his  forces ; 
which  with  the  fleet  brought  him  by  his  brother  Sex- 
tus,  in  conjundion   with  Labienus  and  Varus,  foon 
put  him  in  a  condition  to  oppofe  Crefar's  Lieutenants, 
either  by  land  or  fca.     Neither  could  Didius,  whom 
I  have  already  mentioned  to  have  been  detached  by 
.Caelar  with  a  part  of  his  fleet,  nor  Q^Fabius  and  Q^ 
■Paedius,    who  commanded  his  legions,  attempt  any 
thing  towards  the  reduction  of  an  enemy  who  was 
•  now  become  too  powerful  for  them:  They,  and  as 
many  of  the  inhabitants  as  y?t  preferved  their  allegi- 

giance 
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ance  to  Csefar,  joined  in  their  application  to  that  Ge-  ^-^-t^-^* 
jineral  to  come  to  their  affiftance ;  reprefenting  to  him      ^^\  * 
nthat  the  danger  was  now  become  worthy  his  attention, 
oand  that  his  prefence  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  fave         -'^l 
lithe  province.  '" 

r-'.  Caefar  therefore  {et  out  from  Rome  about  the  end  ^ua,  de 
of  the  year  of  his  third  Di6tatorfliip.     I  can  find  n6-  B.  Hifp. 
:.where  any  account  of  what  number  of  troops  he  took  cmiTn 
swith  him  into  Spain.     However,  he  did  not  march  Dio.  1.* 
with  them.*,  but  according  to  his  ufual  cuitom  pre- ^^^^• 
:ceded  them,    and  with  fo  much  difpatch,    that  in  ^5,  "       * 
rtwenty-feven  days  he  came  from  Rome  to  Obuko  in 
.Bastica  near  Cordova.     And  as  during  the  voyage  he 
found  himfelf  difengaged,  in  order  to  give  himfelf 
fome  employment,  he  compofed  in  the  paffage  a  little 
poem  containing  a  defcription  of  his  voyage.     That 
active,  reftiefs  genius  would  have  deftroyed  itfelf,  if 
at  the  intervals  of  ftate  affairs,  it  had  not  had  recourfe 
to  letters.     It  was  during  thefe  iliort  intervals  that  he 
i< wrote  all  his  works  which  are.  now  extant,  and  many 
-others  that  have  been  lofb. 

Caefar's  friends  were  no  lefs  furprized  at  his  dif- 
.  patch,  than  his  enemies  •,  efpecially  as  they  all  on  a 
iudden  faw  hrm  in  the  midfl:  of  them,  when  they  ima- 
gined he  could  not  poffibly  be  near  them.  Neverthe- 
iefs  as  it  was  known  in  Spain  that  he  intended  |hortiy 
to  fet  out,  Pompey  had  taken  the  precaution  to  fhut 
himfelf  up  -  in  Baetica,  and  had  given  up  the  reft  of 
Spain,  being  convinced  that  his  whole  united  force 
would  be  but  barely  fufEcient  to  defend  him  againft 
an  adverfary  of  fuch  importance.  All  Bsetica  was  un- 
der Pompey's  obedience,  the  city  of  Ulia  excepted. 
Pompey  undertook  to  reduce  it  by  force,  and  was  ac- 
tually engaged  in  befieging  it,  at  the  time  Ca2&r  tiame 
into  the  countrv.  :    \,-  ' 

Though  the  high  idea  Pompey's  fon  had  of  the 
Conqueror  of  his  father  made  him  judge  it  neceflary 
to  take  fome  precautions-,  yet  i:t  v/as  far  from  intimi- 
dating him.     He  ^id  not  think  thcrg  could  be  fuch.^a 
:\i  ;:vv7-)mq  30, 'X  -|:ai.."dcrim  -^d'    .r  diif<pi- 
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A.R.706.  difference  between  man  and  man,  as  that  one  might 
"s^  *  not  hope  for  fuccefs  as  well  as  another  -,  fo  that,  not- 
withftanding  Csefar's  arrival,  he  pufhed  on  the  fiege 
with  courage  and  refolution.  But  the  fuccels  did  not 
anfwer  his  expe6lations :  and  he  was  foon  made  fen- 
fible  of  his  enemy's  fuperiority.  Caefar  found  means 
to  introduce  fome  fuccours  into  the  town,  and  at  the 
fame  time  advanced  towards  Cordova,  as  if  he  intended 
to  attack  that  capital  of  all  the  province.  Sex.  Pom- 
peius,  who  commanded  there,  was  under  terrible  ap- 
prehenfions,  and  applied  to  his  brother  for  fliccours, 
who  now  found  himlelf  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
Ulia. 

Cffifar's  fcheme  was  to  determine  the  affair  by  a  de- 
cifive  battle.  Accordingly  he  marched  up  to  the 
enemy,  as  they  v/ere  pofted  under  the  walls  of  Cor- 
dova, and  being  obfiruftcd  in  his  route  by  the  river 
Bstis  or  Guadalquivir,  as  there  was  no  pofBbility  of 
fording  it,  he  found  means  to  pals  it,  by  the  help  of 
an  extempore  bridge,  compofed  of  baflcets  filled  with 
ftones  which  he  let  dov/n  into  the  water,  and  covered 
over  in  the  moil  expeditious  manner  he  could.  As 
foon  as  he  came  in  fight  of  young  Pompey,  he  ufed 
'^11  his  endeavours  to  draw  him  to  a  general  engage- 
ment :  but  the  latter  declined  it,  and  contented  him- 
felf  with  flight  {liirmiflies,  which  were  of  no  great 
fervice  to  either  fide.  Whereupon  Casfar,  who  was 
not  ufed  to  trifle  away  his  time  at  that  rate,  went  and 
laid  fiege  to  Ategua,  the  flrongeil  fortrefs  which  Pom- 
pey then  had. 

C.  Junus  Cyf;sAR  IV. 

A.  R.  707.  I  fliall  not  be  very  particular  as  to  the  operations  of 
Ant.  c.  this  liege,  which  are  ill  enough  defcribed  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Spanilh  War,  whole  ftile  is 
not  only  flitf  and  unpleafant,  but  fo  barbarous,  that 
he  appears  no  better  than  a  colledlor  of  Gazettes.  1 
fhall  ojily  obkrvCj  that  the  ^nterprize  was  attended 
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with  great  difficulty,  from  theftrength  of  the  place,  A.  R.  707. 

4S« 


the  rigour  of  the  feafon  (for  it  was  then  the  depth  of       ''  ^' 


winter)  and  the  neighbourhood  of  a  powerful  army, 
ready  to  fling  in  fuccours  on  every  occafion.  Casfar 
furmounted  all  thefe  obdacles,  and  the  city  furren- 
dered  the  1 9th  of  February. 

He  had  been  fooner  mafter  of  the  place,  had  he 
been  difpofed  to  comply  with  the  terms  offered  him 
by  the  inhabitants,  which  were  to  let  the  garrifon 
march  out  unmolefted.  But  he  anfwered  them  haugh- 
tily, "  that  ^  Casfar  was  ufed  to  prefcribe  conditions, 
*'  not  to  receive  them."  This  anfwer,  which  cut  the 
garrifon  off  of  all  hopes,  determined  them  to  make  a 
more  obftinate  refiftance.  But  at  length  all  the  forti- 
fications of  the  city  being  deflroyed,  and  the  garrifon 
and  inhabitants  difagreeing,  the  latter  opened  their 
gates  upon  no  other  condition  than  the  fecurity  of  their 
lives.  As  for  the  garrifon,  we  have  no  account  in 
what  manner  it  was  treated. 

It  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  they  were  treated  with  fe- 
verity  enough,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  cruelty  with 
which  the  two  parties  carried  on  the  war.  The  com- 
mander of  the  garrifon  of  Ategua  had  caufed  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  fufpeded  to  fa- 
vour Casfar,  to  have  tlieir  throats  cut,  and  be  fluno- 
over  the  city  walls.  After  the  taking  of  Ategua,  fe- 
venty-four  citizensof  an  adjacent  town  were  beheaded 
by  Pompey's  order  for  the  like  crime.  And  Casfar's 
ibldiers,  for  their  parts,  gave  no  quarter  to  any  of 
the  contrary  party,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into 
their  hands.  Such  are  the  horrid  effefts  of  civil  wars,, 
which  are  always  carried  on  with  greater  cruelty  than 
any  other. 

Caefar,  fmce  his  coming  into  Bsetica,  had  raifed 
one  fiege,  and  taken  a  place  of  confiderable  fcreno-th 
in  the  very  face  of  the  enemy.  Thefe  were  no  incon- 
fiderable  advantages :  but  yet  there  wanted  a  general 

*  Se  condltloncs  dare,  non  accipere,  confiaevifie,  De  B.Hifp.n,  14. 
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A.  R.  707- engagement,  as  the  only  means  to  put  an  end'  to' the  1 
"^?  war.  Wherefore,  as  loon  as  he  was-mafter  of  Ategua, 
he  ftuck  clofe  to  young  Pompey-,  who,  to  encourage 
his  party,  gave  out  that  Csefar  was  afraid  to  expoie 
himfelf  in  an  open  country,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
himfelf  took  care  to  keep  on  the  eminencies  to  prevent 
his  being  attacked.  He  only  detached  fome  parties 
of  cavalry,  which  drew  on  fome  fmall  engagements^, 
in  which  he  fometimes  gained  fuccefs,  but  as  often 
was  worfted.  At  length  the  two  armies,  by  frequently 
Ihifting  their  ground  in  order  to  harrafs  each  othefj 
came  near  *  Munda,  a  place  become  famous  in  hif^ 
tory  by  young  Pompey's  ruin,  and  for  terminating 
Caefar's  vidories.  ^' 

On  the  2-th  of  March,  Caefaf,  who  was  preparing 
to  decampj  having  received  advice  by  his  fcouts  that 
the  enemy  had  been  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  ever 
fince  midnight,  refolved  to  attack   them,  and  make 
ufe  of  an  opportunity  he  had  long  wi(hed  for.     Poh>' 
pcy*s  defign   was   to  come  to  adion,    apprehending 
that  by  continually  retiring,  he  might  fling  a  flur  on 
his  arms,  and  be  defpifed  and  forfaken  by  his  partifans. 
But  he  had   chofen  an  advantageous  poft,    near  the 
city  of  Munda,  which  fecured  his  retreat,  and  on  att 
eminence,  defended  on  one  fide  by  an  alm.oft  imprac^^ 
ticable  morafs.     However,  thefe  difficulties  were  no 
impediment  to  Casfar,  who  at  firft  drew  up  his  troops 
in   the  plain,    leaving  a  fufficient  fpace,  in  cafe  the 
enemy  had  a  mind  to  come  down  and  attack  him : 
but  perceiving  that  they  did  not  defign  to  quit  their 
poll,  he  marched  up  to  them,  giving  the  word  Venus 
fot  the  parole  of  the  day,  a  name  he  frequently  made 
choice  of  on  the  like  occafions.     The  parole  Pompey 
gave  out    was   Pietas,   alluding    to  his  intention  of 
avenging  that  day  his  father's  death. 

*  This  city  ftill  retains  its  name,  except  that  it  is  now  wrote  yion- 
'*      ■      da.    It  is  fituate  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  not  far  from  Malaga, 
near  the  litUe  river  Guadalmedina. 
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The  battle  was  obftinate.     Pompey  had  not  only  A.  R.  707. 
the  advantage  of  ground,  but  the  fuperiority  in  num-  ^^^'  ^' 
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bers,  having  thirteen  legions  to  Caslar's  eight.  And 
the  perfons  who  compofed  thefe  legions  were  fo  cir- 
cumftanced,  as  to  be  in  a  manner  under  a  neceflity  of 
fighting  deiperately  j  being  either  foldiers  who  had 
before  ferved  under  Afranius  and  Varro,  and  had  paid 
no  regard  to  the  pardon  Casfar  had  granted  them, 
confequently  had  no  hopes  of  further  favour ;  or  flaves 
fet  at  liberty,  who,  if  they  fhould  happen  to  be  taken 
prifoners,  had  nothing  to  expeft  but  an  ignominious 
puniftiment,  or  at  leaft  a  rigorous  fervitude.  As  for 
Csefar's  troops,  their  former  glory,  the  prefence  and 
efteem  of  their  ever  fortunate  General,  a  refentment 
of  having  no  refpite  in  engaging  a  party,  which  tho' 
it  had  been  fo  often  defeated,  flill  continued  formi- 
dable •,  all  thefe  reflections  were  flrong  incentives  to 
their  behaving  gallantly.  However,  there  were  fome, 
doubtlefs,  among  the  new  levies,  whofe  hearts  were  not 
exempt  from  fear,  when  the  moment  approached 
which  was  to  decide  their  fate.  Nor  is  it  to  be  won-  FW.  IV. 
dered  at,  if  what  Florus  fays  is  true,  that  Ca:^far  him-  ^* 
felf  appeared  more  than  ordinary  ferious.  Perhaps  he 
might  not  be  thoroughly  recovered  from  his  dillem- 
per,  of  which  he  had  had  feveral  fevere  fits  lince  he 
came  into  Spain.  , 

However,  it  is  certain  that  at  firft  the  battle  went 
againft  him,  and  that  vidlory  feemed  to  declare  for 
his  enemies.  Not  only  his  new  raifed  troops,  but  his 
veterans,  after  fourteen  years  conftant  fuccefs,  gave 
ground  :  and  if  they  did  not  abfolutely  run  away,  it 
was  more  owing  to  their  fenfe  of  fhame,  than  to  their ' 
courage. 

This  ill  fuccefs  made  Caefar  almoft  defperate  :  he 
rallied  his  foldiers  with  what  expedition  he  could, 
and  endeavoured  to  animate  them  fometimes  by  en- 
treaties, fometimes  by  reproaches.  "  What,"  fays  pi  »  c  f. 
he  to  them,  "  are  you  going  to  give  up  your  Gene- 
**  ral,  who  is  grown  grey  under  your  laurels,  to  a 
*'  parcel  of  boys  ?"  Poubtlefs  the  danger  muft  be 

very 
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A.  R.  707.  very  great,  and  there  were  very  little  hopes  of  reco- 
"^45.^'  vering  the  day,  if  we  may   believe  on  the  teftimony' 
of  Suetonius  and  Florus,  that  Csefar  was  in  doubt 
whether  he  fhould  not  kill  himfelf.     He  certainly  ex- 
Suet.  Caef.  pQ^g^i  himfelf  very  much  :  and  thinking  that  in  fo 
Flor.  IV.   o-reat  an  exigence,  he  could  not  do  too  much,  he 
*•  quitted  his  hori'e,  took  a  buckler,  and  advanced  within 

ten  foot  of  the  enemy.  His  example,  and  the  appa- 
rent hazard  he  run,  revived  his  foldiers  courage. 
The  tenth  legion,  that  corps  fo  often  celebrated  for' 
its  heroifm,  and  which,  though  it  was  greatly  reduced 
in  number,  was  worth  a  whole  army,  particularly 
diftinguilhed  itfelf  Yet  the  battle,  which  had  lafted 
almoft  the  whole  day,  flill  continued  doubtful,  until 
Labienus  by  an  injudicious,  or  at  leafl  unfortunate 
motion,  decided  the  affair. 

Csfar  had  among  his  auxiliaries  fome  light  troops 
come  from  Mauritania,  and  commanded  by  Bogud,* 
Kino-  of  part  of  that  country.  That  Prince,  during" 
the  heat  of  the  adion,  took  it  into  his  head  to  go  and 
attack  the  enemies  camp,  which  he  imagined  to  find 
defencelefs.  Labienus  perceiving  his  rnotion,  de- 
tached five  cohorts,  which  imm.ediately  quitted  the 
field  of  battle  in  order  to  intercept  the  Moors  and  to' 
fave  the  camp.  Ccefar  either  thought  they  were  run- 
ning away,  or  made  believe  fo.  He  cried  aloud  that 
the  enemy  was  making  off:  and  this  falle  opinion 
fpreading  itfelf  inllantly  among  the  two  armies  in- 
creafed  the  courage  of  the  one,  in  proportion  as  it 
terrified  the  other :  Caefar's  troops,  efpecially  the  tenth 
lef^ion,  took  this  opportunity  to  prefs  the  enemies, 
whofe  ranks  began  to  be  in  fome  confufion.  In  a 
fhort  time  thofe  who  at  firft  were  only  a  little  difor- 
dered,  were  entirely  broke,  and  did  not  perceive 
their  error  until  it  was  without  remedy. 

Never  was  vidory  more  compleat.  Thirty  thou- 
fand  were  killed  on  Pompey's  fide,  amongft  whom 
were  Labienus  and  Varus,  to  whom  Casfar  paid  the 
cuftomary  funeral  honours,  and  three  thoufand  Ro- 
man Knights.     All  the  legionary  eagles  were  taken, 
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as  likewife  the  major  part  of  the  colours,  and  the  A^.K-  707 
fafces  which  were  carried   before  the  General ;    and 
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feventeen  principal  officers  were  made  prifoners.  The 
Conqueror  loft  a  thoufand  of  his  braveft  foldiers, 
and  had  five  hundred  wounded.  This  battle,  which 
clofed  the  civil  war,  was  fought  the  fame  day,  that 
four  years  before  Pompey  the  Great  {ct  out  from 
Brundufium  to  go  into  Greece.  It  was  plain  that  the 
combat  was  obftinate  ;  and  Csfar  has  himfelf  ac- 
knowledged how  great  rifle  he  run,  by  declaring  that 
on  all  other  occafions  he  had  fought  for  vi6lory,  but 
at  Munda  for  his  own  perfonal  fafety. 

The  remains  of  the  defeated  party  faved  themfelves,. 
fome  in  their  camp,  and  others  in  the  city  of  Munda. 
The  camp  was  foon  forced  :  but  it  was  no  fuch  eafy 
matter  to  take  the  city,  which  was  in  a  condition  to 
maintain  a  fiege.  The  conquerors  that  very  day  in- 
vefled  it :  But  as  they  had  not  time  to  open  the 
trenches  in  form,  they  formicd  a  kind  of  line  of  cir- 
€umvallation  round  the  tov/n  of  the  carcalTes  of  the 
enemy,  which  they  heaped  up,  and  faftened  to  one 
another  by  transfixing  them  with  their  fwords  and 
pikes  :  they  alfo  took  care  to  turn  the  faces  towards 
the  befieged,  in  order  to  infpire  them  with  terror,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  in  this  manner  eredled  barba- 
rous trophies  of  their  victory.  This  fiege  lafted  a 
month,  and  concluded  with  the  death  of  almoft  the 
whole  garrifon. 

The  unhappy  Chief  of  this  routed  army  did  not 
long  furvive  his  defeat.  He  tried  all  methods  tofave 
himfelf  and  a  few  troops  and  Ihips  he  had  got  toge- 
ther, but  was  conftantly  unfortunate.  He  v/as  at- 
tacked and  beaten  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  which  had 
been  detached  in  purfuit  of  him  •,  and  having  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  wounded  in  the  fhoulder  and  left  leg, 
and  to  diilocate  his  heel,  he  could  neither  mount  on 
horfeback,  nor  bear  the  motion  of  a  litter,  but  was 
obliged  to  conceal  himfelf  in  an  obfcure  cavern.  How- 
ever, he  was  foon  difcovered  by  the  enemy,  who  cut 
off  his  head,  and  brought  it  to  Ccefar  on  the  12th  of 
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A.  R-  7©7-  April.     As  it  was  of  confequence  that  his  death  Ihould 
^^.  '   be  made  as  public  as  poflible,  his  head  was  for  fomci 
time  expofed  to  public  view,  by  the  Conqueror's  or-,] 
der,  and  afterwards  interred. 

Sextus  Pompeius,  the  only  remaining  hopes  of  his  | 
family,  for  the  prefent  efcaped  the  impending  danger. 
He  happened  to  be  at  Cordova  during  the  battle  of 
Munda,  and  was  no  fooner  informed  of  its  ill  fuccefs, 
than  he  quitted  the  country,  and  went  and  concealed 
himfelf  in  the  mountains  of  Celtiberia  •,  where  though 
he  found  means  to  efcape  all  enquiry,  yet  he  was 
drove  to  the  neceflity  of  plundering  the  country  for 
his  fubfiftence.  However,  we  fliall  find  that  after 
Caefar's  death  he  refumed  his  rank,  and  made  no  in- 
confiderable  figure.  By  the  viftory  of  Munda  all 
Bsetica  Ihortly  fell  into  Casfar's  hands  ;  ^nd  though 
the  remains  of  Pompey*s'party  made  feveral  attempts, 
and  endeavoured  to  form  an  oppofition  at  Cordova, 
Sevil.  Hifpalis,  and  feveral  other  places,  yet  they  were  no 
more  than  the  laft  ftruggles  of  a  dying  party.  They 
were  prefently  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  fubmitting 
to  the  Conqueror's  jurifdiflion  :  and  Casfar  had  no- 
thing further  to  do  than  regulate  the  affairs  of  the 
province,  and  make  a  diftribution  of  rewards  and  pu» 
nifhments. 

Scapula,  who  had  principally  contributed  to  the 
infurredion  of  the  province,  hoped  by  a  voluntary 
death  to  acquire  immortal  reputation.  For  which 
purpofe  he  purfued  the  method  of  thofe  falfe  Braves, 
who  thought  by  an  affedation  of  courage  to  gain  ex- 
traordinary commendations,  when  in  reality  they  only 
thereby  concealed  their  defpair  and  want  of  refolution. 
He  had  retired  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Cordova. 
There  he  aflembled  all  his  houfliold,  ordered  a  fu- 
neral pile  to  be  eredted,  and  a  magnificent  fuppcr  to 
be  got  ready ;  he  likewife  gave  diredlions  that  the 
hall  and  beds  where  they  were  to  eat  fhould  be  orna- 
mented, and  the  buffet  fet  out  in  all  its  luftre :  and 
after  having  dillributed  his  money  and  plate  among 
his  family,  he  fat  down  early  to  fupper,  as  ro  an  en-" 

tertainmentj 
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l^tcr-tainm.ent  v  nor  did  he  forget  the  perfumes,  v/hich, -^^-^oT* 
^cyery  one  knows,  the  Romans  were  very  fond  of.  At      ^-V 
"ihe,  conclufion  of  the  feftival,  having  given  in  cha,rge 
to  one  of  his  freed-men  to  fet  fire  to  the  pile,  he  or- 
dered one- of  lus. Haves  to  put^him  to  death,  which: was 
•accordingly  executed.        eo't^.^n,  idi  ,vi;i    ^; 

" .'  C^far,  having  convened  at  Hifpalis  the  deputies 
of  the  feveral  towns  and  diftridls  which  had  favoured 
the  younger  Pompey's  party,  made  them,  in  a  long 
harangue  on  that  occafion,  all  the  reproaches  which 
a  jfuperiority  of  fortune  impowers  vidors  to  throw  on 
.fuch  as  they  have  in  their  power.  But  he  took  no 
other  vengeance  than  by  pecuniary  fines,  and  a  heavy 
impofition  of  taxes,  in  the  fame  m.anner  as  he  had 
done  in  Africa.  As  his  natural  clemency  induced 
him  to  avoid  an  eifufion  of  blood,  fo  his  innate  avidity, 
iupported  by  the  necelTity  of  the  times,  prompted  him 
Xp  the  greateil  extortions.  He  plundered  the  very 
temples,  particularly  that  of  Hercules  at  Cadiz,  whole 
treafures,  and  all  the  rich  oblations,  he  feized  for  his 
own  ufe.  Dio  relates  that  he  made  even  thofe,  whom 
he  rewarded,  pay  for  the  freedom  of  Rome,  and  other 
privileges  and  favours  which  they  found  means  to  ob- 
tain. But  as  he  punilhed  the  guilty  no  otherwife  than 
in  their  purfe,  1  can  hardly  perfuade  myfeif  that  he 
fold  his  favours  to  thofe,  whofe  conduit  hs.h^dLixa,- 
fon  to  approve.  .     noitoiiitii 

,,  His   nephew  the  youno;  06lavius,  who  then  com- ^'^^■:  ^''" 
menced  his   nmeteenth  year,  and  for  v^fhom  he  had  ainint". 
very  great  regard,  was  remarkably  ferviceable  on  this  ^.ug. 
occafion  to  feveral,  who  either  implored  the  Dila- 
tor's clemency,  or  follicited  any  honours  or  rewards. 
The  Saguntines  were  particularly  obliged  to  him  for 
his  interceffion,  and  protedlion  ;  who,    though  they 
were   charged   with   very   heavy   accufations,   found 
means,  through   his  intereft,  to  obtain  their  pardon 
.  from  Ceefar. 
I  In   this  manner  this  young   man   began  to  make 
himfelf  known,  andtoanfwer  his  uncle's  expeitaric  nS. 
Jpr  as  Caefar  had  no  children,  and  the  promifing  ge-. 

nius 
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A.R.  707*  nius  of  his  nephew,  who  difcovered  on  all  occafions  a 
^^^  ^'   great  fuperiority  of  talents,  had  made  him  take  the 
refolution  of  adopting  him,  he  for  fome  time  had 
made  it  his  endeavours  to  improve  him,  and  to  intro- 
duce him  to  the  world  whenever  opportunity  offered* 
For  this  purpofe  he  had  invefted  him  with  the  Priefl- 
hood,  vacant  by  the  death  of  L.  Domitius,  flain  at 
the  battle  of  Pharfalia.     And    in   his  triumph,    he 
Suet.Aug.  made  him  march  on  horfeback  by  his  fide,  adorned 
c.  2.         with  fpoils  and  other  marks  of  honours,  though  his 
ao^e  and  extraordipary  delicacy  of  conftitution  had  not 
permitted  him  to  ferve.     In  the  feftivals  which  fuc- 
ceeded  his  triumphs,  he  appointed   him  Supervifor 
and  Director  of  the  public  fhews,  which  were  exhi- 
bited in   the  Grecian   tafte  and   language.     Laftly^ 
when  he  fet  out  for  the  Spanifh  war,  his  defign  was 
to  have  taken  him   with  him.     But  a  violent  fit  of 
ficknefs  confined  Odavius  for  a  long  time  at  Rome, 
fo  that  he  was  not  able  to  join  his  uncle  till  after  the 
battle  of  Munda.     It  was  in  the  amiable  light  I  have 
juft  defcribed,  that  he  appeared  in  Spain  •,  and  it  had 
been  happy  for  him,  if  he  had  alv/ays  preferved  the 
fame  mild  fentiments  of  humanity  which  he  firft  fet 
out  with. 

Csefar,  after  having  fettled  affairs  in  Spain,  returned 
to  Rome  in  the  month  of  O6lober,  having  compofed^ 
in  the  midft  of  the  tumult  of  arms  and  the  no  lefs  em- 
barralTing  concerns  of  the  cabinet,  and,  of  frequent 
audiences,  his  two  Anticatones,  which  1  have  before 
mentioned, 
piut.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  gave  orders  for  his  tri- 

Cffif.  umph ;  whereat  every  body  v.'as  much  ofl?ended. 
Without  doubt  by  triumphing,  not  becaufe  he  had 
fubdued  fome  barbarous  nations  or  foreign  Princes, 
but  for  having  ruined  without  refource  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  family  in  Rome,  he  manifeflly  infulted  the 
misfortunes  of  his  country :  It  v,as  exulting  at  an 
event,  which,  as  Plutarch  obierves,  could  not  be  juf- 
tified  before  Gods  or  men,  but  through  the  neceflity 
of  its  being  fo.     liowever^  Casfar  was  defirous,  or  at 

6  leaft 
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.Icaft  confented,  that  this  fcene,  which  fo  tenderly  af-  A.R.  707.- 
fe6ted  his  fellow-citizens,  fliotild   be  twice  repeated,    ^"^'^*- 
by  the  triumphs  he  decreed  Q^  Fabius  and  Q^  Fedius,  Dio. 
his  Lieutenants  General  in  Spain.     And  herein  he 
committed  another  irregularity,  becaufe  by  law  a  tri- 
umph could  be  only  allowed  to  thofe  who  had   the 
chief  command,  and  not  to  a  peribn  who  had  been 
delegated  by  another. 

He  could  not  but  perceive  the  general  difTatisfac- 
tion  his  procedure  had  occafioned  :  for  notwithftand- 
ing  the  magnificence  of  his  triumph,  and  of  the 
feafts  which  fucceeded  it,  the  people  difcovered  not 
the  leaft  emotion  of  joy  :  and  they  actually  made  a 
jeft  of  the  fordid  thriftinefs  with  which  his  Lieutenants 
triumphs  were  condufled.  For  the  feveral  reprefen- 
tations  of  the  captive  cities  being  on  that  occafion  in 
wood,  whereas  thofe  v^hich  had  been  exhibited  in  Cs- 
far's  triumph  were  either  of  filver  or  ivory,  it  was 
given  out  that  the  cities  of  thefe  latter  triumphs  were 
only  the  cafes  of  thofe  exhibited  in  Cccfar's. 

However,  herein  the  Senate  was  more  blameable  Plut.  Dio» 
than  Csfar,  and  it  was  their  flatteries  which  fpoilt 
him.  He  himfeif  had  been  fo  far  from  alTuming  any 
merit  from  the  vidory  of  Munda,  that  he  had  even 
negle(5led  fending  any  advice  of  it  to  Rome.  But  it  ' 
was  no  fooner  known  there,  by  public  report,  and  by 
private  letters,  than  the  Senate,  inftead  of  imitating 
the  Conqueror's  prudent  moderation,  inilanced  the 
moft  excelTive  and  unlimited  joy,  and  ordered  public 
thankfgivings  to  be  continued  for  fifty  days.  The  ma- 
jority thereby  were  in  hopes  to  pay  their  court  to 
him  :  but  in  many,  it  was  only  a  mere  refined  hatred  ; 
their  defign  being,  on  this  and  many  other  occafions, 
wherein  they  decreed  him  the  moft  exceiTive  honours, 
to  excite  people's  envy,  to  render  him  odious,  and  . 
to  pave  the  v/ay  to  his  deftrudion.  Csfar,  v/ho 
was  extremely  fond  of  pomp,  perceived  not  their 
drift,  but  gave  entirely  into  their  fcheme ;  fo  readily 
do  the  moit  exalted  genius's  become  the  dupes  of 
their  favorite  ruling  paflion.     He  fcrupled  not  to  ce- 

VoL.  IX.  y  kbrate 
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A.  R.707.  lebrate   an  odious  triumph,    which  had  no  foreign 
-^"'^-  ^'    vvar  for  its   pretence  :  and,  fome  few   inftances  ex- 
cepted, there  were   no  honours  fo  excelTive,  nor  no 
flattery  i'o  abiurd,  which  he  did  not  afterwards  readily 
accept. 

C^far's  fortune  now  was  at  its  higheft  pitch.  The 
contrary  party  was  entirely  deftroyed,  not  having  any 
leader  or  troops  remaining  throughout  the  whole  em- 
pire.    Csfar,    being    now  unoppofed,    only  wanted 
ibme  titles  which   might  perpetuate  and  feem  to  au- 
thorife  the  power  he  had  ufurped :  and  which,  as  he 
Suet.Csef.'^y^yas  abiblute,  were  foon  conferred  on  him.     He  was 
piJt^'Dio.  accordingly  declared   Imperator,  or  Emperor,  Pa- 
Appian.    (^y  PaOicfy  Conlul  for  ten  years,  and  perpetual  Dic- 
tator. 

Plutarch  obferves  that  by  this  laft  title,  he  was  in- 
veiled  v/ith  Monarchy  -,  they  having  perpetuated  that 
hio-h  Dignity,  which  had  ever  carried  with  it  an  un- 
limited  authority.  The  appellation  of  Pater  patri^ 
was  only  a  title  of  honour  :  But  that  of  ^  hnperatcr^ 
in  the  manner  it  was  granted  him,  conferred  on  him 
the  chief  command  of  all  the  forces  of  the  Republic. 
As  for  the  decennial  Confulfliip,  it  being  of  no  fervicc 
to  him  by  his  having  been  declared  perpetual  Dictator 
and  Emperor,  he  declined  it. 

His  perfon,  in  like  manner  with  that  of  the  Tri- 
bunes, was  declared  iacred  and  inviolable :  but  this 
precaution  was  not  able  to  icreen  him  from  the  refent- 
ment  his  unjuft  ufurpation  inlpired  people  with.  And 
ro  do  hmi  furrher  honour,  they  altered  the  name  of 
the  month   in  which   he  was  born;  which  being  thfr 

•  This  word  has  vaiious  acceptations.     Befides  ihe  common  flgnl- 

fication  of  General,  it  became  a  title  of  honour  for  any  commander 

■who  had  gained  a  (ingle  viitory.     Of  this  wc  have  cited,  in  the  courie 

T      Ann  *^^  ^'^'^  hittory,  feveral  inltances ;  and  down  to  the  time  of  Tiberius, 

\^\        '  we  find  this  title  beftovved  ou  Ibnic  private  perfons,  in  this  fecond 

/*'»•  74-       fenfe.     But  this  epithet  of  Imperator  v/as  given  to  Creflir,  in  an  entire 

new  manner,  fignifying  hereditary  Generaliffimo  of  all    the  forces  of 

the  Republic,  and  it  defcended   to  Auguftus  and  all  his  fiicceflbrs : 

which  we  tranflate  Emperor,  and  ufed  in  this  fenfe,  it  preceded  al! 

other  titles  :  "  Imperator  C.  Julius  Csefar,  Conful  quartum,  Didlator 

"  perpetuus,  Pater  patrix." 

fifth 
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fifth  from  the  month  of  March,  had  always,  till  then,  A.R.707. 
been  called,  for  that  realbn,  ^dntilis  ;   but  v/as  now      ^^"    * 
changed  to  Julius  •,  from  whence  is   derived  our  pre- 
fent  July. 

Imao-ination  itfelf  was  exhaufled  to  invent  new  and 
uncommon  honours  for  him  :  and  this  may  be  ftiled 
the  epocha  of  that  fpirit  of  flattery  which  was  carried 
to  fo  great  a  height  under  the  fucceeding  Emperors, 
and  increaled  in  proportion  as  the  objed:  was  bafe 
and  deteftable.  I  fhall  not  particularife  all  the  in- 
cenfe  of  this  kind,  which  was  offered  up  to  Casfar ; 
the  privilege  of  wearing  the  triumphal  rohe  on  all 
feftival  days,  a  diftinft  feat  in  all  public  fhews,  rank, 
pre-eminence,  ftatues,  lailly  divine  honours  :  though 
I  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  at  large  as  to  this 
1^(1  article  under  the  cnfuing  year.  But  I  muft  not 
here  omit,  that,  among  his  various  prerogatives, 
there  was  no  one  gave  him  more  fatisfaclion,  thanj 
the  permiffion  granted  him,  of  conftantly  wearing  a 
.  crown  of  laurel.  And  the  motive  for  this  fatisfaftion 
is  very  remarkable,  and  very  proper  to  inftance,  that 
the  greateft  men  are  not  exempt  from  weaknefTes  j  „"^^  ' 
even  fuch  as  expofe  them  to  the  ftrongeft  ridicule. 

It  happened  that  the  fore-part  of  his  head  was 
bald,  and  he  had  highly  refented  fome  jokes  which 
had  been  made  on  that  occafion :  he  therefore  was 
extremely  pleafed,  that  by  means  of  the  laurel-crown, 
he  could  conceal  this  defed,  vs^hich,  though  trifling  ia 
itfelf,  gave  him  flirange  uneafinefs.  For  notwith- 
ftanding  he  was  then  fifty  years  old,  he  piqued  him- 
felf  on  his  perfon ;  and  as  he  pretended  to  be  a  de- 
fcendant  from  Venus,  he  endeavoured  to  infinuate, 
that  he  inherited  from  that  Gpddefs,  an  extraordinary 
advantage,  in  perfon  and  figure.  He  certainly  had 
a  good  complexion,  a  round  "^  face,  lively  black  eyes, 
and  was  tail  and  wcll-lhaped :  all  which  natural  ad- 

*  I  have  elfewhere  faid,  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  that  Ca^far 
was  thin.  But  the  expreffion  of  the  Greek  hiftorian  is  confined  to 
his  Ihape  and  body,  TJivit/y  Ivx^'a  :  which  is  not  incompatible  w^ith  the 
round  face  attributed  to  him  by  Suetonius,  "  ore  pauid  pleniore." 

y  2  vantages 
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A.  R.  707-  vantages  he  ftudied  to  improve  by   the  elegance  of 
^"Ir/'   his  drefs.     Who  could  have   imagined,  that  Csfar^ 
who   had   conquered   Gaul,    and   defeated   Pompcy> 
and  the  whole  Republican  party,  iliould  almoft  de- 
fer ve  to  be  ranked  among  the  Petits-maitres  ? 
Suet.  70.        Caelar,  till  his  triumph,  had  been  fole  Conful.    But 
^.^°'        as  foon  as  he  had  triumphed,,  he  abdicated  the  Con- 
'^*         fulfhip,  convened  the  States,  which  he  had  a  right  ta 
do   as  Didator,  and  procured   Q^  Fabius  Maximus 
and  C.  Trebonius  to  be  nominated  Confuls  for  the 
three  remaining  months  of  the  year.     This   was  the 
fecond  inftance  of  his  creating  thefe  titular  Confuls^ 
whofe  authority   was  extremely  circumfcribed.     The 
people    could   not   help    refenting    this    degradation 
.  of  the  principal  office  of  the  Republic,  and  had  a  ^ 
thorough  contempt  for  luch   imaginary  Magiftrates. 
Accordingly  one  day,  as  Q^ Fabius  was  coming  inta 
the  theatre,,  and  his  Li6lor   according  to  cuftom  re- 
quired the  people  to  make  way  for  him^,  they   all  in 
general  cried  out,  that  they  did  not  acknowledge  Fa- 
bius for  Conful.     But  Caviar,  who  no  longer  regarded 
rule,  fhortly  afterwards,  notwithftanding  the  people's 
cliiccntent,  broke  through  the  prefcribed  regulations^ 
in  a  more  extraordinary  and  provoking  manner.  .For 
this  fame  Fabius  happening  to  die  fuddenly  the  laft 
day   of   December,    the  Didator  fubftituted  in  his. 
place  C.  Caninius   Rebilus,  who  entered  into  an    oi- 
fice  at  feven  o'clock  in  the  morning,,  which  he  was 
to  refign  at  night. 
Cic.  ad  Cicero  took  feveral  occafions  to  make  merry  with 

^^u^\       this  extraordinary  Conlulfliip.     Fie  faid  that  nobody 
'  ^  '     had  eat  any  dinner,,  all  the  while  Caninius  was  Con- 
ful :  he  commended  his  vigilance,  in  that  he  liad  not 
cnce  clofcd  his  eyes  during  his  wliole  confulfhip  :  he 
Maciob.    called  him  a  mctaphyfical  Conful,  as  he  cfcapcd  the 
bat,  I!.  3.  ft^nfes.     When   he  received   the   compliments  on  his 
riut  c^f.  nomination,  "  Let's  make  halte,  fays  Cicero,  left  the 
"•  term  of  his  office  be  expired,  beiore  we  fee  him.** 
Laftly,  he  obferved,  that  it  would  be  one  day  aflced, 
under  what  Confuls  Caninius  had  been  Conful.    This 

lafc 
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laft  joke  had  at  that  time  its  force.  But  what  ap-A.R.  707- 
peared  then  fo  extraordinary  to  Cicero,  became  af-  "**  * 
terwards  cuftomary.  Under  Auguftus  and  his  fuc- 
celTors,  Confuls  were  no  longer  created  for  a  whole 
year  :  they  were  only  nominated  for  forne  months, 
and  the  years  were  diftinguillied  by  the  names  of 
thofe,  who  were  Confuls  on  the  firft  of  January.         suet.  & 

In  whatever  regarded  employments,  or  offices,  l^io* 
Casfar  only  confulted  his  own  pleafure,  his  intereft, 
or  the  necefllty  of  recompenfmg  his  creatures.  So 
that  during  the  whole  time  he  was  in  Spain,  there 
were  neither  Prastors,  Ediles,  nor  Qiiefiors.  The 
funftions  of  the  feveral  offices  were  difcharged  by 
Prefefts,  v/ho  a6led  under  the  direction  of  Lepidus, 
General  of  the  horfe.  When  Casfar  returned  to  Rome, 
he  created  fourteen  Prastors,  and  forty  Queftors,  an 
exorbitant  and  unprecedented  number. 

In  the  difpofal  of  the  governments  of  provinces  he 
was  intirely  guided  by  his  own  inclinations  -,  without 
furfering  them  to  be  drawn  for,  as  had  been  ufuaL 
Pie  rejeded  fuch  as  did  not  fuit  hispiirpofe,  and  gave 
a  i'um  of  money  to  a  certain  Bafilus,  a  Pretor,  in  lieu 
of  a  government  which  he  had  denied  him.  Bafilus 
was  lo  difpleafed  with,  and  fo  highly  relented  this 
treatment,  that  he  ftarved  himfelf  in  a  fit  of  defpair. 

Hov/ever,  Csefar  did  not  totally  deprive  the  people  ^"^'^-  ^*^- 
of  their  right  in  eieftions.  Pie  referved  to  himfelf"^' 
the  nomination  of  the  Confuls  and  of  one  moiety  of 
the  other  magiitrates,  the  other  half  was  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  people.  The  common  form  in  elec- 
tions was  (till  kept  up,  even  for  thofe  whom  Csefar 
appointed  •,  with  this  difference,  that  billets  were  di- 
ftributed  among  the  Tribunes,  importing  :  *'  I  Casfar 
Di(!^ator,  have  given  fuch  an  office  to  Tuch  a  one  :" 
or  more  modeftly,  "  I  recommend  fuch  and  fuch  per- 
fons  to  you,  that  by  your  vote  and  interefc,  they 
may  attain  thofe  honours  they  fo  juftly  deferve." 

He  alfo  created   new  Patricians.     The   number  of  j... 
the   ancient   Patrician   families   v^as   confiderably   di- 
miniffied  by  the  various  accidents  to  which  human  na- 
Y  3  turc 
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A.R.  797- ture   is  fubie<5V,  and  particularly   by  the   civil  wars* 
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"^"    ■    The  Didator  reibivcd  to  replace  fuch  as  were  extind. 


by  creating  new  ones:  a  thing  which  had  nev^r  been 
pradbifed  fmce  the  iirft  eftablilbment  of  the  Common- 
wealth.    Nobility  was  to  be   acquired  by  means  of 
great  oiHces  :  but  the   Patriciat   was   hereditary,  and 
only   in  f.ich  fenatorial   families   as   had   been  made 
choice  of  by   Romulus,  or  iome  of  the  fucceeding 
Kings,    or  laftly  by  Brutus,    the  firft  Conlijl,    and 
Nic.  De-    founder   of   their   liberty.     Of    the    new   Patricians 
mafc.  in-  created   by  Casfar,    we  know  none   particularly  but 
ftit.  Aug.  Youne  Oc1:avius  and  Cicero.  Dio  indeed  adds  all  who 
XLVI.       had  attained  tiie  Confular  dignity,  or  bore  any  office  : 
which  I  fuppofe  muft  be  underftood,  any  Curule  of- 
fice. 

To  conclude   as   much    as   relates  to  the  prefent 
year,  I  muft  obferve,  that  C^efar,  not  being  able  to 
gratify  the  pretenfions  of  all  who  claimed  the  Con- 
fulfl-jip  by  virtue  of  their  fervices,  yet  being  defirous 
to.  give  them   fome  fatisfaition,  he  granted  Conlular 
ornaments  to  ten,  who  had  palTed  the  Prsetoriaji  dig- 
Suet.  Caef.  "j'^y-     This  new  method  of  increafing  the  rewards 
»■  7^-        without   any   trouble  or  expence,    was   approved  of^ 
and  frequently  put  in  practice  by  the  fucceeding  Em-- 
perors, 
Cic.  Phil.       Though  Crefar  had    refufed   to  accept   the   offer- 
J^'  made  him  of  a  decennial  Confullliip,  yet  he  did  Wot 

ablblurely  decline  that  office  :  on  the  contrary,  he  g<ot- 
himfelr  appointed  Conful  for  the  enfuing  year,  and 
took  Mark  Anthony  for  his  Collegue  ;  who  notwith- 
ftanding  the  falling  out  he  had  had  with  the  Didator 
in  relation  to  the  fucceffion  to  Pompey's  elFeds,  on 
which  account  he  did  not  follow  him,  either  to  the^ 
African  or  Spanifli  war,  had  for  fome  months  been 
retaken  into  favour.  Dolabella,  who  had  never 
quitted  Casfar,  during  the  v/hole  courfe  of  his  wars, 
alfo  laid  claim  to  the  Confulfhip.  Caefar  fatisfied 
him,  by  procuring  him  to  be  appointed  Conful  eled, 
and  he  was  to  enter  into  his  office  as  foon  as  Caefar 
had  abdicated  it ,  his  defign  being  to  keep  that  of- 
fice 
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fice  only  a  few  months,  till  the  time  of  his  departure  ^-^-^S,?' 
to  make  war  againft  the  Parthians  :  of  this  projed      4^'. 
we  (hall  fhortly  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  fully. 

Lepidus  had   been  his  General  of  the  horfe,  in  his 
third  and  fourth  Didatorfhip  :  and  it  was  continued 
to  him  in  the  fifth,  which  dignity  C^far  jointly  held 
with  his  fifth  Confullliip  :  nor  had  young  Odtavius  piin.  vii. 
intereft  enough  to  carry  it  from  that  old  friend.  This,  ^-s* 
though  a  confiderable  mortification  to  Oflavius,  was 
in  fome  meafure  alleviated   by   the  aflii ranees  given 
him  that  his  pretenfions  were  only  deferred,  not  rc- 
jed:ed.     For  as  Lepidus  was  inverted  with  the  go- 
vernments of  Narbonefe  Gaul  and  Citerior  Spain,  and 
was  fhortly  to  fet  out  to  refide   there,  Odavius  had  ^"^' 
the  promife  of  being  in  a  few  months  appointed  Ge-  cxvi.  19, 
neral  of  the  horfe,  and  in  that  quality  to  accompany  *«>. 
his  uncle  in  his  expedition  againR  the  Parthians.  Thefe 
meafures  fo  taken,  and  which  depended  on  the  conti- 
nuance of  Casfar's  life,  were  defeated  by  his  unhappy 
death,  which  happened  the  following  year,  while  he 
was  yet  Conful. 

There  was  then  no  caufe  to  fufpect  fuch  an  acci- 
dent, but  it  was  imagined  the  Dictator  would  be  a 
long  while  abfent  on  account  of  the  Parthian  war. 
For  which  reafon  it  was  given  out  that  there  was  to 
be  a  nomination  of  the  Magiftraces  for  feveral  fuc- 
ceeding  years  :  though  there  were  no  grounds  for 
fuch  a  report,  except  with  regard  to  the  Confuls. 

Sixteen  Praetors  were  nominated  for  the  enfuing 
year  :  and  Csfar,  befides  the  two  Curule  and  the  two 
Plebeian  Ediles,  which  were  created  every  year,  in- 
ftituted  two  more,  which  he  ililed  Cereates,  who  were 
to  have  the  infpedion  of  the  fruits^of  Ceres,  fuch  as 
corn  and  all  kinds  of  grain. 


y  4:  C.  Julius 
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4^,  M.  Antonius. 

plut.  Casfar  was  icarcely  clear  of  the  civil  wars,  when  he  - 

Caef.         ijegan  to  grow  tired  of  inatflion.     As  he  was  *  born 
for    great   atchievements,    and    paflionately  fond   of 
glory,    his   continual  fuccefs  was  no  inducement   to 
him  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  but  became  a 
fpur  to  animate  him  to  greater  enterprizes.     And  as 
he  foon  loft  all  fenfe  of  prefent  glory,  he  was  ever 
feekins;  freili  honour :  thus   becomino-  in  a  manner 
his  own  rival,  he   fought  all  occafions  to  make  each 
fucceeding  exploit  e Mace  the  fplendor  of  the  former. 
Thefe  motives,  which,  to  give  them  their  juftefti- 
mation,  are  no  more  than  an  incapacity  of  felf-en- 
ioymeftt,    and  are  not  fo  ftrong  an  inflance  of  the 
greatnefs  of  foul  in   the  perfon  who  is  thereby  deter*  , 
mined,  as  of  the  inanity  of  all   human  pofieflions, 
thefe   motives   infpired    Ctefar   with    the     defign   of 
ruaking  war  againfl  the  Parthian?.    Befides,  his  health  * 
improved  by  ailion,  and  in  the  hurry  of  arms  i  and   . 
he  was  never  fo  difordcred   as   when  at  reft,  and  uiXr 
employed.     But  his  pretence  was  the  defire  of  aveng-^. 
ingthe  Roman  name,  and  of  elTacing  any  difgrace. 
they  might' lye  under  by  Craffus's   defeat.     And.tliis   , 
appearing  the  motive,  the  Romans,  who  had  nothing 
fo  much  at  heart  as  their  national  honour,  could  not 
but  applaud'the  enterprize. 

But  Ccefar's  views  were  not  ftmply  confined  to  the  ■  . 
Parthian  v/ar  i  not  to  mention  his   defign  of  chafti-    , 
fing,  en  paftant,  the  Dacians,  for  their  frequent  ini- 
curfions  into  Thrace  ^nd  Pontus  ;  he  propofed,  after 
having  defeated  the  Parthians,  to  go,  by  Hyrcania, 
to  the  borders  of  the  Cafpian  fca,  to  pafs  mount  Cau- 

•   'F.JTH   CO  <fC<rii  /-<«).ttX«;),Jv  aoTs   x,  <ft\c'rifAiV  at  7rt,)^-A  ii^TOfSara!  i  TTftt 
0  7r'j\^yctv    iTptTT'jV  T61V  TnTffovu/nthdV,   «AA'  ii7iri>cKa.f/.x  ttj -^itfrcc  Z'X'jt  nfoi -fi  fAK- '  ' 

f/.tvai.'i^-lirvt.KTV  Ti  yh'*i'ii}(i(  iSiV  ay  tTip'.v,   it  ^wAtf  avrS,  K-i^anip  uXKa.  Hj  <fl\o- 
Yilxlii  TIC  i/B'ff  TfcVji/fMiv/U'V    iB-p'o!    TV    ni7Tpxf/./.\r<*'      7rc/fa.crniV»   Ji   Kj  yiUfyti,    7^%':,  ' 

WJ^,wi■Il«'p^#**.    Plut.  Ca.C       .        '  ,,,,   .,,,       .    <];> 

.  .'  "'-"I  <■-•'••  ■  cafus, 
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cafus,  then  to  penetrate  into  Scy thia,  whofe  frightful  ^^^'  7o*' 
deferts  he  v/as  to  traverfe  in  order  to  come  into  Ger-  ^. 
many,  and  laftly  to  return,  by  Gaul,  into  Italy. 
Thus  nothing  but  the  conqueft  of  all  the  then  known 
world,  and  the  pofleffion  of  an  Empire,  which  had 
fcarce  any  other  limits  than  tlie  ocean,  could  fatisfy 
his  towering  ambition. 

The  necefTary  preparations  for  fo  grand  an  enter- 
prize  Teemed  fufficient  employment  for  one  man  :  but 
nothing  was  fo  extenfive  as  C^far's  genius.  Various 
defigns,  which  were  all  uncommonly  grand,  divided 
his  attention,  without  either  fatiguing  him,  or  divert- 
ing him  from  his  principal  point.  He  intended  to 
add  to  the  ornaments  of  Rome,  by  two  fuperb  edi- 
fices, of  which  he  had  already  taken  the  plan  and  di- 
menfions,  and  laid  the  foundation.  One  was  a  the- 
atre of  an  immenfe  extent  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ca- 
pitolinus  i  the  other  was  a  temple  to  Mars,  which 
was  to  be  bigger  than  any  yet  m  the  world.  Thefe 
two  works  were  finifhed  by  his  fucceflbr.  His  taftc 
for  learning  engaged  him  to  employ  the  learned  Varro, 
in  forming  a  library  of  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors, which  he  intended  for  the  ufe  of  the  public.  He 
had  alfo  formed  a  defign  of  abridging  the  laws, 
which  by  reafon  of  tlieir  number  were  become  ex- 
tremely vexatious,  and  to  retain  no  more  of  the  civil 
law,  than  what  fhould  be  found  ufcful  and  neceifary. 
And  he  procured  a  Senatufconfultum,  which  ordered 
a  geographical  defcription  to  be  made  of  the  whole 
empire,  wherein  were  exadtly  to  be  marked  the  roads 
and  their  diflances. 

He  alfo  intended  works  of  another  kind,  and  of 
an  immenfe  expence,  but  which  tended  greatly  to  the 
public  utility.  Such  as,  draining  the  Palus  Pomp- 
tinus,  a  lake  of  a  very  great  extent  in  Latium,  en- 
tirely ufelefs,  and  extremely  unwholefome  ;  digging  a 
neVv  bed  for  the  Tiber  from  Rome  to  the  fea,  in  order 
to  facilitate  its  navigation  •,  making  a  port  at  Oftia 
capable  of  containing  the  firfl-rate  fhips,  and  cutting 
out  roads  through  the  Appennine  mountains,  from  the 

Adriatic 
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^..R,  7o5.  A,dnatk:  Tea  to  Rome  :  laftly,,  he  purpofed  to  divide 
^h.^  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth,  to  fave  the  feamen  the  trouble 
of  going  round  by  Peloponnefus.  The  magnificence 
of  all  thefe  defigns  muft  be  allowed,  though  perhaps 
fome  of  them  were  fcarce  to  be  effeded  by  any  hu- 
man power,  and  have  been  fmce  in  vain  attempted, 
by  various  Princes,  fuch  as  the  draining  the  lake, 
and  the  jun6tion  of  the  Egean  and  Ionian  feas. 

To  this  aftonilhing  multitude  of  defigns,  we  muft 
yet  ad4  the  reftoration  of  two  cities,  no  lefs  famous 
for  their  deftruction,  than  ft)r  the  figure  they  formerly 
iXJ.adeinthe  world,  Carthage  and  Corinth.  Their  ruin 
happened  pretty  near  the  fame  time,  and  they  were 
much  aboyt  the  fame  time  re-eftablifhed,  by  the  Co- 
lojiies  the  Diflator  fent  thither :  or  if  he  did  not  carry 
this  projed  into  execution,  it  was  at  leaft  of  his  con- 
trivance ;  and  it  was  from  his  memoirs  that  Auguftus 
tebuilt  thefe  two  cities,  which  afterwards  acquired  a 
reputation  not  far  ftiort  of  what  they  had  originallj^ 
enjoyed. 

Whilft  Csefar's  thoughts  were  taken  up  with  thefe 
grand  projedls,  a  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  him, 
which  was  not  only  to  defeat  in  an  inftant  all  hi^ 
defions,  but  to  deprive  him  of  his  life.  Which  triv- 
cr'icaX  adventure  it  is  now  neceflary  to  defcribe. 


SECT.     II. 

■  I 
Q^far's  clemency.  He  refufcs  to  accept  of  a  guard.  Se- 
veral circumjiances  which  render  him  odious.  His  rea.^ 
dinefs  to  accept  of  honours,  and  exorbitant  privileges. 
Arrogance  in  his  difcotirfe^  and  behaviour.  Befire  of 
Royalty.  Mark  Anthony  tenders  the  Diadem  to  Cafar. 
public  refenlment  to  C^far.  Confpiracy  againji  his  life. 
Brutus' s  character.  Caffius  the  firfl  contriver  of  the 
confpiracy.  He  engages  Brutus^  who  becomes  the  prin- 
cipal manager,  ^hey  are  joined  by  Ligarius  andfevC'^ 
ral  of  Cccfar's  former  friends.  Brutus's  prudence  in. 
the  choice  of  his  affocidtes.    Cisero  is  mi  let  into  the 

fecrct. 
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'-'Jecret.     'J'rehnhapve^entstheaifmi^hhigfrop^fid^ta 
'   Anthony  :  nnd  Brutus   oppojes  bis   Imng  put  to  death 
if^ith  C^far.     ^h.e  number  of  the  Confph'ators  incnafes 
to  upwartj;^  of  Jhiy.     Soveral  of  tkeir  names.     Sur-^ 
prifing  cour,{igt   of  Porc'ia  the  wife  of  Brutus.     Her 
husband  lets  her  into  the  ferret.     7  he  Confpirators  de- 
termine to  kill.  C^far  in  full  Senate,     defar  begins  is 
have  fome  ftifpicior.s  of  Brutus  and.  Caffius.     He  reje^is- 
the  pred'^ions  cf  a  Soothfayer.     Cafafs  opinion  as  to 
what  kind  of  death  is  ?noJi  eligible.     His  wife  Calphur- 
.  nia^s  frightful  dream.     C^far  is   inclined  not  to  go  t-o 
the  Senate-houfe^i  till  perfuadcd  to  the   contrary,  by  D. 
Brutus.      An  intimation  fent  him,  of  the  confpiracy.^ 
.nphich  never  came  to  his  knowledge.     Refolution  and 
'^tranquillity  in  the  Confpirators.     They  meet  with feve^ 
-  ral  difappointmenls.     Cafafs   death.     He  falls  at  thc' 
-foot  of  Po}npey''s  flatue.     Different  opinions  in  relation 
-'■  to  Cfsfar's  mur-thcr.     Without  doubt  he  deferved  death, ' 
Brutus'*  s   condu^  reproach  able.      Short   refle5iions   on 
C^far^l  chara.^er. 

CT^SAR's  clemency,  confidering   how    he   was;  a.  r.  708. 
circiimftanced,  was   certainly  beyond  example,   Ant.  c. 
and    feemed   to   fecure  him   from    any  attempts  that      '^*' 
might  be  made  by  his  countrymen  to  difturb  his  tran-  . 
quiUity,  or  fliorten  his  days.     He  had   carried    this 
noble  inclination  of  loul  to  its  full  extent,  not  only  by 
pardoning  a  great  number  of  his  inveterate  enemies, 
but  latterly  by  permitting  all,  without  any  diftindlion,  Suet.  Caef., 
to  return  to  Rome,  and  enjoy  their  rights  and  privi-^^* 
leges.      He  even   did   not   exclude   Pompey's  moll 
zealous  partifans  from  the  higheft  honours  :  of  this  I 
might  cite  Brutus  and  Caffius  for  examples,  who,  at 
this   very  time  I  am  now  treating  of,  were  invefted 
with  the  Praetorlhip.     Nor  was   his   moderation   or 
rriildnefs  to    be   difturbed  by   the  feveral   rcfledions 
flung  out  againlt  him,  both  in  writings  and  difcourfe ; 
and  he  readily  forgave  the  authors,  or  at  leaft  thouo-ht 
them  not  worth  his  refentment.   With  regard  to  Pom- 
pey,  he  never  fpoke  of  him  but  with  eftcem  and  re- 
verence : 
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A.R.  7os.verence  :  and  when  the  mob,  to  pay  their  court  to 

^^,  '  him,  overturned  the  ftatues  of  that  great  man,  Csefar 

Cic.  ad     ordered   Anthony    his    Collegue   to   replace    them : 

Fam.  VI.  y^i^if^i^  g^ve  Ciccro  an   occafion  very   ingenioufly  to 

piut.  C^f.obferve,  "  that  Casfar,  by  reftoring  Pompey's  ftatues, 

fecured  his  own."     He  obferved  the  fame  behaviour 

with  refped  to  Syila,  to  whom  he   had  always  had 

an  averfion,  but  whofe  ftatues  he  would  not  fuffer  to 

be  demolifhed. 

Such  magnanimity  muft  be  univerfally  applauded, 
and  the  more  fo  as  in  him  it  proceeded  from  inclina- 
tion, and  he  did  not  want  advifers  to  incline  him  to 
.  cruelty.  This  is  hinted  at  by  Cicero  in  a  paflage  of 
his  oration  for  Ligarius :  "  If  in  ^  the  high  ftation 
you  are  in,  fays  he  to  Csfar,  you  had  not  maintained 
that  natural  fund  of  goodnefs,  I  fay  natural,  and  I 
have  my  meaning,  the  vidory,  you  have  obtained, 
might  have  been  followed  by  an  almoft  general  mourn- 
ing. For  it  might  well  be  expeded,  that  among  the 
Conquerors  there  would  be  feveral  inclined  to  difpofe 
you  to  cruelty,  when  we  even  find  Ibme  fuch  among 
the  conquered."  \ 

C^far's  moderation  therefore  cannot  be  too  much" 
commended  :  and  of  all   the  honours  whereby   the 
'     impious  adulation  of  the  Romans   ranked  him  with 
the  Gods  they  worfhipped,  he  feems  to  have  the  jufteft 
r>io.  1.     claim  to  the  confecration  of  his  ftatue,  which  they  fet 
XLiv.      yp  -j^   ^j^g  temple  of  Clemency,  giving  its   hand   to 
that  Goddefs. 

Caefar  imagined  that  he  had  fucceeded,  by  dint  of 
generofity,  in  procuring  the  atfeftion  of  the  citizens,  - 
or  at  leaft  that  he  need  have  no  apprehenfions  of  them. 
He  was  fenfible  tliat  one-half,  that  is,  thofe  who  had 
always  fcrved  him,  muft  necefiarily  be  attached  to 
him  through   inclination   and  intcreft ;  and  the  reft, 

.  •  Si  in  hac  tanta  tua  fortuna  lenitas  taiita  non  cflet,  quantam  tu 
per  te,  per  le,  inquam,  obtincs,  intelligo  quid  loquar,  acerbidimo 
luftu  recfundaret  ifta  vi6toria.  Quam  multi  enim  efi'ent  de  vidoribus, 
qui.tccmdelcm  efTe  vellent,  quum  etiam  de  viftis  rcperiantur  ?  Cic. 
proLig.  n.  15. 

...-.-  through 
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through  gratitude,  as  they  were  indebted  to  himfor  a.r.  70*. 
their  lives.     On  this  principle,    (whofc  fallacy,  when      ^^*^   *    ■ 
an  ufurper  fuch  as  he  was  is  concerned,  I  have  before 
expofed,)  he  perfifted  in  not  taking    a  guard.     And  Veil.  ir.  _. 
notwithilandingr  the    remonftrances  of  feveral  of  his  ^^"  ,^P-^*" 
moft  intimate  friends,  particularly  Hirtius  and  Panfa,  1. 11. 
who  had  a  real  efteem  for  him,  he  flill  perfiited  in  his 
refolution,  even  at   times  when  he  was   not  without 
appreheniions  :  but  he  reje6led  their  advice,  faying, 
that  it  was  better  to  die  once,  than  to  live  in  perpe- 
tual alarms. 

Yet  had  his  condu6l  been  blamelefs,  and  had  he 
been  careful  to  avoid  giving  any  offence,  he  might 
have  hoped  to  have  lived  unmolefted.  But  feveral " 
circumftances,  for  which  there  was  no  excufe,  evinced^ 
that  notwithflanding  his  fuperiority  of  genius,  he  was 
not  proof  againft  the  feducing  influence  of  Sovereign- 
ty •,  and  that  his  underflanding,  which  had  lb  often 
fhewn  on  other  occafions  its  llrength  and  vigour,  was 
unable  to  fupport  profperity. 

Of  this  nothing  can  be  *a  ftronger  proof  than  the  Freinfh. 
facility  with  which  he  accepted  the  moft  extravagant  ^■^^'*  ^* 
honours.  I  have  already  handled  this  point :  but  I 
mult  yet  further  add,  that  they  decreed  him  all  kinds 
of  divine  honours,  facrifices,  incenfe,  libations,  altars, 
temples,  fixed  feafts,  Priefts,  and  laftly  the  appella- 
tion of  Jupiter  Julius  :  and  Anthony  his  Coileguc 
was  appointed  the  Prieft  of  this  new  Deity.  They 
alfo  beflowed  on  him  all  imaginable  titles  of  power 
and  dignity.  Befidcs  thofe  I  have  already  mention- 
ed, they  (tiled  him  the  Deliverer,  and  ordered  the 
conftru(5tion  of  a  temple  to  the  liberty  which  he  op- 
preffed.  He  was  declared  fole  and  perpetual  Cenfor, 
or  Infpe6lor  of  morals,  Pr^fa^ius  morum.  A  decree 
palTed  that  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  the  High-prieft- 
hood  fliculd  be  hereditary  to  his  children  and  grand- 
children, though  he  at  that  time  had  no  ilTuc.  And 
orders  were  given  for  ftatues  to  be  eredted  to  him  in 
every  temple  and  in  every  city  :  and  particularly  two 
in  the  Roftra,    one  of  which  wore  the  Corona  Civica, 

implying 
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^^- 7°^- implying   that   he   had   laved  the   citizens-,    and  tlie 
4^.  *  other  the  Corona  Obfidionalis,becaufe  he  had  delivered 
his  country.     He  had  alio  a  ftatue  eredted  to  him  in 
Quirinus's  temple,  by  the  epithet  of  the  invincible 
God  ;  and  another  in  the  Capitol,  llibfequent  to  thofe 
of  the  antient  Kings  of  Rome^  in  the  midfl  of  whom 
was  L.  Brntus,  the  author  and  avenger  of  the  public, 
liberty.     Thefe  two  laft  flatues  feemed  to  be  placed; 
rather  ominoufly  for  the  perfon  they  were  intended  to 
honour.     Qiiirinus,  or   Romulus  had    been   torn  tO' 
pieces  by  the  Senators,  as    a  tyrant   and  oppreffor  of* 
his  country.     And  Cicero  fays  in   a  letter  to  Atticus  : 
«*-  *  I  am  better   pleafed   to  fee  Caelar  allbciated  to 
Quirinus,    than  to   the  Goddefs  of  Safety."     As  for  - 
CjEfar's  ftatue,  which    was  placed    near  that  of  the 
elder  Brutus,  it  ferved  as  a  hint  and  encouragement  to" 
the  Brutus  who  afterwards  became  the  principal  cofi-  *. 
fpirator.  '  -di 

I  fhall  conclude  this  tedious  detail  of  fo  many  bafe^ 
flatteries  by  a  yet  more  extraordinary  one  than  any  I  t 
have  already  mentioned,  wherein  all  regard  to  modelty,  i 
D5o.         decency,  and   decorum,  was  totally  negledled.     As:l- 
Suet.  Cffif.  C^efar  was  known   to  be  of  an  amorous  conftitution,  I 
^^'  which  he  made  no   fcfuple  to  indulge,   there    were 

fome  who,   being  afk'd  their   advice  in   the  Senate^  • 

,  were  of  opinion,   that  he  ought   to    be  allowed  to  ■ 

make  ufe  of  as  many  women  as  he  pleafed,  without  > 

any  regard  to  their  rank  or  condition  :  and  it  is  aflert-  : 

ed,  that  Helvius  Cinna,  a  Tribune  of  the  people  en-  ' 

tirely  devoted  to  the  Dictator,   had  prepared   a  law 

for  that  purpofe,  which  he  was  to  propofe  in  his  ab-  ! 

fence,  though  it  had  been  contrived  by  his  orders.         t 

Suet.  Ca^n      Caefar  had  gone  too  far  in  fuffcring,   and  what  is  ' 

cif^D^'   y^^  ^o^^  inexcufable,   in  extorting  fo  many  decrees- ) 

*     '°*full  of  the  bafeft  flattery,  and  which,  rightly  confider-  ( 

ed,  were  no  lefs  difhonourable  for  him  to  whom  they  ^ 

were  direfted,   than  for  their  mean  contrivers.     But'  >^ 

the  arrogant  manner  with  which  he  received  thefe  '' 

•  £um  ff^«.'vir«er  Qj^tino  malo,  quaai  Saluti.    Cic.  ad  Att.  XII.  45. 

marks      j 
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marks  of  the  p-ublic  fervitude  increafed  the  general  A.  R.  70?. 
difguft.  For  when  the  whole  body  of  the  Senate,  ^^'  ^' 
preceded  by  all  the  Magiftrates,  came  to  prefent  him 
fome  adls  which  they  had  pafled  in  his  favour  ;  Caefar 
never  quitted  the  Curule  Chair  in  which  he  was  fitting 
before  Venus's  temple,  or  according  to  others,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Roftra,  but  only  gave  each  of  them  his 
hand.  This  arrogance  ftrangely  offended  not  only  the 
Senate,  but  the  people,  who  thought  the  majefVy  of 
the  Republic  defpifed  and  degraded,  by  the  treatnuent 
their  auguft  reprefentatives  had  received. 

Thete  are  fome  who  are  for  excufing  Caefar,  and 
fay  that  he  would  have  rifen,  but  was  prevented  by 
one  of  his  friends,  or  rather  of  his  flatterers,  Corne- 
lius Balbus,  who  faid  to  him  :  "  Have  you  forgot 
■"  that  you  are  Caefar,  and  that  it  is  fitting  you  receive 
"  with  dignity  the  homage  which  is  due  to  you  }'* 
But  others  on  the  contrary  aflert,  that  when  he  was 
advifed  by  Trebatius  to  pay  the  Senate  the  proper 
compliment,  he  took  this  advice  very  ill,  and  gave 
him  a  look  which  fufficiently  denoted  his  refentment. 
Be  it  how  it  will,  he  had  no  fooner  committed  the 
fault  than  he  was  fenfible  of  it,  and  pretended  to  ex- 
cufe  it  by  faying,  he  at  that  inftant  perceived  himfelf 
going  into  a  fit,  which  he  v/as  afraid  his  ftanding 
would  fo  far  increafe  as  to  occafion  his  falling.  But 
this  reafon  was  only  thought  to  be  a  pretence,  the 
rather  as  he  was  afterwards  feen  to  return  home  a- 
foot. 

This  brought  to  mind  the  refentment  he  had  him- 
felf fhewn  on  a  like  occafion,  and  it  was  remembered 
that  he  did  not  fo  eafily  pardon  any  want  of  refped:  to 
his.perfon.  For  in  his  firil  triumph,  as  he  paffed  by 
the  Tribune's  bench,  one  of  thofe  magiftrates,  named 
Pontius  Aquila,  happened  not  to  rife  from  his  feat, 
which  fo  offended  Caefar,  that  he  immediately  alked 
him,  "  *  why  he  did  not  claim  the  adminiftration  ?" 
And  for  feveral  days  afterwards,  he  never  promifed, 

*  Repete  ergo  u  me  Rempublicam  Tribunus.    Suet.  Csef.  78.. , 

or 
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A.R.yoS.of'  granted    any   favour,   without  ironically  adding, 


44- 


provided  Pontius  Aquila  conlent  to  it." 
Thefe  feveral  inftances  are  very  unworthy  of  Csfar, 
and  difcover  a  furprifing  meannefs  in  fo  great  a  man, 
and  an  imprudence  fcarce  to  be  accounted  for,  in  fo 
extenfive  a  genius.  And  yet  this  difcourfe  was  fuitable 
to  his  behaviour,  and  he  was  frequently  heard  to  fay, 
"  *  that  the  Republic  was  no  more  than  a  fhadow 
without  fubltance,  a  name  without  any  reality.  That 
Sylla  knew  not  what  he  was  doing,  when  he  abdi- 
cated theDiftatorfhip.  That  he  expeded  to  be  fpoke 
to  with  more  refped:;  and  that  whatever  he  faid 
Ihould  be  confidered  as  a  law."  Such  expreffions 
highly  exafperated  the  Romans,  wlio  were  content 
with  having  their  liberties  invaded,  but  expeded  that 
at  leall  there  might  be  fome  external  decorum  ob- 
ferved. 

Caefar  fum'd  up  all  his  indifcretions  by  an  affedation 
of  Royalty,  which  he  was  unable  to  fupprefs,  or  con- 
ceal :  and  by  this    means    he  furniihed  his   enemies 
with   the   mod   fpecious  pretence   they   could   have 
fought  for,  and  induced  many  to  attempt  his  life,  who 
otherwife  would  never  have  thought  on  it.     His  am- 
bition might  well  have  been   fatisfied.     In  fa6t  he  was 
King  •,  but  he  wanted  the  appellation  :  and  the  reality 
could  not  fatisfy  him,  unlefs  he  alio  had  the  title. 
Fafticapit.      Of  this   he  gave  feveral  proofs,  on  feveral  occa- 
fions.     The  26th  of  January,  as   he  returned  from 
Mount  Albany,   where   he  had  been  to  celebrate  the 
FericC  Latinas,  he  entered  the  city  in  Ovation  :    This 
piece  of  ftate,   however   mean   and    contemptible   it 
might  appear  after  fo   many    magnificent   triumphs, 
yet  as  it  helped  to  feed  his  infatiable  vanity,   was  not 
P  .  unacceptable.     Some  of  his  attendants,  who  probably 
79.  Plut.  were  hired  for  that   purpofe    in   order   to  found  the 
^^'o-         people,  among   the   leveral  acclamations  VN'ith '  whitfh 

Appiaii.     r      r  o  ^ 

•  Nihil  efTe  Rempublicam  :  appeJlationem  modo,  fine  corpore  ac 
fpccie.  SuUam  uefcifle  literas,  tjiii  Di^aturum  depofuerit.  Debel*. 
homines  conlideratius  jam  loqui  lecum,  &  pro  Icgibus  habere  quae 
dicat.     SuiiT.CKl".  77.  ,^ 

they 
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they  honoured  Caefar's  entry,  proclaimed  him  King.A.R.,708. 
But  the  mob,  inftead  of  fliewing  their  approbation,  ^*.  ' 
teftified  their  aftonifhment  by  their  filence  :  and  the 
Dictator,  who  was  fenfible  of  it,  made  anfwer,  "  that 
he  was  not  King,  but  Csefar."  Hitherto  he  had  done 
nothing  which  could  be  taken  hold  of,  and  at  mofl 
had  only  given  grounds  for  fufpicion  j  but  the  fol- 
lowing inltance  put  it  out  of  all  doubt. 

A  man  of  no  rank  having  on  this  very  occafion  put 
a  Crown  on  Caefar's  ftatue,  two  of  the  IVibunes,  Epi- 
dius  Marullus  and  Csfetius  Fiavus,  ordered  the 
Diadem  to  be  taken  off  the  ftatue,  and  committed  the 
man  to  prifon.  They  alfo  made  enquiry  after  thofe 
who  had  hrft  proclaimed  C^far  King,  and  having 
alfo  fent  them  to  prifon,  intended  to  profecute  them. 
Csefar,  in  point  of  policy,  ought  certainly  to  have 
commended  the  zeal  of  the  Tribunes.  On  the,  con- 
trary, he  complained  bitterly  of  them  in  the  Senate, 
under  pretence  that  they  had  robbed  him  of  the  glory 
of  declining  an  honour  which  had  been  illegally  con- 
ferred on  him  ;  and  he  accufed  them  of  endeavouring 
to  make  him  fufpeded  of  afpiring  at  a  tyrannical 
power.  Nor  did  he  confine  himfelf  to  fimple  com- 
plaints, but  infilled  that  they  fhould  be  rem.oved  from 
their  office.  Helvius  Cinna  tlieir  Collegue,  feconded 
the  Didlator  in  his  revenge,  and  procured  a  law  to  bcJ"'- 
pafled,  Vv-hereby  they  were  depofed.  Nay,  C^far  '^^^' 
carried  his  refentmcnt  fo  far  as  to  infifl:  that  Csefe-Val.  Max. 
tius's  father  Iliould  difinherit  and  difov/n  his  fon:^-7- 
but  the  father  abfolutely  refufed  to  comply  v/ith  fo 
unjuft  an  order  :  nor  could  Csefar,  who  even  in  his 
greateft  acls  of  injuflice  always  prefcrved  fome  fenti- 
ments  of  generofity,  be  offended  at  fo  laudable  a  re- 
,  folution.  However,  this  adventure  betrayed  his  pri- 
vate thouglits,  with  regard  to  Royalty  ;  and  not- 
withftanding  the  falfe  allegations  which  ferved  as  a 
pretence  for  his  rcfentment  to  the  Tribunes,  there  was 
no  one  fo  dull  as  not  to  difcover  the  real  motive. 

Or  had  there  been  any  doubt  rem.aining,  Anthony  pj^^^  ^_^^ 
took  care  to  remove  it,  and  that  in  the  moil  publico  Anton.* 
Vol.  IX.  Z  man- 
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gQ^.R- 70S.  manner.  This  happened  during  the  celebration!  of 
.  ;Ant.  c.  ^^^  Lupercalia,  a  feftival  facred  to  Pan^  and  Antho- 
ny, though  at  that  time  adual  Conful,  officiatCid  as 
one  of  the  Luperci,  or  Priefts  of  this  extravagant 
ceremony.  I  fay  extravagant :  for  thefe  Priefts  ran 
_,  naked  about  the  ftreets,  with  whips  in  their  hands, 
,,  with  which  they  ftruck  all  they  met :  and  the  Ladies 
,  pf  the  firft  fafhion  endeavoured  to  be  under  their  lalh, 
being  of  opinion  that  it  procured  fruitfulnefs.  Whilft 
the  city  was  amufed  with  thefe  extravagancies, 
which  paffed  for  a  religious  ceremony,  Casfar  was  in 
the  Roftra,  feated  on  a  golden  throne,  dreffed  in  the 
triumphal  robes,  and  crowned  with  laurel.  In  this 
fituation  he  was  accofted  by  Anthony,  who  prefented 
him  the  Diadem.  The  univerfal  murmuring  of  a}\ 
prefent  was  a  fufficient  hint  to  Caefar  to  decline  the 
offer :  and  the  huzzas  which  attended  his  refufal  tef- 
tified  the  people's  approbation  of  his  condud:.  How- 
ever, Anthony  made  a  fecond  attempt :  and  was  mean 
enough  to  proftrate  himfelf  before  the  Didator,  as  it 
were  to  excite  his  compaflion.  But  the  people,  who 
manifefted  their  difapprobation  by  a  profound  filence, 
prevented  Caefar's  accepting  what  he  fo  ardently  de- 
fired.  '  Inftead  of  putting  the  Crown  on  his  head,  he 
placed  it  on  his  throne :  but  perceiving  that  the  peo- 

Stict,  Dio,  pie  were  not  yet  fatisfied,  he  fent  the  Diadem  to  the 
Capitol ;  faying,  that  Jupiter  was  the  only  King  of 
the  Romans.  He  however  permitted  that  it  Ihould 
be  regiftered  in  the  Fafti,  that  is,  in  the  journal 
wherem  were  fet  down  all  the  memorable  events  of 
the  year,  that  on  the  Lupercalia,  the  Conful  Anthony, 
having  by  order  of  the  people  tendered  Royalty  to 
Caefar,  at  that  time  perpetual  Dictator,  he  had  ec- 
fufed  to  accept  of  that  honour. 

It  were  necdlefs  for  me  to  obferve,  that  this  whole 
fcene  had  been  concerted  between  Csefar  and  Antho- 
ny i  as  the  thing  fpcaks  of  itfelf.     But  it  may  be  ne- 

f'  cefTary  to  take  notice,  that  all  thefe  unfuccefsful  at- 

tempts could  not  prevail  on  Casfar  to  abandon  his  fa- 
vourite fcheme.    But  as  he  found  there  was  no  pofll- 

bility 
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bility  of  his  ever  being  acknowledged  King  in  Rome,  A.  r.  708. 
he  formed  a  projed  for  having  that  title  conferred  on  ^"'^*  ^- 
him  at  leaft  in  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  For  this 
pLirpofe  L.  Cotta,  one  of  the  Priefls,  to  whofe  cuf- 
tody  the  Sibyls  books  were  confided,  was  to  repre- 
fent  to  the  Senate,  that  according  to  the  Sybils  pre- 
didions  the  Parthians  could  not  be  defeated,  un- 
lefs  by  a  King:  and  that  confequently  it  would  be 
proper,  that  Csefar  Ihould  take  upon  him  that 'dig- 
nity, in  order  to  go  and  fubdue  them.  And  proba- 
bly it  was  from  the  many  obftacles  which  he  met 
with,  in  Rome,  to  the  accomplifhment  of  his  wilhes, 
that  he  began  to  conceive  a  diflike  to  that  capital,  and 
that  he  firft  thought  of  quitting  it,  and  tranfporring 
the  feat  of  the  empire  to  Alexandria  or  ilium. 

All  this  feems  very  ftrange,  and  will  appear  more 
fo  when  we  add,  that  he  himfelf  was  perfeftly  ferifi- 
ble  of  the  danger  he  expofed  himfelf  to,  in  afted- 
ing  Royalty.  For  the  day  the  Diadem  had  been  Of-  pj^^^ 
fered  him  by  Anthony,  when  he  returned  to  his  houTe,  Anton. 
he  laid  his  throat  bare,  faying,  that  his  enemies  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  ftrike,  as  they  had  now  the  moH 
plaufible  pretence  they  could  wifh  for,  to  juftify  their 
taking  av/ay  his  life. 

His  obfervation  was  juft  ;  and  it  was  at  that  very 
time  that  the  confpiracy,  wherein  he  fell,  was  firft  fet 
on  foot.     The  Romans  in  general  were  extremely  ir- 
ritated againft  him,  for  the  reaibns  I  have  mentioned  : 
and  the  public  refentment  fhewed  itfelf  in  feveral  fla- 
grant inftances,  though  their  authors  took  care  to   be 
concealed.     At  a   nomination   of  Confuls,  Cffifetius  Suet.  Csf. 
and  Marullus,  whom  the  Diftator  liad  depofed,  had^<*- 
a  great  number  of  votes.     I  have  mentioned  that  a 
ftatue  had  been  erefted  to  Casfar  in   the  Capitol  ad- 
joining to  thofe  of  the  Kings,  in  the  midft  of  whom 
ftood  the  ftatue  of  the  elder  Brutus,  holding  a  naked 
fword  in  his  hand.     Some  one  had  fixed  to  the  pe- 
deftal  of   Brutus's   ftatue   the  following  infcription, 
"  Wou*d  thou  cou'dft  come  to  life  again  !"  and  to 

Z  2  Caefar's  1 
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A.,R,7oS.  Csfar's  •,  "  Brutus,  *  for  having  expelled  the  King3, 
'  '^"^•^'    was  created  the  firil:  Conful ;  and  this  man,-  for  hav- 
Plu^.'^^'csf.  ing  expelled  the  Confuls,  is  at  laft  made  King."     M. 
&Brut.      Brutus,  who  was  invefted  with  the  Prxtorian  dignity, 
Appjan.     became  now  the  objed:  of  every  one's  hopes,  and  he 
received  feveral  invitations  to  fhew  himfelf  worthy  of 
his  name.     He  frequently  heard  it  faid  :  "  We  want 
"  a  Brutus  :"  and  he  found  on  the  Tribunal  where  he 
fat  as  Judge,  feveral  billets  and  infcriptions,  which 
refleded  on  his  inadion  :  "  You  ,3^6;  are  afleep,  Bfih-^ 
"  tus :  you  are  no  true  Brutus."   ,:    ,,!,  .vAh 

However,  he  continued  not  long  thus  inadive,  bu-t ' 
Toon  became  the  chief  condudor  of  the  confpiracy. 
Not  that  thofe  popular  and  anonymous  exhortations : 
v/ere  his  principal  inducenaent,  or  that  he  himfeif: 
was  the  firft  contriver  :  Caflius   was  the  perfon  who . 
firll  engaged  him   in  the  confpiracy.     But  before  1 
proceed,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  draw  the  charadrers 
of  thefe  two  men,  the  laft  avengers  of  the  Roman 
liberty. 

M.  Brutus  pretended  to  be  defcended  from  the  el- 
der Brutus :  though  Dionyfius   of  HalicarnaiTus  and 
fome  other  writers  will  not  allow  him  this  illuftrious 
original :  and  I  cannot  think  that  it  was  flattery  alone 
which  induced  thefe  authors  to  degrade  the  profefled 
enemy  of  the  Csefars.     If  the  deliverer  of  Rome  had 
kft  any  iffuc,  it  were  next  to  impoilible  that,  they 
lliould'  not  make  a  figure  in  the  Republic.     And  yet 
for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
the  elder  Brutus,  hiftory  mentions  but  one  of  that 
name,  a  plebeian,  who  was  concerned  in  the  people's 
retreat  to  the  Sacred  Mount,  and  was  one  of  the  firil 
Tribunes :  and  when,  after  the  interval  I  have  menp, 
tioncd,  the  Brutus*s  appear  invefted  with  the  Curulc 
ofBces,  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  new  race  of  men. 
But  as,  at  the  time  I  am  now  treating  of,  this  family 

'  *  Brutus,  quia  reges  ejecitj  Conful  primus  fadtus  eft, 

Ili'c  quia  confules  ejecit,  Rex  f  oftremo  faftus  eA^ 

,;  t>»}*iuui.i<  3<tii  '  .»*;.(. jiU  j!  *.'■»■'  ■•-    had 
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had  for  iipwardi  of  two  centuries  enjoyed  the  princl- -^^  ^^  7^|^' 
pal  honours  and  pofls  in  the  Republic,  it  is   no  won-      "!;>^'   - 
der  that,  from  the  refemblance  of  names,  it  fhould        lu^ii^. 
have  ingrafted  itielf  on  the  patrician   houfe  of  th^  .old 

lirft  Bt  utus,  and  that  that  opinion  fhould  then  prevaif '      "BlqqA 
with  the  public.  ■'^'t 

So  that  M.  Brutus  was  reputed  to  be  defcended,' 
on  the  father-fide,  from  the  Author  of  the  Roman  li-. 
berty  •,  and  on  the  fide  of  his  mother  Servilia,  Cato*s  ' 
filler,  he  was  inconteftably  defcended  from  Servilius 
Ahala,  a  generous  defender  of  that  fame  liberty,  and 
recorded  for  having  {lain  Sp.  Mcelius  for  affecling 
the  fupreme  power.  As  he  was  born  with  extreme 
good  natural  parts,  he  took  care  to  improve  them  by 
the  ftudy  of  Philofophy  :  and  blending  with  the  mild-  ' 
nefs  and  fobriety  of  his  manners  the  principles  of  an: 
ufeful  and  honourable  adlivity,  he  is  reprefented  in 
hiftory  as  the  moft  amiable  and  mofl  virtuous  among 
tlie  Romans.  4Wi  t>i:>iw^ 

He  had  certainly  a  noble  model  before  his  eyes  in' 
the  perfon  of  his  uncle  Cato,  who  became  alfo  his 
father-in-law  ;  and  his  whole  ftudy  was  to  imitate  him. 
His  mildnefs  v/as  far  from  being  natural,  being  ra- 
ther of  a  fanguine  difpofition,  yet  he  never  determined 
rallily,  but  profecuted  ftrenuoufly  what  he  had  once 
refolved.  This  was  very  juftly  remarked  by  Csefar, 
who  often  obferved,  fpeaking  of  Brutus !  "  *  That 
" young  man,  faid  he,  is  never  indifferent  in  his  deter-' 
"  minations,  for  what  he  has  once  concluded,  he  vio-o-  • 

,    .     .  .  '  o         . 

*'.TOuQy  afferts."  No  foilicitaticns  or  applications,  that 
v/ere  not  fupported  by  juftice,  could  have  any  effect ' 
on  him.  He  thought  it  fcandalous  and  unworthy  a  ' 
gfeat  man,  to  comply  with  a  requeft,  for  want  of  re- 
folution  to  deny  a  perfon  to  his  face :  and  he  ufed  to 
fay  that  he  fufpe6led  thofe  had  not  pafTed  their  youth 
very  wifely,   svho  had  not  learned  to  fay  No. 

*  Magni  refert  hie  quid  velit :  fed  *  quidquid  vult,   valde  vulu 
Cue.  ad  Att.  XiV.  I. 

*  i  Tuiiut  cLlnk  It  fliould  be  Nam,  as  I  have  tranHaCcd  it. 

Z  ct  Nor 
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A.R.708.  Nor  was  he  lefs  lludious  to  adorn  his  mind  than  to 
Ant.  c.  jj^fj-j-ucl  his  heart  •,  and  to  virtue  he  added  inftruftion, 
which  have  certainly  a  very  near  affinity.  I  have  al- 
ready  faid  that  he  applied  himfelf  much  to  the  ftudy 
of  Philolbphy,  which  at  that  time  almoft  wholly  turned 
on  the  principles  of  natural  religion  and  morality :  and 
he  had  with  him  the  Philofopher  Arifto,  who,  though 
no  great  Orator,  yet  by  his  behaviour  did  honour  to 
his  profelTion. 

Eloquence,  that  neceflary  inftrumentto  a  Statefman, 
efpecially  in  a  commonwealth,  was  his  next  concern ; 
and  this  he  praftifed  both  in  Greek  and  Latin:  fop 
which  purpoie  he  retained  in  his  family  a  Greek  Rhe- 
torician named  Empylus,  from   whom   he  took  his 
lefibns.     And  herein  he  fo  far  fucceedcd  as  to   be 
reputed  one  of  the  beft  Orators  of  the  learned  age : 
and  Cicero  in  the  treatife  which  he  called  by  his  nam^, 
"  Brutus",  and  which  he  compofed  under  Csefar's  ad- 
mi  niiiration,  regrets  that  there  are  no  opportunities  fop- 
difplaying   fo  excellent   a   talent.      "    You  *  raifed 
yourfelf,  fays  he  to  him,   with  an  uncommon  progrefs 
to  the  reputation  of  eloquence  ;  and  I  am  concerned 
to  fee  that  the  misfortune  of  the  times  has  interrupted 
your  courfe."     However,  it  appears,   by  fome  other 
palfages  in  Cicero,  that  Brutus's  eloquence  was  too 
Att^XiV."^^^^  tinged  with  philofophy  :  which  made  his  dif- 
20.XV,  i.courfes  appear  dry,    and  in  fome  meafure  dcftroyed 
their  effeft.     However,  his  pleadings  before  Casfar  in 
Afia,  in  the  behalf  of  Dejotarus,  were  very  pathetic, 
and   what  is  more,  fuccefsful ;  fince  he  thereby  pro- 
cured him  his  pardon  from  an  incertfcd  judge,  and  fe- 
cured  him  a  great  part  of  his  revenvies. 

Brutus  had  a  natural  inclination  to  (ludy -,  it  w'as 
his  favorite  occupation  whenever  affairs  would  permit 
him  •,  nor  did  it  forfake  him  even  in  camp.  While 
he  ferved  under  Pompey,  whenever  he  was  difen- 
gaged  from  that  General,  he  amufed  himfelf  with  his 

•  In  te  intuens,  Brute,  doleo  ;  cujus  in  adolefcentiam  per  medias 
laudes  quad  quadrigis  vehentem  tranfverfa  incurrit  niifera  fortuna, 
Reipublicse.     Cic.  Brut,  351.  ...•..■ 

books. 
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books.     The  night  precedino;  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  A.R.  yoi" 

44. 


after  a  very  fatiguing  hot  day,  whilft  the  reft  ilept,   ^  "^*    ' 


or  ruminated  on  the  morrow's  event,  Brutus  was  read- 
ing and  making  exjtrads  out  of  Polybius.     Thar  Hif- 
torian  muft    certainly  give  him   pleafure,    from   his 
judgment  and  perfpicuity ;  and  his  reflections  are  the 
more  valuable,  as  he  fpeaks  from  his  ovv'n  knowledge, 
having  himfelf  ferved  both  in  a  civil  and  military  ca- 
pacity.    When  Brutus   afterwards  came  to  have  the 
command  of  an  army,  he  did   not  forget  what  had 
ever  been  his  chief  entertainment.  For  the  very  even- 
ing before  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  dedicated  fome 
time  to  reading.     As  he  flept  but  little,  he  fpent  part 
of  the  night  in  drawing  out  his  plans,  and   making 
the  neceffary  difpofidons  for  the  morrow  •,  and  then 
fat  down  to  reading,    until  he  was    interrupted  by 
fome  of  his  chief  officers  coming  into  his  tent,  to  levee 
fiim. 

,    Such  was  Brutus:    and  the  feveral   inftances   we 
have  related  of  him  hitherto  perfedlly  agree  with  his 
charafter :  his  averfion  to  Pompey,  his  father's  mur- 
therer ;  which,  hov/ever,  did  not  prevent  his  fiding 
with  him,  as  foon  as  he  faw  him  at  the  head  of  the 
honefter  part,  and  the  fole  refource  of  the  Republic  ; 
the  franknefs  with  which   he  furrendered  himfdf  to 
Csefar  after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia ;  the  prudence, 
mildnefs  and   moderation   with   which  he   governed 
Cifalpine  Gaul  j  all  thefe  qualities  ferved  to  ingratiate 
him  with  Ca^far,  who,  even  had  he  been  lefs  deierving, 
could  not  but  love  him,  as  being  the  fon  of  Servilia, 
and  perhaps  his' own.     Brutus  had  it  at  his  option  to 
become  one  of  the  firfc  in  Carfar's  friendiliip,  and  to 
be  next  to  him  in  power  :  and  perhaps  he  might  have 
yielded  to  fuch  alluring  temptations,  had  he  not  been 
warned   by.   Caffius's    friends    to    be    on   his   guard.: 
"  Do  not  fufrer  yourfelf  to  'be  melted  and  enchanred 
"  by   Cicfar,  faid   they  to  him,  but  fhun  the  carelfes- 
*'  and  favours  of  a  tyrant.    His  intention  is  not  to  do 
*'  honour  to  your  viftue,  but  to  impair  your  courage 
*'  and  deftroy  your  vigour."  ..    ...    .  . 

Z  A-  Caf-f 
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A..F.  70^. '    Cafiius,  who  for  a  long  time  had  meditated  Caefar'ij 
^^,    '  death,  and  who  even,  according  to  Cicero,  was  near 

cic.Phil.  putting  it  in  execution  in  Cilicia,  at  the  mouth  of  ■; 

II.  n.26.  ^^Q  river  Cydnus^  ought  to Vbe  cojnfidered  as  the  firft  • 
contriver. of  the  confpiracy.     However,  he  could  not - 
himfelf  iiril  break  it  to  Brutus,  as  there  had  been  for  . 
fome  time  a  mifunderftanding  between  them.     Yet 
they  had  very  powerful  inducements  to  be  on  good" 
terms  with  each  other ;    being  brothers-in-law,    by 
the  intermarriage  of  Junia,  Brutus's  fifter,  with  Cafr" 
fius ;  befides,  CafTius  had  obligations  to  Brutus  for  ■ 
having  fobner  and  on  better  terms  obtained  his  pardon, 
from  C^far,  after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia.     But  thfey 
happened  to  be  nominated  Prsetors  at  the  fame  time, 
v/hich   occafioned   a   difpute  between   them,    which 
fhouid  have  the  precedence.     However,    they  fub-  • 
mitted  the  deciHon  toCa^far;  when   Callius  pleaded ' 
his  fuperioricy  of  years,  and  claimed  fome  merit  from  ' 
the  fervices  he  had  done  the  Republic,  in    the  Parw 
thian  war,  after  Craffus's  defeat.     Casfar  himfelf  was  ■ 
of , opinion  he  ought  to  have  the  preference,  but  he 
was  over-ruled   by  his  affection  to  Brutus.     "  C^f-" 
"  fius*s  reafons,"  faid  he,  "  are  certainly  the  more 
*'  cogent :  but  Brutus   muft  have  the  precedency.". 
This  determination,  which  did  not  appear  equitable^l 
even  to  the  judge  who  gave  it,  was  looked  upon  by 
the  adverfe  party   as   a  heinous  affront.     CafTius  dii- 
continued  vifiting  Brutus,  and  his  hatred  to  Casfar 
became  more  ftrong  and  violent.     For  befides  the 
public  reafons,  he  had  had  for  a  long  time  a  perfonal 
pique  to  him  :  and  it  is  from  this  foundation  that  fe- 
veral  have   made  a  great  diflinclion   betwixt  Brutug 
and  Caffius,  with  refpe6t  to  the  confpiracy.  They  laid 
that  Brutus  could  not. brook. an  unjull  ufurpation  of 
power ;    but  Caff^us's  refentment  was  perfonal,  and. 
his.  hatred  was  to  C^far,  and  not  to  the  tyrant. 

But  Plutarch  will  not  allow  that  there  was  any. 

foundation  Tor  fuch  a  refiedion  ;  and  to  inftance  Caf- 

fius's  natural  deteftation  of  tyranny,  he  cites  a  tranlV  * 

^<5lion  of  his  while  he  was  yet  a  child,     Caflius  was  at' 

:i\i'.j'{  '"  the 
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tiie  fame  fchool,  and  had  the  fame  m after  as  Faultus  A-R-joSi^ 
Syila,  the  fon  of  the  Diftator.  Fauftus  one  day  took  4^*.^' 
,it  into  his  head,  in  difcourfing  with  his  fchool-fellows,  ^ 
to  brag  of  his  father's  Didlatorlhip,  which  fo  far  ex-'-^ 
afperated  Caflius,  that  he  ftruck  him  on  the  face  wifk^ 
his  fift.  This  affair  occafioned  much  talk  ;  and  Syl-P 
la's  friends  and  relations  infifted  on  fatisfa6tion  frontl^*^ 
the  aggrefibr.  Pompey  undertook  to  decide  it,  and^- 
fent  for  the  two  children.  When  Caffius  came  before'^ 
him,  he  faid  to  young  Sylla  with  an  air  of  rcfentment:'^^ 
"  Repeat  the  fame  difcourfe  in  Pompey's  prefencei^ 
and  fee  whether  1  fhan't  corred  you  for  it.'*  ■-  1 

This  aftion  without  doubt  is  a  proof  of  what  Plu-f^ 
tarch  advances :  and  an  averfion  to  tyranny  was  fo^ 
common  among  the  Romans,  and  indeed  is  fo  to  ail^' 
mankind  in  general,  that  it  may  eafily  be  believed  tcJ- 
be  fo  in  Caffius:  But  then  this   averfion   might  be" 
ftrengthened  by  his  particular  diflike  to  Csefar.  There' 
was  certainly   no  refemblance  between    Brutus  and 
Caffius,    in  point   of  equity    and    moderation;  the" 
latter  being  of  an  enterprifing,  haughty,  implacable,^ 
ambitious  temper ;  and  who  made  no  fcruple  to  fa- ' 
crifice  juflice  to  his  intereft,  or  in  order  to  ferve  his 
party,  as  we  fhall  find  in  the  fequel  of  this  hiftory.' 
Nor  indeed  could  it  be  expeded,  that  he  ftiould  have 
any  great  regard  for  virtue,  from  the  philofophical 
fed;  whofe  dodrines  he  purfued  ;  being  a  profeft  Epi- 
curean.    It  is  true  his  ambition  preferved  him  from 
that  inadion,  indolence  and  inattention  to  public  af- 
fairs, which  were  the  maxims  of  his  inftrudors.     But 
it  is  impoffible  that  he,  who  places  the  fovereign  good 
in  pleafnre,  and  whofe  v/ill  is  his  law,  fhould  have  any* 
regard  to  honour  and  juftice. 

As  foon  as  Caffius,  from  thefe  motives  of  public 
and  private  refentment,  had  determined  to  form  a^ 
confpiracy  againft  C^efar's  life,  he  began  by  founding^ 
his  friends,  who  all  promifed  to  affift  him,  provided 
Brutus  would  take  the  management  upon  him.  "  We' 
"  muft  not  build  our  hopes  on  our  numbers,  laid  they^ 
"  to  him,  nor  even  on  our  courage;  but  the  efficntiar 

'i^  "  point 
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A- R.  708.  sc  point  is  to  get  fuch  a  man  as  Brutus  at.  our,  head> 
44.  '  "  whofe  name  alone  can  juftify  our  undertaking.  With- 
"  out  that,  we  fhall  want  refolution  in  the  execution,. 
"  and  our  meafures  will  be  liable  to  cenfure  :  for  no 
"  one  will  be  perluaded  that  if  we  had  had  equity  on  our 
"  fide,  Brutus  would  have  refufed  to  join  us.'*  In  fo 
high  eftecm  was  Brutus's  virtue,  which  he  enjoyed 
unenvied  by  CafTius,  who,  to  ihew  his  approbation,  was 
willing  to.  make  the  firfi:  advances  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  whom  he  had. not  feen  fince  their  quarrel  about 
the  Prastorfhip. 

Accordingly  he  waited  pn  him,  and  after  a  recon- 
ciliation made,  and  reciprocal  affurances  of  friendship 
p-iven,  he  afked  him  if  he  fliould  be  at  the  Senate  the 
firft  of  March,  which  day,  he  had  heard,    Ccefar's 
friends  intended  to  move  for  conferring  Royalty  on 
him.     Brutus  having  anfwered  that  he  Ihould  not  be 
-    tliere;    "  But  how  will  you  ad,"    replied  Caffius,. 
"  if  we  fhould   be  perfonally  cited  ?"  "  My   duty 
"  then,  faid  Brutus,  will  teach   me   not  to  be  filent, 
*'  but  to  defend  the  caufe  of  liberty,  though  death 
"  fhould  be  the  confequence."     Thefe  words  encou- 
raged Caffius,  who  now  made  no  fcruple  to  explain 
himfelf.     "  And  is  there  a  Roman  living,"  replied 
he  with  fome  warmth,  "  who  will  fuffer  you  to  die 
"  before  him  ?  Can  you  polTibly  be  fo  ignorant  of 
*«  your  worth  ?  or  can  you  think  that  the  infcriptions 
*'  which  you  have  read  on  your  Tribunal  were  laid 
"  there  by  the  mob  and  people  of  no  confequence, 
*'  and  not  by  the  principal  and  moft  dignified  perfons 
<*  in  the  Republic  ?  Let  other  Prstors  difplay  their 
"  munificence,  and  exhibit  public  fliows  and  com- 
"  bats  of  Gladiators  :  from  you  it  is  expeded,  as  a 
**  debt  due  to  your  name  and  to  the  glory  ^of  your  an- 
"  cellors,  that  you  eff^ed  the  deftrudion  of  tyranny. 
*'  Ail  the  honeft  citizens  are  ready  to  run  all  hazards  , 
**  in  your  defence,  if  you  will  but  convince  them  that; 
"  they  may  depend  upon  you."     After  this  explana-  . 
tion,  Brutus  hefitated  no  longer  to  enter  into  their:, 
propolals  -,  and  from  that  moment  his  and  Caffius's-^ 
8  thoughts 
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thoughts  were  wholly  employed  in  aflbciating  a  num-  •^^^'  70S* 
ber  of  friends,  whofe  fidelity  and  courage  could  be      ^, 
relied  on. 

Ligarius,  who  had  been  fome  time  before  accufed, 
and  acquitted,  in  the  manner  I  have  related,  was  the 
firft  to  whom  Brutus  made  his  application.  He  knew 
that  Csefar's  clemency  had  not  fo  much  weight  with 
Ligarius  as  the  affront  which  had  been  given  him  ; 
and  that  his  refentment  was  as  ftrong  as  ever  againft 
the  perfon  who  had  made  him  fenfible  of  his  danger, 
before  he  thought  fit  to  extricate  him.  Brutus  there- 
fore paid  him  a  vifit,  and  finding  him  in  bed,  on  ac- 
count of  fome  indifpofition,  "My  dear  Ligarius,"  faid 
he  to  him,  "  what  a  time  do  you  chufe  to  be  fick  in  ^'* 
Ligarius,  whether  he  had  already  been  informed  of 
their  defigns,  or  that  the  natural  didates  of  his  heart 
prompted  his  judgment,  immediately  underftood  his 
meaning,  and  raifing  himfelf  on  his  elbov/,  replied  ; 
^'  If,  Brutus,  you  are  forming  any  defign  worthy  of 
"  you,  I  am  well." 

Ligarius  was  imitated   by  feveral  others,  who,  as 
well  as  he,   had  been  old  partifans  of  Pompey,  and 
could  not  forgive  Csefar  for  having  defeated  them.' 
That  an  enemy,  notwithftanding  any  apparent  recon-' 
ciliation,  fhould  relapfe,  is  no  ways  aftoniihing ;  but 
what  muft  be  matter  of  furprife  to  every  body,  tho* 
at  the  fame  time  it  will  ferve  as  an  inftance  that  an  un- 
juft  ufurper,  however  brilliant  may  be   his  qualifica- 
tions, cannot  be  certain  of  any  one  perfon's  affeftion, 
is,  that  (everal  of  Csefar's  friends,  men  who  had  been 
all  along  attached  to  him,  and  had  ferved  him  from  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war   in   Gaul,  to  the  defeat  of 
Pompey's  children,  entered  into  the  confpiracy.    And  Sen.deira, 
it  is  to  no  purpofe  for  Seneca  to  afcribe  their  chano-e^^^-  3o- 
to  an  infatiable  avarice,  which   no   rewards  could  fa- 
tisfy.     This   reafon  perhaps   might  hold  good    with 
fome,  and  might  influence  their  determination.     But 
that  thofe  who  had  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to   be 
fatisfied  with  the  returns  Csefar  made  them ;  that  a 
Trebonius  and  Decimus  Brutus  Ihould  engage  in  an 

attempt 
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A.R.  708.  attempt  upon  his  life  •,  the  former  of  whom  had  been' 
^^^^•^-  Confui,  and  the  latter  was  to  be  in  two  years  time, 
and  was  adually  fet  down  in  Caefar's- wilias  one  of 
his  collateral  heirs:  what  inducement  c6uld  they 
have,  but  a  thorough  ienfe.  of  his  opprelTions  and 
injuftice  to  the  Republic,  and  an  inclination  to:  free 
their  country  from  a  Tyrant  who  meditated  its  ruin  ? 
The  managers  of  the  confpiracy  obferved  great 
circumfpedion  and  referve  in  the  choice  of  their  con- 
fidents •,  lb  that  though  Cicero  was  ftrongly  in  their  '■ 
intereft,  and  notwithftanding  there  was  no  doubt  of 
his  fidelity,  or  zeal  to  ferve  them,  yet  they  did  not 
think  fit  to  intruil  him  with  their  defign,  left  his  na- 
tural timidity,  augmented  by  the  damp  of  years, 
might  be  ftarting  obilacles  j  and  his  too  great  wari- 
nefs  and  precaution  might  retard  an  enterprize  which 
had  need  of  the  utmoft  difpatch.  Without  doubt 
Cicero  bore  great  enmity  to  Csfar,  but  it  had  never 
carried  him  ib  far  as  to  tempt  him  to  engage  in  a 
confpiracy  againll  his  life.  And  when  his  nephew 
QLiintus,  whofe  character  and  difpoficion  were  equally 
deteftable,  endeavoured  to  prejudice  him  by  infinua-- 
ting  to  Caefar's  friends,  that  it  would  not  be  improper 
to  be  on  their  guard  againfl  him,  Cicero  faid  in  a 
letter  to  Atticus,  "  T  fhould  *  be  apprehenfive  of  the 
confequences  of  fuch  a  difcourfe,  if  I  did  not  per- 
ceive that  our  Tyrant  is  fenfible  of  my  want  of' 
courage."  n^i  i-!»nM  r  ■  ^'■'"■*' 

Statilius,  whom  I  have  mentioned  in  'niy  account 
of  Caio's  death,  as  threatening  not  to  furvive  him  ; 
and  Favonius,  that  fervile  imitator  of  Cato  •,  feemed 
to  be  made  on  purpofe  to  enter  into  a  confpiracy 
aoainO;  Casfar.  However,  Brutus  did  not  think  fit 
to  come  dire<5tly  to  the  bufinefs  with  them,  but  b)*i 
dropping  fome  hints  touchmg  the  prefent  admini-^^ 
flration,  had  a  mind  to  fee  how  they  flood  affeded. 
And  finding  they  did  not  anfwer  his  expedation,  he 
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difcontliiiued  the  conference,  under  pretence 'that  the' A.  ^"-VV** 
fubject  was  too  intricate,  and  fo  left  them.  Favonius  ^"^;  ^:  ' 
had  advanced,  that  a  civil  war  was  a  greater  evil, 
even  than  an  unjuftifiable  fubmiffion  to  the  tyr^inny 
of  one  perfon  :  and  Scatilius,  purfuing  the  Epicurean 
principles,  which  he  profelfed,  was  of  opinion  that  it 
ill  became  a  man  of  fcnfe,  to  expofe  himfelf  to  dan- 
gers and  fatigues,  to  pleafe  a  fet  of  knaves  and  fools. 
Labeo,  who  was  prefcnt,  declared  himfelf  of  a  con- 
trary opinion,  and  endeavoured  to  confute  them. 
Whereupon  Brutus  judging  him  worthy  of  his  confi- 
dence, privately  made  him  acquainted  v/ith  his  inten- 
tions, and  found  him  apt  and  ready  to  join  the  aven- 
gers of  liberty. 

Labeo  informed  D.  Brutus  of  the  plot,  and  endea- 
voured to  engage  him  in  it.  This  Bnitus  was  a  man 
of  no  remarkable  refolurion,  nor  by  any  means  aua- 
.lified  for  any  hazardous  enterprife.  But  it  v/as  judoed 
he  might  be  ferviceable  to  the  Confpirators  on  ac- 
coimtcf  the  great  familiarity  betwixt  him  and  C^efar: 
befides,  as  he  intended  ihortly  to  prefent  the  people 
with  fome  public  Hiews,  he  was  provided  with  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  Gladiators,  wiio  might  prove  ufeful 
in  the  confufion  which  the  Dictator's  death  would  at 
firft  infallibly  create.  Accordingly  Labeo  and  Caffius 
made  their  propofals  to  him  :  but  he  returned  them 
no  anfwer,  till  having  confulted  M.  Brutus,  and 
found  that  the  affair  was  to  be  under  his  diredion,  he 
made  no  difficulty  to  be  of  the  party. 

The  confpirators  had  aifo  fome  thoughts  of  makino-  piut.Bnit. 
the  famtf  propofal   to  Anthony,    who  was   on  very  ^  Anto«. 
good  terms  with  feveral  of  them.     But  Trebonius  013- 
pofed  it,  affuring  them  they  would   never  fucceed. 
He    told    them   that     he    had   fome  time    ao-o,    at 
Narbo,  founded  Anthony ;  when  Casfar  v.'as   on  his 
return  from  the  lalt  Spanifh  war.  That  Anthony  very 
well  underftood  his  meaning ;  but  did  not  feem  in*- 
clined  to  engage  with  him  :  though  he  was  fure  he 
had  inviolably  kept  his  fecret.     Whereupon   fome, 
running  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  propofed  kill- 

'-'<"^ '^  ing 
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A.  R.7o8.ing  him  with  Csefar,  as  being  a  man  of  an  haughty, 
^'^ll?'  infolent,     tyrannical  temper,    who   might  do    them 
much  differvice,  by  influencing  the   troops,  and  by 
the  power  which  his  office  of  Conful  invefted  him 
with.     But  Brutus  declared  himfelf  againll  it,  as  he 
piqued  himfelf  on  preferving  from  all  refledions  of 
injuftice,    an  enterprize,    which  in   his  opinion  was 
founded  on  juftice,  and  only  undertaken  in  defence  of 
their  liberty  and  laws.    Befides,  he  did  not  defpair  that 
Anthony,  whole  fentiments  were  noble  and  generous, 
would,  as  foon  as  Caefar  fhould  be  no  more,  be  {en- 
fible  of  the  glory  of  reftoring  liberty  to  his  country. 
By  this  means  Brutus  faved  Anthony :  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  ajt  the  time  the  blow  was  to  be  given,  care 
Ihould  be  taken  on  fome  pretence,  to  get  Anthony  out 
of  the  way,  that  he  might  not  be  a  fpedator  of  Casfar'a 
death. 
Suet.  Gal-     By  the  extraordinary  affiduity  of  Brutus  and  Caflius, 
ba.  c.  3.    xhe  number  of  the  Confpirators  amounted  to  upwards 
of  fixty,  all  perfons  of  diftinftion,  being  either  Knights 
or  Senators :    the   chief  of  whom,    befides  thofe    I 
have  already  named,  were  Servius  Galba,  who  had 
ferved   as   lieutenant-General   under   C^far   in   the 
Gaulifh  war,  and  who  was  become  his  enemy,  ac- 
cording to  Suetonius,  becaufe  he  had  refufed  him  the 
Confullhip :  Servilius  Cafca  and  his  Brother,  Tilliut 
Cimber,  Minucius  Bafilus :  all  of  whom  had  become 
Partizans  of  Pompey,  when  Pompey  was  no  more. 
Among  thofe  who  had  always  been  enemies  to  C^far, 
hiitory   principally   mentions   Caffius  of  Parma  and 
Pontius  Aquila.      The  reft,   who,    as   I  have  faid, 
compleated  the  number  to  fixty,  are  either  totally  un- 
known, or  at  moft  only  by  name. 
Plut.Brut.     Nor  was  there  one  among  them  who  in  any  refped 
betrayed    the  confidence   repofed  in   him,  either  by 
Ihewing  any  diffidence,  inconftancy,  or  by  any  kind 
of  indifcretion  ;  though  they  were  not  bound  by  any 
oath,    but    wholly    confided  in    each  other's    word. 
Sen.  Ep.   Nor  could  wine  itfelf  extort  the  fecret  from  Tillius 
*^*         Cimber,   though   he   was  remarkably    addided   to 

drink. 
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drink,  and  who  once  jokingly  faid,  fpeaking  of  his  A.  R.  708, 
»•   darling  vice,  "  How  can  it  be  expeded  that  I,  who      TI",^* 
'*'  cannot  bear  wine,  fhould  bear  with  Csefar  !" 

A  woman  alfo  was  let  into  the  fecret ;  or  rather, 
"having   half  difcovered  their  defign,   fhe   compelled 
i  them  to  a  confeffion.     This  was  the  noble  Porcia, 
s^^^hofe  conftancy  was  no  ways  unworthy  the  glory  of 
i  her  father  Cato,  or  the   reputation  of  her  hufband 
Brutus.     As  this  latter  had  taken  upon  him  the  ma- 
nagement of  fo  hazardous  an  enterprize,  wherein  were 
engaged  all  the  virtuous  and  noble  part  of  Rome, 
whofe  fortunes  depended  on  his  condudl,  he  was  fuf- 
iicient  mafter  of  his  paffions  to  preferve  an  air  of  fe- 
fenity  free  from   all  fufpicion  during  the   day-time 
and  in  public  :  but  when  he  retired  to  his  family  and 
during  the  night,  he  could  not  maintain  the  fame  con- 
ftancy, and  his  wife  perceived  that  his  breaft  laboured 
'''with  fome  great  defign,  fome  agonifing  care,   which 
he  endeavoured  to   conceal.     As  fhe  loved  her  huf- 
band tenderly,  fhe  was  defirous   to  fhare  with  him  in 
i  his  inquietude.     But  before  fhe  demanded   any  ex- 
^'|)lanation  from  him,  flie  refolved  to  make  a  very  ex- 
traordinary trial  of  her  own  conftancy.     She  took  a 
fmall  knife,  and  having  fent  her  women  out  of  the 
'*room,  ftabbed  herfelf  with  it  into  the  thigh.     The 
wound    bled  copioufly,    and  the  anguifh  which   at- 
tended it,  was  quickly  fucceeded  by  a  fever.     Brutus 
was  in  the  utmoft  confternation,  and  knew  not  what 
»"to  think.      Then   Porcia,    in  the  extremity   of  her 
'fufferings,  addrefied  him  in  the  following   manner  : 
"  Brutus,  I  am  Cato's  daughter,  and  was  given  you, 
"  not  merely  to  ftiare  your   bed  and  table  as  a  mif- 
"  trefs,  but  to  partake  of  your  good  or  ill  fortune. 
^'  Your  behaviour  to   m.e  has   been  irreproachable.  "  "^  ^ 
"  But  how  can  I  ferve  yoUj  or  in  what  manner  can  I 
^^  prove  my  fenfe  of  ycur  goodnefs,  unlefs  in  affifting 
'**  you  to  fupport  a  latent  uneafinefs,  and   to  calm 
^*  your  difturbed  quiet  ?  Why  then  am  I  denyed  your 
*'  confidence  .?  I  know  that  women   in  general  have 
^  no  great  reputation  for  fecrecy  :  but  a  good  edu- 
f.^''  "  cation 
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A.R.  7o8.«  cation  and  fuitable  company  have  a  great  influ- 
^^'  *  "  ence  on  the  difpofitions  and  tempers,  even  of  wo- 
''  men :  and  who  has  a  better  right  to  make  a  merit 
*'  of  thefe  advantages  than.  Cato's  daughter  and  Bru- 
"  tus's  wife  ?  However,  I  relied  not  fo  much  on  what 
*'  is  pafTcd  :  but  am  now  fatisfiedj  that  pain  itfelf 
*'  cannot  get  the  better  of  my  courage.'*  On  con- 
cluding thefe  words  fhe  fhewed  him  the  w:ound  Ihe 
iiad  given  herfelf,  and  at  the  fame  time  declared  to 
him  her  motive  for  fo  doing. .  Brutus  was  wrapt  in 
wonder  and  admiration  of  her  conftancy,  and  with 
aiplift  hands  implored  the  Gods,  that  by  fucceeding 
in  his  enterprize,  he  might  attain  the  reputation  of 
being  ^n  hufband  not  unworthy  of  Porcia.  He  after- 
wards communicated  to  her  the  whole  fcheme  of  the 
confpiracy,  and  had  no  reafon  to  repent  the  confi- 
dence he  repofed  in  her,  and  which  fhe  had  fo  well 
deferved. 
Suet.  Caf.  ^^^^  P^^^  being  fo  far  advanced,  there  was  no 
So.  time  to  be  loft ;  wherefore  Brutus,    one  night,    af- 

fembled  all  who  were  in  the  fecret,  and  who  were  to 
have  any  lliare  in  the  execution  ;  and  at  that  time 
they  adjufted  all  their  meafures.  It  had  been  debated 
whether  they  fhould  attack  Csefar  in  the  field  of  Mars, 
whilft  he  prefided  at  the  eledion  of  the  Magiftrates, 
or  coming  into  the  Theatre,  or  in  the  facred  ftreet 
leading  to  the  Capitol :  but  they  concluded  to  kill 
him  in  full  Senate.  Which  determination  appeared 
doubly  advantageous  to  them ;  firft,  as  they  had  ah 
opportunity  of  affembling  v/ithout  giving  any  um- 
brage, being  almoft  all  Senators  ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  as  they  expedled  being  inftantly  feconded  and 
fupported  by  the  principal  perfons  in  the  Republic, 
who,  they  hoped,  as  foon  as  the  Didator  fhould  be 
flain,  would  publickly  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  liberty. 
The  circumftance  of  the  place  where  the  Senate  was 
to  alTemble,  the  day  of  the  ides  of  March,  appeared 
to  them  cf  good  omen,  and  even  to  have  fomething 
preternatural  in  it  j  it  being  an  apartment  built  by 
Fompcy,    contiguous  to  his   Theatre,    and  bearing 

his 
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his  name,  and  within  ornamented  with  his  fiatue  :  fo  A.  R.vycS, 
that  the  Gonfpirators  were  of  opinion  that  the  very    "^^'^^  ^\ 
Gods  had  taken  care  to  bring  Fompey  his  vidim. 

All  thefe  intrigues  could  not  be  conduced  ih  fe- 
cretly,  as  not  to  give  fome  caufc  of  fulpicion.  Csefar 
received  information  of  their  nightly  meetings,  and 
he  began  to  have  fome  of  Brutus  and  CalTius.  For  p|^,j  q^^^ 
one  day  when  he  was  cautioned  to  be  on  his  guard  &  Brut, 
againft  Anthony  and  Dolabella.  "  Oh  !  fays  he,  it  ^  ^-^■^^o"' 
*'  is  not  thofe  plumps  jolly,  well-drefTed  fellows  that 
"  I  am  afraid  of:  it  is  of  your  pale  meagre  ones/' 
Under  which  defcription  he  glanced  at  Brutus  and 
Caffius.  Brutus  in  particular  appeared  formidable 
to  him,  on  account  of  his  courage,  the  Ib^'erity  of 
his  morals,  and  the  number  of  his  friends.  But  then 
when  he  refledled  on  his  mildnefs  and  probity, 
his  apprehenfiOns  inftantly  difappeared  :  and  once 
when  he  was  advifed  not  to  truft  him  too  far, 
"  What !  (fays  he,  clapping  his  hand  to  his  body)  do 
"  you  imagine  that  Brutus  will  not  ftay  till  this  de- 
*'  bilitated  carcafe  has  finiihed  its  career?"  He  thought 
that  after  him  no  one  had  better  right,  than  Brutus, 
to  expeft  the  principal  polls  of  honour  and  power  in 
Rome. 

Had  Cxfar  been  difpofed  to  give   credit  to  prodi- 
gies or  predi£tions,    hidorians   relate  feveral   events 
which  might  have  alarmed  him,  and  have  ferved  as 
a  caution  to  him  to  be  on  his  guard  :   unlefs  we  fup- 
pofe  thefe  fafts  to  ha^^e  been  for  the  moft  part  invent- 
td,  or  at  leaft  not  taken  notice  of  till  after  his  cata- 
.  itrophe.     But  he  did  not  even  give  any  attention  to  a  c,,^,  „  > 
very    extraordinary    and     circumflantial     prediflion,  gi?'' 
which   portended   his   life's   being  in  danger  for  the  P^'-'t.  Csef. 
.  fpace  of  thirty  days,  to  the  ides  of  March  inclufive. 
In  his  way  to  the  Senate  he  met  the  vtry  Soothfayer, 
by  name  Spurinna,  who  had  acquainted  him  wichthis 
i.predidlion,  and  in  a  jocofe  manner  obferved  to  him 
T  that  the  ides  of  I*vlarch  were  come.     "  It  is  true,  re- 
.  "  plied  the  Soothfayer.  but  not  gone."     Perhiips  this 
•  man  might  have  had  fome  inteiiigence  of  the  int;erid- 
:      Vol.  IX.  A  a  .      '  "      cd 
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A.  R.  708  ed  conipiracy  :  or  may  be,  he  by  accident  ftumbled 
'^"''  ^"    on  the  truth,  which  has  fometimes   happened,  in  the 
proiefTion  of  an  art  the  falihood  of  whofe  foundation 
is  not  to  be  difputed. 

Kor  muft  I  here  omit  an  exprefilon  of  Caefar, 
which  was  looked  upon  as  ominous,  after  his  death, 
and  has  fomething  remarkable  in  it.  The  evening 
before  his  aifaQination,  he  fupped  v/ith  Lepidus. 
Where,  as  he  was  ever  very  modtrate  in  his  diet  and 
never  unemployed,  whilft  the  reil  v/ere  at  fupper,  he 
amufed  himfelf  with  reading,  and  forting  Ibme  let- 
ters he  had  received.  Some  of  the  company  hap- 
pened to  put  the  queftion,  what  death  was  mofc  eli- 
gible. Csfar  broke  off  reading,  and  anticipating  the 
reft,  faid,  "  that  which  is  leaft  expeded."  And  the 
very  thing  happened  to  him  which  he  feemed  to  de- 
fire.  Yet  he  was  very  near  being  kept  at  home  and 
efcaping  the  danger,  by  the  entreaties  of  his  wife 
Calphurnia,  who  was  terribly  alarmed  at  a  frightful 
dream  fne  had  had. 

She  dreamed  that  fhe  fupported  him  in  her  arms 
all  bloody  and  covered  with  wounds  :  which  occa- 
fioned  her  to  fob  fo  piteoufly,  that  Casfar  overheard 
her.  When  they  rofe,  llie  conjured  him  by  all  that 
-  was  tender,  to  ftay  at  home  and  not  go  to  the  Senate. 
Calphurnia's^  apprehcnfions  made  fo  much  the  ftronger 
imprciTion  on  her  hufband,  as  he  had  never  obferved 
in  her  the  leaft  inclination  to  fuperftition  :  and  not  be- 
ing very  Vv'ell,  he  was  almoft  perfuaded  not  to  go, 
\Vhereupon  facrifices  were  made  and  Augurs  con- 
fulted,  who  all  declared  the  figns  they  found  in  the 
entrails  to  be  of  ill  omen. 

Caefar  therefore  gave  orders  to  Anthony  to  go  and 
difmifs  the  Senate.  But  Decimus  Brutus,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  prefent,  infifted  ftrongly  on  the  contrary. 
He  was  fenfible,  that  the  meafures  of  the  Confpirators, 
of  whom  he  Was  one,  would  thereby  be  entirely  de- 
feated ;  and  that  there  was  reafon  to  apprehend,  that 
if  once  their  enterprize  failed,  it  would  be  difcovered. 
He  rcprefented  to  the  Didlator,  "  that  he  furnifhed 
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his  enemies  with  arms  againft  himfelf.  That  the  Se-^.R.  70?. 
nate,  whofe  intent  of  aflembling  was  to  confer  on 
him  the  title  of  King,  and  the  Sovereignty  of  all  the 
Provinces  beyond  Rome  and  Italy,  would  take  fuch 
a  delay  extremely  amifs,  and  as  an  affront  meant  to 
them.  That  (hould  it  be  told  that  auguft  AfTembly, 
that  they  muft  defer  their  deliberations  till  Calphurnia 
fhould  have  more  favourable  dreams,  every  body 
would  confider  it  as  an  a<5l  of  tyranny,  nor  would  it 
be  poffible  for  Csfar's  friends  to  convince  his  accufers 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  reduce  them  to  a  Itate  of 
fervitude.  And  laitly,  that  if  no  arguments  could 
dilTuade  him  from  proroguing  the  Aflembly,  he  had 
better  go  himfelf  and  propofe  it  to  the  Senate."  De- 
cimus  concluded  his  difcourfe  by  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  and  as  it  were  led  him  out  of  his  houfe. 

This  inftant  was  of  the  utmoll  importance  to  the 
Confpirators  :  for  the  fecret  was  difcovered,  and  Cs- 
far  had  like  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it.  When 
he  came  out  of  his  houfe,  there  was  a  (lave  who  en- 
deavoured to  fpeak  to  him  ;  but  not  being  able  to 
come  near  enough  to  him  by  reafon  of  his  many 
attendants,  he  went  into  the  houfe,  and  defired  Cal- 
phurnia to  fecure  him  till  Casfar's  return,  he  having 
Something  to  communicate  to  him  of  very  great  im- 
portance. 

In  his  way  to  the  Senate  he  received  a  circumflan- 
tial  account  of  the  whole  confpiracy,  which  was  ac- 
tually delivered  into  his  hands  j  but  he  had  no  op- 
portunity to  read  it.  Artemidorus  the  Greek  Philo- 
Ibpher,  who  aflifted  feveral  of  Brutus's  friends  in  the 
profecution  of  their  ftudies,  had  made  feveral  fatal 
difcoveries.  He  drew  up  a  memorial  of  what  he  had 
difcovered,  and  joined  the  perfons  who  prefented  their 
petitions  to  C^far.  But  obferving  that  the  Di6tator 
delivered  each  paper  as  foon  as  he  received  it,  to  a 
Secretary,  he  came  clofe  up  to  him,  and  as  he  de- 
livered his  memorial,  faid  to  him,  "  Read  this,  and 
"  lofe  no  time  :  For  it  concerns  you  much."  Cselar 
k«pt  the  memorial  j  but  by  reafon  of  the  numbers 
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A  R.7o2.  which  furrounded  him,  and  to  whom  he  was  obliged 
^^^^'  to  give  audience,  it  was  not  poflible  for  him  to  read 
it,  and  he  entered  the  Senate-houfe  holding  it  in  his 
hand. 
yiut.Erut.  There  the  Confpirators  were  ready  to  receive  him. 
Brutus  had  come  there  alone,  unaccompanied  :  the 
reft  had  attended  Caflius,  whofe  fon  had  that  day  en- 
tered into  man's  eftate  and  taken  the  cuftomary  ha- 
bit •,  and  after  the  ceremony  they  all  met  in  Pompey's 
portico,  v/htre  the  Senate  had  been  convened. 

Plutarch   oblerves  that    any    fpeftator,    who    had 
known  the  fecret,  muft  have   been  ftruck  with  admi- 
ration at  the  refolution  and   intrepidity  of  thefe  men, 
who,  though  they  were  upon  tiic  point  of  executing 
fo  hazardous  an   enterprize,  yet  maintained  a  ferenity 
in  their  looks  and  adions,  as  if  they  intended  nothing 
more  than  ordinary.     Some  of  them  were  Praetors, 
and  actually  fat  as  judges,  hearing  the  pleadings  with 
all  the  prefence  of  mind  imaginable,  difcuffing  what 
points  arofc  in  the  proceedings,  and  giving  ^uch  judg- 
ment as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  required.     And  when  a 
perfon,  whom  Brutus  had   condemned,  threatened  to 
appeal  to  Citfar,  Brutus  replied  with  great  indifference, 
"  Csfar  neither  does,  nor  will  prevent  my  feeing  the 
"  laws  obferved." 

However,  feveral  accidents  happened,  capable'  of 
creating  a  confufion.  among  the  confpirators.  The 
filft  and  principal  was  C^efar's  delay  in  cominp;,  oc- 
cafioned,  as  I  mentioned,  by  Calphurnia's  fears. 
Then  Cafca,  one  of  the  Conlpirators,  had  like  to 
have  divulged  thefecret,  through  an  ambiguous  com- 
pliment that  was  paid  him.  One  of  his  acquaintance 
came  up  to  him,  and  faid,  "  You  thought  to  be  very 
"  fecret,  but  Brutus  has  acquainted  us  with  the  whole 
"  affair."  Cafca  thought  this  man  had  been  informed 
of  their  defign,  and  had  he  immediately  replied,  the 
whole  had  been  difcovcred.  But  this  furprize  gave 
the  other  time  to  add  with  a  Imile,  "  What  then, 
"  my  friend,  are  you  all  on  a  fuddcn  grown  rich 
»«  enough  to  (land  for  the  Edility  ?"     Thefe  words 
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compoied  Cafca,  who  trembled  to  think  of  the  dan-  A,  R.  708. 
ger  his  inadvertency  had  like  to  have  led  him  into.  ^* 

Brutus  himfelf  had  a  mod  violent  Ihock  to  luftain  •, 
word  being  brought  him,  that  his  wife,  who  had 
been  for  fome  time  indifpofed,  was  at  the  point  of 
death.  Porcia,  v/ho  had  drawn  the  fecret  from  her 
hufband,  in  the  manner  I  have  related,  when  the  im- 
portant moment  approached  for  putting  it  in  execu- 
tion, was  feized  with  a  moft  deadly  panic.  The  leaft 
noife  alarmed  her :  fhe  enquired  of  every  body  who 
came  from  the  city  if  any  accident  had  happened  to 
Brutus,  and  fent  mefienger  after  melTenger  for  infor- 
mation. However,  as  there  happened  feme  delay  in 
the  execution,  fhe  was  unable  any  longer  to  fupport 
her  concern.  She  grew  pale,  and  prefently  loit  her 
fenfes  ;  and  her  attendants  with  difficulty  got  her  into 
her  chamber,  Vv^here  they  put  her  to  bed.  It  was 
judged  fhe  could  not  furvive ;  and  an  account  of  this 
accident  was  immediately  fent  to  Brutus.  He  was 
much  concerned,  but  not  fo  far  as  to  be  drawn  off 
from  his  prefent  purpofe.  The  intereft  of  the  caufe 
which  he  had  taken  upon  him  to  patronife,  was  fupe- 
rior  to  any  private  concern,  how  tender  and  afFeding 
foever. 

At  this  inftant  Cfefar  arrived  :  and  that  the  Con- 
fpirators  might  not  be  free  from  alarms  to  the  laft 
moment,  they  perceived  a  Senator,  Popilhus  Laenas, 
who  went  up  to  the  Didtator  as  foon  as  he  came  out 
of  his  litter,  aed  fpoke  to  him  for  a  confiderable  time 
with  much  emotion.  The  Dictator  icemed  to  hear 
him  with  great  attention.  Now  this  Popillius  Lsenas 
fome  time  before  had  come  to  Brutus  and  Cafllus, 
and  faid  to  them  :  "  I  wilh  your  defign  may  fucceed, 
"  and  advife  you  not  to  defer  it :  as  there  are  feve- 
"  ral  private  accounts  of  it."  From  this  difcourfe 
they  thought  Popillius  was  no  fi ranger  to  their  de- 
ffgri  :  and  when  they  faw  him  Tpeak  to  Cjsfar,  they 
and  their  friends,  to  whom  they  had  communicated 
what  Popillius  had  faid  to  them,  made  no  doubt  of 
their  being  difcovered  and  betrayed.  An  univcrfal 
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jV.R.  70?.  confternation  reigned  among  them:  they  looked  at 
'^"^*  ^'    each  other,  and  agreed  by  figns  not  to  wait  till  they 
*^'       were  feized,  but  to  kill  themlelves  to  prevent  the  ig- 
nominy of  a  public  punifhment.     Already  Caflius  and 
fome  others  had  laid  their  hands  on  the  daggers  they 
carried  concealed   under  their    robes,  when   Brutus, 
obferving  from  the  gefture  and  attitude  of  Popillius 
that  he  appeared  rather  as  a  fuppliant  than  an  accufer, 
quickly  perceived  his  error :  and  as  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  fpeaking  to  his  aflbciates  in  fo  mixt  a  com- 
pany, he,  by  theferenity  of  his  looks,  and  compofure 
cf  his   countenance,  endeavoured  to  make  them  un- 
derftand  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear.     In  effeft,  af- 
ter fome  minutes  further  converfation,  Popillius  kiffed 
the  Dittator's  hand,  and  retired,  and  Csfar  came  into 
the  Senate. 
Suet.  Caef.      AH  the   Senators  rofe  from  their  feats  to  receive 
pt't  Cief  ^"'"^»  ^"*^^  ^^^  Confpirators  furrounded  him,  and  con- 
&Brut.  '  dufted  him  to  the  curule  chair;  whilft  two  of  them, 
pecimus  and  Trebonius,    flopped   Anthony    at  the 
door  of  the  hall,  amufing  him  with  fome  fictitious 
flory  of  their  own  invention.  Tillius  Cimber  appeared 
at  the  head  of  thofe  who  encircled  Csefar,  pretending 
to  foilicit  that  his   brother,  who  was   in  exile,  might 
have  liberty  to   return*  to  Rome  :  and  all  the  reft  fe- 
condcd  him  v.'ith  great  carneftnefs,  and  took  hold  of 
C^efar's  hands,  under  pretence  of  kifling  them,    in 
,       order  to  excite  his  compaflion.     The  Didator,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  prevailed  on,  and  perceiving  him- 
fclf  crowded,  endeavoured  to  rife.     Whereupon_ Cim- 
ber laid  hold  of  his  robe  with  both  his  hands  and 
ftripped  it  from  his   fl-joulders,  which  was  the  fignal 
agreed  on  :  and  as  Casfar  was  faying,  "  This  is  not 
*»  ading   like    fuppliants  -,    this    is  open  violence ;" 
Cafca,  who  was  behind  his  chair,  ftabbed  him  in  the 
flioulder  •,  though  very   fiightly,  his   hand  trembling, 
in  the  beginning  of  fo  hardy  an  enterprife.     Casfar 
turned  about,  and  perceiving  Cafca,  "  Wretch,"  faid 
he,  *'  what  are  your  defigns .?"  and  at  the  fame  tim^ 
wovinded  him  in  the  arm  wifh  the  ftile  of  ^  tablet  he 
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had  in  his  hand.  Cafca  immediately  called  to  his  AR- 70S 
brother,  in  Greek,  to  come  to  his  alTiilance.  Then 
all  the  Confpirators  drew  their  daggers,  and  Cseiar, 
in  endeavouring  to  get  from  them,  received  a  fecond 
wound  in  the  breall,  which  after  his  death  was 
judged  by  the  phyficians  to  be  the  only  mortal  one, 
of  all  that  were  given  him.  NotVv'ithftanding  his  lofs 
of  blood,  and  the  uplifted  daggers  which  threatened 
his  immediate  deftrudion,  he  did  not  give  himfelf  up 
to  any  mean  fear,  but  flood  undaunted,  like  a  lion, 
in  the  midft  of  the  hunters.  Some  fay  that  he  did  not 
fpeak  a  fingle  word.  But  others  alTert,  that  when  he 
perceived  Brutus  coming  up  to  him  with  a  drawn 
dagger  in  his  hand,  he  thus  tenderly  reproached  him  : 
'*'  What  then,  my  fon,  are  you  alfo  of  the  number  ?'*  - 
And  immediately  after,  covering  his  head,  and 
fpreading  his  robe  before  him,  in  order  to  fall  with 
the  greater  decency,  he  fubmitted  to  be  murthered, 
without  making  any  refiftance.  They  were  all  defi- 
rous  of  Iharing  in  the  honour  of  the  action  -,  and  even 
after  he  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  their  refentment 
continued  fo  ftrong,  that  they  had  no  regard  to  their 
own  fafety ;  as  appears  by  Brutus,  who  received  a 
wound  in  the  hand. 

Casfar  received  three  and  tv/enty  wounds,  and  fell 
before  Pompey's  ftatue.  Whether  this  circumftance 
was  entirely  accidental,  or  that  his  murtherers  had 
purpofely  dragged  him  there-,  it,  however,  did  not 
pafs  unobferved  -,  and  all  who  had  any  regard  for  Pom- 
pey's memory,  took  a  pleafure  to  imagme  him,  as  it  ' 
were,_a  witnels  of  the  revenge  taken  on  his  enemy, 
who  was  murthered  at  his  very  feet. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Caffius,  who  was  an  Epicu- 
rean, and  ccnfequently  believed  the  foul  to  be  mor- 
tal, yet  in  order  to  encourage  himfelf  to  the  adticn, 
addrefled  his  looks  to  the  ftatue,  and  as  it  were  in- 
voked Pompey,  as  frill  capable  of  interelting  himfelf 
in  the  tranfaflions  of  this  world.  Natural  affeclion, 
at  that  inftant  of  enthuhafm,  had  got  the  better  of 
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A.R.  7oS- rene^lion,  and  made  him  forget  his  profefied  prin- 
^44.^*   ciples. 

Csefar's  murder,  at  the  time  it  happened,  occa- 
fioned  a  diverfity  of  opinions  ;  fome  confidering  it  as 
an  heroic  a6tion,  and  others  efteeming  it  an  unpar- 
donable crime.  And  this  divifion  of  fentiment  in  fome 
meaiure  fubfiils  to  this  very  day  ;  Caefar's  many  good 
qualities  infpiring  many  with  a  refentment  to  his 
murtherers  •,  at  the  fame  time  that  thofe,  who  profefs 
themfelves  enemies  to  injufrice,  oppreffion,  and  an 
unlimited  ambitioD,_^%rq  in^li^ed  to  applaud  Brutus 
for  what  he  did.  .  ,,.,-.;„,,  .j.^!?  '.•-- 

This  whole  affair  feems  to  turn  on  two  queftions. 
Whether  Csiar  deierved  death  •,  and  whether  thofe 
who  killed  him  had  a  right  fo  to  do. 

As  to  the  firft,  I  find  no  difficulty.  There  is  a 
wide  difference  between  parts,  and  virtue.  Never 
man  pof-rffed  all  the  qualities  which  conftitute  the 
hero,  in  a  higher  degree  than  C^far :  but  never  man 
made  a  greater  abufe  of  them.  If  it  may  be  allowed, 
that  whoever  by  violence  fubverts  the  government 
uncicr  which  he  happens  to  be  born,  deferves  death  ; 
if,  in  a  Monarchy,  the  fubje^l  who  dethrones  his 
King,  merits  the  ieverefc  punifhment ;  can  it  be  doubt- 
ed, that  in  a  Republic,  the  citizen  who  appropriates 
to  his  own  ufe  the  authority  of  the  flate,  is  an  Ulurper 
and  a  Tyrant,  and  ought  to  forfeit  his  life,  for  daring 
tc)  violate  the  lav/s  ?  Had  it  been  pofiible  to  impeach 
Csefar,  and  let  him  fairly  take  his  trial,  I  cannot  think 
any  one  would  have  beamed  the  judges  for  condemn- 
ing him. 

But  becaufe  a  man  deferves  death,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  every  one  indifferently  has  a  right  to  kill  him. 
No  criminal  is  punifhable  but  by  the  proper  ma- 
gifirate,  and  his  power  is  limited  by  the  lav/s.  To 
permit  every  private  perlon  to  kill  a  man  becaufe  he 
thought  him  a  tyrant,  would  be  putting  a  fword  ia 
the  hands  of  fanatic  fury,  to  the  deftrudion  of  Princes, 
whole  right  of  inheritar^ce^.^pd  perhaps,  thcifcrv ices 
'"""' J  .■ija3a:>li  .wiii  '.ijlbv  fivv;..     they 
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they  had  done  their  country,  would  be  no  prote6lion  A.R.  70S 
againft  an  infuk  on  their  lives.  The  many  fatal  ex-  °^^  * 
amples  our  hiftory  furnifhes  of  this  horrid  bigotry 
will  be  ever  recent  in  our  memories.  The  light  of 
reafon  alone,  independent  of  Chrillian  morality,  which 
from  its  firft  inftitution  has  been  averfe  to  all  efFufion 
of  blood  ;  I  fay,  reafon  alone  feems  to  me  fufficient 
to  condemn  all  tyrannicide,  notwithftanding  the  pagan 
antiquity  efteemed  it  meritorious.  Brutus  therefore 
was  culpable  for  having  arrogated  a  power  which  only 
belonged  to  the  Republic  and  its  laws.  He  punifhed 
a  criminal,  unordered  and  unimpowered,  and  confe- 
quently.  To  far  from  being  efteemed  the  lawful  aven- 
ger of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  he  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered  no  better  than  an  homicide. 

We  may  further  add,  from  Seneca,  "  that  his  ac- 
tion *  was  no  lefs  imprudent  than  unjuftifiable,  and 
that  at  the  very  time  he  engaged  in  it,  there  was  an 
utter  impofTibility,  as  affairs  were  then  circumftanced, 
that  his  hopes  fhould  fucceed.  For  what  grounds 
had  he  to  expefl  the  reftoration  of  liberty,  in  a  city, 
where  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  lubjedion  on  the 
other,  equally  found  their  advantage }  or  to  imagine 
that  the  Republic  would  refume  its  ancient  form  of 
government,  when  its  members  had  no  longer  any  re- 
mains of  their  original  probity  }  or  laftly,  that  any 
regard  fhould  be  paid  to  equity  and  the  laws,  in  a 
country  where  he  had  feen  fo  many  thoufand  men 
embroiled,  not  to  repel  flavery,  but  for  the  choice  of 
a  mailer  ?  He  either  very  little  underftood  human 
nature,  or  was  very  little  acquainted  with  the  hiftory 
of  his  own  country,  not  to  perceive  that  from  the 
afhes  of  one  tyrant,  another  would  fpring  up  ;  and 

•  Brutus  in  hac  re  videtur  veliementer  erraffe .  .  ,  qui  ibi  fperavlt 
libertatem  futuram,  ubi  tarn  magnum  prsemium  erat  &  imperandi  Sc 
ferviendi ;  aut  exiftimavit  civitatem  in  priorem  formam  pofle  revo- 
cari,  amiflis  priflinis  moribus  ;  futuramque  ibi  3cqualitatem  civilis  ju- 
ris, &  ftaturas  fuo  loco  leges,  ubi  viderat  tot  millia  hominum  pugnan- 
tia,  non  an  fervirein,  fed  utri.  Quanta  vero  ilium  aut  rerum  naturse, 
apt  urbis  f^a  tenuit  oblivio,  qui  uno  interempto,  defutwum  credidit 
alium  qui  idem  vellet  ?  Sen,  de  Benef.  II,  ao, 
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^:^- 70S -that  the  greateft  happinefs  which  could  bcfal  Rome> 
."^^  "  would  be  to  have  fo  mild  and  merciful  a  Rafter  as 
Csefar."  The  fubfequent  events  are  but  too  ftrong  a 
proof  of  what  has  been  here  obferved  •,  and  we  fhall 
find,  that  till  the  Empire  was  thoroughly  fettled, 
Rome  underwent  fo  many  calamities,  that  it  never 
enjoyed  fo  great  tranquillity  as  when  under  Csefar's 
dominion. 

He  himfelf  had  foretold  as  much  ;  and  as  he  often 
difcourfed  on  the  dangers  to  which  his  life  was  expofed, 
Suetonius  *  relates  that  he  frequently  faid,  that  his 
fafety  v^as  not  of  fo  great  importance  to  him,  as  to  the 
Republic.  That  for  his  own  particular,  he  had  ac- 
quired glory  and  power,  fufficient :  but,  if  any  acci- 
dent fhould  happen  to  him,  the  Republic  would  in- 
ftantly  lofe  all  its  tranquillity,  and  be  more  fatally  in- 
volved in  civil  wars  than  ever. 

Casfar  was  killed  in  the  fifty-fixth  year  of  his  age, 
and  he  was  forty  years  old  when  he  began  the  conqueft 
of  Gaul :  So  that  the  great  aflions  which  have  im- 
mortalifed  his  name,  and  the  proofs  which  he  has 
given  of  a  genius  and  capacity  more  than  human,  are 
comprifed  in  the  fpace  of  about  fourteen  years.  He 
was  born  to  command  mankind,  if  great  qualities 
were  alone  fufficient,  and  fuperior  to  right.  Had  his 
birth  or  a  regular  election  placed  him  on  the  throne, 
he  were  an  example  to  be  imitated  by  all  Sovereigns. 
But  his  private  condud  would  be  a  very  bad  model ; 
his  whole  life  being  a  continued  fcene  of  rapine  and  ex- 
tortion, luxury  and  profufion,  and  a  devotion  to  all 
kinds  of  fcandalous  debaucheries. 

*  Fenint  dlcere  folitum,  non  tarn  fua,  quam  Reipublicae  interefle 
\lt  Talvus  eiret.  Se  jamprideiii  potentias  glori-,i;que  abiuide  adeptum  : 
Kempublicam,  fi  quid  fibi  eveniret,  neque  quietam  i'cre,  &  aliquant<| 
jletchore  contiitione  civilia  bella  fubituram.    Suet.  Ca:l".  86. 
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SECT.     III. 

dejar^s  death  occafions  a  great  conjlernation  in  the  Senate 
and  among  the  people.  The  Confprators  take  pojfejjion 
of  the  Capitol.  They  are  favoured  by  the  Senate.  A 
conjiderable  body  of  the  people  and  the  foldiery  declare  for 
Anthony  and  Lepidus,  the  chiefs  of  the  contrary  party. 
Brutus  endeavours  to  appeafe  the  people,  and  treats  with 
Anthony.  The  Senate  meets,  and  decrees  that  Cafafs 
death  fhall  pafs  unrevenged,  but  that  his  a5is  fhall  be 
confirmed.  His  will  is  to  take  place,  and  his  funeral  is 
crdered  to  be  celebrated  with  all  imaginable  honours^ 
Reconciliation  between  Brutus  and  Anthony  The  Go- 
vernments  of  the  "provinces  conferred  on  the  principal 
Confpirators.  C^fafs  will  opened.  The  people's  af- 
fection towards  him  revives.  His  funeral.  Anthony 
fpeaks  his  funeral  oration.  Ihe  peopWs  refentment  to 
the  Confpirators.  Helvius  Cinna  is  mijlaken  for  the 
ether  Cinna,  C^efafs  enemy,  and  torn  to  pieces.  An- 
thony endeavours  to  regain  the  Senate.  He  procures  a 
decree  to  prevent  any  ahufe  being  made  of  C^far's  me- 
morandums or  papers.  AboUfhes  the  Di^atorfhip.  Puts 
the  pretended  Marius  to  death,  who  excited  the  people 
to  mutiny.  Affifts  the  re-efiahlijhment  of  Sextus  Pom- 
peius.  The  Senate  grants  him  a  guard,  which  he  ex- 
tends to  fix  thoufand  men.  He  vends  forged  a£ls,  pub- 
lifhed  in  C<efar^s  name,  and,  by  that  and  other  means, 
amaffes  immenfe  fums  of  money.  Brutus  is  in  want  of 
troops  and  money.  The  proje^  of  a  military  cheft  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Confpirators  fails  by  Atticus's  refiifal. 
They  endeavour  tojirengthen  their  party  in  the  provinces. 
The  Confpirators  quit  Rome.  Anthony  takes  their  Go- 
vernments from  them  ;  gives  Syria  to  Dolabella,  and 
takes  Macedonia  for  himfelf^  0£iavius's  arrival  at 
Upme  difconcerts  his  fch ernes. 


SUCH 
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A.R.  708.  ^XJCH  was  the  horror  and  confternation  of  the 
K_y  Senate,  during  the  execution  of  the  Confpirators 


Suet.'csef.  defign  on  Casfar,  that  it  continued  filent  and  motion-, 


vV  ^c^i"  ^"^^ »    ^^^   ^^^   there   one   among  them  who  eithei 
&Brat.  k  thought  of  fccuring  his  own  fafety  by  flight,  or  of  af-J 
Anton,      fifting  the  Di6lator  :  But  as  foon  as  Czefar  was  killedij 
Gmfn.  when  Brutus  brandifhing  his  bloody  poignard  in  thej 
i>io.  1.       air,  attempted  to  harangue  the  company,  and  parti- 
"^^^*       cularly  addrefled  himfelf  to  Cicero,    they   inftantlj 
broke  up   in   the  utmoft  confufion  :  they  made   the^j 
ihorteft  way  to  the  doors  ;  they  eagerly  prefifed  which] 
fhould  get  out  the  firft :  they  fled  without  being  pur-j 
fued.     For  it  had  been  agreed  by  the  Confpirators  ir 
council  that  no  one  fliould  be  killed  but  the  oppreflToi 
of  the  Republic,  and  that  all  the  citizens  fhould  hi 
fummoned  to  liberty.     Anthony  and  Lepidus,  whc 
judged  they  had  moft  to  fear  from  their  known  friend- 
ihip  and  intimacy  with  the  Dictator,  took  fhelter  it 
the  neighbourhood;  from  whence,  the  firfl:  havin^ 
laid  afide  all  confular  marks,  retreated  to  his  owi 
houfe,  which  he  immediately  put  in  a  ftate  of  defence 
the  other  went  to  Tiber-ifland,  where  there  happenec 
to   be  a  legion,  which   he  marched  into  the  field   oi 
Mars.     In  an  inftant  the  news  of  Casfar's  death  fpread 
itfelf  through  the  city,  and  occafioned  the  utmofl:  con- 
fufion :  All  the  fliops  were  immediately  fhut :  many 
took  to  their  arms,  and  hoping  to  turn  the   prefent 
troubles  to  their  own  advantage,  as  there  are  never 
wanting  fuch  on  the  like  occafions,  began  to  plunder 
and  commit  all  forts  of  outrage  :  fo  far  as  to  wound, 
and  even  kill  fome  of  the  Senators.     The  Confpira- 
tors did  not  think  it  proper  to  increafe  the  dilbrder, 
by  putting  in  execution  what  they  had  at  firft  in- 
tended in  relation  to  C^efar's  body,  which  was  to  drag 
it  to  the   Tiber.     They   contented  themfelves  with 
leaving  it  expofed  to  the  view  of  an  infinite  crowd  of 
people,  whofe  curiofity  brought  them  to  fee  it :  and 
after  a  certain  time  the  body  of  this  man,  who  a  mo- 
ment before  made  the  whole  univcrfe  tremble,  was 

taken 
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taken  up  by  three  flaves,  being  all  that  remained  of  A.  R.  70S. 
his  numerous  retinue,  and  put  into  his  litter ;  but  with  '^°'^*  ^' 
{o  little  decency,  that  all  the  way  to  his  houle  his 
arm  hung  out  at  the  litter  door. 

Brutus  and  his  friends,  being  thus  deferred  by  the 
Senate,  endeavoured  by  themielves  to  appeafe  and 
gain  the  multitude.  They  marched  out  of  the  Se- 
nate-houfe  in  great  order  towards  the  Forum,  their 
left  arms  folded  in  their  robe,  and  in  their  right 
hands  holding  the  bloody  dagger-,  and. they  cauic^d  a 
cap  to  be  carried  before  them  at  the  end  of  a  lance, 
as  an  emblem  of  liberty.  They  advifed  all  they  met 
to  be  under  no  apprehenfions,  but  to  ihink  of  enjoy- 
ing the  liberty  they  had  juft  procured  them.  Their 
decent  behaviour  and  their  peaceable  difcourfe  in  fome 
meafure  produced  a  calm.  But  Brutus  did  not  think 
it  fafe,  abfolutely  to  confide  in  the  then  prefent  difpo- 
fition  of  the  people  :  he  rather  chofe  to  retire  with  his 
affociates  to  the  Capitol,  under  pretence  of  returning 
thanks  to  Jupiter,  and  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
place  through  the  aiTiftancc  of  Decimus's  Gladiators. 
There  were  fome  who  in  their  march  joined  the  Con- 
fpirators,  being  defirous  to  be  thought  of  their  num- 
ber. But  no  body  was  fo  far  deceived  by  them  :  and 
without  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  vanity,  they  paid- 
dearly  for  it  in  the  end  -,  being  comprifed,  by  Csfar's 
avengers,  in  the  penalty  of  an  adion,  which  the  pub- 
lic would  never  allow  them  the  honour  of  having 
committed. 

Cicero  was  for  having  the  Praetors  convene  the  Se-  cic.  ad 
nate  to  the  Capitol :  and  the  advice  was  good.    That  ^tt.  xiv. 
auguil  alTembly  almoft  generally  detefted  Csefar,  by  '*' 
whom  they  had  been  fo  frequently  degraded.     They 
in  their  hearts  wifhed  well  to  his  murtherers,  and  it 
was  only  their  fear  and  furprize  which  had  prevented  ■ 
their  declaring  for  them   at  firft.     As  foon   as  that 
fubfided,  had  they  been  afiembled,  they  had  certainly 
taken  the  moft  advantageous  meafures  for  Brutus's 
caufe,  and  in  which  they  themfelves  were  no  lefs  in- 
terefted.     Perhaps,  from  the  circumftances,  Cicero's 

advice 
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A.R.  70S.  advice  was  at  that  time  impradicable  ;    if  {o,    the 
Ant.  c.  crreater  the  Confpirators  misfortune.     But  if  it  were 
**'      poflible,  how  great  was   their   imprudence  to  let  flip 
fo  favourable  an  opportunity  ! 

However,  there  were  fome  Senators  who  came  to 
confer  with  them  at  the  Capitol,  and  particularly  Do- 
labella,  who  claimed  the  Confulihip  from  Csfar's 
death.  He  was  to  have  entered  into  that  office,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  upon  the  Didator's  fetting 
out  for  the  Parthian  war.  As  the  place  became  va- 
cant by  Csefar's  death,  Dolabella  thought  he  had  a 
ri-^ht  to  the  fafces  :  and  I  do  not  fee  any  thing  to  the 
contrary.  But  it  certainly  very  ill  became  him  to  de- 
clare againfl:  his  benefador's  memory  :  the  more  fo, 
as  his  motive  was  not  any  zeal  for  liberty,  but  the 
mere  effeft  of  am.bition,  and  a  conformity  to  the  times. 
Nor  was  he  long  ftaunch  to  his  new  party :  for  after 
fome  fteps  taken  for  their  fupport,  the  wind  happen- 
ins  to  change,  he  veered  about,  and  became  their 
itioft  bitter  enemy. 

Though  Brutus  and  his  friends  were  fupported  by- 
all  the  confiderable  perfons  in  Rome  ;  yet  it  did  not 
prevent  the  oppofite  party's  becoming  confiderable. 
Anthony  and  Lepidus,  who  undertook  to  revenge 
Cififar's  death,  or  rather  under  that  pretence  concealed 
their  ambitious  and  tyrannical  defigns,  were  fupported 
by  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  by  all  the  military 
force  in  the  city.  Luckily  for  Brutus,  their  number 
was  not  confiderable,  Befides,  Anthony  had  another 
very  great  advantage,  in  having  fecured  Csefar's  pa- 
pers  and  cffeds,  which  had  been  delivered  to  him  by 
Calphurnia.  As  both  parties  flood  in  fear  of  each 
other,  and  moreover  as  the  Chief  of  the  party  which 
at  that  time  appeared  the  Itrongefl,  from  his  natural 
mildnefs  and  moderation,  had  his  whole  thoughts 
turned  on  peace,  the  bufmefs  foon  became  a  matter  of 
negotiation :  and  Brutus  employed  the  very  day  of 
Gctfar's  death  and  the  following,  to  endeavour  to  gain 
Anthony  and  the  multitude. 

Being 
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Being  furrounded  by  a  great  number  of  citizens  in  A.R.  708-. 
the  Capitol,  he  harangued  them  with  that  fund  of  "^^ 
good  fenfe  and  of  virtuous  maxims,  fo  natural  to  him; 
but  not  with  fo  much  force  and  vehemence  as  Cicero 
could  have  wifhed.  However,  his  difcourfe  had  fo 
much  fuccefs,  that  he  ventured  to  come  down  from 
the  Capitol,  accompanied  by  Caffius.  He  mounted  Ck.  ad 
the  Roftra  ;  addreffed  the  people  in  general,  and  was  ^"''^* 
heard  with  filcnce  and  rel'ped.  But  the  Prater  L. 
Cornelius  Cinna  fpoilt  every  thing  by  his  extravagance 
and  want  of  decency.  He  railed  againft  Ca^far  in  a 
moft  outrageous  manner :  and  went  fo  far  as  to  ilrip 
himfelf  of  his  ornaments  of  office,  which  he  faid  he 
had  received  from  a  Tyrant,  in  breach  of  th6  laws. 
But  the  people,  who  had  a  veneration  for  Casfar's 
memory,  expreffed  their  indignation  by  their  fhouts 
and  menaces  to  Cinna.  This  accident  intimidated 
Brutus,  and  he  immediately  returned  to  the  Capitol. 
He  was  even  under  apprehenfions  of  being  befieged 
there  :  and  as  a  great  many  perfons  of  diftindion  had 
followed  him,  in  order  to  aflill  him  with  their  advice, 
and  to  (hew  their  afFedion  towards  him,  he  took 
care,  from  that  fpirit  of  equity  which  influenced  all 
his  aftions,  to  difmifs  them  ;  not  being  willing  to  in- 
volve thole  in  any  danger,  who  had  had  no  lliare  in 
the  tranfadlion  which  might  pofiibly  prove  fatal  to 
him. 

However,  he  ftill  negotiated  with  Anthony  by  the  cic.  PhH. 
mediation  of  fome  perfons  of  confular  dignity,  and  ^^*  ^9- 
by  their  means  various  meifages  paifed  between  them. 
But  Cicero  would  by  no  means  be  engaged  in  it.  He 
even  advifed  the  negotiators  not  to  truft  Anthony, 
who,  as  long  as  he  was  under  any  apprehenfions, 
would  promife  every  thing,  but  would  refume  his 
ufual  charafter  as  foon  as  the  danger  was  over.  How- 
ever, it  v/as  agreed  that  both  parties  Ihould  fubmit  to 
the  decifion  of  the  Senate,  which  was  to  be  aflfembled 
the  next  day,  the  17th  of  March,  in  the  temple  of 
the  Goddefs  Terra.  The  Confpirators  were  fenfible 
how  well  the  Senate  was  affeded  to  them,  and  for 

that 
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A.  R.  708- that  reafon  they  fubmitted  to  its  determination  with 
™V.  *  no  lefs  joy  than  confidence.  But  Anthony  polled  fol- 
diers  at  all  the  avenues  of  the  Temple,  who,  under 
pretence  of  fecuring  the  quiet  of  the  afiembly,  em- 
powered him  to  influence  and  govern  it  pretty  near  to 
his  wi(h. 

The  lirfl;  thing  to  be  confidered  was,  what  treat- 
ment Caefar's  Murtherers  were  to  have.  As  foon  as 
the  debate  began,  the  whole  Senate  was  in  confufion. 
The  importance  of  the  fubjecl,  the  warmth  with 
which  it  was  difcufled,  add  to  this  the  uncommon  fa- 
tisfaclion  of  delivering  their  opinion  with  freedom  af- 
ter four  years  reftraint,  all  thefe  caufes  produced  a 
great  diverfity  of  fentiments.     Some  (among  whom 

Suet.  Tib.  was  Ti.  Nero,  the  huiband  of  Li  via  and  father  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius)  were  of  opinion  that  Brutus  and 
his  affociates  ought  to  receive  honours  and  rewards. 
Others,  without  taking  notice  of  any  rewards,  which 
was  what  the  very  Confpirators  did  not  expedl,  re- 
turned them  folemn  and  public  thanks.  And  the 
lead  favourable  were  for  granting  them  impunity. 
But  there  were  fome  who  obferved,  that  before  any 
thing  could  be  determined  relating  to  the  Confpira- 
tors, it  was  neceflary  previoufly  to  examine  into  Cs- 
far's  charader  and  memory,  becaufe  the  treatment 
which  his  Murtherers  were  to  receive  depended  on 
what  idea  they  might  have  of  him.  The  drift  of  this 
argument  was  to  have  Csefar  declared  a  Tyrant :  and 
Anthony,  who  perceived  their  defign,  and  found  that 
the  majority  were  llrongly  difpofed  fo  to  do,  ingeni- 
oully  ftarted  an  objedtiojn  which  had  never  been 
thought  on,  and  which  nevcrthelefs  was  o^dvjous. 

He  reprefented  that  if  Crefar  was  declared  Tyrant, 
it  was  neceffary  that  all  his  ads  and  ordmances  Ihould 
be  repealed :  which  was  impradicable,  becaufe  thofe 
ads  affeding  the  whole  Empire,  the  inevitable  con- 
fequence  of  their  abrogation  would.be  an  univerfal 
confufion.  "  But  without  extending  our  views  fo  far, 
"  added  he,  let  us  begin  by  fettling  one  fingle  article. 
'«  All  of  tis,  who  are  the  leading  men  of  the  Senate, 
-  ,    .  .       «'  have 
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"  have  received  favours  from  Ccefar  :  and  it  is  to  him  A.  K.708. 
"  we  are  indebted  for  the  dignities  and  e^mployments  ^"^\^* 
"  we  have  had,  now  have,  or  hope  ihortly  to  enjoy.  In 
"  what  manner  lliall  we  adjuft  this  point  ?" 

This  refleftion  of  Anthony  totally  changed  the  face 
of  affairs.  The  fubje6l  of  their  debate  appeared  in  a 
new  light  -,  and  thofe  who  imagined  they  were  only  to 
pafs  their  judgment  on  Csefar,  perceiving  that  their 
own  perfonal  intereft  was  no  kfs  concerned,  grew 
more  moderate  in  their  refentment.  There  were 
many  of  them  whofe  nomination  had  by  no  means 
been  regular,  and  for  whofe  fervice  the  Diclator's 
pov/er  had  fupplied  the  legal  qualihcations.  For  in- 
llance,  Dolabella  had  been  made  Conful,  without  be- 
ing either  of  the  proper  age,  or  having  pafTed  the 
Prastorfhip.     And  he  and  all  who  were   in  the  like  ' 

circumftances  were  apprehenfive  of  the  rifl<  they  run 
of  feeing  themfelves  facrificed.  It  was  to  no  purpofe 
that  the  zealots  obferved  to  them,  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  flrip  them  of  their  polls,  but  only  to 
confirm  them  therein  by  a  legal  authority.  In  vain 
did  fome  who  were  adually  interefled  fet  them  the 
example,  and  declared  themfelves  willing  to  refign 
any  favours  they  had  received  from  the  Diflator ;  in 
hopes  of  lofing  nothing  by  fuch  a  refignation.  The 
far  greater  number  were  for  running  no  hazards,  nor 
for  rifking  the  certain  advantages  they  then  pofTefied, 
on  the  uncertain  events  of  popular  votes. 

This  altercation  lafted  a  long  time  ;  and  while  the 
Senate  was  thus  employejil,  Anthony  and  Lepidus, 
if  we  may  credit  Appian,  left  the  houfe,  to  try  how 
far  they  might  rely  on  the  mob  which  was  affembied, 
in  the  Forum.  But  finding  them  divided,  and  that 
the  peaceable  party  feemed  to  counterbalance  the  party 
which  was  for  revenging  Caefar's  death,  Anthony  de- 
termined to  give  up  fomething  for  the  prefent,  and 
wait  a  more  favourable  occafion. 

He  therefore  refumed  his  difcourfe,  and   adyi-led 

the  Senators  to  refie(5t,  from   the  difficulty  they  met 

with  to  fettle  one  fino;le  point,  what  would,  be  the 

VuL.  i:v  ■  B  b  confu- 
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A.R.  roS-confiifion  they  would  caufe  in  the   Empire,  if  they 

44 


'^''    '  pretended  to  repeal  all  C^far's  ads.     He  particularly 


infilled  on  the  hazard  they  run  in  relation  to  the  ve- 
terans, fome  of  whom  already  compofed  powerful  co- 
lonies, where  they  had  been  incorporated ;  and  the 
reft,  who  no  lefs  expelled  to  be  recompenfed,  made 
a  great  clamour  in  Rome,  and  had  the  preceding 
night  been  at  all  the  Senators  houfes,  threatening 
their  deflrudion  if  they  were  not  ihortly  provided  for 
and  fettled.  He  defired  to  know  if  common  pru- 
dence would  allow  them  to  undertake  in  the  face  of 
thofe  old  warriors,  whofe  affedion  to  Casfar  was  fo 
well  known,  ignominioufly  to  drag  his  body  to  the 
river,  which  muft  be  done  if  he  was  declared  Tyrant. 
And  concluded,  that  fmce  for  the  fake  of  public  tran- 
quillity all  thoughts  muft  be  laid  afide  of  revenging 
his  death,  that  fame  confideration  obliged  them  to 
ratify  all  his  acls. 

This  medium,  which  feemed  to  unite  all  their  in- 
terefts,  was  generally  appi^oved.  Each  party  ob- 
tained in  fome  meafure  v/hat  they  wanted  ;  and  were 
apprehenfive,  by  infifting  on  more,  to  lofe  the  whole. 
Anthony  perceived  the  Senate  too  much  inclined  to 
favour  the  Confpirators  to  think  of  compelling  them 
to  do  any  thing  to  their  prejudice  :  and  the  Senate 
having  no  troops  at  hand,  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
force  Anthony  to  defert  Csefar's  memory.  This  was 
the  inducement  to  a  coalition,  which  was  fure  of  fub- 
fifting  no  longer  than  while  each  party  ftood  in  fear 
of  the  other.  Plancus,  who  was  in  nomination  for 
the  Confulftiip  for  the  third  year  after  that  which  we 
are  now  treating  of,  fupported  Anthony's  opinion. 
cic.Phil.  And  Cicero  was  alfo  of  the  fame  way  of  thinking, 
^'  '•  and  fet  it  off  with  all  the  graces  of  his  eloquence ; 

citing  the  example  of  the  Athenians,  who  on  quitting 
a  painful  fervitude,  had  found  no  other  remedy  fpr 
Mil /^.vumtt- their  misfortunes,  than  to  order,  that  no  refentment 
"•"•  Hiould  be  taken  of  what  was  paiTed.     Conformable  to 

this  was   the  Senate's   decree,  who  unanimoufly  re- 
folved,  that  there  ftiould  be  no  enquiry  made  into  Cx- 

far's. 
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far's  death,  and  that  his  acls  fhould  be  confirmed.  A.  R. 79?. 
It  is  true,  the  Conipirators  friends  procured  this  4!,^'* - 
claufe  to  be  added,  that  this  confirmation  was  granted 
for  th'e  fake  of  the  public  utility  :  which  implied,  that 
in  their  own  opinion  Cccfar's  afts  were  null  and  inva- 
lid. But  Anthony  having  the  efientiai  of  what  he  de- 
fired,  would  not  litigate  a  point  which  he  knew  well 
enough  did  not  affedl  him.  They  alfo  inferted  an  ar- 
ticle in  this  decree,  which  confirmed  the  diftribution 
of  the  lands  promifeci  to  the  veterans.  Laftly,  as 
Anthony  and  Dolabella  were  at  variance,  inlbmuch 
that  the  former  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  other  as 
his  Collegue,  they  were  intreated  to  clofe  the  public 
harmony  by  a  reconciliation  :  to  v/hich  they  con- 
fen  ted. 

Without  doubt,  this  accommodation,  which  fettled 
the  grand  affair  of  the  Confpirators,  was  not  conclud- 
ed without  the  alTiftance  of  Brutus  and  CafTius,  though 
they  were   at  that   time  in    the   Capitol.     And  I  am  q:^  ^^ 
apt  to  think,   from  the  manner  Cicero  exprelTes  him-  Att.  xiV„ 
felf  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  that  the  v/hole  had  been  *°* 
concerted  the  preceding  evening,  and  that  the  Senate 
only  ftrengthened    by  its  authority  the   treaty  which 
had  been  previoufly  drawn  up  by  the  leading  men  of 
the  two  parties.     And    I  think  the  fame  opinion  may 
be  formed  of  the  regulation  made  concerning  Cjcfar's 
will  and  funeral,  which,  hov/ever,  was  the  iubjeclof 
a  very  warm  debate. 

Fiib,  Cjefar's  father-in-law,  was  charged  with  the 
execution  of  his  will.  Several  came  to  him,  and  in- 
finuated  that  he  would  do  better  to  fupprefs  it,  and 
bury  him  privately.  But  finding  that  fair  means 
would  not  avail,  they  made  ufe  of  threats,  telling 
him  he  lliould  be  relponfible  for  fquandering  an  im- 
menfe  fum  of  money  which  properly  belonged  to  the 
Republic.  This  was  fuppofing  Ca^far  a  I'yrant,  and 
conlequently  his  eftate  and  all  his  poflcfilons  became 
an  efcheat,  and  v/ere  liable  to  confircation.  Where- 
upon Fiib  loudly  demanded  the  protecflion  of  the  Con- 
fuls.  "  What  means  this  tyranny,  faid  he,  in  thole 
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A.R.7d8.«  very  perfons,  who  pretend  to  have  freed  us  from 
■  "  a  Tyrant.  They  deny  the  laft  honours  to  an  High- 
"  prieft;  they  threaten  me  if  I  publifh  his  will  •,  and 
"  pretend  to  confifcate  his  efFeds.  Obferve  the  folly 
"  of  thefe  men  !  who  expeft  the  continuation  of  what 
"  Csfar  has  granted  to  them,  and  would  annul  the 
"  difpofitions  he  has  made  of  what  immediately  be- 
"  longed  to  himfelf.  Gentlemen,  the  manner  of 
"  Caefar's  funeral  is  entirely  in  your  own  breads,  but 
*'  his  will  is  in  my  pofleflion :  and  I  fhall  not  betray 
"  the  trull  v^hich  has  been  repofed  in  me,  unlefs  fome 
"  one  fhall  be  hardy  enough  to  fend  me  to  the  grave 
"  after  him."  It  was  impoffible,  after  having  con- 
firmed Caefar's  afts  relating  to  public  affairs,  to  deny 
him  the  free  difpofition  of  his  private  effeds ;  or  not 
to  allow  him  the  right  of  burial,  as  foon  as  he  had 
been  declared  to  be  no  Tyrant.  Befides,  the  affair 
had  been  difcuffed  with  Brutus,  who,  notwithfland- 
ing  CaiTius's  oppofition,  had  confented  to  every  thing. 
Pifo  therefore  carried  his  point.  He  was  left  at 
liberty  to  open  Caefar's  will  and  carry  it  into  execution ; 
and  the  Senate  decreed,  that  the  Diftator's  body 
Ihould  be  honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  that  is, 
authorifed  and  defrayed  by  the  flate. 

Brutus's  too  great  facility  led  him  on  this  occafion 
into  a  very  great  error,  and  made  him  ad  diredlly 
oppofite  to  his  intereft.  CafTius  was  certainly  in  the 
right  to  oppofe  Cselar's  funeral.  The  perfons  of  the 
^reateft  difcernment  among  them  were  of  the  fame 
opinion  :  and  Atticus  in  particular  flrenuoufly  infifl- 
ed,  that  the  caufe  was  ruined,  if  Caefar  received  the 
honours  of  a  funeral.  Either  Brutus  was  not  aware  of 
this  confequence,  or  judged  fo  favourably  of  An- 
thony, as  to  imagine  that  a  little  complaifance  would 
train  him  to  their  party.  A  mofl  unpardonable  im- 
prudence. For  the  cafe  was  far  different  from  that 
wherein  he  faved  Anthony,  for  fear  of  exceeding  the 
bounds  of  juflice.  And  he  certainly  now  had  as  good 
a  right  to  oppofe  Caefar's  burial,  as  to  kill  him. 

How- 
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However,  this  conduft  at  firfl  proved  advantageous  ■^•R-  7<??v 
to  him.     As  Anthony  no  longer  oppoled  him,  at  leait  '^"'..^* 
to  all  appearance,  Brutus  had  an  opportunity  of  en- 
tirely appeafing  the  people,   and  of  fatisfying  the  ve- 
terans.    After  having  cleared  himfelf,    in  a  long  ha- 
rangue, from  the  odious  imputations  of  parricide  and 
perjury,    and  after  having  promifed  Csfar's  veterans 
to  put  them  in  pofTeffion  of  all  they  could  hope  for, 
he  was  applauded  by  the  whole  affembly ;  who  de- 
clared they  thought  it  but  reafonable  that  fuch  illuf- 
trious  perfons,  endued  with   fo  much   courage  and 
patriotifm,  fhould  be  confirmed  in  their  prerogatives, 
and  reilored  to  their  dignities.     However,  they  would 
not  quit  the  Capitol  till  fureties  were  given  for  their 
fafety  :  and   the  children  of  Anthony   and  Lepidus 
were  accordingly  delivered  to  them  as  hoftages.   They 
then  came  into  the  Forum  in   the  midft  of  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people :  and  as  a  mark  of  their  perfed; 
reconciliation,  Anthony  took  Caffius  to  fup  with  him, 
and  Lepidus  did  the  fame  by  Brutus,  whofe  fifter  he 
had  married.     The  evening  was  fpent  with  great  free- 
dom, gaiety,  and  familiarity.     Only  upon  Anthony's 
jokingly  afking    Caflius,  if  he  had   iliW   a  poignard 
under  his  robe  •,    "  Yes,  replied  Caflius,  I  have,  and  dIo» 
"  a   Iharp   one,  which   I  fhall  not   fcruple   to  make 
"  ufe  of  againil:  you,    if  you  purfue  the  iteps  of  him 
«  I  have  killed." 

The  next  day  the  Senate  again  aflembled,  at  which 
the  Confpirators  v/ere  all  prelent.  Their  whole  pro- 
ceedings fhewed  a  perfed  harmony.  Anthony  re- 
ceived commendations  for  having  by  his  prudence 
and  con<iu(5l  fuppreffed  a  civil  war  in  its  infancy  :  and 
Csefar's  Murtherers  received  more  folid  advantages. 
The  principal  Provinces  of  the  Empire  were  put  into 
their  hands  :  and  whether  by  virtue  of  a  precedmg  re- 
gulation made  by  Ccefar,  or  otherwife,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Macedonia  was  conferred  on  Brutus,  that,  of  ;^.  „• 
Syria  on  Caflius,  Afia  properly  fo  called  was  given  Civ',  i.  ill. 
to  Trebonius,  and  Bithynia  to  Tillius  Cimber.  D. 
Brutus  was  confirmed  in  the  poflfefllon  of  Cifalpine 
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A.R.  7o8.Qanl,  the  neareft  Province  to  Rome,  and  garrifoned 
'  *    ■    by  good  veteran  troops,  who  had  ferved  under  C^lar. 
This  decree  for  the  diRribution  of  the  Provinces,  on 
account  of  its  confequences,  will  prove  of  very  great 
importance. 
Suet.  Cscf.      This  calm  was  of  no  longer  continuance  than  till 
23«  the  opening  of  Cccfar's  will,   which  was  done  in  An- 

thony's houfe.  Csefar  thereby  appointed  his  filters, 
fons  to  be  his  heirs,  that  is,  young  Oflavius  to  fuc- 
ceed  to  three  parts,  and  the  remaining  fourth  to  be 
divided  equally  between  Q^Podius  and  L.  Pinarius. 
And  towards  the  conclufion  of  his  will  he  adopted 
06lavius.  There  was  a  circumftance  which  pleaded 
greatly  in  his  favour,  and  flung  a  flrong  obloquy  on 
the  Confpirators,  which  was,  that  feveral  of  them  were 
thereby  appointed  the  Guardians  of  his  fon,  in  cafe  he 
fhould  have  one ;  and  to  D.  Brutus  he  had  bequeath- 
ed the  reverfion  of  his  eflate  in  default  of  his  firft  ap- 
pointed heirs. 

His  legacies  to  the  people  greatly  gained  their  af- 
feftion.  He  left  them  the  ufe  of  his  gardens  near 
the  Tiber  ;  and  bequeathed  goo  "^  Sefterces  to  every 
Citizen.  This  liberality  had  its  cffeft  with  the  mob. 
And  their  ordinary  difcourfe  was,  that  it  was  unjuft 
to  brand  Csefar  with  the  name  of  a  Tyrant  j  as  no 
mar.  had  ever  fhown  more  affection  for  his  country- 
men, or  more  concern  for  the  State. 

His  funeral,  which  was  executed  with  the  utmoft 
magnificence,  caufed  a  frefh  difturbance.  The  body 
was  expofed  in  the  middle  of  the  Roftra,  on  a  bed  of 
purple  and  gold  :  and  near  the  head,  a  Trophy  was 
erefted,  covered  with  the  robe  in  which  Caefar  was 
killed.  The  body  was  placed  in  a  kind  of  little  tem- 
ple, which  was  entirely  gilt,  and  had  been  built  on 
the  model  of  the  temple  of  Venus  Mater.  The  fu- 
neral pile  was  erecSted  in  the  field  of  Mars  ;  whither  a 
furprifmg  concourfe  of  people  of  both  fexes  and  of  all 
conditions  reforted,  to  offer  up  fomething  precious  to 

f  Two  pounds  fix  fhillings  and  eleven-pence  halfpenny. 
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be  burnt  with  the  body.    But  the  funeral  oration,  with  ^■^- 7°^- 
which  the  ceremony    began,  was,   according  to  cuf-      ^^^ 
torn,  to  be  dehvered  from  the  Roftra.     This  was  un- 
dertaken by  Anthony. 

He  acquitted  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  plainly 
indicated,  that  in  confenting  to  an  accommodation 
vv^ith  Brutus,  he  had  only  complied  with  the  nccefiity 
of  the  times.  He  begun  by  reading  the  Senate's 
decrees  which  had  conferred  all  kinds  of  honours  on 
Casfar,  and  had  declared  his  perfon  facred  and  in- 
violable. He  next  put  them  in  mind  of  the  oath 
which  they  had  all  taken,  not  only  not  to  attempt 
his  life,  but  to  defend  him  ao-ainil  all  kind  of  vio- 
lence.  He  thus  artfully  revived  in  their  breafts  their 
affedlion  tu  CsMar,  and  their  averfion  to  his  Murtherr 
ers.  As  loon  as  he  perceived  that  the  train  had  taken 
fire,  and  that  the  people  began  to  be  in  a  ferment,  he 
pufhed  things  to  an  extremity,  and  neglefted  nothing 
which  might  urge  ♦:hem  to  vengeance.  He  prefented 
to  his  audience  C^far's  bloody  robe  ;  and  as  he  unfold- 
ed it,  he  took  care  they  ihould  obferve  the  num|>er 
of  ftabs  in  it.  Laftiy,  in  order  to  prefent  them  with 
a  yet  more  affecting  iJea,  as  he  couid  not  fhe,w  them  ^ppian. 
the  body  id^lf,  which  lay  on  the  bed  of  ilate,  he  fup-  Civ. i.  11. 
plied  one  of  wax,  as  big  as  the  life,  and  wouiided  in 
the  feveral  places  where  Casfar  had  been  iiabbed.  This 
image  moved  by  fprings,  la  as  to  be  able  to  turn  any 
'  part  to  view. 

This  fight,  which  Anthony  accompanied  v/ith  the 
moR"  pathetic  lamentations,  completed  the  people's 
refentment.  it  knew  no  bounds.  Some  were  for 
burning  the  body  in  the  Chapel  of  Jupiter  Capitoli- 
nus  :  others  in  the  hall  where  C^elar  had  been  ainiiTi- 
nated.  However,  the  authority  of  the  Priells  and 
Magiftrates  prevented  thefe  exceifes,  vAVich  might 
have  been  the  ruin  of  the  fineft  and  mod  facred  edifi- 
;  ces  in  Home.  At  this  initant  two  armed  men  came 
up  to  the  bed  of  ftate,  which  had  been  brought  d(3wn 
into  the  Forum,  and  fet  fire  to  it.  In  order  to  form 
spile,  the  mob  put  in  pradice  the  fame  thing  they 
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A.R-.7o^- had -done  nine  years  before  in  relation  to  Ciodius, 
•^"^'^'  anfi  pulled  up  the  feats  of  the  judges,  the  counters- of 
the  bankers  and  fliop-keepers,  and  in  a  word  what- 
ever wood  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  They  then 
flung  into  the  fire  the  gifts  and  offerings^  and  all  the 
pompous  decorations  of  the  -funeral.  The  foldiers 
alfo  caft  in  their  arms,  and  fome  of  them  their  crowns, 
or  other  military  honours.  The  very  ladies  could  not 
refufe  to  facrifice  their  ornaments  to  C^far,  and  they 
made  their  children  to  do  the  fame.  By  this  time  the 
flame  became  fo  violent  as  to  reach  the  houfc  of  a 
perfon  of  diftindion,  named  L.  Bellienus,  which  was 
thereby  confumed  :  and  feveral  other  both  facred  and 
profane  buildings  had  run  the  fame  rifk,  had  not  the 
Confuls  prevented  it  by  a  proper  dillribution  of  troops 
in  the  Forum. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Several  were  exafperated  to  mad- 
nefs,  and  with  firebrands  in  their  hands  ran  to  the 
Confpirators  houfes,  in  order  to  burn  them.  But  as 
they  were  prepared  to  receive  them,  they  thought 
proper  to  retire,  threatening  to  return  the  next  day 
with  proper  arms. 

This  furious   zeal,    which    animated  the  populace 
:io-ainft  Cfefar's  Murtherers,  proved  fatal  to  one  of  his 
friends.     Helvius  Cinna,    that  Tribune  whom  1  have 
twice  had  occafion  to  mention,    came  but  late  to  the 
cerem.ony,  having  been  deterred  by    a  dream  he  had 
had  the  preceding  night,  and  which  had  even  given    ■ 
him  a  feverifh  diforder.     He  thought  he  faw  Ca?far, 
-who   invited    him  to  fupper,  and  upon   his  refufal, 
feized  him   by  the  hand    and  dragged   him  into  an 
abyfs.     Notwithftanding  this  dream  had  had  a  violent 
effect  on  his  mind  as  well  as  body,  yet  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  fail  paying  his  laft  devoirs  to  Caefar.    On   ' 
his    arrival,  unluckily  fomebody   called    him    by  his 
firname  of  Cinna.     Which  being  heard  by  fome  who 
did  not  know  him,  they  miftook  him  for  the  Praetor 
Cornelius  Cinna,  who  feme  few  days  before  had  de- 
claimed  indecently  againft    the    Dictator's  memory. 
He  was  immediately  furrounded  and  feized,  and  not-  * 
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%vithftanding  his  proteftations  that   he  had  no  other  A.  R.  708* 
connedion  with  Cornelius   Cinna  than  the  name,  he  ^^h^' 
was  pulled  to  pieces  on  the  fpot. 

Such  were  the  efFefts  of  the  funeral  oration  pro- 
nounced by  Anthony  in  honour  of  Csfar  ;  with 
which  he  might  have  been  fatisfied,  if  he  had  no 
other  motive  than  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  friend 
and  benefaftor.  But  as  doubtlefs  his  own  intereft  was 
what  moft  nearly  concerned  him,  perceiving  that  he 
had  thereby  incurred  the  Senate's  difpleafure,  he  re- 
folved  to  regain  that  powerful  alTembly,  whofe  afTift- 
ance  he  had  ftill  great  need  of.  For  which  purpofe  he 
did  feveral  a6ls  which  declared  him  a  zealous  Repub- 
lican, and  feemed  for  fome  time  to  have  forsrot  Csefar, 
and  to  be  entirely  taken  up  m  contriving  his  country's 
good,  and  in  the  fupport  of  liberty  and  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  public.  The  following  inftances  moft  re- 
markably evince  this  his  new  plan  of  conduft. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Csefar's  papers  and  memo- 
randums were  in  Anthony's  pofieffion.  As  he  had 
not  delivered  in  any  inventory  of  them,  it  was  in  his 
power  to  procure  the  paffing  of  any  ad  of  his  own 
contrivance,  under  the  Dictator's  authority  ;  and  the 
lav/  would  have  fupported  him,  as  Casfar's  ads  had 
been  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate.  By  this 
means  the  Conful  was  empowered  to  grant  whatever 
privileges,  immunities,  or  rewards  he  thought  pro- 
per, either  to  towns,  or  to  particular  perfons,.  It  is 
true,  he  in  procefs  of  timiC  carried  this  abufe  to  the  ut- 
moft  excefs  :  but  at  this  time,  whether  to  prevent 
any  apprehenfions  of  this  kind,  or  to  make  a  Ihew  of 
his  attention  to  the  public  good,  he  infifted,  at  the 
requeft  of  Ser.  Sulpicius,  that  a  decree  fhouid  pafs, 
importing  that  from  the  ides  of  March,  no  ordinance 
fliould  be  publifned  in  Csefar's  name,  for  grantino- 
either  exemption  or  privilege  to  any  one  whatever. 

This  firfl  ftep  was  highly  plealing  to  all  who  had 
any  regard  for  good  order  and  the  laws.  Anthony 
took  a  fecond,  which  feemed  to  prove  an  uncommon 
attentign  to   the  liberty  of  the  Republic  j  this  was 
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A.R.70S.  the  abolition  of  the  Didatorfhip.  He  referved  the 
honour  of  this  adtion  entirely  to  himfelf.  For  he  did 
not  propofe  the  affair,  as  had  been  ciiftomary,  to  the 
Senate's  deliberation,  but  he  brought  the  decree  with 
him  ready  drawn  up,  whereby  the  title  and  ofnce  of 
Didator  was  for  ever  abolillied,  with  imprecations 
againft  any  one  who  fhould  attempt  to  revive  it,  and 
a  power  for  any  citizen  to  attack  and  kill  him  with 
impunity.  This,  as  may  be  perceived,  was  indi- 
redly  calling  a  flur  on  Csefar's  memory,  and  not  only 
eftablifhing  and  confirming  the  prefent  liberty,  buc 
fecuring  it  againft  any  future  attempts. 

At  the  fame  time  he  was  no  lefs  ferviceable  to  thcj 
Senators,  in  fuppreffing,  by  a  bold  ftroke,  a  feditious- 
mob,  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  them.  The- 
Dictator's  alhes  having  been  coUedied  by  his  freed- 
men  and  depofited  in  the  fepulchre  of  his  anceitors^ 
the  people  ereded  an  altar  on  the  place  where  his> 
corpfe  had  been  burnt ;  and  near  the  altar,  a  marble 
pillar  twenty  foot  high,  with  this  infcription  :  Patri 
Patria.  There  public  wr.rlliip  was  paid  to  C^far : 
vows  and  oaths  were  coohrmed  by  a  foiemn  invoca^- 
tion  of  his  name :  and  libations  and  facrifices  were 
there  offered. 

The  mob  which  daily  affembled  in  this  place,  was 
fo  much  the  more  formidable,  as  it  was   headed  by 
man  of  a  daring  fpirit,  who  for  fome  years  had  endea- 
voured to  be  taken  notice  of,  and  to  raife  himfelf,  by 
a  grofs  impofture,  above  his  fortune.      He  was  ol 
mean  parentage,  and  named  Amatius  :  but  from  the 
refemblance  of  the  name,  he  pretended  to  be  t;he  fia- 
mous    Marius's   grandfon,  and  fon   of  him  who  was 
flain  at  Prasnefte,  and  had  been  made  Conful  when 
he  was  but  twenty  years  old.     Confequently  he  claim^ 
ed  a  relationfhip  to  the  C^fars :  and  even  during  th( 
Dictator's  life-time   he    had   been    hardy   enough   t< 
broach  his  falfity,  and   cunning  enough   to   make-ii 
fucceed  to  a  certain  point.  Infomuch  that  fome  ladie3 
related  to   Casfar,  acknowledged   him  -,  and  he   hac 
already   gained   a  great  number  of  partifans.     This 

hap- 
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pened  when  Casfar  was  engaged  in  the   laft  Spanifh-'^-^- 7°**' 
war.  _  ^  44..  ' 

Amatius  at  that  time  put  yonng  Oflavius's  pru- nIc.  Da- 
dence  to  an  hazardous  trial.  Being  informed  that  this  "*^^^' <^^ 
favourite  nephew  of  the  Di6lator  was  coming  to  Aug.* 
Rome,  he  went  as  far  as  the  Janicr.lum  to  meet  him, 
attended  by  all  his  followers,  and  demanded  to  be 
treated  and  acknowledged  as  a  relation.  0(51avius 
was  not  a  little  embarralTed.  He  knew  the  impof- 
ture,  and  was  cautious  not  to  authorife  it  by  any  adt 
which  might  Teem  an  acknov/ledgment  from  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  might  be  fome  hazard  in  deny- 
ing a  man  fo  well  attended.  He  therefore  wifely  chofe 
a  medium  :  "  Csefar,  faid  he  to  the  impoftor,  is  the 
"  head  of  our  family,  as  well  as  of  the  Empire.  You 
*'  therefore  fhould  apply  to  him,  if  you  would  be  ac- 
"  knowledged  as  a  relation.  His  decilion  will  be  ?n 
"  abfolute  order  to  me,  to  which  I  fhall  lubmit  with- 
"  out  hefitation." 

"When  Casfar  returned  to  Rome,  Amatius,  fo  far  Val.  iviax. 
from  concealing  himfelf,  had  the  infolence  in  fome  ^^-^s- 
meafure  to  vie  with  him  :  and  v/hen  the  Diftator  per- 
fnitted  the  people  to  come  and  compliment  him  in 
his  gardens,  this  wretch  placed  himfelf  under  an  ad- 
jacent arcade,  where  he  had  aimofl  as  numerous  a 
court. 

Caefar  foon  put  an  end  to  this  farce.     He  enquired 
into  the  hiftory  of  this  man,  and  being  informed   he 
was  nothing  better  than  a  farrier,  banifhed  him  Italy. 
After  Caefar's  death,  Amatius  appeared   again  in 
Rome  :  he  renewed  his  pradiices  vv^ith  the  mob ;  and 
pretending  a  zeal  to  avenge  Csefar's  death,  he  began 
already  to  threaten  his   Murtherers,  and   even  all  the 
Senators,  whom  he  flung  into   the  utmolt  confterna- 
tion.     Anthony    delivered   them    from   this    danger. 
The  pretended  Marius  was  fcized  by   his  order,  and 
ftrangled  in  prifon.  This  military  execution  was  mat- 
ter of  aftonifhment  to   the  Senate  :   but  the   benefit 
arifing  to  them  from  thence,  effaced  the  irregularity 
of  the  proceeding. 

The 
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occalion  induced  Dolabella  to  compleat  what  his  col- 
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iesue  had  beo-nn.  For  Amatius*s  death  had  not  en- 
tirely  reftored  peace  to  the  City.  The  populace, 
though  deprived  of  their  chief,  did  not  forbear  pub- 
lickly  to  pay  religious  homage  to  C^far's  memory. 
Dolabella  was  determined  to  cut  this  evil  to  the  quick: 
he  overturned  the  altar  and  pillar,  difperfed  the  mul- 
titude, and  having  feized  the  mofl  mutinous,  he 
caufcd  all  who  had  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  be  flung 
down  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  and  ordered  the  flaves  to 
be  crucified.  In  this  manner  he  fhared  with  Anthony 
the  approbation   of  the  Senate  ;  and  this  his  exploit 

Cic.  ad     ^.j^3  particularly  celebrated  by  Cicero,  his  former  fa^ 
Mt  XIV.      ,        .^  1 

ther-m-law. 

The  laft  proof  of  Anthony's  complaifance  to  the 
Senate,  at  the  time  which  immediately  fucceeded  Cse- 
far's   death,    was  the  readincfs   with   which   he  con- 
fented  to  the  re-eftablifliment  of  Sextus  Pompeius, 
■whofe  name  was  infinitely  dear  to  almoft  all  who  then' 
compofed  that  affembly.     This  unfortunate   heir  of 
fo  illuftrious  a  family  did  not  wait  his  enemy's  death 
ere  he  attempted  fomething  towards  the  re-eflablifh- 
ment  of  his  fortune.     After  having  led  for  fome  time 
a  vagabond  life,  as  I  have  mentioned,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Celtiberia,  he  made  it  his  application  to  af-' 
femble  the  fcattered  remains  of  the  battle  of  Munda  ; 
and  having  alfo  collefted  fome  other  forces,  he  no 
longer  kept  himfelf  concealed,  but  even  ventured  to 
feize  feveral  towns  in   the  open  country ;  and  not- 
■withftanding  he   was  fuccelTively  attacked   by  two  of 
Csfar's  Lieutenants,  Carrinas  and  the  famous  Pollio, 
he  made  fhift  to  defend  himfelf  againft  them  both, 
and  with  fome  advantage.     Already  his  affairs  were 
in  a  tolerable  fituation,  when  he  received  advice  that 
the  Diftator  had   been  killed   in  the  Senate.     This 
news  encreafed  his  hopes,  and  ftrengthened  his  party  : 
and  he  made  no  fcruple  to  write  to  Rome,  defiring 
leave  to  return  into  his  native  country,  and  to  be  re- 
ilored  to  his  poire0ions,s  and  that  all  the  troops  might 

be 
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be  difbanded  throughout  the  Empire.     Anthony  fe-A.R.yog. 
conded  his  pretenfions  :  except  that  inltead  of  reiloring  ^^^''  ^' 
him  his  patrimony,  a  great  part  of  which  he  himfelf  Cic  ad 
was  cither  in  poffeffion  of,    or  had  fquandered,  he  ^"'  ^-^^* 
propofed  giving  him  two  hundred  millions  of  Seller- J'^'j  ^,.^ 
ces  out  of  the  public  Treaiury,  and  moreover  to  ap- 
point him  Commodore  of  the  feas,  as  his  father  had 
formerly  been.     Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to 
the  Senate.     And  yet,  for  fome  unknown  realbn,  tlie  vdi.  u, 
affair  remained  in  fulpence,  nor  was  concluded  till  79. 
fome  months  after  by  Lepidus's  means,  who  as  Pro- 
conful  of  Citerior  Spain,  was  naturally  charged  with 
this  negotiation.     They  granted  Sextus  ail  the  terms 
propofed  by   Anthony,    and   even   more.      For   the 
equivalent  allowed  him  for  his  patrimony  amounted 
to  feven  hundred  millions  of  Selterces  :  an  immenfe  '•546S750. 
fum,  which  plainly  fhewed  that  the  Senate's  intention  ^^^-  ^'^'•* 
wias  to  arm  the  fon  of  Pompey,  and  not  fimply  to  in- '  ^^'  ^^' 
demnify  him.     Sextus   thereupon  quitted  Spain,  but 
did  not  return  to  Rome.     He  made  ufe  of  his  title  of 
Commodore  or  Super-inte^ndant  of  the  feas,  for  the 
alfembling  all  the  veflels  he  could  meet  with  in  the 
ports  of  Spain  and  France,  on  the  Mediterranean  fide  ; 
and  he  remained  fome  time  at  Marfeilles  to  fee  what 
turn  affairs  would  take.     When   heJaw  the  Trium- 
virate forming,    he  kized  on  Sicily,    where,  as   we 
Ihall  hereafter  obferve,  the  outlaws  found  the  ialeCi 
afykim. 

I  return  to  Antliony,  who  alTumed  an  ariftocratic 
and  republican  zeal,  but  who  foon  made  it  appear 
that  he  had  no  other  intereft  than  to  fatisfy  his  am- 
bition. By  all  the  a6lions  I  have  juft  given  ap  account 
of,  in  proportion  as  he  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the 
Senate,  he  forfeited  the  eileem  of  a  great  part  of  the 
multitude,  who  ftill  preferved  an  attachment  and  even 
veneration  for  C^efar's  memory.  This  ferved  Anthony 
as  a  pretence  to  be  anprehenfive  of  fome  iniult,  and  to 
apply  for  a  guard  to  protect  his  perfon  :  which  the 
Senate  had  no  Iboner  granted  him,  than  they  had 
caufe  to  repent  it.     For  the  Conful,    inflead  of  a 

euard. 
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A.  R.  joS.  guard,  formed  a  little  army,  amounting  to  about  fix 
"^■_  *  thouiand  men,  which  he  picked  out  ot  the  veterans, 
and  put  under  the  command  of  experienced  officers. 
So  that  under  pretence  of  freeing  himfelf  from  an 
inquietude,  which  w^as  little  more  than  chimerical, 
he  became  a  real  uneafmefs  to  the  too  credulous  Se- 
nators, 
cic.  Phil.  At  the  fame  tim.e  he  gained  creatures,  and  raifed 
II.  sz,  98.  immenfe  fums  by  means  of  forged  ads  which  he  ut- 
tered in  Ca:^far's  name.  And  not  regarding  the  de- 
crees which  he  himfelf  had  procured  on  this  account, 
he  every  day  produced  an  infinity  of  pretended  ordi- 
nances of  Casfar,  which  granted  immunities,  favours 
and  privileges  of  all  kinds  -,  .which  conferred  the 
right  of  Roman  citizens,  not  only  on  particular  per- 
fons,  but  on  whole  cities ;  v/hich  alienated  the  public 
revenue  ;  which  recalled  feveral  who  were  in  exile  j 
in  a  word,  which  decreed  whatever  Kings,  States, 
Citizens,  or  Strangers  could  obtain  from  Anthony 
through  their  credit,  or  could  purchafe  v/ith  their' 
money.  And  on  this  occafion  he  loft  all  fenfe  of 
ftiame.  For  having  at  his  command  one  of  Caefar's 
Secretaries  named  Faberius,  who  had  been  ufed  to 
counter-fign  thefe  kinds  of  ads,  he  only  informed 
himfelf  what  profits  were  likely  to  arife  from  the  let- 
ters which  were  applied  for:  and  the  impofture  was 
fometimes  fo  grols,  that  Csefar  was  therein  made  to 
fpcak  of  events  which  adually  happened  after  his 
death.  However,  this  kind  of  fraud  was  to  him  a 
fiut.  An-  mine  of  gold.  And  there  *  was  nothing  that  Anthony 
Cic*  Phil  ^^*  ^^^  ready  to  fell,  provided  a  buyer  offered.  So 
II.  93.  '  that  at  his  houfe  money  went  not  by  tale,  but  by 
weight.  If  therefore  you  add  one  hundred  millions 
of  Sefterces  which  Calphurnia  paid  him  immediately 
after  Ca^far's  death,  and  feven  hundred  millions  which 
the   Didator  had  depofited  in  the  Temple  of  the 

*  Nemo  ullius  rei  fult  emptor,  cui  defuerit  hie  venditor.    CiC<. 
Phil.  II.  n.  97. 

Tanti  acervi  nummorum  apud   iftum   conilruuntur,  ut  jam  appen-* 
dantujPj  non  numereiitur  pecunia).     id,  ibid, 

God- 
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Goddefs  Ops,  and  which  Anthony  feized,  fome  idea  ^-  ^-  70? 
-    ^ -         -  Ant.  c. 


may  be  formed  of  his  riches  •,  and  confequently  what 
a  power  h:  had  to  fucceed  in  whatever  he  pleafed  to 
attempt.  He  was  befides  fupported  by  his  two  bro- 
thers, one  of  whom  was  Pr^tor,  and  the  other  Tri- 
bune :  and  he  had  gained  Lepidus,  by  procuring  ^.^ 
him  the  oliice  of  Fontifex  Maximus  in  the  room  of 
Csefar. 

When  he  had  well  taken  his  meafures,  he  refolved 
to  attack  Brutus  and  CaiTius,  to  whom  he  had  till  then 
paid  a  very  great  regard.  Thefe  two  Chiefs  of  the 
Confpiracy  had  always  been  favorites  with  the  Senate; 
but  having  never  purfued  any  indireft  meafures,  and 
depending  on  the  proteftion  of  the  laws,  they  had 
taken  no  care  to  provide  themfelves  with  either  troops 
or  money.  Some  indeed  of  their  friends  thought  to 
raife  them  a  kind  of  military  cheft-,  from  a  voluntary 
affeirment  of  the  Roman  Knights.  The  thing  was 
propofed  to  Atticus,  who  on  account  of  his  riches, 
credit,  and  intimacy  with  the  principal  perfons  in  the 
Republic,  might  inconteftably  be  reckoned  in  the  firft  . 
rank  of  the  Knights.  Befides,  he  had  always  been  a 
ftaunch  friend  to  Brutus-,  and  a  ftrong  Republican. 
However,  he  refufed  entering  into  the  fcheme,  con- 
tenting himfelf  with  perfonaliy  oiferinrg  to  Brutus  i\l 
that  he  was  worth,  but  faid  he  was  determined  to  avoid 
all  appearance  of  fadtion  and  cabal :  a  very  infufHcient 
reafon  under  fuch  a  government  and  in  fuch  times  as 
he  then  lived.  Upon  Atticus's  refufal  the  affair  dropt, 
and  the  Confpirators  thereby  became  confiderable 
fufferers. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  the  author  v.'ho  mentions  this 
•faft,  here  takes  an  opportunity  of  befcowing  great 
'•encomiums  on  Atticus's  prudence  and  difcretion. 
But  the  exceiTive  admiration  with  v/hich  his  hero 
ieems  on  all  occafions  to  afted  him,  greatly  detrafts 
from  his  judgment.  For  my  ov/n  part,  I  \c&  no  ac- 
tion throughout  Atticus's  life  which  lays  him  more 
open  to  cenfure,  or  can  better  authorife  the  fufpicions 
of  a  celebrated  modern  v/riter,  who  would  have  him 

ccnfi- 
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A.R.704'Conridered  as  a  man  entirely  taken  up  with  his  own 

^,  *   intereft,  who  kept  well  with  all  parties,  and  had  no 

affedion  for  any.     However,  I   do  not  pretend   to 

J'-  condemn  Atticus,  nor  to  have  the  fame  fentiments  of 

"•  him  as  the  Abbe  de  S.  Real.     Perhaps  Corn.  Nepos 

has  not  fo  thoroughly  explained   the  circumllances  of 

the  fadl  in  difpute,  as  to  enable  us  to  form   a  true 

judgment  of  it.     He  is  certainly  an  elegant  writer, 

but  far  from  being  an  extraordinary  genius  :  and  in 

abridging  the  fa6h,  it  may  often  have  happened  that 

he  has  retrenched  more  than  he  intended. 

Be  it  how  it  will,  Brutus  and  Caflius,  who  had  no 
forces  they  could  immediately  make  ufe  of,  faw  with 
regret  the  progrefs  of  Anthony's  power,    and  were 
jealous  of  his  intentions.     They  were  alio  not  a  little 
alarmed   at  the  great  number  of  C^far's  veterans, 
•  which  came  to  Rome  from  all  parts.     They  therefore 
thought  themfelves  under  a  neceffity  of  putting  their 
party  in  a  ftate  of  defence  :  and  as  three  of  their  aflb- 
ciates  had  provinces  afTigned  them,  and  no  objeflion 
could   be  made  to  their  going  immediately  to  take 
pofTefiion  of  them  •,    to  wit,  D.  Brutus  of  Cifalpine 
Gaul,  Trebonius  of  Afia  properly  fo  called,  and  Til- 
lius  Cimber  of  Bithynia  *,   they  perfuaded  them  to  *  fet 
out  with  all  expedition,  at  the  fame  time  recommend- 
ing it  to  them  to  make  a  fufficient  provifion  of  men 
and  money, 
cic.  Phil.      But  they  were  extremely  embarrafled  in  relation  to 
ir.  31.      themfelves.     For  being  at  that  time  Prastors,  they 
were  obliged  to  refide  in  Rome,  particularly  Brutus, 
who  had  the  city-quarter  under  his  jurifdiftion,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  abfent  above  ten  days  together. 
The  Governments  of  Macedonia  and  Syria  had  been 
afligned  them,  but  not  till  after  the  expiration  of  their 
Magiilracy.     So  that  nothing  could  exceed  their  per- 
plexity.    If  they  ftaid  in  Rome,  their  lives  werq  ex- 

*  Applan  fuppofcs  them  already  fet  out,  and  fays  that  Brutus  and 
Caflius  wrote  to  them.  But  the  fubfequent  fafts,  and  the  authority  of 
Cicero  witli  refpefl  to  Trebonius  in  particular  (XIV,  ad  Att  10.) 
have  induced  rac"  to  teil  the  ftory  different, 

8  pofed 
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-  |)ofed  to  the  refentment  of  Ca^far's  foldiers.     And  on  A.R,7o8. 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  indecent,  and  irregular  ^^^"  ^' 
in  them  to  quit  ic.     Hov;ever,  they  fixed  on  the  lat- 
ter.    Anthony  juitificd  the  irregularity,  by  procuring 
Brutus  a   difpenlation  from  the  people  for  non-refi- 
dence  :  and   the  Senate   endeavoured   to  obviate  any 
reflexions  that  might  be  made  on  their  departure,  or 
rather  their  flight,  by  giving  them  a  commilTion  to, 
raife,  in  Sicily  and  Afia,  the  provifions  of  corn  necef- 
fary  for  the  city. 

They  had  fcarcely  quitted  Rome  before  Anthony 
unmaflied,  and  undertook  to  ftrip  them  of  their  go- 
vernments. As  they  were  upon  all  accounts  the  two 
beft  in  the  empire  ;  he  therein  found  a  double  ad- 
vantage, in  taking  them  from  his  adverfaries,  and  in 
bellowing  them,  according  to  his  inclinations.  How- 
ever, he  did  not  care  to  let  out  by.ading  directly  .for 
himfelf,  and  he  perfuaded  his  Collegue  to  ail^  for 
Syria,  v/hich  had  been  afTigned  to  CafTius.  On  the 
Senate's  refufal,  Dolabella,  who  expe(5ted  no  lels,  had 
recourfe  to  the  people  ;  and  with  Anthony's  alTiilance, 
who  by  virtue  of  his  authority  filenced  a  Tribune  of" 
the  contrary  party,  carried  his.  point.  This  firft  liep 
gained,  emboldened  Anthony,  who  by  the  fame  means 
procured  the  province  of  Macedonia  for  himfelf. 
However,  not  to  break  through  all  meafures  with 
men  of  fuch  confequence  as  Brutus  and  Caffius,  he 
confented  that  the  Senate  fhould  grant  them,  by  way 
of  indemnification,  to  the  one  Cirene,  and  to  the 
other  the  ille  of  Crete  ;  which  provinces  were  by  no 
means  an  equivalent  for  thofe  which  had  been  taken 
from  them. 

In  this  manner  Anthony  made  known  his  inten- 
tions, and  endeavoured,  by  deftroying  the  Republi- 
can party,  to  raife  himfelf.  It  is  plain  his  hppes  were 
to  fucceed  Casfar  :  and  perhiips  he  might  have  carried 
his  point,  if  he  had  not  been  interrupted  by  a  riva'l, 
who,  though,  he  was  not- near  equal  to  him  in  years, 
yet  far  exceeded  him  m    experience.  ■  It  is  plain  I 

"mean   Oclavius,    who  happci^ecl'  to  .be    abfent  from 
.  Vol,  IX.  C  c  Rome 
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A.  R.  708.  Rome  at  the  time  of  his  uncle's  death,  but  was  no 
^'  ^'  fooner  informed  of  it  than  he  fet  forward  with  all  ex- 
pedition. His  arrival  is  a  very  important  Mrz,  as  it 
ftill  more  embroiled  affairs,  increafed  factions,  and 
confounded  interefts.  The  matter  is  copious,  but 
from  the  multiplicity  of  fadts,  muft  coll  an  author 
fome  pains  to  avoid  confufion  :  however,  I  Ihall  en- 
deavour to  be  as  little  obfcure  as  poflible. 

Y  >ti)'l  ai  H    yf  At 
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CTAVIUS,  adopted  by  Csfar's  will, 
begins  to  interfere  in  affairs,  and  de- 
clares for  the  Senate  in  oppofition  to 
Anthony.  Brutus  and  Caffuis  acquire  great 
forces  in  the  provinces.  The  war  of  Modena. 
Anthony's  fall  and  rife.     Anno  Rom^e  708,  709, 


SECT.    I. 

27:pe  Confpirat'ors  iwprudeni  condu5l  ths  caufe  of  Anthony's 
rife.     O^avius  comes  and  forms  a  ■party.     From  Apol- 
lonian where  he  firjl  heard  cf  his  UncWs  death,  he 
comes  into  Italy  and  takes  the  name  of  C^far.     He 
tries  hisfkill,  by  deceiving  Cicero^  who  joins  him.    His 
.  Mother  is  not  able  to  prevail  on  him  to  renounce  the  fuc- 
cejfun  to  Cafar.     His  firfi  interview  with  Anthony, 
who  receives  him  very  ill.     He  wants  to  be  made  'Tri' 
iune  of  the  people  :  but  Anthony  prevents  it.    He  gains 
the  multitude  by  his  liberality,   and  by  the  feafts   he 
gives   them.      Comet    during  OBavius's   fports.     He 
fells  all  his  inheritance  from  Cafar.     Lijficultics  liar  ted 
by  the  Conftth     Their  falling  out  and  reconciliation. 
C  c  2  0^ alius 


C     O    N     T     E     N     T,    S. 

O^iavius  h  accufed  by  Anihony  of  an  attempt  to  have 
hi77i  cijjajjinated.     They  take  arms.     Afithony  fendi  for 
the  Macedoman  legions  into  Italy,     He  affe^s  to   be 
popular.     O^avius  gains  his  Father'' s  veterans.     Bru- 
tus and  Caffius  quit  Italy  'and  go  beyond fea.     Porcia 
and  Brutus'  sfiparation.     Cicero  fets  out  on  a  voyage  to 
G?'e£ce.     But   chaitges  his  mind  and  returns  to  Rome, 
Cicero's  fir  ft  Fh  Hippie.     His  fecond  Philippic,     An- 
thony being  come   to  Brundufmni  (ffends  the  foldiers  by 
his  feverity.    He  arrives  ai  Home  with  the  kgion  called 
,^^^"  Larks.     He  there  Jtnkes  a  terror,     Troops  afjetn- 
lled'by  Offavius.     He  is  forfaken  by  the  greateft  part 
of  them.     He  recovers  them  by  his  prudence  and  mild- 
jiefs,     T'lvo  of  Anthory^s  legions  come  over  to  O^avius^ 
Anthony  leaves  Rome,  a7id  undertakes  to  make  himfelf 
mnfler  of  Cifalpine  Gatd,  which  D.  Brutus  was  in  pof- 
feffion.  of.     khe  forces  of  Anthony.,  of  DecimuSy  and  of 
O^avius,     05lavius   tenders  his  fervice  to  the  Senate, 
againfi  Anthony,     Ihty  accept  his  offer.     Cicero'' s  laji 
engagements  with  OUavius.     A  decree  of  the  Senate 
which  authorifes  Decimus  and  O^avius's  military  pre- 
parations.    Anthony  hefi,ges  Decimus  in  Medina,  Stat$ 
of  the  Republican  party  in  Italy.     Brutus  and  Cajjms 
go  to  Athens.    Brutus  engages  the  young  Roman  fludsnts 
into  his  fervice,  among  others  Cicero's  fon  and  the  PoeU 
Horace,     He  in  a  port  time  raifes  a  powerful  army.,  and 
makes  himftlf  mofler  of  Greece,  of  Macedonia  and  thi 
adjacent  countries.     Caffius  goes  tnto  Syria,  vjhilfl  Do- 
labcila  flops  in  /Jia  Minor,  where  he  puts  Trehonius  tci 
death,     Caffdis  snakes  himfelf  maficr  of  SyrHa  and  of 
twelve  legions.     He  is  ccmmiff.oned    by  the  Senate  tc 
carry  on  the  war  with  Do:abella,  whom  he  reduces  to.  ^ 
fuch  fir  eights  that  he  kills  himfelf,     The  horfe  Sfanus. 
State  of  all  the  Roman  armies.    The  difpofuions  of  (heir 
Commanders.     Palenefs  of  the  Sun  during  the  whole' 
year  of  Cafir^s  death.     Servilius  Ifauricus's  death.     A 
remarkable  inftanu  of  his  gravity. 
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^"Y^HE  rapid  advancement  of  Anthony,  who  at  the  A.R.  yoti 


Jl^  inftant  of  Casfar's  death  had  appeared  fo  terri 
fted  and  difconcerted,  and  in  the  fpace  of  a  few,  weeks 
had  attained  the  head  of  affairs,  and  reduced  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Republican  party  to  the  neceflity  of 
quitting  Rome,  was  entirely  owing  to  the  imprudent 
condud:  of  the  Confpirators.  They  were  fatisfied 
with  having  taken  very  right  mcafures  for  killing 
Csefar,  but  had  made  no  preparations  for  the  necef- 
fary  confequences  of  fo  extraordinary  an  event.  In- 
fomuch  that  every  frefh  incident  embarraffed  them, 
and  they  were  often  as  it  were  forced  to  chufe  the 
worft  fide.  So  that  though  they  had  fubverted  the 
modern  form  of  Government,  yet  they  had  done  no- 
thing towards  eftablifhing  the  ancient  one.  "  *  The 
Tyrant  is  dead,  faid  Cicero,  and  yet  we  are  n'ot 
free.  Our  Heroes  have  done  much  to  their  own 
honour,  but  nothing  for  their  country,  or  for  us. 
O  what  a  glorious  exploit,  but  unfortunately  left 
imperfed  !" 

Nay  further ;  the  confirmation  of  Csefar's  ads,  to 
which  they  had  given  their  conlent,  made  his  autho- 
rity fubfift  even  after  his  death.  Cicero  was  not  a 
little  concerned  at  this.  "  Good  +  Gods  !  cries  he, 
the  Tyrant  is  dead,  and  yet  Tyranny  flouriHies. 
We  could  not  endure  him  for  a  mafter,  axid  yet 
we  refped  as  laws,  all  the  papers  that  are  found  at 
his  houfe,  after  his  death.  We  muft  fubmit  to  be 
aflced,  What !  dare  you  oppofe  Crefar's  will  ?  and 
wherever  we  go,  we  are  continually  reminded  not 
only  of  his  orders,  but  of  his  minuteit  thoughts.'* 

*  Interfefto  re^ce  liberi  non  fumns.  Noftri  licoac  quod  per  ipfos  con- 
fie;  potuit  gloriofifTinic  Sc  magnificentiinmc  confecerunt :  reliquas  res 
opus  &  copias  citfiderant,  quas  nuUas  habemus.  lUi  quoquomodo 
beati,  civitas  mifera.  Xi'  Trfd^tac  Ka.)Sls  ylv,  citihSs  Ji-  Cic.  ad  Att. 
XIV.  II.  4..  5.  iz. 

f  O  Diiboni  !  vivit  tyrannis,  tyrannus  occidit:  Cui  fervire  ipfi  non 
potuimiis,  ejus  libellis  paremus.  Ut  audeant  dicere,  "  Tu  ne  contra 
•'  Ca^faris  nutum  !"  Qii^acunque  nos  commovimus,  ad  Caefaris  non 
nvodo  adla;  fed  cogitata  revocamur.     Cic.  ad  Att.  XIV.  9.  14.  10.  17. 

C  c  2  An- 


44' 
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•^•^•'^°i!' Antkonjvas  wehavefoiind,  mifapplied  Caefar's  name 
^'44.^' ■  for  fn  inlinite  number  af  tWngs^  .which   the  Dicftator 
■     never  fo  much  as  thought  otV  and  would  not  have 
done,  if  he  had  liyed.     It  i^  therefore  with    reafon, 
that  Cicero  fcruples  not  to  fay,  that  "  *  the  managersi-i;. 
of  the  Confpiracy  had  the  heart  of  a  man  and  the  uq-j?-/ 
derftanding  of  a  child.".  '    ^A- 

•'He  lays  the  whole -j- blame  on  Brutus,  for  letting 
Anthony  live,  who  might  have  been   killed  at  the 
fame  time  as   Csfar.^    Who  knows  not  that  remark- 
able expreffion  of  his  in  two  of  his  letters,  one  to 
Trcbonius,  the  other  to  Cafiius :  "  I  wilh  I  had  been 
t  invited  to  that  exquifite  repaft  of  the  Ides  of  March ! 
there  fliould   have   been  no  leavings."     But  befides 
thatjuftice  and  humanity  on  this  occafion  defend  Bru- 
tus's  conduft,  Anthony  had  not  yet  difcovered  him-^ 
felf :  and  §  Cicero  himfelf  at  firft  confidered  him,  ra- 
ther as  a  perfon  capable  of  direfting  a  banquet,  than 
of  forming  any  pernicious   proje(?cs.     Brutus's  fault 
vsfas  in  imagining  all  the  world  to  be  animated  with 
rhe  fame  fentiments  as  himfelf  againft  Csefar,  and  in 
the  behalf  of  liberty :  without  recolle<5ling,  that  the 
people  for  a  lonp;  time  had  been  accuftomed  to  fell 
themfelves  to  tlie  highefl  bidder ;  that  the  foldiery 
were  attached  to  Cjefar,  through  gratitude,  admira^ 
tion,  and  intereft ;  and  that  the  Senate  itfelf,  though 
the  m.ofi  unealy  with  its  fubjedlion,  and  more  benefited, 
by  a  Republican  government  than  any  other  body  of 
the  ftate,  contained  a  great  number  of  avaricious  per-. 
fons,  whofe  concern  for  the  public  good  was  abforbed 
by  the  hopes  of  making. ^heir/prtunes^;  ar^d  aggrand]-.  • 
ling  themfelves.  ,..,,'/"■.    .    ,.;...: 

Brutus  thought  he  had   to  do  wkh   thofe  ancient 
Romans,  zealous  for  liberty,,  and  ready   to  facrifiee 


,,  •  A6la  ilia  res  eft  animo  vinli,  co'nfilio  puprjli. 
'•■'-f-  il'^comnis  culpa  Bn:tr.-   Gic.  ad  A-lt.  XV.  20. 


Id.ib«J,  2T. 


•j:  Qviam  vellem  ad  illas  pulcherrimas  epiilas  me  Idibus  Martiis  in- 
v'nafies  l.rdic^uiaium   nihil  liabereiuus.     Cic.  ad    Fam.  X.  a8.  vid. 

Xn.4.,   :-^..-  :':./.      ■,  ,■■    .':.       :•     .         ,.     '        .     . 

.&  Antonium  ego£piularumtnaj;)s  arbitror  rationem,  h%b^r^.,  quara 
quiJquarn  'liiali  cogUare,'    Cic.  ad  Att.  XIV.  5. ' 

them-* 
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thefnfelves   to  ferve  their  country.      He   perfuaded  A.R.  70s. 
hifnfelf  that,  as  foon  as  Csfar  was  difpatched,  the    ^^\^' 
machine  of  Government,  if  I  may  {o  exprefs  myfelf, 
would  work  again  of  itfelf,  when  the  obftacle  which 
impeded  its  motion   was  removed.     This  was  being 
extremely  ignorant  of  the  times  he  lived  in,  and  of 
the  men  he  had  to  do  with,  and   confequently  being 
deficient  in  that  part  of  knowledge  the  moil  efTential 
to  the  manager  of  any  important  enterprife.      He 
ought  to  have  had  forces  to   compleat  the  execution 
of  his  project.     This  was  Cicero's   opinion,  and   to 
confirm  it   he  appeals  to  Brutus   himfelf  m  a  letter 
wrote  long  after.     "  The*  moment  after  the  execu- 
tion, fays   he   to  him,  you   only   thought  of  peace, 
which  could  not  poffibly  be  procured  by  any  negotia- 
tion :  I  only  thought  of  liberty,  which  it  is  true  canf  " 
not  fubfift  wichout  peace  j  but  it  was  always  my  opi- 
nion that  the  work  of  peace  could  not  pofilbly  be  ef- 
f(^cled  but  by  a  war."     Had  Brutus  followed  this  ad- 
vice ;  had  he,  on  the  one  hand,  taken  the  advantage 
of  the  confternation  Csfar's   death  had   Rung  all  his 
friends  into;  and  on  the  other,  had  he  made  a  pro- 
pef  ufe  of  the  zeal  of  a  great  number  of  citizens, 
who  were  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  Rome's 
Deliverers,  he  might  have   reftored  the   ancient  Re- 
public, at  leaft  for  a  time.     But  for  want  of  being 
convinced  of  the  necedity  of  having  recourfe  to  that 
only  method,  he  fuffcred  Anthony  to  become  formi- 
dable, and  gave  young  Odtavius   an   opportunity  of 
flipping   between  them,  to  deftroy  them   both,  snd 
reap  the  whole  advantage  of  the  revolution. 

Nobody  would  have  thought  that  a  young'  man, 
who  'was  not  q^^ite  nineteen  years  old,  could  have 
made  fo  extraordinary  a  figure,  on  the  grandeft  fcaotr,' 
and  in   the  molt  important  afiair,  that  time  ever,  pro-  - 
duced.     But  to   audacity   and   ambition,  no   unufual 

*  Recent!  illo  tempore  tu  omnia  ad  pacem,  qua?  oratione  confici 
nonpoterat:  ego  omnia  ad  libertatem,  qux  fine  pace  nulla  efl ;  p.a- 
cem  ipfam  belloatque  armis  efiici  pofle  arbitrabar,  CicadBrut. 
U.  7. 

'^  '  C  c  4  qua- 
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A. R.  70S.  qualities  in  psffons  of  his  age,   Oclavius  added  a  pru^  . 
^^^^'  ^■-  dence,  or  rather  ar  cunning,  which  exceeded  the  poli- 
tical experience  of  the  oldell  men. 
Suet. Aug.      He  had    been   for  fome   months  at   Apollonia  in 
h  ^  ]?'     Eoirus,  at  the   time   his  uncle  was   killed,   and  was 

Plut.  Brut.     Jt^.  .     '  ,  .  .       •    ,  -  .  ,  '  ,  . 

Appian.  Waiting  his  comiHg  there,  in  order  to  accompany  him 
Civil  l.iii.  jfj  ^\^Q  Parthian  war,  in  quality  of  General  of  the 
XLV.'  horfe.  However,  the  time  he  remained  there  was  not 
loft.  He  employed  it  in  compieating  his  exercifes 
both  of  body  and  mind,  and  particularly  in  the  ftudy 
of  eloquence  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  had  brought  with- 
him  a  celebrated  mailer,  ApoUodorus  of  Pcrgamus. 
For  he  was  thoroughly  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of 
the  talent  of  fpeech  :  he  had  confecrated  to  it  the 
firft-fruits  of  his  youth,  by  pronouncing,  when  he 
was  but  twelve  years  old,  from  the  Roftra,  the  fu- 
neral oration  of  his  grand-mother  Julia,  Caefar's  fif- 
ter  :  and  he  cultivated  it  to  the  laft,  in  the  greateft- 
exigency  of  affairs,  and  even  in  the  midft  of  war  and 
tumult. 

The  news  of  the  Dilator's  death  furprifed  and  af- 
fli6led  him,  but  he  fhev^ed  no  unfecmly  grief  or  de- 
Ipondency.  He  did  not  imagine  his  hopes  ruined  ; 
and  he  only  deliberated  on  the  method  of  pufliing  his 
fortune  by  himfelf,  now  he  had  loft  his  fupport. 
When  the  officers  of  his  legions  quartered  about  Apol- 
lonia came  to  offer  him  their  iervices,  Agrippa  and 
Salvidienus,  v/ho  even  then  efpoufed  his  intereft,  ad- 
vifed  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  good  difpofition 
of  the  troops.  But  he  judged,  with  reafon,  that  it 
would  be  too  rafh  and  precipitate  a  ftep,  to  put  him- 
felf at  the  head  of  an  army,  without  any  right  of 
commanding  ;  without  any,  the  leaft  apparent,  title  ; 
or  without  knowing  the  ftate  of  affairs,  or  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  difpofitions  of  either  the  people, 
the  Senate,  or  any  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Republic. 
He  thought  he  had  better  go  to  Rumc,  as  to  the 
fountain-head,  where  he  might  regulate  his  own  con- 
du6l  by  the  variation  in  circumftances,  and  might  fo 
far  be  fupported  by  public  authority,  which  there  re- 

fided 
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fiSed'as  in  its  center,  as  to  p;ive  an  air  of  fan6lion  to  ^:^-  702.. 
Ins  enterpnzes.  4^^. 

The  method  he  propofed  to  take,  and  the  motive 
he^  intended  to  proceed  on,  was  the  avenging  his 
uncle's  death  :  which  indeed  was  the  moil  ipecious 
pretence  under  which  he  could  conceal  his  ambition, 
and  at  the  fame  time  an  eafy  and  certain  means  pf 
procuring  partilans  and  creatures,  efpecially  among 
the  foldiery.  I  do  not  alTert  that  it  was  mere  hypo- 
crify  on  his  part.  An  inclination  to  vengeance,  as  he 
was  circumftanced,  is  natural  enough,  not  to  be  fuf- 
pefted  of  artifice.  I  only  mean  to  fay,  that  his  prin- 
cipal end  was,  if  pofiible,  to  fucceed  Casfar;  and 
that  the  fpirit  of  revenge  held  only  the  fecond  place  in 
his  defigns.  However,  he  affeded  to  be  aftuated  by 
no  other  motive  :  though  even  that  he  concealed  at 
firft  •,  and  he  purfued  his  plan,  not  with  the  warmth 
of  a  young  man,  but  with  all  the  phlegm  and  matu- 
rity of  the  moft  cunning  politician  -,  patiently  wait- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  dilcover  himfelf,  and  even 
fometimes  outwardly  deviating  from  his  fyftem,  in 
order  to  return  by  an  indireft,  but  more  certain, 
route. 

No  fooner  was  he  come  into  Italy  than  he  was  in- 
formed of  Cjefar's  will,  and  of  his  adoption :  where- 
upon he  afTumed  the  names  of  his  adoptive  father, 
and  was  called  C.  Julius  C.T-sar  Octavianus.  This 
was  contracting  an  engagement,  which  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  follov/  the  timid  advice  of  his  mother 
Atia,  and  of  Marcius  Philippus  his  father-in-law-,  who 
had  wrote  to  him,  advifing  him  to  confine  himfelf  to 
a  private  quiet  life,  and  to  beware  of  a  fimilar  fate  to 
his  great  uncle,  whom  all  his  vidorics  could  not  ex- 
empt from  an  unhappy  death.  But  Odavius  only 
confulted  his  own  ccurage,  and  he  had  an  immediate 
reaibn  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  meafures  he  purfued. 
The  legions  which  were  at  Brundufium  did  not  wait 
his  coming,  but  went  out  to  meet  him  :  all  the  vete- 
rans, to  whom  the  Didlator  had  given  fettlements  ei- 
ther in  the  country,  or  in  the  municipal  towns,  came 

and, 
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■^ R.  7^&' and  joined  young  Casfar:  and  he  marched  towards' 
Ant.c.   j^oi^jp     attended   by  a  numerous  ^rmv,  which  aug- 

44-  ,  •    /i  ^ 

mented  every  inltant.  •  - 

All  thele  warriors  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance^ 
and  complaint:d  bitterly  of  Anthony,  who  in  their 
opinion  was  much  too  mild  with  the  Murtherers. 
Young  C^far,  whorii  I  fhall  more  frequently  call 
Octavius,  was  of  their  opinion  :  but  perceiving  that 
the  Senate  was  inclined  to  proteft  the  reftorers  of  li- 
berty, and  apprehending  a  rival  in  his  own  party^- 
froin  Anthony  hinifelf,  whofe  age,  experience,  and 
known  bravery,  fnpported  by  the  confular  power, 
gave  him  a  great  fuperiority  over  him,  he  determined 
to  diflemble  :  and  whilft,  on  the  one  hand,  he  en- 
couraged the  hopes  and  defires  of  his  militai-y  paf-ti*- 
fans;  on  the  other  hand,  kept  fair  with  the  Republi- 
cans, as  a  trial  of  his  fKil],  he  deceived  Cicero. 
Ct-  ad  This  fublime  genius,  but  whofe  courage  could  not 
Aiticl.  fupport  him  in  adverfity,  was  at  that  time  in  a  condi--' 
i:iv.  I.  ^-^^j^  j^^gj.  yniii^e  defpondency.  He  had  only  flaid  in 
Rome  fome  few  days  after  Caefar's  death.  Fot^ai' 
foon  as  he  perceived  that  affairs  were  like  to  take  an 
ill  turn ;  that  Anthony  made  a  great  progrefs  to- 
j  wards  tyranny  ;  and  that  the  Conipirators  every  mo- 
'  ment  loft  ground,  he  retired  into  the  country,  and 
dividing  his  time  between  his  different  country-houfes, 
gave  afcopetohis  melancholy  refieftions  on  the  pre- 
fent  occurrences,  and  feemed  vv'holly  employed  in  pro^ 
viding  for  his  own  particular  fafery,  becaufe  he  alnioll 
defpaired  of  that  of  the  Republic.  •.i^>i{3u. 

.  As  nothing  efcaped  his  attention,  he  could  not  fai!- 
obierving  Ociavius's  arrival  in  Italy  :  and  he  mentions 
it  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  dated  the  nth  of  April.     A 
^' ^'       few   days  after,  being  near  Cumas,  this  young  man 
came  into,  his  neighbourhood,  to  tlie  houfe  of  Mar- 
cius' Philippus,  his  father-in-law:  and  as  foon  as- he  ■ 
arrived,  before  he  had  ie^n  Cicero,  he  fent  him  his  . 
compliments  fignifying  the  eftecm  and. regard  he  hadi^ 
^' "'      for  him.     This  was  Succeeded  by  a  vifitj  to  which':? 
Marcius  introduced  him.     It  does  not  appear  tliat  any" 
'  ■■'  thing 
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thing  very  confiderable  palTed  at  this  iirll  interview.  A.  R.  70s' 
Cicero  only  informs  us,  that  his  attendants  gave  him  ^^l,^' 
the  title  of  C^far,  but  that  his  father-in-law  did  not^ 
and  that  for  that  reafon  he  alfo  omitted  it:  "  And 
■^  I  do  not  think,  adds  he,  that  any  good  citizen 
could  have  done  otherwile."  But  he  afterwards 
ftrangely  changed  his  ftile.  Odavius,  who  immedi- 
ately let  out  for  Rome,  im.proved  this  new  commenced 
familiarity  by  frequent  letters  :  wherein  he  paid  great 
court  to  Cicero,  itiled  hirn  his  father,  and  declared 
that  he  would  not  ad  but  by  his  advice.  He  by  this 
method  in  a  Ihort  time  drew  him  in  to  have  a  good 
opinion  of  him.  "  Gdavius  f,  fays  he,  wants  nei- 
ther for  fenfe,  nor  courage  :  and  I  hope  that  he  will 
havCj  with  refped  of  our  heroes  (by  which  epithet 
he  implies  Brutus  and  Cafiius)  the  very  fentiments 
we  defire."  However,  he  did  not  abfolutely  confide 
in  him.  His  age,  the  name  he  had  taken,  the  qua- 
lity of  Csefar's  heir,  and  the  inflrudions  he  waslikelv 
to  receive  from  his  aflbciates,  ail  ferved  to  give  um- 
brage to  Cicero,  Yet  he  concludes,  that  he  muft  be? 
fupported,  if  it  be  only  to  feparate  him  from  An-'r 
thony.  ' 

And  in  effed,  the  neceiTity  of  oppofmg  Anthony 
was  the  principal  inducement  for  their  union  ;  For  as 
the  Conful  made  it  his  bufmefs,  as  we  fhall  find  here- 
after, to  embarrafs  them  both  as  much  as  pofiible;. 
they  thought  it  necefiary  to  write  againll  the  common  ^^'^^^  ^^c, 
enemy.  Odavius  had  need  of  Cicero's  weight  and 
authority  in  the  Senate :  and  on  the  other  hand,  Ci- 
cero could  not  fupport  his  credit  with  the  Ibldiery, 
without  the  affiftance  of  Odavius.  This  therefore  was 
tlie  foundation  of  that  ftrid  alliance  between  them, 

*  Nobifcum  hk  perhonorlfice  Sc  amice  Oflavius  :  quern  quidem  fui 
Cjefarem  falutabant,  Philippus  non  :  itaque  ne  nos  quidem  :  quern 
jiego  pofle  bonum  civem.     Cic.  ad  Att.  XIV.  12. 

-j-  Oftavlano,  ut  perlpexi,  I'atis  ingenii,  fatis  animi :  videbaturque 
erga  noftros  y.fwu:  ita  fo^e  ut  nos  vellemus  animatus.  Sed  quid  Ktati 
credendum  fit,  quid  nomini,  quid  haereditati,  quid  xsTn^iV:/,  magni 
confilii  eft. — Sed  tamen  alendus  eft ;  &,  ut  nihil  aliud,  ab  Antonio 
fejungendus,     Cic,  ad  Att,  XV.  12. 

which 
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A.R. 702.  which  has  beeri  fo  often'  and  lojuftly  reflected  on  ini" 
'^"*'^'   an  old  confummate  politician,  who  lutfered  hinniclf 

to  be  duped  by  a  child. 
Aua  de        This  union  was  in  its  infancy,  when  Odavius  came 
Cauf.  cor.  to  Romc,  and  found  that  Anthony  was  almoft  be- 
Lloq.c.28.  ^^j^^g  abfolute.     However,  before  he  took  any  mea- 
^'^c.  Del    fures  to  claim  his  inheritance,  or  to  obtain  a  public 
paafc.  de    order  to  authorife  his  adoption,  he  had  a  frelh  diffi- 
Aug.*       culty  to  ftruggle  with,  in  relation  to  his  mother  Atia  •, 
who,    befides    her   natural   authority,    merited    the 
greateft  regard  from  her  fon,  on  account  of  the  par- 
Ucular.care  fhe  had  taken  of  his  education.  This  lady, 
in  conjuncflion  with  her  hufband  Marcius  Philippus, 
and  her  fon-in-law  Marcellus,  mod  earneftly  intreated 
her  fon  to  renounce  a  fucceflion   and  title,  which  ex- 
pofed  him  to  the  refentmenr  of  the  Republican  party, 
to  Anthony's  jealoufy,  and  to  a  thoufand  other  hazards. 
All  thefe  reprclentations  were  ineffeclual.  The  young 
man  kept  conftant  to  his  principles,  and  generoufly' 
*  declared  that  he  could  never  efteem  himfelf  unwor- 
thy a  title,  which  Casfar  had  not  difdained  conferring 
on  him.     And  all  the  compliance  he  fliewed  his  mo- 
ther, was  to  promife  to  ad  with  great  circumfpeiflion : 
therein  he  kept  his  word. 
Appian.        The  morning  after  his  arrival,  he  attended  G.  An- 
^^^-  tonius,  who  in  Brutus's  abfence   difcharged  the  office 

of  Prastor  of  the  city  :  and  made  a  formal  demand  of 
being  put  in  pofTelTion  of  his  inheritance  from  C^far; 
From  thence,  though  the  Conful  Anthony  had  not 
Ihcwn  him  the  leaft  civility,  not  having  -even  conde- 
fcended  to  fend  him  his  compliments  on  h-is  arrival, 
•  Odavius  went  to  Pompey's  gardens,  to  pay  him  the 
firft  vifit,  faying  that  it  was  but  reafomble  that  he, 
who  was  fo  young  and  In  no  public  character,  fliould 
make  fome  advances  to  a  perlbn  who  fo  far  furpalTed 

•  Diclitans  nefas  efie,  quo  nomine  Cxfari  dignus  efle  vifus,  *  fibimet 
jpfum  videri  iadignum.     Vell.  II.  60. 


All  the  editions  have  Semetipfum  :  but  it  is  an  apparent  lUiftj^ke.' 


,  him 
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him  in  years,  and  was  invefted  with  the  principal  of- A.  R.  70?. 
iice  in  the  Republic.  -     -^^^^  ^' 

Anthony  had  a  double  interefl  to  oppofe  Odlavi- 
us's  progrefs,  and  to  keep  him  under  :  firft,  a  lucra- 
tive one  •,  for  as  he  had  feized  all  the  ready  monev 
C^far  had  at  his  death,  either  in  his  houle,  or  at  his 
diipofal,  and  ftill  continued  to  appropriate  different 
parts  of  his  eftates  as  they  beft  fuited  his  convenience, 
he  had  realbn  to  apprehend  he  ihould  be  called  to  an 
account  by  Csefar's  heir  :  in  the  next  place,  his  ambi- 
tion was  no  iefs  concerned  j  becaufe  a  fon  of  C^far 
might  become  a  dangerous  rival,  and  dilpute  with 
him  the  fupreme  command,  which  was  what  he  aimed 
at.  At  the  fame  time  that  he  feared  him  in  thefe  Piut. 
two  points  of  view,  he  no  lels  defpifed  him  on  ac-  "^"'^'^'^" 
count  of  his  youth.  Infomuch  that  he  did  not  treat' 
him  with  common  civility,  but  made  him  wait  a  con- 
fiderable  timic  before  he  admitted  him  to  an  audience  : 
and  v/hen  Odavius  very  frankly  defired  him  to  pay 
him  the  fums  arifing  from  Csefar's  fucceffion,  which ' 
he  had  received,  and  without  which  he  was  not  able 
to  difcharge  the  legacies  bequeathed  by  his  uncle  and 
adoptive  father's  will,  Anthony  made  a  jeil  of  his 
propofal ;  and  by  way  of  friendly  advice  told  him,  he 
knew  not  the  confequence  of  declaring  himfelf  Casfar's  ' "  " 
heir ;  and  that  a  man  fo  young  as  he,  could  not  have 
fufficicnt  experience  or  friends  for  fuch  an  under- 
taking. 

■   To  this  refufal,  Anthony  foon  after  added  a  frelh 

infult.     There  was  a  form  neceflary  for  compleatino- 

the  adoption  :    which  muft  be  ratified  in   a  full  af- 

fembly  of  the  Tribes,     The    Conful  could    not  re- 

;  fufe  his  alTiftance  in  alTembling  the  Tribes,  and  pro- 

pofing  the  law.     But,  though  it  was  merely  a  matter 

I  of  courfe,  he  procured  fome  Tribunes  to  oppofe  ir,    ^ 

I  and  the  affair    failed,    under  pretence  of   its    being 

j  po.llponed.  - 

OlStavius,  cxafperated  at  a  treatment  which  he 
;  looked  upon  as  the  highefl:  ingratitude  in  a  friend  and 
i  creature  of  his  father,  only  became  more  zealous  in 

the 
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A.R.70S.  the  purfuit  of  his  intereft  :  and  finding  himfelf  coit- 
^^l^'  ftantly  oppofed  by  the  very  perlbn  from  whom  he 
might  have  expeded  affillance,  had  recourfe  to  the 
Senate  and  people.  He  foon  gained  the  Senate's  fa- 
vour, by  Cicero's  efpecial  affiftance,  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  which  I  fhall  have  occafion 
Suet.Aug.  hereafter  more  particularly  to  relate.  And  in  order 
Dio°*  to  have  fome  weight  with  the  people,  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  had  fome  rank  :  and  as  the  office 
of  Tribune  was  vacant,  by  the  death  of  Helvius 
Cinna,  flain  on  the  day  of  Caefar's  funeral,  he  had  a 
mind  to  put  up  for  it,  and  thought  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity which  he  ought  not  to  let  flip.  Although  Pa- 
trician born,  and  much  under  the  age  requifite  for 
being  a  Senator,  he  made  private  application  for  the 
office,  and  was  therein  feconded  by  T.  Canutius,  one 
of  the  Tribunes.  But  Anthony  herein  again  oppofed 
his  defigns,  and  prevented  his  fucceeding.  Odavius 
now  found  he  had  no  other  method  left  to  become 
popular,  than  by  Ihewing  his  liberality,  and  by  giving 
treats  and  feftivals :  a  method  which  feldom  fails  fuc- 
ceeding with  the  multitude. 

Cftavius,  having  been  prefented  to  the  people  by\ 
the  Tribune  Canutius,  concluded  a  very  flattering 
fpeech,  by  a  promife,  not  only  of  difcharging  the  le^j 
gacy  of  three  hundred  Seilerces  bequeathed  by  Ccefar? 
to  each  citizen,  but  to  make  an  addition  to  it  out  of 
his  own  purfe.  ^  s 

He  alio  gave  the  games  infl;ituted  by  the  Didator) 
in  honour  of  Venus  Mater,  and  in  commemoration  of 
the  victory  of  Pharfalia,  or  according  to  others,  of 
Munda.     There  was  a  iociety  efliabliflied  purpofely 
for  the  celebration  of  thefe  games :  but  the  members 
not  caring,  or  daring  to  difcharge  their  office,  Oda- 
vius  undertook   it,  and  was  at  the   whole  expencCi 
Piut.        which  amounted  to  an  immenfe  fum.     He  alfo  pur- 
Appian.    pofed,  conformable  to  an  ordinance  in  Caefar's  life-o 
'^'         time,    to  ereft  in  the  middle  of  the  Theatre,    theq" 
*  Didatqr's  fliatue,  placed  on  a  throne  adorned  withlj 

•  Authors  only  mCJitiou  a  tluone  and  a  crowPj  but  thej  doubtfefs 
fuppofe  a  iUtuc, 

gold. 


gold,  ;an'd  having  on'  its  head  a  crown  of  precious  a,r.  70*^ 
itones :  But  Anthdn}'"  in  conjun6lion  with  the  Tribunes   '^^;  ^' 
prevented  hinvi  fo  little  did  he  value  fjiewing  his  in^  Cic  ad 
gratitude  to  his  friend,  to  whom  he  was  fo  much  in-  f""'  ^^^' 
debted,  provided  he  could  mortify  his  rival. 

It  was  during  thefe  games,  that  appeared  that  fa- pun.  n. 
mous  Comet,  which  was  efteemed  by  the  ignorant  -s- 
and  fuperftitious  vulgar  to  be  the  feat  of  C^efar's  foul. 
Pliny  has  preferved  us  the  defcription  Augulhis  gave 
of  it  in  his  own  words,  which  I  think  will  not  be  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  reader.  He  expreffes  himfelf  in  this 
manner.  "  During  the  celebration  of  the  games  I 
gave,  a  bearded  liar  appeared  for  fevcn  days,  in  that 
part  of  the  heavens  which  is  neareft  the  great  Bear, 
It  rofe  about  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  day,  (an  hour 
before  fun-fet)  was  very  bright,  and  vifible  to  every 
body.  The  multitude  was  of  opinion  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  ftar  denoted,  that  Caeiar's  foul  had 
been  received  among  the  immortal  Gods :  and  for 
that  reafon,  we  placed  that  fymbol  on  the  head  of  the 
ftatue,  which  we  Hiortly  after  confecrated  in  the 
Forum."  In  this  manner  was  eftablifhed,  or  rather- 
gained  credit  that  impious  flattery,  which  idolifed  Csefar. 
He  had,  during  his  life-time,  received  divine  honours,- 
and  they  were  now  continued  to  him,  after  his  death. 
But  the  v/orjfhip  of  this  new  divinity,  who  Could  be 
no  longer  lerviceable  to  any  one,  v/as  greatly  negle^^ied, 
and  would  infallibly  have  fallen  into  total  oblivion,  if 
Caefar's  adoptive  fon  had  not  acquired  the  empire  of 
the  world.  This  fbar  became  the  attribute  which 
charadterifed  him  in  the  monuments  ercdlcd  to  his 
honour,  and  is  at  this  time  to  be  {cen  on  feveralojf 
his  medals.  ''^'  '•^'  -  -^■'■-  - 

To  fupply  the  prodigious  expence  requifitc  to  an^  Anpian. 
fwer  the  diftributions  promifed  to  the  people,  and  to  i^i^- 
defray  the  charges  of  the   games,  06tavius  had   no 
other  refource  than  to  fell  his  inheritance,  and  his  very         ~  %^ 
patrimony,  even  to  the  elFcv^bof  his' mother  and  fa'- 
ther-in-lav/,  who  had  at  laft  refolved  to  enter  into  his 
meafures,  and  to  afllft  ^ him  to  the  utmpfl  in  the  pur- 
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^5^.j^.jrps..  (uits,  they  had  to  no  purpoie  endeavoured  to  difTuad, 
-il^^j^-  -him   from.     When  he  left  Brundufium  he  carried 
away  fome  money,  which  had   been  paid  him  by  the 
pubUc  receivers  there.     But  this  fum  probably  was 
Ipent  in  his  march  from  Brundufium  to  Rome.     An- 
thony lb  far  from  relinquifhing  any  part  of  what,  he^ 
had  feifed,  made  him  pay  dearly  for  the  minuted  fa-" 
vour,  and  harraifed  him  by  all  the  methods  he  could 
imagine.     It  was  doubtlefs  by    his  contrivance  that 
the  Senate,  by  a  decree,  required  an  account  of  the 
public   monies  which  Casfar  had  appropriated.     Se- 
veral private  perfons  re-demanded  the  lands  which  the 
Dictator  had  taken  from  them.     The  public  treafury 
reclaimed  the  confifcations  of  the  exiles.    And  laftly, 
Fedius  and   Pinarius,    coheirs  with  Oflavius,    were 
obliged  to  withdraw  their  fourth,  to  fecure  it  from 
the  evafions  of  the  Conful  :   but  they  afterwards  ge- 
neroufly  relinquilhed  it,  in  favour  of  the  peribn  v^'ho 
was  the  pnly  hopes  of  Casfar's  friends  and  relations. 
All  the  Dictator's  pofiefiions  were  therefore  fold,  and 
iold  under  their  real  value  ;  becaufe  Odiavius,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  obliging  the  purchaiers,  made  fo  many 
partifans  ;   and  on  the  other,  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  ali- 
enate his  effedls,  that  they  might  be  no  longer  expofed 
to  his  enemy's  malice.     In  this  manner  young  Caefaf 
fnewed  himlelf  the  worthy  heir  of  the  peribn  whofe 
name  he  bore  i  who  hazarded  every  thing  to  raife  his 
fortune  :  and  fet  out  with  ruining  himlelf,  in  order  to 
attain  that  diiringuiilied  rank  he  afterwards  enjoyed. 
And  in  effect,  he  fo  far  fucceeded  by  this  condutt,  as 
to  become   the  darling  of  the  people,  and  to  make 
Anthony  their  averfion. 

The  divifion  between  them  was  fliortly  carried  t^, 
the  latt  excels.  Anthony  never  ceafed  giving  06ba- 
vius  frcih  fubjed,  of  complaint :  and  he  from  thence 
took  occafion  to  inveigh  publickly  againlt  Anthonys 
flopping  at  the  corners  of  the  llrects,  and  haranguing 
tlie  populace,  who  affembled  round  him.  His  nan^e, 
bis  youth,  the  infinuadng  and  artful  turns  he  ma^ 
ufe  of,  his  mild,  and  at  the  fame  time  noble  afpectfi 
^.v  _.  the 
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the  manifefl:  injiiftice  in  Anthony's  treatment  of  him,  A.R.  708. 
all  concurred  to  render  his  caufe  favourable.  The  'f' 
very  officers  of  Anthony's  guard,  who  had  all  ferved 
under  Caefar,  and  had  a  veneration  for  his  memory, 
interefted  themfelves  in  behalf  of  his  fon,  and  de- 
clared to  Anthony  that  they  fhould  be  glad  to  fee  them 
reconciled.  Such  a  recommendation  was  equal  to  an 
order,  to  a  peribn  who  entirely  depended  on  the  af- 
fection of  the  foldiery  for  the  execution  of  his  fchemes. 
Whereupon  a  reconciliation  was  made  ;  but  not  be- 
ing hearty  on  either  fide,  it  was  fhortly  followed  by 
a  frefh  rupture,  and  frefh  attempts  were  again  made, 
to  reftore  peace  between  them.  The  end  of  all  thefe 
proceedings  was  an  irreconcileable  enmity  to  each 
other.  Anthony  accufed  young  Csefar  of  having  en- 
deavoured to  corrupt  fome  of  his  guard  to  aflamnate 
him,  and  he  had  them  under  examination  before  a 
private  committee  of  his  own  friends. 

06lavius  complained  loudly  :  he  cam.e  to  the  Con- 
ful's  houfe  to  juitify  himfelf,  but  not  being  admitted, 
he  remained  at  the  door,  v/here  he  with  great  ear- 
neftnefs  endeavoured  to  clear  himfelf,  infilling  on  the 
contrary  that  it  was  Anthony,  who  every  day  was  lay- 
ing fnares  for  his  ruin.  However,  there  is  great  pro- 
bability of  the  truth  of  the  fa<5l.  Seneca  and  Sueto-Sen.de 
nius  both  confirm  it :  and  Cicero,  whofe  authority  is^^^"^-^-9" 
unexceptionable,  explains  himfelf  on  that  head  in  a  10.  "  "^' 
manner  which  puts  it  out  of  all  doubt.  "  *  The  accu- 
fation  brought  by  Anthony  againfl  Oftavius  pafies, 
lays  he,  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  for  an  inven- 
tion, contrived  to  ruin  that  young  man,  and  to  plun- 
der him  of  his  effects.  But  every  perfon  of  kn{Q  and 
probity  believes  the  thing  and  approves  it."  The 
reafon  v/hy  Anthony  had  not  the  affair  thoroughly 
examined  into,  might  be,  that  he  faw  the  people  fo 
far  prejudiced  in  his  enemy's  favour,  that  he  had  no 
hopes  of  being  credited. 

*  Multitudinl  fid^um  ab  Antonio  crimen  videtur,  ut  in  pecunJam 
adokfceiitis  impetuai  faciat.     Prudentes  autem  Si  boni  viri  &  credwmt  ;  ' 
failam,  Sc  probant.     Cic.  ad  Fam.  XII.  23. 

Vol.  IX.  D  d  So 
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A.^.  70S.  So  wide  a  rupture  could  not  but  terminate  in  an 
Ant.  c.  Qpgj^  war  i  and  accordingly  06lavius  and  Anthony 
^^  had  both  recourfe  to  arms,  but  by  no  means  on  equal 
terms.  The  firft,  without  any  title  or  authority, 
Had  no  other  recommendation  than  his  name,  his 
money,  and  promifes,  to  gain  over  to  his  party  his 
father's  veterans :  whereas  Anthony  not  only  was 
Conlul,  but  had  legions  at  his  difpofal,  whofe  com- 
mand had  been  conferred  on  him  by  public  authority. 
Thefe  were  the  legions  of  Macedonia,  which  Cse- 
far  had  intended  for  the  Parthian  war.  But  Anthony 
having  procured,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding book,  the  government  of  that  province,  to 
the  prejudice  of  Brutus,  changed  the  ftation  of  the 
fix  legions,  which  were  there  quartered,  and  confe- 
quently  were  entirely  under  his  diredion.  However, 
he  gave  up  one  of  them  to  Dolabella,  upon  his  being 
appointed  Governor  of  Syria,  in  Caffius's  Head.  As 
Anthony's  projeds  were  at  that  time  in  their  infancy, 
his  next  fcheme  was  how  to  bring  the  remaining  five 
legions  into  Italy.  In  order  to  furnifli  himfelf  with  a 
pretence,  and  at  the  fame  time  totally  to  ftrip  the 
Confpirators,  he  applied  to  the  Senate  for  the  go- 
vernment of  Cifalpine  Gaul,  which  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  Decimus  Brutus.  But  as  that  aflembly 
would  by  no  means  hear  fuch  a  demand,  he  appealed 
to  the  people  :  and  fupported,  according  to  Appian, 
by  Odtavius's  credit,  with  whom  he  at  that  jundurOii 
happened  to  be  under  a  fort  of  reconciliation,  he  ob-> 
tained  his  requeft,  and  then  made  over  Macedonia 
to  his  brother  Caius,  at  that  time  Prstor.  Where- 
upon his  firft  care  was  to  fend  for  the  Macedonian  le- 
gions to  Brundufium  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  received  ad- 
vice of  the  arrival  of  four  of  them,  he  fet  out  to  put 
himfelf  at  their  head. 
Cic.  ad  But  before  he  left  Rome,  doubtlefs  through  a  de^ri 

Fain.  XII.  iij.^  ^£  clearing  himfelf  of  all  refledlions  of  ingratitude 
to  Casfar,  and  for  which  there  was  but  too  juft  a 
foundation,  he  ereded  a  ftatue  to  him  in  the  Roftra 
with  this  infcription,  Parenti  optime  merito,  that  is,  to 

the 
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the  father  and  benefaftor  of  the  Republic.     Such  an  ^-R.  708. 
homage  paid   to   Casfar  was  an   invedive  againft  his     "^^.  * 
Murtherers,  and  tended,  as  Cicero  has  rerriarked,  to 
make   them  confidered,  not  as  fimple  Aflaffins,  but 
as  Parricides.     Nothing  could  be  more  difagreeable 
to  the   Senate  :    but   Anthony  no    longer  confulted 
their  pleafure.     His  whole  thoughts  were  bent  on  in- 
gratiating iiimfelf  with  the  multitude,  and  foldiery. 
With  this  view   his   brother  Lucius,  who  was   Tri- 
bune,   propofed  an   Agrarian   law,    for  diftributingDIo. 
among  the  citizens,  togetl)jer  with  other  lands,  the  ^''^- ^'"^* 
Palus  Pomptina,  though  it  had  not  then  been  drained.  13,'  14* 
This  liberality,  which  was  in  a  great  meafure  chime- 
rical, procured  its  author  four  ftatues  ;  one  from  the 
people,  with  an   inlcription  whereby   the    thirty-five 
Tribes   acknowledged  him  for  their  Patron  ;  another 
from  the  Roman  Knights,  who  gave  him  the  fame 
title ;  the   third   was  ereded  to   him   by  the  military 
Tribunes  who  had  ferved  under  C^far ;  and  the  fourth, 
by  the  merchants  and  bankers. 

The  Coniul  Anthony   himfelf  conduced  a  colonv /-•    nu-i 
to  Canlinum,  a  town  or  Lampania,  though  l^sefar  had  11.  loz. 
but  very  lately  fettled  one  there.     And  in  order  to  Dio. 
make  himfelf  creatures  among  the  citizens  of  the  firft  -^ppi^"* 
rank,  he  took  upon  him  arbitrarily  to  beftow  the  go- 
vernments of  Provinces,  or  to  delay  their  diftribution, 
as  bed  ferved  his  purpofe.  It  was  after  all  thefe  tranf-  Clc.  ad 
adions  that  he  fet  out  for  Brundufium,  the  ninth  of  ^^'^' ■^^^* 
Odober.  '^• 

Oftavius  perceiving  his  adverfary  to  fet  out  with  fo  Cic.  Phil, 
confiderable  a  force,    was  fenfible  that  he  muft  be  ^/^^V^- 
ruined,  unleis  he  could  find  means  to  afTenible  troops  xvi. 
for  his  defence.     He  traverfed  Campania,  Samnium, 
and  all  the  parts  of  Italy  where  his  Father's  veterans 
had  received  fettlements ;  and   by  giving  them   five 
hundred  denarii  a  man,  gained  a  great  number  of  them.  1. 15:12 :6. 
At  the  fame  time  \y^  employed  private  emiffaries  to 
entice  away  Anthony's  legions;  an^d,  in  a  word,  omitted 
nothing  which  might  put  him  in  a  condition  to  oppofe 
force  by  force. 

D  d  2  Bru- 
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A.R.  708.      Brutus  and  Caffius  were  not  drove  out  of  Italy  by 

^^^ll!^'  ^^^  ^^^»  ^^^y  quitted  it  fome  time  before.  But  as  at 
firft  they  were  not  determined  what  meafures  to  take, 
they  remained  a  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
in  expe<6lation  of  fome  opportunity  which  might  fa- 
vour their  return. 

The  games,  which  Brutus,  in  quality  of  Prsetor  of 
the  city,  was  to  give  the  people,  flattered  their  hopes. 
With  this  view  Brutus  fpared  no  pains  or  coft  to 
make  them  magnificent.  In  the  theatrical  rcprefen- 
tations,  he  introduced  hunting  of  fallow-deer ;  of 
which  he  had  coUefted  a  great  number  :  nor  did  he 
fell,  or  referve  any,  but  facrificed  them  all  to  the 
pleafure  of  the  multitude.  At  Naples  he  faw  a  com- 
pany of  comedians  and  muficians,  which  he  hired  to 
play  for  him.  And  he  wrote  to  his  friends  to  engage 
a  celebrated  a6lor,  whom  Plutarch  calls  Canutius.  In 
a  word,  he  had  this  affair  fo  much  at  heart,  that  he 
begged  and  intreated  Cicero  to  leave  the  country,  and 
go  to  Rome  to  alfift  at  his  games.  Cicero  neither 
thought  it  honourable,  nor  fafe  for  him  to  take  fuch 
a  ftep.  And  Brutus  would  have  ftill  run  a  greater 
hazard  in  appearing  perlbnally  there.  He  durll  not 
venture,  but  prevailed  on  C.  Antonius,  his  collegue, 
to  ad  as  his  reprefentative  at  the  games,  which  were 
celebrated  the  beginning  of  July. 

The  fuccefs  was  not  equal  to  the  hopes  of  the  Coh- 
fpirators  and  their  friends.  The  multitude  was 
charmed  with  the  beauty  and  order  of  the  feftival : 
they  feemed  to  regret  the  donor's  abl'ence,  and  to 
wi(h  his  return.  They  applauded,  they  clapt  their 
hands :  but  they  went  no  further,  and  *  Cicero  com- 
plains with  fome  pafTion,  "  that  the  Roman  people 
fhould  make  ufe  of  their  hands  in  applauding,  and 
not  in  defending  the  Republic,"  In  fad,  the  Roman 
people  had  nothing  left  but  the  name ;  being  torn 
by  fad  ions,  and  tyrannifed  by  their  rulers  :  and  An- 

•  Mihi  quolajtjora  funt,  eo  plui  floiD.ichi  &  moleftiae  eft,  pop«Iiim 
Romanum  manus  fuus  non  in  defciidemla  Republics,  led  in  plau- 
dcndo,  confumeie.     Cic.  ad  Au.  XVI.  a. 

'■*^.-  t     ■'  thony's 
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thony*s  party,  the  foldiery,  and  all  who  had  any  re- A.R.  70X. 
gard  to   Csefar's   memory,  interrupted  the  games  by      "^\^' 
making  violent  noifes,  till  they  had  filenced  Brutus's 
advocates. 

This  attempt  having  failed,  Brutus  and  Caflius 
were  fenfible  that  they  had  but  little  profpeft  of  re- 
eftablifhing  themfelves,  or  of  reftoring  with  them  the 
ancient  form  of  government:  and  when  they  faw 
that  the  more  affairs  came  to  an  eclaircilTemenr,  the 
greater  afcendancy  arms  gained  over  the  laws  ;  that 
all  Italy  was  divided  betwixt  Anthony  and  young  Cse- 
iar,  and  that  fcarce  any  one  thought  of  the  Republic  ; 
that  the  troops  feemed  difpofed  to  fell  themfelves  to 
which  ever  of  them  could  bribe  the  highefl ;  they 
were  at  length  convinced  that  in  fo  corrupted  a  flate, 
the  love  of  juftice  and  an  attention  to  the  laws,  was 
a  feeble  refource,  unlefs  fupported  by  force.  As  the 
commiflion,  which  they  had  received  to  provide  corn 
for  the  city,  had  furnilhed  them  both  with  a  pretence 
and  means  of  affembling  foiiie  fhips,  the  fea  became 
open  to  them,  and  they  were.Xafe  from  any  inter- 
ruption in  their  pafTage.  Brutus  therefore  went  to 
*  Velia,  a  maritime  town  of  Lucania,  to  be  ready  to 
embark  the  moment  that  the  fituation  of  affairs  re- 
quired it. 

He   remained   fome  time  in   this  town,    and  wasCic.  ad 
there    the    fourth   of  Auguft,  as  appears   by  a  let-  ^^"^'  ^^° 
ter  of  that  date,  wrote  by  him  to  the  Conful  Antho-  ^" 
ny,  in  his  and  Caffius's  name.     This  letter,  which  is 
to  be  found  among  Cicero's  epiflles,  difcovers  a  no- 
ble haughtinefs,  and  generous  audacity,  corre6led  by 
modefty  :  and  I  believe  it  will  not  be  difagreeable  to 
the  reader  if  I  tranfcribe  part  of  it.     It  feems  An- 
thony had  fent  them  an  infulting,  threatening  letter  ; 
but  as  they  were  not  to  be  terrified,  they  returned 
him  the  following  anfwer.     "  f  Think  not  to  intimi- 

*  This  town  lies  not  far  from  Cape  Polinurus,  which  ftlU  retains 
its  name. 

t  Armorum  fiducia  nihil  eft  quod  nos  terreas.  Neque  enim  decet, 
convenit  nobis,  periculo  ulli  fubmittere  animum  noftrum,    Neque 
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^.ji.70?.  (^ate 'us  by  your  military  force.     It    would   be  a  re- 
^^^'  '   flection  on  us,  to  futFer  any  danger  to  get  the  better 
Jinaku^f  our  courage  :    and  Anthony   ought  not  to  think 
of  commanding  thofe,  to  whom  he  owes  his  liberty, 
If  we  have    reafon  to  commence   a  civil  war,  your 
letter  will  not  prevent  us  :  for  the  free  are  not  af- 
fefted  by   menaces.     But  you  very   well  know  that 
nothing  can  bring  us  to  that  extremity  :  and  it  is  there- 
fore perhaps  for  that  reafon  you  aiTume   fo  menac- 
ing a  tone,  that  our  determination  may  be  interpreted 
the  efFedt  of  fear.     To   tell  you  freely  our  thoughts 
of  you,  we  could   wifh  that  the  Republic  might  re- 
tain its  liberty,  without  any  diminution  of  your  rank 
or  forfeiture  of  your  honour.     We  defire  not  to  be  at 
enmity  with  you :  but  our  liberty    is  dearer  to   us 
than  your  friendfhip.     We  would  advife  you  to  weigh 
well  v/hat  you  undertake,  and  to  confider   the  extent 
of  your  capacity :  and  remember,  not  hov/  long  Cas- 
far  lived,  but   how    fhort  a  time  he  reigned.     Our 
prayers  are,  that  your  councils  and   defigns   may  be 
-no  lefs  advantageous  to  the  Republic,  than  to  yourfelf. 
Otherwife  we  hope,  provided   it   be  not  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  Republic,  that  it  may  turn  as  little  to  your 
difadvantage  as  pofTible." 

It  is  certain  this  letter  did  not  make  a  convert  of 
Anthony  :  but  in  my  opinion  it  greatly  redounds  to 
the  honour  of  thofe  who  compofed  it ;  except  that  the 
averfion  they  therein  exprefs  to  a  civil  war,  does  not 
eafily  coincide  with  the  meafures  we  Ihall  find  they 
took,  as  foon  as  they  had  pafled  the  fea. 

eft  Antonio  poftulandum,  nt  iis  imperet  quorum  opera  liber  eft.  No* 
fi  alia  hortarentur  ut  bellum  civile  fufcitare  vellemus,  liters;  tu£e  ni- 
hil proticerent.  Nulla  enim  miuantis  auftoiitas  apud  liberos  eft.  Sed 
pulchre  intelligis  non  polie  110s  c]uoqu;im  impelli :  &  fortaflis  ea  re 
minaciter  agis,  ut  judicium  noftrum  metas  videatur.  Nos  in  hac 
fententia  fumus,  ut  te  cupiamus  in  libera  Rcpublica  magnum  atque 
Jioneftum  efle  :  vocemus  te  ad  luillas  inimicitias  ;  fed  tamen  noftram 
iibertatem  pluris,  quam  tuama  micitiam,  ajftimemus.  Tu  etiam  at- 
que etiam  vide,  quid  fuicipias,  quid  fiiftinere  poftis  :  neque,  quam 
diu  vexerit  Ca;far,  fed  quam  non  diu  regnarit,  fac  cogites.  Decs 
quxfumus,  ut  coniilia  tua  Reipublicx  laUitaria  fint  ac  tibi.  Si  mi- 
niis,  ut,  falva  atque  hoacfta  Rcpublica,  tibi  qiuin  minimum  nogeant, 
pptamus. 
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Porcia  had  followed  her  hufband  Brutus  to  Velia ;  A.k.  ydS^^ 
and  there   Ihe  feparated  from   him  never  to  fee  him      aV, 
more.     She  forefaw  this  misfortune,  and  was  under  Plut.Brut. 
the  deepeft  afflidtion :  but  through  the  effect  of  her 
refolution,  her   concern  was    a  fecret  to  every  body, 
till  it  happened  to  be  difcovered  by  a  pi6ture.     This 
was  the  adieu  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  painted 
from  the  lively  and  affecting  defcription  given  us   by 
Homer.     Porcia,  on  feeing  a  fubjeft,  fo  extremely 
fimiliar  to  her  own  fituation,  could  not  refrain  from 
tears  :  and  fhe  was  feen  to  cry  feveral  times  that  day. 
A  friend  of  Brutus,  named  Acilius,  from  this  circum- 
ftance  took  occafion  to  apply  two  noted  verfes,  which' 
Homer  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Andromache. 

"  *  Yet  while  my  Heflor  ftill  furvives,  Ifee 
My  father,  mother,  brethren,  all,  in  thee. 
Alas  !   my  parents,  brothers,  kindred,  all, 
Once  more  will  perifh  if  my  He6tor  fall. 
Thy  wife,  thy  infant,  in  thy  danger  fhare  : 
Oh  prove  a  hufband's  and  a  father's  care  !'* 

Pope. 

Brutus  allowed  the  application  to  be  jufl: :  but  ob- 
ferved,  that  he  could  not  properly  make  ufe  of  the 
fame  kind  of  lano-uage  to  Porcia,  which  Hedtor  ufes 
to  Andromache,  who  advifes  her  to  apply  herfelf  to 
her  needle,  and  to  attend  her  houfhold.  "  For," 
f  added  he,  "  though  through  the  weaknefs  of  her 
"  fex  flie  is  certainly  incapable  of  atchieving  exploits 
"  equal  to  our's ;  yet,  for  elevated  fentiments,  and 
/^,  an  affedlion  to  her  country,  fhe  has  certainly  as 
"  good  pretenfions  to  heroifm  as  any  of  us."  Porcia 
returned  to  Rome.  Brutus  crolTed  the  fca  and  went 
to  Athens :  and  Caffius  fet  out  foon  after. 

*  "EKTOp,  drotp  Tt!  /uci  iftr]  Tralttfi,  x)  ttotv/*  jt/.iTtfp, 
'HJi  Kata-iFiiiT'-it,  e-i)  (Te  /Kbi  ^uKfple  trupUKihtn- 

HoM.  Iliad.  VI.  429,  430. 
;,."t"  '.Am'  fcK.  (f^oi  y  ft'tTtw,  TrpU  Tlopniav  iTTiict  ^aya.1  Ta^  tS  "ExTO/iof. 

■•    "Zci/unTc:  ya!p  dTrohwvnrai  <ficru  foiv  iya'v  wiS'fs.'^tt,%iA.s,Tm'  yyuyn  jf'  iTslptnt 
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A.  R.70S.      While,  they  were  thus  abandoning;  It-aly,    Cicero 
'       returned  thither.,  ,^  tl^,' voyage  has  Ibme  connec- 
tion with  the  general  affairs  of  the  Republic^  I  think 
it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  Ibme  account  of  it. 
Cic.  ad      ,vl.  have  already  mentioned   the   mqtives   which  in- 1 
Att.  XV.  diiced  him  to  leave  Rome,  and  to  retire  to  his  coun- 
^^'  try-houfe.     There   he  became  a  prey   to  his  appre- 

henCions,  feeing  what  lengths  Anthony's  fchemes  car^ 
ried  him ;  and  not  doubting  but  that  he  would  occa- 
fion  much  bloodUied,  under  pretence  of  avenging 
Casfar's  death,  but  in  reality  to  get  rid  of  thofe  who 
might  be  any  imipediment  to  his  ambitious  views. 
Nor  was  Cicero's  heart  lefs  alFeded  by  refentment  and 
concern,  to  fee  the  abfoiute  command  the  Conful 
ufurped  in  Rom.e,  and  the  ill  ufe  he  made  of  it ;  by 
^  exercifmg  all  kinds  of  rapine  and  injuftice,  by  breaks 

ing  through  all  laws,  and  opprefling  the  Senate, 
without  the  lead  regard  to  decency  :  infomuch  that 
the  Orator  began  almoft  to  regret  the  lofs  of  Casfar. 
He  more  than  once  remarks,  that  Anthony  obferved 
infinitely  lefs  meafures  than  the  perfon  whofe  orders 
he  pretended  to  put  in  execution  :  and  after  all,  Ci- 
cero had  fome  weight  with  Ca;far,  v/hcreas  Anthony 
paid  not  the  leail  regard  to  him.  "  *  I  was  fo  well 
received,  fays  he,  by  the  Di6lator,  (whom  may  Di' 
vine  vengeance  purfue  even  though  he  is  dead),  that, 
fmce  the  Tyrant's  death  has  not  reftored  us  our  li-- 
berty,  fervitude  under  fuch  a  mafter  was  not  the 
greateft  evil  that  could  befal  a  man  of  my  age.  I 
am  afhamed  to  confefs  it :  but  having  wrote  it,  I 
do  not  care  to  flrike  it  out." 

VsTitji  fuch  fentiments,  v/hich  difcover  how  much 
felf-intereft  influenced  Cicero's  aiftions,  one  muft  not 
be  furprifed  to  fee  him  abandon  Rome  and  Italy,  at  a 
time  when  his  opprefTed  country  feemed  to  ftand  moft 
in  need  of  his  afliftance.     But  the  danger  alarmed 

*  Ita  gratiofi  eramus  apud  ilium,  (quern  Dii  raorfuum  perduint !) 
ut  noftrx  Bstati,  qubniam  interfcfto  rege  liberi  non  fumus,  non  fuerit 
dominus  ille  fugiendus,  Kubco,  mihi  crede  :  fed  jam  fcrJpreram  i 
delere  nolui.    Cic.  ad  Att.  XV.  4, 

him } 
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him  -,  and  his  fears  magnified  that  danger,  or  at  ^^^^^^'^^f* 
brought  it  nearer  to  his  view.     For  he  was  not  in  the      ^. 
cafe  of  Brutus  and  Caffius  ;  having  had  no  concern  in 
the  confpiracy  againft  Caefkr.     And  though  in  the 
prefent  fituation  of  affairs  he  might  not  have  it  in  his 
power  to  do  the  Republic  any  adual  fervice,  yet  the 
face  of  affairs  might  take  a  fudden  change,  and  op- 
portunities might  offer,  which  might  be  luckily  im- 
proved  to  the  advantage  of  his  caufe.     Thefe  con- 
fiderations  had  no  v/eight  with  him  :  and  from  the 
beginning  of  April,  when  he  left  Rome,  to  the  end 
of  *  June,  at  which  time  he  embarked,  he  appears  by  Cic,  xiv. 
his  letters  to  Atticus  to  have  his  thoughts  entirely  adAtt.ij. 
bent  on  leaving  Italy,  at  leaft  for  fome  time.  *^**'* 

D.  Brutus's  camp  in  Cifalpine  Gaul,  or  that  of 
Sex.  Pompeius  in  Spain,  would  have  been  a  very  fafe 
retreat  for  him.  But  a  camp  neither  fuited  his  age  nor 
charader.  He  fometimes  applied  to  himfelf,  with  a 
fmall  alteration  in  the  words,  Jupiter's  advice,  in  Ho- 
mer, to  Venus : 

'*  f  Not  thefe,  O  daughter,  are  thy  proper  cares. 
Thee  milder  arts  befit,  and  fofter  wars.     Pope. 

His  averfion  to  the  army,  efpecially  in  a  civil  war, 
was  fo  great,  that  he  abfolutcly  declares,  that  rather 
than  ferve  he  would  fuffer  a  thoufand  deaths. 

With  thefe  fentiments,  Greece  was  the  only  proper 
place  for  him  ;  and  he  prefently  determined  to  make 
his  abode  at  Athens.  He  had  a  particular  induce- 
ment to  fix  on  that  city  :  where  his  fon,  at  that  time 
about  one  and  twenty  years  old,  was  then  ftudying 
under  the  philofopher  Cratippus.     Cicero,  who  tho' 

*  In  all  this  fpace  of  time,  he  made  but  one  fhort  appearance  at 
Rome,  in  order  to  be  prefent  at  the  Senate,  on  the  firft  of  June. 
But  the  terror  of  Anthony's  arms  kept  him  away  :  and  the  morrow 
or  perhaps  that  very  day,  he  left  the  city.  Cic.Phil.  II.  2.  n  us! 
&XV.  ad  Att.  8.  &9. 

*  TixTOV  ifJiiv,   8  to;  ifi^iTsti  iroXi/uHict  tpyett 

*AM5^  vii  y  ifxtfcivrit  /utrifXio  «/»/a  *  Kafoio.     lUad.  1.  V,  428, 420, 

*  In  Homer  it  is  i^^ct  y»/^ot9,  which  relates  to  warnagei, 

an 


A.R.  yot.  an  affe6tionate  father,  was  not  fo  blind  as  riot  to  per- 
^  ■  ceive  the  want  of  natural  talents  in  his  fon,- thought, 
that  by  being  prefent  he  *  might  afllft  him  in  his  ftu- 
dies,  or  at  leaft  he  might  be  able  to  judge,  how  far 
he  was  capable  of  improvement.  After  having  re- 
mained a  long  time  in  fufpence,  he  at  length  de- 
termined to  fet  out  for  Athens :  and  embarking,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  towards  the  end  of  June,  he 
coafted  Campania,  making  fhort  journies,  and  flop- 
ping often.  He  chofe  to  go  by  the  Streights,  rather 
than  by  Brundufium,  becaufe  that  city  being  the  ren- 
dezvous of  Anthony's  legions,  he  thought  it  not  fafe 
to  expofe  his  perfon  there  :  At  his  fetting  out  he  pro- 
pofed  returning  to  Rome  by  the  beginning  of  the  en- 
cjc.  Phil,  filing  year,  at  which  time  Panfa  and  Hirtius  were  to 
^^'  commence  their  Confulfhip. 

Thefe  two  men,  who  had  been  Ca^far's  creatures 
and  ftaunch  friends,  retained  a  great  affedlion  for  his 
memory,  and  conlequently  could  not  love  Brutus. 
But  they  had  a  very  great  regard  for  Cicero.  Parti- 
cularly Hirtius  was  in  great  intimacy  with  him.  And 
they  both  had  as  ftrong  an  averfion  to  Anthony, 
whofe  imperious  behaviour  extremely  difgufled  them. 
They  appeared  to  have  been  men  of  honour,  ftrongly 
attached  to  the  fervice  of  their  country,  and  who  paid 
all  due  deference  to  the  authority  of  the  Senate.  In  a 
word,  though  Cicero  fometimes  refledls  on  them  in 
his  letters  to  Atticus,  he  had  fo  great  a  value  for  them, 
as  to  intend  returning  to  Rome,  and  refume  a  part  in 
the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  as  foon  as  they 
entered  into  their  office. 
Cic.  Phil.  He  came  to  Syracufe  the  jfirft  of  Auguft,  where  he 
I.  7, 8.  &  ^2iid  but  one  day.  He  then  continued  his  voyage, 
XVI.  J.  but  was  drove  back  by  contrary  winds  to  Leucopetra, 
a  promontory  of  Italy,  near  Rhegium.  Some  days 
after  he  fet  out  again,  and  was  a  fecond  time  drove 
back  to  the  fame  place.  He  then  received  fuch  in- 
telligence from  Rome,  as  made  him  entirely  change 

*  Aut  proderimus  aliquid  Ciceroni }   aut,  quantum  profici  poflit, 
judicabimus,    Cic.  ad  Att.  XVI,  5, 

his 
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bis  refolution.     He-was  informed,  that  things  feemed  A.R.yof. 

•  Ant    C 

difpoied  to  a  pacificatron ;  that  Anthony  had  given  *  * 
up  his  pretenfions  to  Cifalpine  Gaul ;  that  Brutus  and 
CafTius  were  at  liberty  to  return  to  Rome ;  and  that  he 
was  a  little  reflefted  on  for  being  out  of  the  way. 
Cicero  *  thought  himfelf  obliged,  according  to  his 
own  teftimony,  to  the  Etefian  winds,  who,  like  good 
citizens,  had  refufed  to  accompany  him,  when  he  was 
abandoning  the  Republic  :  or,  to  fpeak  without  a 
figure,  as  he  had,  v/ith  great  relu6lance,  taken  the  re- 
folution  of  leaving  Italy,  he  was  glad  to  feize  the  leaft 
gleam  of  hope,  which  could  induce  him  to  believe, 
that  he  might  fafely  return  to  Rome,  and  appear  there 
with  fome  charafter.  Whereupon  he  relinquifhed  his 
nrft  defign,  and  returned  to  Rome  with  all  diligence. 
However,  he  made  a  fhort  ftay  at  Velia,  where  were 
Brutus  and  Caflius,  and  conferred  with  them  for  the 
laft  time. 

Thefe  difpofitions  to  peace,  which  had  fo  charmed 
Cicero,  were  no  more  than  a  finefle  in  Anthony,  who 
juft  then  finding  himfelf  too  clofely  prefTed  by  youno- 
Csefar,  pretended  to  come  into  the  meafures  of  the 
Senate.  Nothing,  which  the  Republicans  hoped  for, 
came  to  pafs  :  and  when  Cicero  arrived  at  Rome  the 
thirty-firft  of  Auguft,  he  found  affairs  lefs  difpofed 
than  ever  to  an  accommodation.  It  is  true  the  peo-plut.Cic. 
pie  exprelTed  a  great  deal  of  joy  at  his  return,  and 
that  there  was  fo  great  a  concourfe  of  citizens  of  all 
conditions  at  the  gates,  to  wait  on  him,  that  he  was 
detained  there  almoil  the  whole  day  in  receivino-  their 
compliments  and  congratulations.  But  for  Anthony  ; 
fo  far  from  Cicero's  having  any  reafon  to  expeft  any 
civility  from  him,  he  had  caufe  to  fear,  from  the  in- 
formation he  received  by  the  way,  the  moft  fatal  effedis 
of  his  refentment :  and  on  that  account  he  durft  not 
be  prefent,  the  next  day,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Se- 
nate.    However,  he  concealed  his  fufpicions,  not  to 

*  Iratis  temporibus,  in  Grjeciam,  defperata  libertate,  rapiebar: 
quum  me  Etefiae,  quafi  boni  cives,  relinquentem  Rempiiblicam  pro- 
|ecjui  noluerunt.    Cic,  ad  Fam,  Xlf..  25. 

give 
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A.R.708.  give  the    Conful  offence,  as  he  flill  preierved  fame 
^    '  outward  fhew  of  friendlhip   towards  him  j  but  fent 
CicTphil.  him  an  apology  for  his  abience,  excufing  himfelf  that 
y  ^^'  ^     he  had  not  recovered  the  fatigue  of  his  voyage.     An- 
thony was  not  to    be   thus    impoled   on,  and   being 
highly  exafperated,   either  at  having  miffed  his  blow, 
or  to  find  himfelf  wrongfully  fufpefted,    he  could  not 
even  contain  himfelf  in  the  Senate,  infomuch  that  he 
threatened  to  go  in  perfon,  with   workmen,  to  pull 
down  Cicero's   houfe,  and   force    him   to  come  out. 
However,  he  was  at  lafl  appeafed  at  the  interceflion 
of  the  Senators,  and  accepted  of  a  fine,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which,  according   to   cuflom,    he  exadc^ 
fureties.  ..  9,4 

The  next  day,  the  fccond  of  September,  the  Senate 
met  again,  and  Anthony  being  abfent,  Cicero  came 
there.  It  was  on  this  occafion  that  he  delivered  his 
firfl  Philippic,  wherein  he  fpeaks  with  a  great  deal  of 
moderation.  It  is  entirely  full  of  complaints,  without 
the  leafl  invedive.  He  difapproves  of  Anthony's 
proceedings,  but  without  any  malice.  And  concludes 
■with  an  exhortation  and  fome  advice,  which  might 
have  been  very  ferviceable  to  the  perfon  for  whom  it 
was  intended.  I  Ihall  only  cite  one  pafTage.  "  I  am 
*  afraid,  fays  he,  (addrelling  himfelf  to  Anthony,  as 
if  he  were  prefent)  that  not  knowing  the  true  path  of 
glory,  you  imagine  it  v/ill  be  glorious  for  you  to  be 
able  alone  to  do  more  than  all  the  Republic,  and  that 
you  had  rather  be  feared  than  loved.  If  thefe  are  your 
thoughts,  you  have  entirely  miftaken  the  road  to  true 
glory.  To  be  dear  to  one's  fellow-citizens,  fervice- 
able to  the  ftate,  to  be  commended,  honoured,  efteem- 
ed,  this  is  to  be  glorious  :  but  to  make  onefelf  feared 

*  Vereor,  ne  ignorans  verum  iter  glorise,  gloriofum  putes,  plus  te 
nnum  pofTe  quam  omnes  ;  &  metui  a  civibus  quam  diligi  malis. 
Quod  fi  ita  putas,  totam  ignoras  viam  gloriae.  Carum  efle  J  civem, 
bene  deRepublica  raereri,  coli,  diligi,  gloriofum  ett  :  metui  verb,  & 
in  odio  eflc,  invidiof-  m,  deteftabile,  imbecillum,  caducum.  Quod 
videmus,  etiam  ir  f-ibulis,  ipfi  iiH  qni-  "  Oderint,  dum  raetuaiit," 
dixcrit»  perniciofum  fu.ire.    Cic.  Phil.  1.  33. 

X  I  think  it  would  be  bcuer  civlbuit 

and 
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and  hated,  is   an  odious  and  deteftablc  proceeding,  A. R.?^?, 
and  a  fituation  which  can  never  be  fecure,    but  muft   ^^^^* 
be  liable  to   a  thoufand  accidents.     Of  this  the  ftage  '^"^ 

affords  us  an  inllance  :   and  he  f  who  was  made  by  f  Atreus. 
the  poets  to  fay,  '  Let  them  hate  me,  provided  they 
'  fear  me,'  dearly  experienced  the  folly  of  fuch  a  doc- 
trine." 

The  whole  Oration  is  in  this  ftile.  Which  never- 
thelefs  fo  offended  Anthony,  that  from  that  moment 
he  declared  open  war  againft  our  Orator.  He  ap- 
pointed another  meeting  of  the  Senate  on  the  i8th 
of  September,  and  fent  Cicero  perfonally  a  citation 
to  be  there,  and  he  there  charged  him  with  whatever 
his  malice  and  refentment  could  fuggeft.  Cicero  had 
taken  care  not  to  obey  the  citation.  He  afllires  us, 
that  Anthony's  defign  was  to  have  him  afTafTmated  ; 
and  that  when  once  he  had  begun  to  imbrue  himfelf 
in  blood,  he  would  not  be  fatisfied  with  a  fmgle  vic- 
tim. However,  though  he  was  not  prefent,  he  foon 
anfwered  the  Conful's  furious  charge  by  his  fecond 
Philippic  :  in  which,  after  having  cleared  himfelf 
from  the  reflexions  which  had  been  thrown  on  him, 
he  attacks  his  adverfary  in  his  turn,  and  taking  hinii 
from  his  infancy  to  his  Confulfhip,  paints  him  in 
fuch  colours  as  make  him  equally  an  objed  of  hatred 
and  contempt.  This  Oration,  which  has  always  been 
efteemed  a  maftcr-piece,  and  which,  though  compofed 
by  a  man  near  fixty-three  years  old,  contains  all  the 
fire  and  fpirit  that  could  be  expefted  from  a  maan  in 
the  prime  of  life,  was  never  pronounced.  Cicero  Manut. 
compofed  it  in  his  clofet,  and  afterwards  difperfed  Argum. 
^opies  of  it  among  his  friends,  who  prefently  made  it^^^^'  ^* 
public. 

Anthony's  condud  was  a  confirmation  of  his  ene- 
my's accufation.  When  he  came  to  Brundufium,  he 
.behaved  like  a  madman,  pretending  to  fupport  his 
command  with  as  much  rigour  as  if  he  had  been  a 
Conful  of  the  ancient  Republic,  and  not  the  leader  of 
a  fadion ;  and  by  mifplaced  feverities  inflifted  to  a 
degree  of  cruelty,  alienating   his  foldiers   affedions, 

which 
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A.R.  70S.  which  it  was  fo  much  the  more  his  intereft  to  endes- 
^4+^*  vourto  gain  by  mildnefs  and  gratuities,  as  the  com- 
Dio.  *      mand  he  had  over  them  was  at  leaft  very  equivocal. 
Appian.        They   had   not  for  fome   time    before  been   tho- 
roughly fatisfied  with  him,    becaufe  he  feemed    too 
remifs  in    avenging  Caefar's  death  :  and  he  increafed 
this  diffatisfadion,  by  promifing  them  no  more  than 
a  hundred   denarii  per  man,  at  the  fame  time  that  ■ 
06lavius   gave  five  hundred  to  all  who  engaged  with 
him.     In  order  therefore  to  Ihew  their  contempt  of  fo 
paultry  a  gratuity,  they  quitted  him   abruptly  in   the 
midft  of  his  harangue ;  which  put  Anthony   into  fo 
great  a  pafTion,  that  he   leapt  from  his  tribunal,  fay- 
ing,   "  rU   learn  you  to  obey  me."     And  having 
taken  from  the  Tribunes  a  lift  of  the  moft  feditious,- 
he-put  three  hundred  of  them  to  death  ;  a  great  num- 
cic.  Phil,  ber  of  whom  were  Centurions,  who  were  executed 
III.  4. 10.  before  his  face,  and  in  the  prefence  of  his  wife  Fulvia, 
*^  ^*  ***   whofe  bold  and  violent  temper  had  perhaps  a  greater 
ihare  than  Anthony's,  in  thefe  cruel  executions. 

This  had  but  an  ill  effed.  The  troops,  inftead  of 
being  intimidated,  were  only  exafperated ;  and  fo 
much  the  more  difpofed  to  hearken  to  the  follicitations 
of  Oftavius's  emilTaries,  who  difperfed  billets  through 
the  army,  wherein  they  oppofed  the  mildnefs  and- 
crenerofity  of  their  young  Chief,  to  Anthony's  cruelty 
and  fordidnefs.  The  Conful  was  informed  of  it,  and 
endeavoured  to  compel  his  foldiers  to  deliver  up  thefe 
fecret  agents  for  his  adverfary.  But  they  were  de-- 
termined  not  to  betray  them,  and  Anthony  was  not 
able  to  get  at  the  knowledge  of  any  one  of  them.  He 
now  began  to  be  fenfible  that  he  had  taken  a  wrong 
^  method  with  them,  and  that  it  was  necelfary  he  fhould 

endeayour  to  regain  their  afFedlion,  which  his  fcve-' 
rity  had  alienated.  He  in  fome  meafure  fucceeded, 
and  the  main  part  of  his  army  put  itfelf  in  march, 
purfuant  to  his  orders,  along  the  Adriatic  coaft,  for 
Rimini  -,  whilft  he,  at  the  head  of  a  legion,  called 
the  Larks,  marched  to  Rome.  This  was  originally 
a  Gaulilh  legion,  raifed  by  Caviar  in  that  country :  the 

very 
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Very  name  it  bore,  "Alaudje,"or  "AlaudarumLegio^'  A.R.708 > 
was  Gaulilhj  and  was  given  it  becaufe  the  foldiers  of      ^    ' 
that  legion  wore  a  lark  on  their  helmets.     They  were  Cic.  ad  i^j 
all  made  Roman  citizens  by  C^far,  for  their  fignal  fer-  ^^^^Zf^' 
vices.     Anthony  had  a  particular  affedtion  for  them,  Cjef.  aS*. 
infomuch  that  he  promoted  feveral  of  them  to  civil  ^^^^^^" 
employments:  and  for  which   he  is  very  juftly   re-cic.phU. 
preached  by  Cicero.  i.-ao.Sc 

With  this  legion  under  arms  he  marched  into  Rome,  J^'jJ^' 
and  ordered  a  guard  to  be  mounted  at  his  houfe,  in  m.  iv.  v. 
the  fame  form  as  in  a  camp.  One  may  guefs  how 
much  this  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  city, 
and  particularly  the  Senate.  Nobody  doubted  but 
that  he  came  purpofely,  not  only  to  make  himfelf  ab- 
folute  in  Rome,  but  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  his  ad- 
verfaries,  all  of  whom  he  accufed,  efpecially  Cicero, 
of  having  been  concerned  in  the  murthering  of  Csefar. 
He  had  explained  his  intentions  on  that  article  more 
than  once.  Speaking  of  the  Tribune  Canutius,  who 
in  concert  with  the  principal  men  of  the  Senate,  afTift- 
ed  Oftavius   to  the   utmoft  of   his  power :    "  This  ^'^^-  ^^ 


* 
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man,"faid  he  in  a  full  affembly  of  the  people,  "  thinks  xii^ 
"  to  be  fupported  by  a  fet  of  men,  who,  if  I  live,  will 
"  never  be  able  to  fupport  themfelves  in  the  city.'* 
And  on  another  occafion  he  repeated  the  fame  threat 
in  more  expreis  terms,  declaring  "  that  -f  nobody, 
unlels  they   were  victorious,  mull  expeft  to  live.'* 

This  v;as  therefore  no  imaginary  danger,  and  Oc-  dIo, 
tavius,  by  delivering  therefrom  both  the  city  and  Se- AppUn 
nate,  did  them  an  important  fervice,  for  which  he 
could  not  be  too  much  commended,  if  his  views  had 
been  honeft  and  upright  •,  and  if,  from  being  the 
faviour  of  the  city  on  this  occafion,  he  had  not  foon 
after  become  its  executioner.  It  is  certain  that  at  that 
time  it  was  requifite  for  his  intereft  that  he  fhould 
oppofe  Anthony  ;  and  therefore  whilft  the  latter  was 

*  Canutiumapud  cos  fibi  locum  qusrere,  quibus,  fe  falvo,  locus  in 
eivitate  effe  noQ  polfes. 

t  Niii  qui  viciflet:  vifturum  nerainem.  Cic,  Phil.  III.  47.  8c  V.  20. 

gone 
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A.  R.  ?oJ.  gone  to  Brundufium,  he  affembled  a  body  of  troops, 

"^"^  ^*  which  Appian  fays  amounted  to  ten  thoufand  men  ; 

Cic.  ad      and  by  Cicero's  advice  marched  towards  the  Capitol, 

AtLXVi.  in  hopes  to  be  there  before  Anthony.  He  wasfo:  and 

his  faithful  Canutius   having  convened  the  people, 

0<5tavius  delivered  an  harangue,  wherein,  after  having 

fummoned   up   Anthony's  unjuft   proceedings  in  his 

and  the  Republic's  behalf,   he  declared  that  he  came 

to  protect  his  country  againft  a  cruel  oppreflbr. 

This  difcourfe  was  very  agreeable  to  the  multitude. 
But  the  foldiers,  who   imagined  they  were  brought 
thither  to  be  the  mediators  of  a  reconciliation  between 
Cscfar*s  friend  and  his  heir,  or  perhaps  to  a6t  againft 
the  enemies  of  his  memory,  were  highly  offended  to 
find    themfelves  miftaken    in    their   opinion.     They 
could  not  confent   to  draw  their  fwords  againft  An- 
thony, who  had  formerly  been  their  commander,  and 
was  then  Conful.     They  therefore  demanded   their 
difmiOlon  from  Odlavius  on  various  pretences,  though 
fome  made  no   fcruple  to  tell  him  the  true   reafon 
of  their  difcontent.     Young  Csefar  behaved  with  re- 
markable prudence  under  io  difagreeable  a  circum- 
ftance.     As  he  had  no  right   to  detain  them,  fo  far 
from  Ihewing  any  concern  at  their  forfaking  him,  he 
confented  to  every  thing,    took  no  notice  of  the  bad 
excufes  made  him  by  feveral,  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince and  fatisfy  fuch  as  told  him  the  truth,  thanked 
them  all  for    their   elcort,  and   promifed   that  they 
Ihould  ftill  feel  the  effcfts  of  his  liberality.     By  this 
mild  behaviour  he  regained  three  thoufand  of  them 
on  the  fpot :  the  reft  foon  repented   having  quitted 
him,  and  returned  to  him   in  crowds.     However,  as 
he  at  firft  found   his  forces   greatly  diminiflied,  he 
thought  it  not  prudent  to  wait  for  Anthony  in  Rome: 
but  marched  away  with  all  expedition  towards  Ra- 
venna to  aflfemble   more   troops,  and    be  nearer  his 
agents,  who  were  difperfed  among  Anthony's  legions, 
endeavouring  to  debauch  his  men. 

Every  thing  fucceeded  to  his  wifli.     Not  only  the 
veterans  fettled  in  the  feveral  towns  and  villages  of 
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•  that  part  of  'the  country  he'travcrfed,  readily  ranged  A.  R;  70V, 
-.lender  his  baiiners ;  bur  an  entire  iegidri  of  Anthony,   ^"'^'  ^\ 
^balled  the  Martial  Legion,  being  on   its  march.  Hop-  cicPJiil. 
'ped  at  Alba,  and  declared  for  Odavius.     Another  ^^^- •^^'•'^'» 
(which  was  the  fourth)    foon  after  followed  its  exam- 
ple :   and  Anthony  received  an  account  of  this  fecond 
defertion,  juft  as   he  was  going  into  the  Capitol,  to 
prefide  at  an  aiTembly  of  the  Senate,  convened  by  his 
orders  on  the  28th  of  November.     His' intent  at  this 
meeting  was  to  procure   a  decree  to  the  prejudice  of 
young  Ccc-far  :  but  this  accident  broke  his  meafures. 
He  therefore  prefently  difmiff^d  the  affembly,  and  im- 
mediately fet  out  to  join  the  legions  which  ftill  contU 
nued  in  his  fervice,  for  fear  they  fhould  alfo  defert. 
Though  his  forces  were  thus  diminifhed,  yet  it" did  not 
prevent  him  frofn'marching   tov/ards  Cifalpine  Gaui,  Cic  ad^ 
in  order  to  recover  tTie  government  of  that  province,  ^^'"'  '^^' 
which  had  beeri  conferred  on  him  by  the  people,  but 
which  Deci^ii.4s  Brutus  was  in  poffelfion  of,  by  virtue' 
of  a  decree  of  the  Senate.     This   latter  was  fully  de-' 
termined  no»t  to  quit  his  poiTeffion  :  and  was  therein 
fupported  by  all  the  Republican  party,  who  had  no 
other  afyluni  in  all  Italy.     Thus,  after  many  diflen- 
fions  and  difputes,  broke  our  the  civil  war:  nor  in- 
deed was    it   pofiible  that  fo  many  violent  quarrels 
could  be  determined  any  other  way  than  by  dint  of 
arms. 

The  numbeft  on  each  fide  were  by  no  m.eans  equah  Appian. 
Anthony  had  ftill  remaining,  befides  his  guard,  three 
legions  come  from  Macedonia,  and  a  confiderable 
number  of  new  levies.  Decimiis  had  at  the  moft  but 
three  legions,  two  of  veterans,  and  one  new  raifed. 
But  the  inequality  Was  ftill  greater  betv.^en  the  Ge- 
nerals. Anthony  had  "both  experience  and  courage* 
Decimus,  though  he  fervcd  a  long  time  under  Ciiifair^' 
has  no  great  reputation  in  hiftory,  as  a  warrior/'    *'^'' 

As  Oflavius  had  five  legions  ac  his'difpolal,  to  wir,' 
the  two  he  had  inveigled  from  Anthony,  one'  of  new- 
troops,  and  two  v/hich  chiefly  confifted  of  vet(^rans, 
but  were  intermixed  with  new  recruits,  he  had^'it  ih'hls    '  ^ 
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A.R-  7'=^-  power,  with  thefe  forces,  to  turn  the  balance  on  which 
Ant.  c.    ^^^^  YiQ  pleaied.     But  he   was  embarraffed  in  his  de-  . 
**'       termination.     He  hated  Decimus,    and  feared   An- 
thony.    It  was  indecent  for  him  to  take  the  part  of  a 
perlon  who  had  been   concerned  in  his  father's  mur- 
ther,  and  yet  he  could  not  help  relenting  the  extreme 
ill  ufage  he  had  received  from  Anthony.     Befides,  he 
was  under  engagements  with  the  Senate,  and  he  had 
need  of  the  authority  of  that  augull  body  to  fupport 
him,  and  to  jullify  his  taking  arms.     He  therefore 
determined  to  purfue  the  route  he  had  fet  out  in  :  and 
without    making   any   diredt  advances  to  Decimus, 
wrote  to  the  Senate  to  offer  them  his  fervice,  with  the 
five  legions  lie  had  affembled  in  Alba.     Nor  was  this 
all.     For  when  his   troops  prefented  him  the  Fafces, 
and  entreated  him  to  take  the  title  of  Proprcetor,  he 
declared  that  he  would  accept  of  no  title  of  honour 
and  command,  but  from  the  authority  of  the  Senate. 
At  the  fame  time  he  took  care,  by  a  proper  bounty, 
to  fecure  the  legions  which  had  forfaken  Anthony  :  he 
reviewed  them,  and  afterwards  gave  them  five  hun- 
dred denarii  a  man,  with  a  promiie  of  five  thoufand 
more  after  viftory. 

It  would  have  better  pleafed  the  Senate,  if  thofe 
legions,  vv-hen  they  forfook  Anthony,  had  entered  into 
the  Republic's  fervice,  inftead  of  Oftavius's.  But 
this  was  not  a  time  to  make  fuch  a  difcovery.  They 
accepted  Odtavius's  offer  with  great  thankfulnefs,  and 
promiled  to  authorife  him  the  firll  time  the  Senate 
fat,  which  they  believed  could  not  be  before  the  firft 
of  January.  This  anfwer  muff  have  been  made  by 
fome  of  the  Praetors  and  I'ribiines,  in  conjuncftion 
with  a  number  of  the  moft  eminent  Senators;  for 
Rome  was  at  that  time  in  a  kind  of  anarchy.  Without 
any  Conful,  Dolabella  having  been  fome  time  gone 
into  Syria  :  Brutus  and  Caffius,  v/hom  we  may  reckon 
at  the  head  of  the  Pr^tors,  had  crofled  the  feas :  and 
affairs  were  lb  embroiled,  that  there  were  no  hopes  of 
bringing  them  to  any  regulation,  till  the  new  Confuls 
commenced  th&ir  office. 

2  Cicero 
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Cicero  moll  probably  had  a  great  fhare  in  the  an-  ^-  ^-  7^9- 
f*ver  which  was  returned  Odlavius.     He  had  Ipenc     "^^ 
the  months  of  October  and  November  at  his  counrry- 
houfes,  to  avoid  Anthony's  refentment.     As  Toon  as  Cic.  ad 
he  knew  that  he  had  left   Rome,  he   returned  there  ^J^"^"  "^  ' 
the  9th  of  December,  under  ilronger  engagements 
than  ever  with  Odtavius.     Not  that  he  entirely  con-  cic.  ad 
faded   in  him  :  the  contrary  appears  in  all  his  lafl  iet-^"!'^* 
ters  to  Atticus.     He  plainly  faw  that  if  this  young 
man  got  the  better  of  Anthony,  Brutus  vv/ould  be  in  14. 
danger.     And  he  was   abfolutely  perfuaded  that,  on 
Erutus's  fafety,  depended  that  of  the  Republic.     Ne-  xiv.  2. 
verthelefs,  from  the  almoil  daily  application  Odavius 
made  to  him  by  letters,  wherein  he  protefted  that  he  XVT, 
would  be  entirely   direfled   by  his  advice  -,  from  the 
follicitations  of  their  common  friends ;  and  above  all, 
from  the  confideration  of  the  danger  with  which  An- 
thony threatened  him  and  the  Republic  at  the  fam.e 
time,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  return  the  following  an- 
fwer  to  *  Oppius,  who  ftrongly   importuned   him  to 
declare  for  young  Czefar.    "  I  cannot  confent  to  your 
requeft,  unlefs  1  am  aflured,  that  06tavius  not   only 
will  not  be  an   enemy  to  thofe  who  have  killed   the 
Tyrant,  but  that  he  will  be  a  friend  to  them."     Op- 
pius engaged  for  him.     "  Where  then  is  the  hurry? 
fays  Cicero,  I  can  be  of  no  fervice  to  06i:avius  before      v 
the  firlt  of  January  :  and   he  may,  the  tenth  of  De- 
cember, convince  me  of  his  intentions,  by  confenting 
that  Cafca  enter  into  the  office  of  Tribune  of  the 
people."     This  Cafca,  who  had  been  nominated  for 
this  office,  was  the  perfon  who  gave  the  firft  blow  ro 
Caelar,  in  the  manner  I  have  related.     06tavius  kept 
his  word,  with  regard  to  Cafca  5  upon  which  conditi- 

•  Cixi  Oppio,  quum  me  hortaretur  ut  adolefcentem,  totamque 
caufam,  manumque  veteranorum  complefterer,  me  nu!lo  modo  fa- 
cere  poffe,  ni  milii  exploratum  efiet,  eum  non  modo  non  inimicura 
tyrannoitonis,  veioim  etiam  amicum  fore.  Quum  ille  diceret  ita  fu- 
turum,  Quid  igitur  feftinamus  ?  inquam.  Illi  enim  mea  opera  ante 
Kal.  Januarias  nihil  opus  eft.  Nos  autem  ejus  voluntatem  ante  Ida* 
Decfenibres  perfpiciemus  in  Cafca.     Cic.  ad  Att.  XVI.  ij. 
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A.  R.  70S.  on,  Cicero  was  under  an  obligation  to  obferve  the  fame 
pundiuality  with  Oppius. 

The  new  Tribunes  of  the  people,  entering  into 
their  office,  as  ufual,  the  tenth  of  December,  con- 
vened the  Senate  the  twentieth  of  the  fame  month. 
Cicero  was  there  one  of  the  firft,  and  his  prefence 
drew  thither  a  great  many  other  Senators  •,  fo  that 
there  was  a  very  full  houfe.  The  Tribunes  propofed 
to  recommend  it  to  the  Confuls  ele6t,  Hirtius  and 
Panfa,  to  take  the  necelTary  meafures  that  the  Senate 
might  affem.bie  with  fafety,  the  firft  of  January  ; 
and  moreover  they  gave  the  Senators  leave  to  offer 
whatever  they  Ihould  think  agreeable  to  the  prefent 
fituation  of  the  Republic.  The  fame  day  there  was 
fet  up  in  Rome  a  declaration  from  Decimus,  notify- 
ing his  intention  to  keep  Cifalpine  Gaul  in  obedi- 
ence and  fubjedion  to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Roman 
people. 

Cicero  made  ufe  of  the  liberty  allowed  by  the  Tri- 
bunes, and  comprized  in  his  opinion  the  whole  fyftem 
of  the  prefent  affairs  of  the  Republic.  He  was  not 
fatisfied  with  giving  a  charge  and  power  to  the  Con- 
fuls ele6t,  to  appoint  a  guard  to  protect  the  Senate  ; 
obferving  that  this  unufual  precaution  would  be  a  ilur 
on  Anthony,  on  whofe  account  it  was  taken.  He  at- 
tacked him  perfonally,  and  drew  him  in  the  moft  odi- 
ous light ;  declaring  that  he  ought  no  longer  to  be 
confidered  as  Confu],  but  as  a  public  enemy.  He 
commended  Decimus,  who  intended  to  oppofe  him  : 
and  extolled  young  Ccefar*s  fervices  to  the  flcies,  who 
had  preferved  the  Senate-  and  the  whole  city  from 
flaughter  and  deffruftion.  Laftly,  he  concluded  that 
they  ought  to  approve  and  authorife,  by  a  decree, 
all  that  either  of  them  had  done,  and  fliould  there- 
after do,  in  oppofition  to  Anthony  ;  adding,  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  confer  honours  on  thofe  com- 
manders, and  to  reward  the  foldiers,  Vv-ho  flood  up  in 
the  defence  of  the  Republic  and  the  authority  of  the 
Senate  ;  and  for  that  purpofe,  to  give  it  in  charge  to 
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the  Confuls  eled,  to  move  this  affair  at  the  next '^•■^- 702 
meeting  of  the  Senate,  which  was  to  be  on  the  firfi  of  ^"*'  ^' 
January. 

This  advice  was  followed  :  and  Cicero,  who  was 
the  author  of  it,  when  he  came  out  of  the  Senate, 
mounted  the  Roltra,  and  gave  the  people,  who  were 
there  afiembled,  an  account  of  the  decree  which  had 
pafTed  the  houfe.  He  handled  feme  points  afrelh  be- 
fore this  new  audience,  but  Hill  with  the  fame  fire  and 
energy,  and  his  difcourfe  met  with  uncommon  apr 
plaufe.  Thefe  two  Orations  delivered  the  2dth  of 
December,  one  in  the  Senate,  the  other  before  the 
people,  are  his  third  and  fourth  Philippics. 

Anthony  anfwered  Cicero's  oraiions,  and  the  Se-  Appian. 
nate's  decree,  by  fads.     He  puilied  on  his  enterprife, 
and  having  foon  compelled  Decinius,  \vho  found  him- 
felf  not  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  field,  to  Hiut  him- 
felf  up  in  Modena,  he  befieged  him  there. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,  that  In  all  Italy 
the  Republican  party,  fupporred  by  the  v/hole  autho- 
rity of  the  Senate,  had  no  other  troops  but  Deci- 
mus's,  that  it  could  entirely  depend  on,  Anthony 
was  at  open  Wd.r  with  him,  and  he  received  but  a  very 
uncertam  affifcanct  f^om  Octavius,  which  miglit  foon 
become  more  fatal  than  it  was  then  ufeful.  This 
fame  party  acquired  confiderable  forces,  in  Greece 
and  in  the  Eaft,  under  Brutus  and  under  Caffi  us,  an4 
with  incredible  difpatch. 

On  leaving  Italy,  thefe  two  Republican  Chiefs  had 
formed  their  fcheme  of  entering  into  the  governments 
of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  which  had  been  given  them 
by   Csfar,    ratified   by  the   Senate,    and  afterwards 
taken  from  them  by  Anthony.     Hiey  were  imm.edi- 
ately  received  at  Athens  with  all  imaginable  honours; 
and  the  Athenians  eredted  ftatues  to  them,  which  they  j);^,. ; 
placed  by  thofe  of  Harmodius  and  Arifrogiton,  whoxLVii, 
had  formerly  delivered  Athens  from  tyranny.    CaOius 
did  not  Hay  long  there,  but  departed  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  Syria.     Brutus,   being  thus  left  alone,  feemed  Plut.Brut. 
for  fome  time  to  be  wholly  employed,  in  his  favoi4E€ 
E  e  3  lludiesj 
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A.  H.70R,  ftudies,  with  the  moft  celebrated  Philofophers  of  the 
^Ant.  (.  Academy,  and  Lyceum,  Theomncfles  and  Cratip- 
Hor.  Epif.  pus.  But  his  real  thoughts  were  bent  on  war.  He 
II.  2.  &  began  by  engaging  all,  the  flower  of  the  Roman  youth 
which  was  at  Athens,  imbibing  knowledge  at  the 
fountain-head  of  all  arts  and  fciences.  Thcfe  were 
officers  which  he  defigned  for  the  troops  he  fhould 
afterwards  raife.  The  moft  noted  among  them  were 
young  Cicero,  and  the  poet  Horace,  whofe  father, 
thou<Th  no  more  than  a  freed-man,  and  a  colle6tor  of 
the  taxes  by  profeffion,  but  being  a  man  of  folid 
fenfe  and  elevated  notions,  gave  him  an  equal  edu- 
cation with  the  Senators  chik'ren.  As  for  Cicero's 
Son,  Brutus,  after  having  examined  him,  commends 
him  much,  in  a  letter  tc^  his  father.  "  I  f  am  fo 
well  fatisfied,  fays  he,  with  your  fon,  from  his  ap- 
plication and  perleverance,  from  his  greatnefs  of 
foul,  and  punftual   difcharge   of  all  his  duties,   that 

he  feems  never   to  forget  whofe  fon  he  is Be 

perfuaded,  'hat  to  attain  honours  equal  to  your's, 
his  father's  glory  will  be  his  leafl  recommendation." 
And  in  facl  it  appears  by  feveral  pafTages  in  Cicero's 
letters  concerning  his  fon,  that  this  young  man  had  a 
generous  and  honeft  heart :  infomuch  that,  though 
no  very  Ihining  genius,  he  might  have  fupported  the 
<r]ory  of  his  name  to  a  certain  pitch,  if  he  had  not 
?Un.  afterwards  flupified  himfelf  with  drink.  When  Bru- 
XIV.  az.    ^^^  acquired  an  army,  he  gave  him  a  commifTion  of 

rank,  and  made  Horace  a  legionary  Tribune. 
Cic.  Pliil.  He  did  not  require  much  time  to  raife  an  army. 
X.  Plut.  ponipey's  veterans,  who  had  fought  at  Pharfalia,  and 
Dio.  I.  were  Itill  difperfed  about  the  country,  readily  entered 
XLvii.  ynder  a  Chief  who  defended  the  fame  caufe.  Sorne 
Cmi.^m.  ftragglers  of  Dolabella's  army,  who  was  already  come 
&  IV.       into  Afia,  and  two  bodies  of  horfe  which  were  de- 

f  Cicero  tiius  fie  milii  fe  probat  induftrifi,  patientia,  labore,  anl- 
mi  mae;nitudiiie,  omni  denique  officio,  ut  prorl'us  nunqiiam  dimittcre 
videatur  cogitationem,  cujus  fit  films.  .  .  ,  Tibi  perfuadeas,  non  fore 
illi  abutendum  gloria  tua,  ut  adipilcatur  honores  paternos.  Ep.  ad 
JBfut.  II,  3, 
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figned  for  that  Conful,  remained  with  Brutus.  A  A.  R,  708. 
legion,  commanded  by  Pifo,  Anthony's  Lieutenant,  '^"^'  ^\ 
came  and  prefented  themfelves  to  Cicero's  fon.  But 
what  chiefly  flrengthened  Brutus,  was  the  accefTion 
of  Q^Hortenfius  the  Deputy-governor  of  Macedonia, 
who,  in  lieu  of  keeping  it  for  Anthony's  brother, 
gave  it  up  to  Brutus,  together  with  the  command  of 
all  the  troops.  The  Kings  and  neighbouring  Princes 
of  Macedonia  imitated  Hortenfius's  example.  Brutus 
alfo  feized  a  great  quantity  of  arm^s,  which  C^efar 
had  ordered  to  be  made  at  Demetrias,  a  town  of  Thef- 
faly,  for  the  fervice  of  the  Parthian  war  :  and  he  re- 
ceived confiderable  fums  of  money  from  the  receivers- 
general.  So  that  in  an  inftant  he  had  ample  fupplies 
of  foldiers,  arms,  money,  and  all  other  neceffaries. 

In  thefe  cafes,  it  is  no  inconfiderable  matter  to  have 
made  a  beginning.  Brutus's  forces  were  fhortly  aug- 
mented by  three  legions,  commanded  by  Vatinius. 
This  man,  whofe  bad  morals,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, rendered  him  thoroughly  contei.jptible,  but 
who  neverthelefs  was  not  to  be  contemned  as  a  foldier, 
had  been  fent  by  Casfar  into  Illyrica  to  fupprefs  fome 
commotions  there.  But  the  lUyricans  courage  being 
raifed  by  Casfar's  death,  they  gave  Vatinius  fuch  a 
check,  as  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Dyrrachium. 
During  thefe  tranfa6tions,  C.  Antonius,  on  whom  the. 
government  of  Macedonia  had  devolved  by  his  bro- 
ther's refignation,  arrived  at  Apollonia  with  feven  co- 
horts :  and  being  informed  that  he  had  no  chance 
of  getting  Macedonia,  he  purpofed  to  make  himfelf 
fome  recompenfe,  by  fecuring  Vatinius's  legions.  But 
here  again  Brutus  anticipated  him,  and  got  to  Dyr- 
rachium before  liim,  where  he  found  the  gates  fhut 
again  ft  him.  For  Vatinius  was  Brutus's  enemy,  both 
in  point  of  party,  and  in  confequence  of  the  oppo- 
fition  of  their  chara6ters,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  greater.  But  the  troops  made  no  hefitation  which 
of  the  two  Chiefs  to  prefer.  They  hated  the  one, 
as  much  as  they  ^fteemed  and  refpecbed  the  other. 
And  they  even  gave  Brutus,  before  they  entered 
E  c  4  int© 
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A-R.  7oS-into  his  fervice,  a  remarkable  proof  of  their  affec- 

He  had  made  a  forced  march  crofs  a  country  co- 
vered with  fiiows.  When  he  came  before  Dyrrachi- 
um,  he  found  himfelf  quite  fpent  for  want  of  fuite- 
nance  :  and  there  being  no  provifions  to  be  had 
among  the  troops  which  had  accompanied  him,  they 
were  obliged  to  apply  to  Vatinius's  advanced  guards, 
to  acquaint  them,  with  Brutus's  fituation,  and  to  beg 
fome  fupplies  from  them.  Immediately  the  conteft 
was,  who  fhould  firft  procure  them  the  bread,  wine, 
meat,  and  whatever  elfe  they  wanted. 

Vatinius  foon  perceived  that  there  was  no  pofiibility 
of  keeping  troops,  thus  difpofed,  under  any  difci- 
pline.  He  therefore  made  a  virtue  of  necefTity, 
opened  the  gates,  and  delivered  up  the  command  of 
the  troops  to  Brutus. 

That  I  may  have  no  further  occafion  to  mention  a 
man  fo  little  worthy  of  remembrance,  I  fliall  here  ob- 
ferve,  that  two  years  after  he  obtained  a  triumph,  un- 
der the  Confuifnip  of  Lepidus  and  Plancus.  He 
fcarcely  defcrved  this  honour  for  his  exploits  in  Illyri- 
cum.  But  the  Triumvirs,  who  then  were  matters  of 
the  Republic,  were  perhaps  glad  to  reward  fo  old 
and  fo  faithful  a  fcrvant  of  Csfar. 

C.  Antonius  did  not  take  example  by  Vatinius^ 
but  held  out  to  the  lafl  extremity.  Perceiving  the 
inhabitants  of  Apollonia  to  be  entirely  devoted  to 
Brutus,  he  quitted  a  difaffeded  city,  and  marched 
towards  Buthrotum.  In  his  march,  Brutus  cut  three 
of  his  cohorts  to  pieces.  Some  time  after  Cicero's 
fon  gained  a  frefh  advantage  over  him.  And  at  laft 
Brutus  found  means  to  furround  him  and  all  his 
troops,  in  a  boggy  country,  fo  that  he  had  no  pofii- 
bility of  extricating  himfelf  Brutus's  troops  were 
for  attacking  him  :  but  he  flopped  them.  "  Let  us 
♦*  be  merciful,  faid  he,  to  foldiers,  which  will  fliortly 
^'  be  in  our  own  fervice."  Nor  was  he  miftaken. 
Caius's  troops,  charmed  with  their  .enemy's  generofity, 
put  themfelves  under  his  command,  and  even  delivered 
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him  up  their  General,  who   by   this   means  became  A. R.  708. 
Brutus's  priioner.     He  was  treated  with  the  greateft      !^'    * 
humanity  :  infomuch  that  Brutus  permitted   him  to  Ck,  ad 
write  to  the  Senate,  and  in  his  letter  to    take  the  title  ^^"'^•^^•7. 
of  Proconiul. 

Thefe  letters  were  read  in  the  Senate  the  13th  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  the  Confulfliip  of  Hirtius  and 
Panfa.  Brutus  and  Caffius  were  ftill  in  Italy,  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  AugCift  in  the  preceding  year. 
So  that  Brutus  employed  very  little  more  than  (even 
months  to  raife  a  powerful  army,  and  to  make  him- 
feif  mailer  of  Greece,  Macedonia,  lUyricum,  and 
Thrace. 

Cafiius,  during  this  time,  made  not  lefs  proorefs 
in  the  Eaft.  He,  by  his  difpatch,  divefled  Dolabella 
of  Syria,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Brutus  got  Macedo- 
nia from  C.  Antonius.  Dolabella  had  ict  out  from 
Italy  foon  enough  to  have  prevented  Caffius  :  and 
befides,  the  dignity  of  Conful  Vv^ith  which  he  was  in- 
vefted,  and  the  troops  which  he  took  with  him,  ren- 
dered him  far  fuperior  to.  a  rival,  v/ho  had  no  other 
recommendation  than  his  chara£ler,  and  tlie  merit 
of  his  former  fervices  in  that  country,  acrainft  the  Par- 
thians,  after  CafTius's  defeat.  But  Dolabella  was  in 
no  hurry  :  he  marched  gently  through  Greece,  Ma- 
cedonia and  Thrace  :  and  vv-hen  he  came  to  Afia  Mi-  cic.  riiih 
nor,  he  v/ould  not  proceed  till  he  had  taken  it  fronV^''  jj^'^' 
Trebonius,  v/ho  was  at  that  time  the  Governor. ' 
Herein  he  purlued  the  plan,  concerted  betv/ixt  him 
and  Anthony,  of  dripping  all  the  Confpirators,  and 
appropriating  to  themlelves  the  fpoils. 

As  he  found  he  could  not  carry  his  point  by  force, 
he  had  recourfe  to  fraud.  He  made  the  greaccil  pro- 
teftations  of  friendHiip  to  Trebonius,  and  profeiTcd  an 
uncommon  regard  for  him ;  and  at  length  fo  far  fuc- 
ceeded,  that  if  he  did  not  put  an  entire  confidence  in 
him,  at  leall  he  did  not  guard  againft  him,  as  ao-aiml 
an  enemy  capable  of  the  moft  defperate  attempt.  At 
a  time  therefore  when  Trebonius  thourht  himfelf 
fafe  in  Smyrna,  Dolabella  entered   the  ciiy  by  ni^ht, 

and 
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A.R.  708.  and  made  him  his  prifoner.  And  not  content  with 
■  ■  depriving  him  ot  his  liberty,  his  government,  nor 
even  of  his  life ;  under  pretence  of  avenging  Caefar, 
but  from  a  real  motive  of  infatiable  avarice,  without 
uny  confideration  for  his  rank  of  Conful,  put  him  to 
the  torture  for  two  days,  to  oblige  him  to  difcover 
where  the  public  money  v/as  lodged :  at  the  end  of 
the  fecond  day  he  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded.  Af- 
ter the  execution,  the  foldiers,  as  inhuman  as  their 
General,  fcandaloudy  dragged  his  carcafe  to  the  fea, 
and  threw  it  in.  They  next  carried  his  head,  at  the 
point  of  an  halbert,  through  the  ftreets  of  Smyrna, 
and  afterwards  played  with  it,  as  with  a  ball;  rolling 
it  to  one  another  on  the  pavemxnt,  until  it  entirely 
loft  the  form  of  a  human  head.  Trebonius  loft  his 
life  the  hrft  of  all  the  Confpirators  :  the  reft,  for  the 
moft  part,  followed  him  foon. 

V/hilft  Dolabella  by  fo  deteflable  a  method  got 
poflefijon  of  a  rich  province,  but  which  feems  not  to 
h?.ve  been  very  well  fupplied  with  troops  or  ammuni- 
tion, Cafiius  made  himklf  mafter  of  Syria  and  of  eight 
le<^ions  which  hcippened  to  be  there,  and  had  been  af- 
fembled  in  that  country  on  account  of  a  civil  war 
which  had  lafted  near  three  years.  This  war  broke  out: 
on  the  following  occafion. 
Dio.  Vvhen   Csefar   left   Syria,    through  which   he   had 

Applan.  pafTed  in  coming  out  of  Egypt,  he  gave  the  com- 
mand of  thit  province  to  a  young  man,  a  relation, 
named  Sex.  Ccefar.  He  alfo  left  one  legion  with  him-, 
but  his  age,  effeminacy,  and  the  voluptuous  life  he 
led,  prevented  hi';  gaining  the  efheem  of  his  foldiers. 
C-ecilius  Baffn.^,  a  Roman  Knight,  a  man  of  fenfe  and 
couras;e,  and  a  partifan  of  Pompey,  who,  after  his 
patron's  mir, fortune,  had  retreated  to  Tyre,  thought 
from  this  circumllance,  that  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  fupplant  this  new  Governor.  He  began  by 
lecurino-  that  city  :  and  fucceedcd  without  any  trou- 
ble i  by  reafon  tlie  Tyrians  were  not  well  affeded  to 
Cffifar,  who,  conformable  to  his  conftant  praftice  of 
approving  of  all  methods  to  raife  money,  not  except- 
ing 
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ing  facrilege,  had  plundered  the  treafures  of  the  Tern-  A.R.7o«. 
pie  of  Hercules,  who  was   held  in  great  veneration      "*^. 
among  them.     BalTus  afterwards  attacked  Sex.  C^far: 
but  meeting  with  a  repulfe,  he  contrived  to  debauch 
his  foldiers,  and  managed  his  intrigues  fo  well  and  fo 
luckily,  that  they    at  lafl:  alTafTinated  Sextus.     The 
legion  acknowledged   Baflus  for  their  Chief,  and   in 
this    manner   he    became    mafter  of  Syria.     But,  as 
he  expedted  not  to  be  long  quiet  in  his  new  govern- 
ment, he  made  choice  of  Apame,  a  very  ilrong  city, 
and  there  formed  his  arfenal  -,  he  alfo  augmented  his 
troops  as   much  as  pofTible,  by  enlifting  every  one 
that  offered,  even  the  very  (laves.     This  came  to  pafs 
whilft  Casfar  was  carrying  on  the  v/ar  in  Africa  againft 
Metellus  Scipio. 

Baffus  kept  his  ground  during  the  remiuinder  of  the 
Di6lator's  life,  who  did  not  think  this  affair  of  fuffi- 
cient  importance   to  go  there   in   perfon.     Antiftius  cic. :«! 
Vetus  by  his  order  befieged  Baffus   in  Apame,  and  ^"-  ^^' 
was   repulfed   by   the   Parthians,    whom  this  politic^' 
Knight  had  found  means  to  engage  in  his  quarrel. 
Statius  Murcus,  a  man   of  merit  fent  with  three  le- 
gions from  Rome,  at  the  expiration  of  his  Prstorfhip, 
to  govern  Syria  in  quality  of  Proconful,  had  no  bet- 
ter fuccefs.     He  called  Q^Marcius  Crifpus  to  his  af- 
fiftance,  who  brought  him  three  more  legions  out  of 
Bithynia:   fo  that  with   all  thefe  forces  united,  they 
found  it  no   difficult   matter   to  fhut  up  Baffus    in 
Apame,  but  they  did  not  find  it  fo  eafy  to  force  him 
there. 

Affairs  were  in  this  fituation,  when  Caffius  attend- 
ed  by  his  little  convoy  landed  in  Syria.     Lentulus 
Spinther,    Trebonius's  Qii^ftor,    had   fupplied    him 
with  fome  men  and   money,  which   he   makes  oreat 
merit  of  in  a  letter  to  Cicero.     But  thefe  forces  werecic.  ad 
not  at  all  proportionable  to  the  enterprife.     Caffius's  ^^'"- ■^'^^• 
namiC,  his  reputation,  the  caufe  he  fupported,  thefe  ^^' 
were  the  means  by  which  he  at  once  became  mailer 
of  eight  legions.     The  fix  of  the  befiegers  were  c-iven 
^3p  to  him  by  the  Generals  themfelves.    Baffus,  whom 

Ap. 
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.A.R.708.  Appian  reckons  to  have  two  legions,  to  wit,  that  of 
■^^"  ^*   Sex.  Csefar,  and  another  which  he  himfelf  had  formed 
out  of  the   new   levies,  required  a  great  deal  of  en- 
Cic,  ad      treaty  to  give  up  the  command.     He  thought  it  very 
Fara.  XII.  j^^j.^  ^|^^{.  [^Q  {l:iould  have  been  at  all  the  pains  and  ha- 
zard, and  that  another  ihould  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
labours.     But  not  being  able  to  prevent  his  foldiers 
fending  a  deputation  to  Cafuus  with  a  tender  of  their 
fervices,  he  was  obliged  to  open  the  gates  of  Apame. 

This   firft  fuccefs,    fo  great,  fo   unexpeded,    was 
immediately  followed  by  a  fecond  of  the  fame  na- 
ture.    Dolabella  had  lent  his  Lieutenant  Allienus  into 
Ejrypt,  to  demand  the  afTiftance  of  Cleopatra,  who 
then  was  fole  Regent,  having  deflroyed  the  lafl  of  the 
^feph.     Ptolemys,  her  brother  and  hufband,  by  poifon.    The 
XV.  4."      Queen  confented  willingly,  on  account  of  the  regard 
ihe  preferved  for  Ccefar's  memory.     She  lent  Dola- 
bella an  Egyptian  fleet,  and  Allienus  conducted  by 
land  four  legions,  compofed  partly  of  the  remains  of 
the  armies  formerly  commanded  by  Pompey  and  Craf- 
fus,  and  partly   of  the  Roman  cohorts  which   C^far 
Jiad  left  in  Alexandria.     Cafiius  had  notice  of  this 
march  ;  he  went  and  m.et  Allienus  in  Judea,  and  ob- 
liged him  to  give  up   his  four  legions.     In  this  man- 
ner CafTius  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  twelve  legi- 
Cic.  ad     ons,  the  7th  of  March  of  the  Confulfhip  of  Hirnus 
Fam.  XII.  jj^^  Panfa,  v/hich  day  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Cicero, 

giving  an  account  of  thefe  lucky  events,  was  dated, 
ck.  Phi].  One  may  judge  how  great  was  the  Senate's  joy 
X.  &XI.  ^L^ep,  they  heard  of  the  forces  of  Brutus  and  Cafiius. 
They  immediately  confirmed  by  public  authority, 
conformable  to  Cicero's  advice,  the  government  of 
the  provinces  and  the  command  of  the  armies  which 
they  had  appropriated,  without  any  other  title  than 
their  zeal,  and  the  necefTity  of  the  times.  They  in- 
vefled  them  with  the  mod  ample  power  that  had  ever 
been  given  any  Proconful :  and  as  Dolabella,  on  ac- 
count of  Trebonius's  murther,  had  been  declared  a 
public  enemy,  the  Senate  cliarged  Caffjus  to  make 
war  againft  him  ;  with  this  remarkable  claufe,  that  in 

what- 
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whatever  province  he  fhould  enter  in  order  to  profe- A-R-7oS. 

44. 


cute  that  war,  he  fhould  carry  a  fuperior  command    ^^"*'  ^* 


to  the  governors,    or  particular  magiilrates  of  that 
province. 

To  conclude  at  once  Dolabella's  hiilory,  I  fhall  Applan, 
obferve  that  he  foon  clofed  his  life  in  a  manner  worthy  Dio. 
his  prefumption  and  ambition.  Notwithstanding  he 
.  was  affifted  by  Cleopatra,  by  the  Rhodians,  the  Ly- 
dians,  and  fome  other  people  of  thofe  parts,  he  flill 
found  his  forces  far  inferior  to  Callius's.  Liberty, 
that  endearing  found  to  the  Romans,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Senate  determined  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
all  the  Romans  which  were  fettled  in  Afia  Minor  and 
Syria.  By  this  means  he  was  reinforced  by  feveral 
fquadrons  of  veffels,  which  were  put  into  his  hands 
by  their  commanders,  and  of  them  he  formed  a  nume- 
rous fleet,  and  put  Statius  Murcus  at  the  head  of  it. 
Serapion  alfo,  the  Governor  of  the  ifle  of  Cyprus  for 
the  crown  of  Egypt,  but  who  appears  to  have  been 
in  an  oppofite  party  to  Cleopatra,  and  perhaps  had 
fome  ^attachments  with  Arfmoe  her  filler,  fent  Call! us 
fome  fupplies. 

Neverthelefs    Dolabella,    blinded    by  his   avarice, 
undertook  to  recover  his  government  of  Syria.     He 
had  aifo  taken  the  refolution,  in  cafe  he  ihould   not 
fucceed  there,  to  embark  his   troops  on  board  foine 
tranfports,  he  had  collecled  for  that  purpofc,  and  go  cic.  ad 
and  join  Anthony  in   Italy.     But  he  foon  found  the^f'"*^^^' 
impoffibility  of  executing  this  defign.     Tvv^o  impor-  ^'     '^' 
tant  cities,  Tarfus  in  Ciiicia  and  Laodicea  in   Syria, 
ftill  held  out  for  him.     To  the  latter  of  thefe  cities 
he  went,  and  there  fortified  himfelf  ^   but  was  foon 
followed  by  Caffius,    who  came  and   befieged  him, 
both  by  lea   and  land.     They  had  feveral  enpatrc-  • 
ments,  which  always  proved  to  Dolabella's  diiadvan- 
tage  :  and  at  laft  the  city  was  delivered  up  to  CafTius's 
troops  by  treachery.     Several  of  the  fally-ports  wcsd 
left  open  to  the  befiegers,    by  which  tliey  entered, 
and  made  themfelves   mafters  of  the  place.     Dola- 
bella perceiving  himfelf  near  falling  into  the  hands  of 

his 
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■A-R-  70?.  his  enemies,  and  apprehending  he  fhould  be  treated 
^^^  '   in  the  fame  manner  he  had  lerved  Trebonius,  or- 
dered a  (lave,  in  whom  he  could  moft  confide,  to  kill 
him.     The  flave  obeyed,  and  then  ftabbing  himfelf 
with  the  lame  Iword,  fell  dead  at  his  mailer's  feet. 
Caffius  ordered  Dolabella's  corpfe  to  be  honourably- 
interred,  being  of  opinion,  that  humanity  would  not 
allow  him  to  retaliate  the  outrages  which   had  been 
exercifed  on  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  Trebonius. 
He  alio  treated   the  officers  and  foldiers,  which   had 
ferved  under  Dolabella,    with  great   mildnefs,    and 
though  they  had  been  declared  public  enemies  as  well 
as  their  Chief,  yet  he   rather  chofe  to  augment  his 
army  with  them,  than  ftridiy  to  put  in  execution  the 
Senate's  decree :    he  therefore  cniifted  as  many  as 
would  enter. 
iL  Gcll.        It  may  not  perhaps  be  improper  on  this  occafion, 
*  ^'       to  make  mention  of  the  horfe  Sejanus.     This  was  a 
horfe  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  faid  to  be  of  the 
fame  breed,  as  thehorfes  of  Diomedes  King  of  Thrace, 
which  were  fed  on  human  fiefh,  and  which  Hercules, 
after  killing  Diomedes,  took  to  Argos.     But  this  fine 
horfe  v/as   reckoned  unlucky  to  his  mafters,  becaufe 
all,  through  whole  hands  he  pafled,  came  to  an  un- 
happy end.     The  firft  was  one  Cn.  Sei'us,  from  whom 
the  horfe  was  called  Sejanus,  which   is  as  much  as  to 
fay  Seius's   horfe.     This  Seius  was  executed  by  An- 
thony's order.     Dolabella,  having  heard  fpeak  of  this 
extraordinary  horfe,  had  a  mind  to  purchafe  ir,  as  he 
went  by  Argos  in  his  way  to  Syria ;  he  did  fo  at  the 
1. 781.  T5.  price  of  a  hundred  thoufand  Sefterces.     We  have  juft 
feen  what  was  the  end  of  him.     From  him  he  pafTed 
to  Caffius,  and  from   Caffius  to  Anthony  :  and  thefe 
two,  as  well  as  Dolabella,  were  reduced  to  a  neceffity 
of  killing  thcmfelves.     From  hence  this  horfe  became 
a  proverb  :  and   in  order  to  exprefs   a   man  uncom- 
monly  unfortunate,  they  faid   that  he  had  the  horfe 
Sejanus. 

I  return  now  to  the  public  tranfaftions.     One  may 
perceive  by  the  foregomg  fads  that,  in  the  year  fuc- 

ceeding 
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ceeding;  Csefar's  death,  all   the  forces  of  the   Roman  A.  R.  708. 


empire  Eaftward  from   Greece,  were  devoted  to  the      "'^' 


Republican   party.     Cornificius   fupported  the  fame 
intereft  in  Africa,  and  was  attached  to  the  Senate,  to 
Cicero,  to  Brurus  and  Callius.     Sex.  Pompeius,  who 
in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year,  made  himfclf  mailer  of 
Sicily,  thought  more  of  eilablifiiing  his  own  particu- 
lar  authority,    than   of  reftoring   the   public  liberty. 
But  as  he  was  a  declared  enemy  to  Cccfar's  memory, 
and  as,  in  cale  Brutus  and  Caflius  had  fucceeded,  he 
had  neither  fufficient   merit,  nor  forces,  to  prevent. 
their  purfuing  their  own  meafures,  he  may  be  reckoned 
in  the  fame   party.     Thefe   were  the  armies  and  the 
Chiefs  who  fupported  the  R.epublican  faction  j  and  if 
all  thefe  forces  could  have  joined  D.  Brutus,  and  aded 
in  concert  in  Italy,  the   Republic  had   been  faved. 
But  they  happened  not  to  be  ready  in  time  :  and  an 
inevitable  delay  was  the  cauib  of  their  deftruction  and 
the  ruin  of  liberty. 

Weftward,  of  three  Generals,  vv-lio  at  the  head  of 
three  armies  ruled  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  two  were  but 
little  to  be  depended  on,  and  the  third  was  too  far  off 
to  be  of  any  afTiIlance  to  Italy.     Lepidus,  Froconful 
of  Gallia  Narbonenfis  and  Cicerior  Spain,  was  a  man 
of  much  ambition  and  little  genius,  without  princi- 
ples or  refolution,  but  ill  affeded  to   the  Republic, 
and  who  had  no  other  view  than  to  aggrandife  him- 
felf  i  this   man,  but  from   the   circumftances  of  the 
times,    would   never   have    made   any    extraordinary 
figure  in  life.     Plancus,  Proconful  of  Gallia  Major, 
who  jointly  with  D.  Brutus  was  in  nomination  for  the 
Confulfliip,    had   fdnfc   and  parts :   but,    as   he  pro- 
mifed  much  and  performed  but  little,  there  was  no 
confiding  in  him  :  he  was  not  fo  ill-intentioned  as  Le- 
pidus, but  as  little  difpofed  to  hazard  his  fortune  for 
the   public    caufe.      Pollio,    Proconful   of  Ulterior 
Spain,  differed  from  them  both.     He  was  eminent  for 
his  genius  and  courage,  and  though  he  had  been  for- 
merly attached  to  Casfar,  yet  he  itiil  retained  a  tinge 
of  the  Republican  fpirit.     But  he  was  too  l-emote  to 

be 
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A.  R.  7c8.  be  engaged  in  the  center  of  affairs :  they  were  decided 
'    '    without  him  •,  and  that  he  might  not  be  entirely  ufe- 
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lefs,  he  thought  himlelf  obliged  to  follow  Anthony's 
colours. 

All  thefe  Generals,  from  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
were  attentive  on  Italy,  wherein,  befides  the  three  ar- 
mies mentioned  above,  feverally  commanded  by  De- 
cimus,  Anthony,  and  06lavius,  the  Confuls  Hirtius 
and  Panfa  were  raifmg  freOi  forces,  as  I  fliail  relate, 
-  as  foon  as  I  have  finiflied  what  little  remains  to  be  faid 
of  the  year  in  which  Csfar  died. 

I  have  hitherto  taken  but  little  notice  of  thofe  pre- 
tended prodigies,  v;ith  which  antiquity  abounds,  as 
they  are  commonly  either  falfe,  or  altered  in  the  re- 
lation, or  natural  efiefts  which  the  ignorance  of 
caufes  has  transformed  into  furprifmg  wonders.  But 
it  is  impoflible  to  pafs  over  in  filence  that  remarkable 
weaknefs  in  the  Sun's  rays  during  the  whole  year  of 
Caefar*s  death.  Every  body  is  acquainted  with  that 
beautiful  paffage  of  Virgil,  wherein  it  is  mentioned. 

<«  *  The  Sun  the  fate  of  Caefar  did  foretel. 
And  pitied  Rome,  when  Rome  in  Csefar  fell. 
In  iron  clouds  conceal'd  the  public  light. 
And  impious  mortals  fear'd  eternal  night. 

Dry  DEN. 

Not  only  Virgil  and  all  the  Poets  of  that  time,  but  the 
gravelt  Hiftorians  atteft  this  phccnomenon.  The  fpots, 
which  our  Aftrologers  have  difcovered,  by  the  tele- 
fcope,  in  the  Sun's  face,  explain  it :  and  it  was  no 
more  than  an  incrufcation,  which  being  thicker  than 
ordinary,  was  more  difficult  to  be  diffolved. 
Dio.  1.  jn  this  fame  year,  Dio  mentions  the  death  of  Ser- 

XLV  . 

Vai.  Max.  vilius  Ifauricus,  a  venerable  old  man,  who  had  lived 
vni,  5.     ninety  years,  in  a  conftant  (late  of  good  health  and  a 

*  lUe  etiam  extin61o  miferatus  CceOire  I?omam, 
Qnum  capiu  obCcurri  nitidnm  fcrnigine  texit, 
Jmpiucj^ue  aternam  timutrunt  iecula  )io(5tem. 

VikG.  Georg.  I.  466. 

per- 
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perfect  ufe  of  all  his  faculties.  He  had  been  honoured  '^•^^^-  7^3, 
with  the  Confulihip,  Cenforfhip,  and  a  triumph,  and  "^^.  ' 
was  father  of  that  Ilauricus  whom  Crefar  took  for  his 
Collegue  in  his  fecond  ConfuiHiip.  The  abovemen- 
tioned  Dio  and  Valerius  Maximus  have  thought  it 
worth  their  while  to  tranfmit  to  poflerity  a  remark- 
able circumftance  in  his  life.  As  he  v/as  pafling  by 
the  Forum  he  law  a  criminal  arraigned,  and  the  wit- 
nelTes  under  examination.  V/hereupon  he  came  for-^ 
ward,  and  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  Judges,  who 
were  much  furprifed  to  fee  him  intereft  himfelf  in  an 
affair  wherein  he  did  not  feem  the  leaib  concerned, 
he  faid  to  them  :  "  I  know  not  who  that  man  is, 
"  nor  wherefore  he  is  accufed.  I  only  know  that  I 
"  met  him  one  day  in  a  narrow  way,  he  on  horfe- 
"  back,  and  I  a- foot ;  and  that,  not  only  he  did  not 
"  difmount,  but  purfucd  his  way,  without  fo  much 
"  as  flopping,  or  fliewing  me  the  lead  m.ark  of  re- 
"  fpeft.  I  therefore  fubmit  it  to  you.  Gentlemen, 
"  whether  what  I  have  alledged  againft  him,  ought 
"  to  have  any  weight  in  the  fentence  you  are  going 
"  to  pronounce."  Whereupon  the  Judges,  accord- 
ing to  the  teftimony  of  the  above  authors,  would 
fcarcely  hear  the  prifoner's  defence,  but  unanimoufly 
condemned  him,  imagining  him  capable  of  any  thing, 
who  could  fail  in  refped  to  fuch  a  man  as  Servilius 
Ifauricus. 

1   now  proceed  to  the  year  wherein  Flirtius   and 
Panfa  were  Confuls. 


Vol.  IX.  F  £  SEC  T. 


S  E^  C  X.     11^ 

I' he  difpofitio72s  of  the  two'  ccnfuh,  with  regard  to  the 
Jiate  of  the  republick.    ^he  Senate^  contrary   to  the 
advice  cf  Cicero^  or  den  a  deputation  to  Anthony.     Oc- 
tavitis  IS  iyiz-efled  with  the  tide  and  authority  cf  Pra- 
pr^tcr.     Cicero  becomes  furety  for   hiin  to  the  Senate. 
A  jiattie  is  decreed  to  Lepidus,     InJ}ru5iions  given  to 
the  deputies  of  the  Senate.     Sulpitius^    one  of  them, 
dies  upon  arriving  at  the  camp  vf  Anthony.     The  had 
-  fuccefs  of  the  deputation.     A  lumult  is  declared  hy''the 
Senate.     A  fiatue  is  decreed  to  Suipitiiis.     A  new  de- 
putation •  is-  ordered  to  Anthc7iy  ly  the  Senate.     Cicero^ 
whom  they  put_  in'  -the  -number  of  the  deputies,  excufes 
htmfelfi  aytd'-thus-yend'ers  the  affair  aborhve.     Lepidus 
writes-  to  the  Senate  to  exhort  them  to  peace.     Cicero 
oppcfes  it.     Antho'ny^s  letter  to  Hirtiiis  and  QBavm, 
'    HiViius'-dnd  Ouavius  approach  to  Mcdena.     Pigeons 
employed.' to  carry  and  bring  hick  difpatches.     A  fight 
- '  m^henin  Panfa  is  wcurded:  •  Amhony  ifi' rcturhing.  to 
•'his  camp  is  attacked;" -and;  overccane' by  Hirtius.     O^fd- 
-'  'iiiiirs\,  who  was  left' to' guard  the  camp^  defends  himflf 
'f^gainjt  Lucius,  brother  of  Anthony.     The  fenate  extolj 
prodigioufly  the  advantage  gained    over  Anthony'.'  yf 
new  battle,  where  the  lines  of  Anthony  are  forced.^ Hir- 
tius ii  killed.     Anthony  raifes  the  f^egc,  and  gains  the 
Alps.     Ouavius  does  not  pursue  him.     Biffidiliies  in 
unravelling  the  intrigues  of  the  times  which  followed 
the  raifing  of  the  fiege  of  Modena.     The  death  cf 
Pan  fa.     Anthony  is  declared  an  enemy  to  the  Publick^ 
The  gemrcfity  of  Atticus.     The  Senate  endeavours  tg 
pull  down  Qcfavius.     An  equivocal  exprefjion  of  Cicero^ 
with  regard  to  young  C^far.     The  oppcfite  proje^s  end 
interefis  of  Otfaviiis  and  the  Senate.     Ihe  Senate  gives 
OBavius  a  pretext  which  he  makes  ufe  cf  to  declare 
himfelf,     Ouavius  approaches  tozvards  Anthony.     He 
invites  Lepidus  and  Follio  to  join  with  him.     He  af" 
ptres  to  the  Confuljhip.     Cicero  becomes  his  dupe,  and 

Jup- 
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fiipfWts  him.  The  Senate  reje^s  the  demand  of  OEla- 
'vms.  The  junction  of  Lepidus  and  Anthony.  The  Se- 
.  nate  has  recourje  to  O^faviits  :  who  takes  that  cppor- 
tunity  toufurpthe  Confuljhip.  Complaints  of  Brutus 
againjt  Ctcero,  contained  in  two  letters^  the  one  to  Ci- 
cero himfelf  and  the  other  to  Jtticus.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  town  of  Lyons. 


A.  HiRTIUS.  A.  R.709. 

CTT  Ti  Ant,  C. 

.  ViBius  Fansa.  ^3. 

THE  Confuls  entered  on  their  charge,  were  both 
creatures  of  Csefar.     Panfa  even  owed  his  rife 
to  him  upon  a  particular  account :  for  being  the  fon 
of  one  who  was   banifhed,  it  would  not  have  been 
poflible  for  him  to.  have  arrived  at  thefe  honours,  if 
Ccefar  had  not  removed  the  obitacle  which  the   laws 
of  Syila  laid  in  his  way.     It  feemed  as  if  they  were 
attached  not  only  to  the  fortune,  but  to  the  perfon  of 
their  friend  ;  for  they  cherifhcd  his  memory  (till  after  ^'";/'^"'* 
his  death,  as  Cicero  *  obferves  particularly  of  Hir-  ibid.  xin. 
tius;  and  they  were  very  zealous,  elpecially  the  laft,  ^^• 
for  the  validity  of  the  a6ts  and  decrees  of  the  Dic- 
tator.    Thus  the  Senate,  which  Anthony  called  juftly 
enough  the  camp  of  Pompey,   had  fufficient  motives 
for  diftrufting  the  Confuls. 

They,  on  the  other  hand,  pretended  to  be  good 
and  faithful  citizens.  They  fhewed  themfelves  friends 
to  peace,  good  order,  and  the  laws,  lb  far  as  to  con- 
fent  that  the  murder  of  Cjefar  fliould  remain  unre- 
venged,  rather  than  give  occafion  for  a  civil  war ; 
cfpecially  as  the  indecent  and  tyrannical  condu6l  of 
Anthony  had  m.ade  them  revolt,  and  they  were  per- 
fuaded  of  the  necelTity  of  bringing  him  to  reafon,  and 
of  retraining  his  outrages.  By  this  method  they  adled 
agreeably  to  the  fyitem  of  the  Senate,  the  great  ob- 
yi^  6i  which  .>vas  the  war  againft  Anthony,  thoup-h 

•  Meus  difcipuhis va!de  araat  ilium  quetn  Brutus  nofter  faucia- 

vit.     Cic.  ad  Att.  xiv.  22. 

F  f  2  they 
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A  :"'  70Q.  they  did   not  always  proceed  lb  fall  as  the  Senate 
•     *  ^*  would  have  wifhed,  and  particularly   Cicero,  whofe 
ardour  would  neither  fuffer  obftacle  nor  delay. 

Cic.  Phil        On  the  ift  of  January,  the  Senate  being  affembled, 
and  the  Confuls  having  propofed  to  deliberate  on  the 
iituaaon  of  the  Republic,    Cicero  advifed   them  ta 
ad  with  all  imaginable  vigour.     FufiusCalenus,  who 
had  been  cmful   feme  years  before,  father  in-law  to 
Panfa,  giving  his  opinion  firft,  had  broached  the  ad- 
vice offending  deputies  from  the  Senate  to  Anthony. 
Cicero  refuted  him  with  furprizing  vehemence,  fup- 
porting  his  opinion  with  very  weighty  reafons.     He 
obferved,  that  it  would  difcover  a  vifible  want  of  re- 
folution  in  the  condutl  of  the  Senate,  if,  after  having 
upon  the  20th  of  December  preceding,  extolled  thofe 
who  had  taken  arms  agamil  Anthony,  they  fhould  in 
thirteen  days   time   propofe   a  negotiation   with  him. 
He  tiiought  they  had  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  by  this 
weak  conduft  they  would  intimidate  the  foldiers  and 
people  of  Italy,  who   ardently  efpoufed  the  publick 
caufe.      In    fliort,    he   foretold   that  the  deputation 
would  be  unfuccefsfuL     *  "  If  you  order,  fays  he  to 
"  the  fenators,  your  deputies  to  befeech  Anthony,  he 
"  will  defpife  you.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  pre- 
"  tend  to  give  him  orders,  he  will  not  hearken  to  you.'* 
Cicero  concluded  then,  that  the  beft  v/ay  was  to  pufh 
the  war  with   the  utmolb  vigour,  and  for  that  end  to 
give  full  power  to  the  Confuls,  ilrengthening  them 
with  the  authority  of  the  famous  decree  of  the  Senate, 
to  which  they  had  recourfe  upon  the  moft  preffing  oc- 
calions  ;  that  is  to  fay,  by  ordering  them  to  take  care 
that  the  Republic  fliould  fuffer  no  harm,     Thefe  two 
contrary  opinions  divided  the  Senate,  and  the  debate 
iafted  three  days.     At  laft  Fufius  gained  his  point, 
and  the  deputies  were  named,  all  perfons  of  confular 
dignity  ;  to  wit,  the  famous  Counfellor  Servius  Sul- 
picius  Pifo,  father-in-law  to  Caefar,  and  Philip,  huf- 

*  Legates  decernitis :  fi  ut  deprecentur,  Gontemnet  j  fi  ut  irapere- 
tis,  non  audiet.    Cic,  Phil.  v.  25. 

band 
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band  to  Atia  mother  of  Oftavius.  But  m  the  mean  A.R.  709. 
time  it  was  refolved  that  they  fhould  continue  briilviy  ^"^,*  ^' 
all  the  necefTary  preparations  for  war.  And  adually 
Hirtius,  though  not  well  recovered  from  a  difeafe  he 
had  lately  laboured  under,  fet  out  a  few  days  after  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  to  go  and  join  young 
Caefar,  who  had  already  commenced  hollilities  againil 
Anthony,  and  had  taken  from  him  his  elephants  and 
fome  cavalry. 

Another  thing  deliberated  upon  by  the  Confuls  in 
the  Senate,  the  ift  of  January,  conformable  to  a  de- 
cree of  the  20th  of  December  preceding,  was  the 
rewards  which  were  proper  to  be  given  to  generals 
and  foldiers,  who  had  declared  in  favour  of  the  Re- 
publick  againft  Anthony.  This  aiTair  was  very  deli- 
cate, with  regard  to  Oftavius,  whom  the  Senate  nei- 
ther cared  to  difoblige,  nor  to  recompence  •,  becaufe, 
on  the  one  hand  they  had  need  of  him,  and  on  the 
other,  it  was  dangerous  to  nouriih  his  ambition  and 
too  elevated  hopes.  Cicero  was  quite  determined  in 
the  affair,  and  advifed  them  to  inveft  him  with  the 
title  of  Pro-prsetor,  to  make  him  a  Senator,  and  to 
grant  him  the  privilege  of  demanding  offices  feverai 
years  before  the  age  prefcribed  by  the  laws  All  ehis 
pafied,  and,  at  the  defire  of  Philip,  the  honour  of  a 
ilatue  was  added. 

What  was  mod  lingular  in  Cicero's  haransri^e  on 
this  fubjed:  was,  that  he  undertook  to  diflipate  the 
alarms,  which  were  too  well  founded,  of  thofe  who 
were  apprehenfive  that  the  fon  of  Csefar  would  follow 
his  father's  foot-ftcps.  He  extolled  the  attachment 
of  0(5Lavius  to  the  Senate-,  he  affirmed  that  Brutus 
and  Caffius  had  nothing  to  fear  from  that  quarter, 
and  that  he  had  facrificed  to  the  Republic  all  his  par- 
ticular refentments.  He  went  even  lb  far  as  to  be- 
com.e  furety  for  him  to  the  Srnate  *.  "  I  promife," 
faid  he,  "  I  alTure  you,  I  engage  to  you,  that  06lavius 

*  Perraitto,  recipio  fpondeo,  P.  C.  C  Csfnrem  talem  fcnrper  fore 
civem  qualis  hodie  fit,  qualemque  eum  maxime  eiie  vclie  L  opture  de- 
Ijcmus.     CiC.  fliil.  V.  51. 

F  f  3  *'  will 
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A.K.  709."  will  always  aft  as  a  good  citizen,  as  he  does  now. 
Ant.  c.   4c  ^^^  ^.j^^j.  j^g  ^:^^y  follow  the  belt  maxims  that  we 

>'  could  wifh."  But  he  promifed  a  thing  that  no 
ways  depended  upon  hirnfelf ;  and  the  event,  as  is  well 
known,  proved  that  he  was  too  forward.  He  thought 
himfelf,  however,  obliged  to  fpeak  after  this  manner, 
in  order  to  eftablifh  a  confidence  between  the  Senate 
and  Odavius,  which  he  imagined  to  be  neceffary  for 
the  good  of  affairs. 

The  Senate,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  heaped  ho- 
pours  on  young  Csefar,  ratified  their  promifes  made  to 
the  troops,  engaging  to  give  them,  after  the  vidtorj^, 
money,  fettlements,  and  exemption'  from  military 
duty,  both  them  and  their  children.      • 

1  make  no  mention  of  the  encomiums  and  tcftimo- 
nies  Of  approbation  and  efteem  lavifhed  upon  Deci- 
musj  the  thing  fpeaks  itfelf. 

But  the  Senate  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  of  try- 
ins  to  fix  the  inconftancy  of  Lepidus,  who  had  not 
yet  declared  himfelf.  He  was  father-in-law  to  Bru- 
tus,: which  fhould  have  inclined  him  to  the  part  of 
liie  Republic.  On  the  other  hand,  his  vanity,  or 
foolifh  ambition,  was  but  too  capable  to  determine 
him,  as  it  afterwards  happened,  to  join  with  Anthony 
in  opprefTing  their  liberty.  They  obliged  him,  there- 
fore, by  decreeing  him  the  honour  of  a  gilded-flatue, 
which  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  Orators  Tribunal, 
or  vy'hatever  part  of  the  City  he  fliould  make  choice 
of.  All  this  was  done  on  a  very  extraordinary,  and. 
frivolous  pretext,  excepting  only  one  article,  whjch 
was  really  agreeable  to  the  Senate,  I  mean  the  fervice 
which  Lepidus  had  rendered  to  Sextus  Fompeius, 
in  order  toreitore  him  to  his  rights. 

Though  the  partizans  of  Anthony  h^d  procured  a 
fixth  decree  of  the  Senate  for  a  deputation,  yet  they 
were  not  capable  to  draw  up   the  inltru6lions  with 
Cjc.Phil.  which  the  deputies  were   to  be  charged.     They  were 
■*'*•  very  fevere,  and  carried  an  iniun6tion  to  Anthony,  to 

forbear  molefting  Decimus  Brutus,  the  Conlul  elc61: ; 
to  raife  the  fiege  of  Modena  j  to  make  no  devaftation 

in 
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in  the  province  1  to  retire  on  this   fide   the  Rubicon,  A- R- 709. 

^  •  -  -  '    Ant.C. 
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provided  he  did  not  approach  nearer  Rome  than  200 
miles  *  i  not  to  inlift  any  foldiers  ;  and,  in  ihort,  to 
refer  his  intereft  and  pretenfions  to  the  determination 
of  the  Serrate  and  People  of  Rome.  Cicero,,  in  giving 
an  account  of  thefe  inftrudions,  fays,  very  juftly. 
That  they  were  not  fo  properly  propofitions  of  peace, 
as  exprefs  orders  to  a  rebel.  He  foretold  at  the  fame 
time,  in  a  very  pofitive  manner,  that  Anthony  would 
not  obey  them  ;  and  his  prediction  was  verified  to  a 
tittle. 

Ser,  Sulpicius,  the  beft  of  t'le  three  deputies  from  cic.  Phil, 
the  Senate,  diedjupon  arriving  at   Anthony's   camp. ^^• 
He  was   ill  before  his   departure  from  Rome,  and  it 
was  only  out  of  pure  complaifance  to  the  Senate,  of 
Vv'hich  he  was  one  of  the  chief  ornaments,  that  he  ac- 
cepted a  commiflion  which  muft  endanger  his  life. 

Of  the  two  remaining  deputies,  Pifo  and  Philip, 
one  was  a;  friend  to  Anthony,  and  the  other  a  man  of 
foft  chara6ter.  By  this  means  they  acquitted  them- 
felves  of  their  charge  like  men  who  were  not  very  zea- 
lous in  the  caufe,  contenting  themfelves  with  tr-anf- 
mitting  their  orders  in  writing  to  Anthony.- 

Anthony  had  fo  little  regard  to   this   deputation,  ibid.  vHl, 
that  he  caufed  the  walls  of  Ivlodena  to  be  immediately^®* 
demoliflied,    in   prefence  of  the  deputies.     He  ex- 
prclTed  himfelf  very  bitterly  againff  Cicero,  whom  he 
aliedged  to  be  the  author  of  the  inftruftions,  at  which 
he  was  very  much  offended.     He  complained  of  the  Appian. 
Senate,    which  ufed  him  ill  in  favour  of  her  child  ^^°- 
(for  fo   he  called  Odavius).     He  declared  that  Dec. 
Brutus  fliould  pay  for  all  the  reft  cf  C^elar's  murderers ; 
fo  that  the  death  of  that  great  man  inight  not  remain 
unexpiated,  at  lead  by  one  viftim.     He  did  not  allow 
the  deputies  to  enter  Modena,  according  to  their  or- 
ders,   to  confer  with  Decimus.     In  fine,  his-  anfwer 
was  very  haughty,  and  burthened  with  demands  which 
he  was  well  alTured  they  would  never  grant.     It  was 

,   •  More  than  fixty-fix  leagues. 

;.  F  f  4  as 
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A. R. 709- as  follows,  and  began  in  a  inodell  enough  manner: 
^'^'    "  I  renounce  the  government  which  was  given  me  by 
Cic.  Phil,  the  people  •,  I  lay  down  the  command  of  the  army  •, 
^^"'  I  by  no  means  refufe  to  become  private  again  ;  I  for- 

get every  thing,  and  am  reconciled  to  all  the  world." 
But  he  adds  intolerable  conditions :  "  I  demand  that 
you  grant  to  my  fix  legions,  and  to  my  cavalry,  and 
troops  of  guards,  all  the  fpoil  they  have  made,  and 
the  eftates  they  are  fettled  in  ;  that  thofe  to  whom  I 
have  given  lands,  in  concert  with  Dolabella,  may  re- 
main in  pofTeffion  of  them  •,  that  whatever  decrees  my 
coUegue  and  1  have  made  with  regard  to  ourfelves, 
follov/ing  the  Memoirs  of  Csefar  for  a  pattern,  Ihall 
remain  in  their  full  force  ;  that  no  account  of  the 
money  ^  which  was  in  the  temple  of  Ops,  fhall  be 
demanded  of  me  •,  that  a  pardon  fhall  be  granted  to 
all  who  are  with  me,  for  whatever  they  may  have 
done  again il  the  law."  In  fhorr,  he  did  not  propofe 
to  quit  his  pretenfions  to  Decimus's  government,  with- 
out being  very  well  recompenfed  for  it.  "  I  give  up, 
faid  he,  the  government  of  Cifalpine  Gaul ;  but  I 
demand  that  of  the  Gauls  lately  conquered  by  C^efar, 
together  with  fix  legions  which  fliall  be  recruited  out 
of  the  army  of  D.  Brutus ;  and  I  fhall  enjoy  this  go- 
vernment as  long  as  M.  Brutus  and  C.  Caflius  fhall 
keep  the  governments  of  provinces,  v/hether  during 
their  Confulfliip,  or  in  quality  of  Pro-confuls."  One 
may  cafily  obferve,  that  the  future  Confulfhip  of  Bru- 
tus and  CaiTius  was  a  contrivance  of  Anthony's  to 
give  jealoufy  to  06laviu.s,  and  to  make  him  fenfible, 
that  in  cafe  of  nccclfity,  he  miight  be  reconciled  to 
him. 

Pifo  and  Philip  were  fo  little  interefted  in  the  caufe 
with  which  they  were  charged,  that  they  reported  the 
anfwer  of  Anthony  to  the  Senate  themfelves,  which 
might  indeed  pals  for  a  declaration  of  war.  Cicero 
put  this  interpretation  upon  it,  and  he  propofed  that 

*  1  his  money  amounted  to  feven  hundred  thoufand  Sefterces,  as 
has  lien  faid  ellcwhere  j  that  is,  ueai-  live  million  and  a  half  Sterling. 

a  Ro- 
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a  Roman,  who  in  a  Roman  Colony  bcfieged  a  Conful,  A.R.  709* 
appointed   General  of  the  Romans,    (hould  be  de-  '^'^*;  ^* 
clared  an  enemy  to  the  public.     Anthony  had  ftill 
friends  enough  in  the  Senate  to  ward  off  this  blow. 
A   Tumult  was   declared,  which   was  only  a  fofter 
word  fubftituted  for  that  of  war.     As  for  the  reft,  all 
the  orders  were  given,  and  they   a6ted  in  every  re- 
fpect,  as  in  a  real  v/ar,  and  even   a  dangerous  one. 
They  continued  to  raife  both  men  and  money.    Arms 
of  all  kinds  were  prepared  ;  and  all  the  citizens  were 
ordered,  inftead   of  the  Toga,  to  wear  the  military 
Garb,  as  in  the  time  of  the  greateft  danger.     Every 
thing  wore  the  appearance  of  war,  though  at  the  fame 
time  they  would  not  admit  the  name.     Cicero's  zeal  qi^  pj^-i 
was  fo  ardent,  that  he  would  not  make  ufe  of  the  pri-  xxxii. 
vilege  annexed  to  the  confular  dignity  of  wearing  the 
robe  of  peace  on  fuch  emergencies.     He  put  on,  with 
the  other  citizens,  the  warlike  habit,  to  animate  them 
by  his  example  to  exclude  all  hope,  and  every  propo- 
fition  of  peace. 

With  the  fame  defign  he  fupported  ftrongly  the  ib.  ix. 
propofal  made  by  the  Conful  Panfa,  to  honour  the 
memory  of  Ser.  Sulpitius,  who  had  died  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Deputy  from  the  Senate,  and  during  the 
time  that  he  was  employed  in  that  office.  Cicero 
judged,  veryjullly,  that  the  honours  decreed  to  Sul- 
pitius would  be  a  ftain  upon  Anthony ;  and  that  the 
fame  monument  which  preferved  the  remembrance  of 
the  deputy  of  the  Senate,  would  bring  to  mind  the 
haughtinefs  with  which  Anthony  had  rejecled  the  de- 
putation. He  voted,  therefore,  to  ercft  a  ftatue  to 
Sulpitius,  and  his  advice  was  followed,  as  appears  by 
the  teftimony  of  the  lawyer  Pomponius,  who  afTures  P^mp.  dc 
us  that  this  ftatue  remained  in  his  time.  Jurisf  * 

Cicero,  in  the  mean  time,  could  not  hinder  them 
from  renewing  propofitions  for  a  reconciliation.  An- 
thony had  always  fome  friends  at  Rome.  A  little 
while  before  two  Pr^tors,  one  of  which  was  Ventidius  •, 
who  rendered  himfelf  fo  famous  afterwards  •,  oiie  Tri- 
bune, and  twp  defigned  Tribunes,  had  left  the  city 

S  to  . 
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A.R.  709.  to  join  Anthony,  or  to  be  of  fervice  to  him  in  other 
^3'.  ■  parts  of  Italy.  Calenus,  who  remained  at  Rome, 
was  not  lefs  ufeful  to  him,  and  it  was  by  their  repre- 
fentations  and  thofe  of  Pifo,  that  the  Senate  delibe- 
rated anew  upon  the  means  of  terminating  the  quar- 
rel, rather  by  treaty  than  by  force  of  arms.  Panfa 
fupported  them,  and  a  new  deputation  was  decreed, 
compofed  of  perfons  of  confular  dignity  ;  in  the  num- 
ber of  which  v/as  Cicero  himfelf.  He  durft  not  at 
firfl  venture  to  oppofe  it,  but  in  the  next  affembly  of 
the  Senate  he  laid  open,  in  an  oration,  which  is  his 
twelfth  Philippic,  the  invincible  reafons  which  obliged 

ck.  Phil,  him  to  decline  a  commifTion  of  that  nature.     It  is 

^"'  certain  that  Cicero's  paflion  could  by  no  means  be 

agreeable  to  Anthony  •,  and  that  it  was  only  an  illu- 
fion  to  think  of  negotiating  a  peace  by  means  of  his 
mediation.  ,  But  further,  he  found  fault  with  the  re- 
folution  of  the  Senate,  and  undertook  to  prove  that, 
confidering  Anthony's  chara6ter,  his  injuftice,  vio- 
lence, tyrannical  fpirit,  and  the  train  of  abandoned 
men  he  had  about  him,  they  could  not  hope  to  ter- 
minate the  afFaifby  an  accommodation  •,  and  that  they 
mufl  either  overcome  or  perifh.  Cicero  having  thus 
excufed  himfelf  from  going,  the  other  Deputies  re- 
mained likewife  at  Rome,  and  the  refolution  of  the 
Senate  had  no  effect.  A  little  time  afterwards,  the 
Conful  Panfa,  having  finillied  his  bufinefs  in  the 
city,  went  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  troops, 
levied  by  his  orders,  to  make  war  againft  Anthony, 
coniointiy  with  his  Collegue  and  young  Csfar. 

DIo.  Cicero  had  ftill   another  attack  to  encounter  in  the 

Senate,  on  account  of  a  letter  from  Lcpidus,  which 
exhorted  them  to  peace.  The  reprefentations  of  Le- 
pidus  made  the  flronger  impreflion,  from  his  having 
the  command  of  a  powerful  army,  and  their  having 
very  good  reafon  to  diftruft  his  attachment  to  the  Re- 
publick.  Flu6luating  and  irrefolute  as  the  Senate 
was,  Lepidus  kept  in  with  it,  and  at  the  fame  time 
was  in  a  good  underftanding  with  Anthony.  He 
even  fent  him  fupplies,  but  with  a  fmgular  precaution, 

ibr 
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for  he  gave  no  orders  to  the  general  officer  who  com-  A.R.709- 
manded  them,  nor  did  he  inform  him  which  of  the  "^^"^^  ^" 
two  parties  he  was  to  join.  Tliis  officer,  whofe  name 
was  Silanus,  put  a  proper  conftrnftion  on  the  inten- 
tion of  the  general,  and  marched  his  troops  into  An- 
thony's Camp.  Whether  it  was  that  this  had  not 
happened  at  the  time  that  Lepidus  wrote  to  the  Se- 
nate, or  that  Cicero  chofe  to  connive  at  the  diffimu- 
iation  of  that  artful  man,  he  avoided,  upon  refuting 
him  in  his  thirteenth  Philippic,  to  difcover  any  dif- 
content  againft  him ;  nay,  he  even  goes  fo  far  as  to 
praife  him.  But  he  perfifts  firmly  in  his  opinion  of 
the  impoflibility  of  a  peace.  "  What  *  peace,  fays 
he,  can  you  have  with  Anthony?  while  there  is  no 
punifhment  inflifted  upon  that  wretch  which  can 
fatisfy  the  juft  vengeance  of  the  Romans." 

His  zeal,  which  v/as  always  violent,  was  animated 
by  a  letter  of  Anthony's,  in  which  he  faw  himfelf  per- 
fonally  attacked,  in  two  different  places.  This  letter, 
■which  was  wrote  by  Anthony  to  Hirtius  and  Odiavius, 
before  Panfa  was  arrived  at  the  camp,  had  been  fent 
by  Hirtius  to  Cicero.  It  is  inferted  at  full  length  in 
the  xiiith  Philippic  :  I  fhall  here  tranflate  the  greatell 
part  of  it,  becaufe  it  is  the  moft  confiderable  fpecimen 
remaining  of  Anthony's  writings;  and,  befides,  it  is 
very  artfully  turned  to  fow  divifions  among  the  parti- 
zans  of  Caefar  and  Pompey,  which  were  united  againft 
him.  +  It  begins  thus  :  "  The  death  of  Trebonius, 
when  I  heard  of  it,  gave  me  no  lefs  grief  than  joy. 
There  is,  doubtlefs,  very  good  reafon  to  rejoice,  that 

*  Cum  hoc  pax  efle  quas  poteft  ?  cujus  ne  fupplicio  quidem  ullo 
fatiari  videtur  pofTe  populus  Romanus.     Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  21. 

f  Cognita  morte  Trebonii,  non  plus  ^avifus  fum,  quam  dolqi.  De- 
xjifte  pcenas  fceleratum  cineri  atque  ofllbus  clariffimi  viri,  &  appa- 
luifTe  numen  Deorum  intra  iinem  anni  vertentis,  aut  jam  Ibluto  fup- 
plicio pariicidii,  aut  impendente  Isetandum  elt.  Holtem  judicatum 
lioc  tempore  Dolabellam,  eo  quod  ficarium  occiderit,  &  videri  cario- 
rem.populo  Romano  filium  fcunas  quam  C.  Casfarem,  patrias  paren- 
tem,  ingemifcendi'.m  eft.  Acerbifiimum  vero  eft,  te,  A.  Hirti,  orna- 
tum  bcneficiis  Caefaris,  &  talcm  ab  eo  reliftum,  qualem  ipfe  miraris, 
&  te,  6  puer,  qui  omnia  ejus  nomini  debes,  id  agere  ut  jure  damnatus 
iit  Dolabella,  ut  venefica  base  liberetur  ab  obfidione,  ut  quam  poten* 
tiflimus  fit  Caffius  atque  Brutus. 

2  that 
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^•^  7°5.  that  wretch  hath  fatisned,  by  his  death,  the  manes 
^'  '  '  of  that  great  man,  whofe  life  he  had  confpired  againft; 
and  that  the  providence  of  the  Gods  has  manifefted 
itfelf  before  the  end  of  the  year,  by  the  punifhment 
which  one  of  the  parricides  has  already  undergone, 
and  which  threatens  another  of  them.  But  that  Do- 
labella  Ihould  have  been  declared  an  enemy  to  the 
publick  for  having  killed  an  alTaffin,  and  that  the 
fon  of  a  buffoon  (it  is  Trebonius,  whom  he  marks 
out  by  this  fcurrilous  epithet)  Ihould  appear  dearer  to 
the  Romans  than  Csfar,  the  father  of  his  country,  is, 
indeed,  a  fubjed:  greatly  to  be  lamented.  But  the 
moft  affe6ting  circumftance  is,  that  you,  Hirtius, 
whom  Csfar  loaded  with  favours,  and  raifed  to  a  de- 
gree of  fortune,  which  is  even  furprifing  to  yourfelf ; 
and  that  you,  likewife,  young  Oftavius,  who  owe 
every  thing  to  his  name,  that  both  of  you  fhould  ufe 
your  influence  to  make  the  condemnation  pronounced 
againft  Dolabella  appear  lawful,  and  be  put  in  exe- 
cution •,  and  that  that  deceitful  man  (meaning  Dedi- 
mus)  whom  I  now  keep  fhut  up  in  Modena,  fhould 
be  delivered  from  the  fiege  •,  and  that  Caflius  and 
Brutus  fhould  acquire  a  formidable  power." 

Anthony  proved  what  he  advanced,  by  enume- 
rating all  the  falfe  meafures  which  he  alledged  had 
been  taken  by  Hirtius  and  Oftavius,  againft  the  in- 
terefl  of  their  party.  The  firft  that  he  mentions  is, 
their  having  made  choice  of  Cicero  *,  one  of  the  van- 
quilhed,  for  their  Counfellor  and  Chief;  and  he  ends 
the  whole  detail  of  their  condud  with  this  exclama- 
tion. "  What  could  Pompey  himfelf  do  more,  was 
he  to  return  to  life  •,  or  his  fon,  if  he  was  at  Rome?" 
He  adds :  "  You  -f  tell  me  that  I  muft  not  hope 
for  peace,  if  I  do  not  fuffer  Decimus  to  go  out  of 
Modena  ;  or,  if  I  do  not  furnifli  him  with  provifions. 
Is  this  the  requeft  of  thofe  veterans  whom  you  have 

•  Viclum  Ciceronem  ducem  habuifl-is. 

■f-  Negatis  pacem  fieri  pofl'e,  nifi  ant  emifero  Brutum,  aut  frumento 
juvero  .  Quid  ?  hoc  placetne  veteranis  iftis  ?  quibus  adhuc  omnia  in- 
tegra  f  unt :  quoniam  vos  affentationibus  &  venenatis  muncribus  ve- 

niltis. 

pre-* 
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prevailed  upon,  and  who,  neverthelefs,  areftill  unde- A.R.709. 
termined  ?  As  for  you,  you  have  entered  into  engage-   ^^'^'  ^' 
ments  ;  you   have  fold  yourfelves ;  and  the  flatteries 
you  have  iiftened  to,  together  with  the  poifoned  pre- 
lents  which  you   have  received,  leave  you  no  longer 
at  liberty  to  drav/  back. 

"  You  tell  me  that  there  has  been  mention  made 
in  the  Senate  for  peace,  but  I  do  not  expe<5l  any  rea- 
fonable,  or  moderate  proportions  from  that  quarter. 
It  *  belongs  more  properly  to  you  to  confider  which 
is  the  beit  plan,  and  the  moil  ufeful  flep  to  be  taken ; 
whether  to  revenge  the  death  of  Trebonius,  or  that 
of  Csefar ;  whether  we  ought  to  ruin  one  another  in 
order  to  revive  the  caufe  of  Pompey,  which  has  been 
fo  many  times  traverfed  and  fubdued,  or  whether  we 
ought  not  to  unite  ourfelves,  in  order  to  prevent  our 
becoming  the  fport  of  our  common  enemies,  v^ho 
will  be  equal  gainers  by  the  ruin  of  either  your  forces 
or  mine.  Hitherto  fortune  has  fpared  herfclf  this 
fpeclacle,  and  was  not  willing  to  fee  two  members  of 
the  fame  body,  or  two  armies  of  the  fame  party, 
fight  againft  each  other,  at  the  inftigation  of  Cicero, 
who  endeavours  to  fet  them  together  by  the  ears, 
Doubtlcfs,  he  ought  to  efleem  himfelf  very  happy  for 
having  impofed  upon  you,  by  means  of  the  fame 
titles  and  honours  by  which  he  boailed  to  have  im- 
pofed upon  Csefar." 

Anthony  further  pofitively  afTured  them,  that  Le- 
pidus  and  Plancus  were  both  of  his  party  ;  but  in  this 
he  went  too  far,  at  leaft  with  regard  to  Plancus : 
However,  it  is  fcarce  to  be  doubted  but  that  he  was 
on  good  terms  with  both  of  them. 

*  Vos  potius  animadvertite  utrum  fit  elegantlus  Sc  partibus  utillus, 
Trebonii  mortem  perfequi,  au  Csefaris.:  &  utrum  fit  sequius,  concur- 
rere  nos  quo  facilius  revivifcat  Pompeianorum  caufa  toties  jugulata, 
an  confentire,  ne  ludibrio  fimus  inimicis  :  quibus  utri  noftrum  ceci- 
derint,  lucro  futarum.  Quod  fpecSaculum  adhuc  ip(a  Fortuna  vitavit, 
ne  videret  unius  corporis  duas  acies,  lanilta  Cicerone,  dimicantes  : 
qui  ufque  eo  felix  eft,  ut  iildem  ornamentis  deceperit  vos,  quibus  ds- 
ceptum  Csefarem  gloriatus  elt. 

Mean 
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A.R.709.  Mean  while  his  final  refoiution  W^s  this  :  ^'  If  ^  the 
Ant.c.  QqJ^^  fays  he,  favoatafele  a«Pl  hope  ttf  the  juftnefs  of  ^ 
my  intentions,'grantlTie  happy  Hiccefs,  4ife  will  be 
very  pleafant  and; agreeable  to  me.  If  it  happens 
otherwifc,  I  enjoy,  beforehand,  with  infinite  fatisfac- 
tion,  the  idea  of  the  punilhment  which  you  mnft  un- 
avoidably meet  with.  For  fince  the  partizans  of 
Pompey,  though  they  are  vanquifhed,  carry  their  in- 
folence  fo  far,  what  will  they  do  if  they  become 
conquerors  ?  I  (hall  leave  you  to  make  an  experiment 
of  this." 

But  not  chufing  to  take  leave  of  them  in  fuch  harlh 
expreffions,  he  adds  an  offer  of  a  reconciliation  : 
"  Whatever  injuftice  f  (fays  he)  my  friends  have 
done  me,  I  can  ftill  forget  what  I  have  fuffered  by  it, 
provided  they  can  repent  what  they  have  done,  and 
are  ready  to  join  with  me  in  avenging  the  death  of 
Csfar." 

This  letter  furnifhed  thofc  to  whom  it  was  direcfled 

with  agreeable  matier  for  refledion.     It  is  uncertain 

what  effed  it  produced  on  the  mind  of  Hirtius,  who 

died  foon  after.     But  as  to  Cctavius,  he  made  too 

good  ufe  of  it,  as  will  appear  in  the  fequel. 

.  In  the  mean  time  it  produced  no  vifible  change  in 

the  conduct  of  the  three  Chiefs,  who  fupported  the 

cauie  of  the  Senate.     It  fcems  that  Hirtius  and  Panfa 

thought  it  necefiary  to  chaftife  Anthony,  in  order  to 

oblige  him  to   refpeft  the  orders  of  the  Senate  and 

the  Laws ;  and  that  Oftavius  did  not  think  that  he 

could  fee u rely  treat  with  him  till  he  had  firft  revenged 

that  contempt  he  had  fliewn  towards  him,  and  made 

him  fenfible  that  he  was  not  a  child,  but  a  man,  quite 

ripe  with  regard  to  prudence,  and   very  firm  in   the 

execution  of  what  he  had  refolvcd.     The  winter  alone 

*  'Si  me  reftis  fenfibos  euntem  dii  immortales,  ut  fpero,  adjuverint, 
vivam  libetiter.  Sin  autcm  nliud  me  fatiim  manet,  prsecipio  gaudia 
fuppliciorum  veflrorum.  Namque  fi  vitti  Pompeiaiii  tain  infoientes 
iunt,  viftorcs  quales  futuri  lint,  vos  potius  experiemini. 

t  Dcnique  Inmma  judicii  mei  fpe(5lat  hue,  ut  meorum  injurias  fcrre 
pofrun,  11  aut  oblivifci  velint  ipfi  fecilfe,  aut  ulcifci  parati  fuit  una  no- 
bifcum  Caefaris  mortem. 

hin- 
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hindered  them  from  aclinffr    Q£^avius  was  with  his  A- R- 709' 

to  ...  .  ....  _^n^^  c. 
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armyat  the  Forum  Cornelii,:whacikis  now  called  Imola; 
Hirtius  occupied  ^  Claterna  in. the  fame  province :  And 
Parkfa?  "iwho  remained  at  Roraeiduring  fome  months  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  'raifed  troops  by  force.  As 
for  Anthony,  ,he.  contiinued  to  block  up  Decimus  in 
Modena.  And  in  this  manner  was  the  bad  feafon  for 
fighting  occupied.    > 

As  foon  as  it  was  polTible  to  take  the  field,  Hirtius  AppJan. 
and  Odtavius  knowing  that   the  fcarcity  became  very  Dio. 
prefling  in  Modena,  marched  with  a  defign  to  attempt 
the  relieving  it.     Upon  the  march  they  took  poflef- 
fion  of  Bologna,  which  opened  its  gates  to  them.  But 
when  they  approached  near  tlie  place  befieged,  they 
found    themfelves   (lopped    by    a   little   river   called 
-f-  Scultena,  the  banks  of  which  Anthony  had  lined 
with  troops.     It  was  not  poflible  for  them  to  pafs  it : 
They  only  gave  notice  to  Decimus  of  their  arrival  by 
fignals ;  but  as  he  returned  no  anfwer,  they  made  ule 
of  a  diver,  who  fwimming  under  water  entered  the  prontm. 
town,  and  carried  to  the  befieged  the  news  of  the  stratag. 
fuccours,  graved  on  a  thin  plate  of  lead,  which  they  ]"'  ^^  ^ 
tied  to  his  arm.     They  conveyed  alfo  Salt  and  other  pjjn.x.  37. 
provifions  into  Modena,  by  the  fame  way  of  the  river. 
The  befiegers  having  obferved  it  made  ufe  of  nets 
to  catch  them,  which  effeflually  hindered  them  from 
fending  any  more.     But  they  found  no   method  of 
flopping  a  particular  kind  of  couriers,  which  kept  up 
a,  correfpondence  between   the  befieged  and  the  army 
deftined  for  their  relief.     Thcie  were  Pigeons,  to  the 
necks  of  which  they  fafcened  letters,  and  after  hav- 
ing kept  them  fiiut  up  in  a  dark-place  without  meat 
for  fome  time,  they  let  them   fly.     As  foon  as  they 
found  themfelves  at  liberty  they  diredled  their  flight 
towards   a  place  where  they  obferved  grain,  which 
they  had  taken  care  to  put  upon   the  high-ground  -, 
and  thus  they  carried  and   brought  back  feveral  im- 
portant advices. 

•  Quaderna. 
f  Le  Panaro. 

There 
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A.  R.  709.  There  was  nothing  elfe  remarkable  happened  til^ 
Ant.  c.  ^i^g  arrival  of  Panfa-,  excepting  only  that  the  Prsetor 
Appian.  Ventidius,  whofe  leaving  Rome  I  have  before  taken 
notice  of,  having  advanced  to  join  Anthony  with  two 
legions  which  he  had  raifed  in  Casfar's  colonies,  was 
hindered  by  Hirtius  and  OcStavius.  He  therefore  re- 
tired to  Picenum,  wliere  he  raifed  a  third  legion, 
waiting  an  opportunity  of  making  ufe  of  his  forces  for 
the  fervice  of  his  friend  and  protector. 

The  fourteenth  of  April  Panfa  was  to  arrive  at  the 
camp  of  Hirtius,  with  four  legions  of  new  raifed 
troops.  At  his  approach  both  armies  put  themfelves 
in  motion.  Hirtius  detached  the  Martial  Legion  with 
his  Guard  or  Praetorian  Cohort,  together  with  that  of 
Odlavius,  in  order  to  fecure  the  march  of  his  Collegue. 
Anthony,  to  prevent  their  joining,  marched  from  the 
camp  himfeif,  leaving  his  brother  Lucius  to  command 
there  in  his  abfence  j  and  took  two  of  the  belt  Legi- 
ons, two  Praetorian  Cohorts,  his  own  and  that  of  Si- 
lanus,  which  had  been  fent  him  by  Lepidus,  as  I  be- 
fore obferved,  befides  fome  cavalry  and  light-armed 
troops,  and  polled  himfeif  near  the  Forum  Gallorum, 
now  called  Caftel  Franco. 

As  foon  as  the  Martial  Legion,  which  had  quitted 
the  fervice  of  Anthony  to  join  young  Csefar,  perceived 
the  troops  of  the  contrary  party,  it  was  not  poflible 
to  keep  them  within  bounds.  Hatred  is  never  ftron- 
ger  than  againft  thofe  whom  you  have  left,  and  by 
whom  you  know  you  are  looked  upon  as  a  rebel. 
Panfa  was  obliged  to  follow  the  motion  of  this  Le- 
gion, and  to  engage  in  a  general  aftion,  almoll  in 
fpite  of  himfeif.  I  Ihall  not  offer  to  enter  upon  a 
detail  of  this  engagement,  which  was  very  bloody. 
The  Praetorian  Cohort  of  Csefar  was  almoit  entirely 
cut  to  pieces.  The  Martial  Legion  fuffered  likewife 
very  much  ;  and  Panfa  received  two  wounds,  the  fe- 
cond  of  which  was  fo  confiderable,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  field  of  battle,  and  was  carried  to  Bo- 
lo<yna.  The  lofs  was  not  much  lefs  on  Anthony's 
fide ;  however,  he  had  the  advantage,  for  which  he 

was 
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Was  particularly  obliged  to   the   cavalry,  which   was  ^:^\-";'^5' 
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extremely   good.     But  attempting  to  crofs  the  camp   ^^"'^"  ^' 


where  the  vanquifned  were  retreated,  he  met  v/ith  a 
repulfe. 

When  he  was  returning,  Hirtiu5>  who  upon  the 
news  of  what  had  palled,  was  arrived  with  twoLeo-j. 
ons,  met  him  in  the  very  place  v/here  the  former  battle 
was  fought-,  and  falling  on  his  troops,  which  were 
greatly  fatigued,  he  eafily  defeated  them.  Thus  the 
conquerors  were  either  cut  to  pieces,  or  put  to  fiio-ht 
in  their  turn.  Anthony  got  back  again  to  his  camp, 
by  the  favour  of  the  night,  with  the  remains  of  his 
ibidiers.  Hirtius  took  two  llandards  and  fixty-fix  co- 
lours from  the  enemy. 

In  his  abfence,  his  camp  v/as  attacked  by  L.  Anto- 
nius.  Octavius,  who  was  left  th^re  with  a  handful  of 
men,  made  neverthelefs  a  good  defence ;  for  havino* 
obliged  the  affailants  to  retire  with  lols,  he  by  this 
means  became  a  fharer  in  the  glory  of  the  day,  which 
though  not  at  all  decifive,  yet,  however,  did  honour 
to  the  party  of  the  Senate. 

Anthony  afterwards  reproached  Odavius  that  he  Suet.Aaj. 
had  fled  on  this  occafion,  and  did   not  appear  again  ^°-- 
for  two  days  after  the  battle,  without  his  armour  "and 
his  horfe.     But  the  tellimony  of  an  enemy  is  liable  to 
exception.     Oclavius  was  praifed  in  a  letter  to  Hirtius, 
quoted  by  Cicero  in  full  Senate,  as  having  given  proofs 
of  great  courage.   '  The  account  which  I  have  c-iven  c;c.  Piill. 
of  the  affair,  is  a  faithful  tranflation  of  Cicero's  words,  -'^^^-  ^^* 
in  his  xivth  Philippic.     But  granting  that  account  not 
to  be  literally  juft,  yet  I  cannot  perfuadc  myfelf  that 
it  can  be  ablblutely  falfe. 

The  advantage  gained  over  Anthony  was  extolled 
beyond  all  meafure.  Cicero  voted  to  ordain  feftivals 
for  fifty  days  to  render  thanks :  A  very  great  honour, 
and  relpefling  the  number  of  days,  exceeded  every 
thing  which  had  pafTed  before  with  regard  to  Pompey 
and  CjEiar.  He  advifed,  befides,  that  they  fhouiJ 
inveft  each  of  the  three  Chiefs  with  the  title  of  Imne- 
rator,  as  if  it  hud  been  for  a  glorious  vi6lory,  and  that 
Vol.  IX.  G  g  a  mag- 
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A.  R.  709.  a  magnificent  monument  fliould  be  ereded  at  the  ex- 
^"■^'  ^'  pence  of  the   Republic,  for  all  thofe  who  had  been 
•  killed  in  the  battle.     This  was  a  very  judicious  and 
laudable  propofal,  as  it  preferved  to  the  fathers,  mo- 
thers, wives,  children,  and   brothers  of  the  foldiers 
who  were  flain  in  defence  of  the  publick  Caufe,  thofe 
rewards  which  would  have  been  given  to  themfelves, 
had  they  furvived. 
Dio.  Mean  while,  for  all  this  pomp  of  congratulation 

Appian.    ^^^  triumph,  Decimus  was  not  delivered,  and  An- 
thony ftill  prefled  the  fiegc.     Hircius  and  06laviu9 
were  forced  to  give  Anthony  battle  again,  and  attack 
his  intrenchments.     They  had  penetrated  a  good  way 
when  Hirtius  was  killed,  fighting  with  great  bravery. 
Odlavius  being  left  alone,  gave  evident  proofs  of  his 
good  condud  and  courage.     He   kept  poffefiion  of 
the  enemy's  camp  for  fome  time  ;  but  at  laft  Anthony, 
with  redoubled  effort,  obliged  them  to  retire.     He 
Suet.Aug.  made  his  retreat,  however,  in  good  order ;  and  it  is 
pjqj.-^      reported  of  him,  that  a  ftandard-bearer  having  given 
him  the  flandard  when  he  was  dying,  he  took  it  upon 
his  Ihoulders,  and  with  this  honourable  load,  wounded 
and  covered  with  blood,  he  returned  glorious  to  his 
Cle.  ad      camp,  having  all  the  advantage  on  his  lide  :  Decimus 
Brut.  1. 2.  ij^^j.^^  j.}^g  honour  with  him,  by  a  fally  which  he  made 
during  the  engagement.     It  is  not  at  all  to  be  doubted 
but  Anthony  fuflfered    greatly   by   this    laft   a6lion. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  relblution  he  took  to  raife 
the  fiege,  and  gain  the  Alps  as  foon  as  pofTible.     But 
though  he  was  overcome,  he  had  ftill  fome  refource 
left.     He  trufted  much  to  the  friendfliip  of  Lepidus 
and  Plancus,  and  he  was  fure  of  the  three  Legions 
which  Ventidius  commanded  in  Picenum.     His  next 
bufinefs  then  was  to  put  himfelf  in  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving the  fuccours  of  his  friends,  by  means  of  which 
he  hoped  to  become  fooner  more  powerful  and  more 
formidable  to  his  enemies  than  before. 

He  would  have  found  it  difficult,  however,  to 
have  received  the  advantage  of  thefe  reinforcements, 
had  Octavius    purfucd   him   without   delay.      This 

youngs 
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young,  but  artful  politician,  who  was  always  fleady  A.  R.  701^.' 
in  purfuing  the  intereft  of  his  ambition,  purpofely  al-  ^^^^'  ^' 
lowed  his  enemy  time  to  retire.  He  was  afraid  of 
ferving  too  well  the  party  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
being  perfuaded,  not  without  realon,  that  if  he  ruin- 
ed Anthony,  the  Senate  would  next  endeavour  to  ruin 
himfelf. 

This  whole  intrigue  is  very  difficult  to  be  unra- 
velled, for  want  of  iufficient  memoirs  th;^t  might  be 
depended  on.  Two  things,  howev^er,  are  very  cer- 
tain ;  the  one,  that  the  Senate  defired  earneftly  to  re- 
eftablifh  the  government  of  the  Republic  ;  the  other, 
that  06lavius  wanted  entirely  to  deftroy  it,  and  raife 
to  himfelf,  on  the  ruins  of  Liberty,  a  power  refem- 
bling  that  of  his  great  uncle.  By  an  inevitable  conle- 
quence  of  this  contrariety  of  views,  they  mutually 
diftrufted  one  another,  and  the  neceffity  alone  of  fub- 
duing  Anthony  their  common  enemy,  had  re-united 
them.  After  Anthony  was  reduced  to  retreat  from 
before  Modena,  and  was  no  more  in  a  condition  to 
give  umbrage  to  any  one  of  them,  the  divifion,  which 
was  only  fulpended  between  the  two  parties,  was  ready 
to  break  out.  The  Senate,  believing  that  they  had 
no  longer  need    of  06lavius,    ne2;lecled  him,    and  ■ 

firove  to  mortify  him.  And  Oftavius  made  ufe  of 
this  pretext  to  break  his  engagements  with  the  Senate, 
and  to  execute  without  referve  that  defign  which  he 
had  always  kept  in  view. 

This  is  in  general  the  truth  of  the  affidr,  which  no 
difiimulation  could  render  obfcure,"  becaufe  it  was 
fufficiendy  evinced  by  fads.  But  that  which  has  very 
much  darkened  all  the  account  of  thcfe  times  is. 
That  both  parties  firove  to  conceal  their  meafures  •, 
and  as  06lavius  at  laft  became  the  Chief,  under  the 
•  title  of  Auguftus,  and  even  tranfmitted  his  power  to 
his  fucceflbrs ;  the  hiftorians  under  the  firfi:  Ca^.fars, 
were  permitted  to  give  inftances  of  the  Senate's  ingra- 
titude, but  by  no  means  to  expofe  06lavius.  And  how 
rould  it  be  expeded  that  the  common  hiftorians  xac.  Annt 
ihould  dare  to  fpeak  the  truth,  fince  T.  Livius  him-iv-.34- 
Gg2  felf^cx^il" 
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"^nt^c'  ^elfj  whom  Auguftus  called  a  partizan  of  Pompey, 
^j.  '  mentions,  as  a  true  motive,  (it"  the  author  of  the 
Abridgment  underltood  his  meaning)  what  was  only 
a  pretence  ;  and  ftippores  that  the  unjnft  proceedings 
of  the  Senate  were  the  cauie  which  determined  Odia- 
vius  to  iifurp  the  Conlulfhip. 

TacAnn.  Tacitus,  who  was  not  only  a  man  of  an  open  cha- 
racter, but  wrote  in  a  time  of  liberty,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  one  of  the  beft  Princes  to  be  met  with 
\n  hiftory,  has  traced  a  faithful  plan   of  the  condu6b 

Suet.Aug.  q£  Odavius,  which  I  have  exadly  copied.  Suetonius 
alfo  tells  his  mind  very  fre.ly,  but  both  of  them  ex- 
prefs  themfclves  only  in  general  terms.  Appian  and 
Dio,  who  entered  more  into  particulars,  have  extrad- 
ed  their  hiftories  from  lources  infefted  with  flattery  -, 
and,  confeqnently,  ought  not  to  be  raflily  believed. 
Thus  it  frequently  happens  that  we  find  them  con- 
tradi6ted  by  the  fmall  authentic  remains  of  the  times 
v/e  are  now  fpeaking  of.  That  is  to  fay,  fome  letters 
of  Cicero  and  his  friends,  efpecially  the  two  Bruti, 

As  I  do  not  intend  to  load  this  work  with  difTer- 
tations,  v/hich  belong  properly  to  the  learned,  I  Ihall 
not  difcufs  thofe  points  which  I  imagine  have  deceived 
thefe  two  Greek  writers.  1  lliall  look  upon  what 
they  have  wrote  as  partial  to  Odtavius,  compared  with 
thofe  pieces  which  we  have  on  the  oppofite  fide,  and 
thus  1  fliall  endeavour  to  unravel  the  truth  to  my 
reader.     But  I  return  to  my  fubjed. 

Decimus  had  no  fooner  got  over  his  fear  of  An- 
thony, than  he  began  to  be  afraid  of  Odlavius.  To 
clear  up  his  fufpicions  he  defired  a  conference  with 
him  ;  and  it  appears,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  ex- 

3CI.  ad      prefles  himfelf  in  a  Ic.t'.cr  to  i.  icero,  that  he  beheved 

f  am.  13.  j^g  j-j^^  good  reafon  not  to  be  difpleaied  with  it.  But 
Cclavius,  who  was  much  more  artful  than  he,  de- 
ceived him. 

In  the  mean  time  Panfa  died  in  Bologna   of  the 
wounds  which    he   received   at  the   battle   of    Cailel 
Franco.     Finding  there  v  .    no  hopes  of  recovery,  he 
fcnt  for  Odavius,  and,  if  you  believe  Appian,  re- 
vealed 
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vealed  to  him  the  plot  of  the  Senators,  and  their  de-  A.  R.  705, 
(ign  to  make  the  Chiefs  of  Ca^far's  party  deftroy  each    "^^^"^  ^' 
other.     He  added,    that  his   viev/,  and   that    of  his         '" 
ColJegue  in  making  war  againft  Anthony,  was  only  to 
humble  him,  in  order  to  force  him  to  a  reconciliation 
with  the  fons  of  his   benefador.     He  ended,  by  in- 
forming him  that  he  gave   him   up  the  two  Leo-ions, 
the  Martial  and  the  fourth,  and  that  he  v/ould   caufe 
all  the  new  raifed  troops  to  be  fenc  to  Decimus. 

This  lafl  circumftance  is  very  certain  •,  and  after 
the  death  of  Panfa,  thefe  troops  were  diftributed  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  above-mentioned.  As  to  the  in- 
tentions of  Panfa  and  Hirtius,  they  might  poffibly 
be  fuch  as  Appian  fuppofes  them  -,  but  it  it  was  fo, 
it  was  furprizing  that  Cicero  had  no  fufpicion  of  it ; 
and  in  the  letters  which  he  wrote,  both  during  their 
Confulfliip,  and  after  their  death,  he  frequently 
praifes  them,  never  in  the  leaft  fufpedts  their  fidelity, 
and  finds  no  fault  with  them  on  any  other  account, 
than  want  of  activity  and  prudence  on  certain  ccca- 
fions.  Befides,  their  whole  condudl,  after  the  death 
of  Csefar,  fhewed  them  to  be  men  mod  certainly  at- 
tached to  his  memory,  but  enemies  to  the  violences 
and  tyranny  of  Anthony  and  his  party.  If  they  had 
any  fecret  defigns,  they  can  only  be  gueffed  at. 

In  (liort,  m   a  time   of  fadlions  and   troubles,  ail 
forts  of  rumours  find  credit  with  thofe  v/hofe  pre- 
judices are   flattered.     Thus,  while  Appian   regards 
Hirtms  and  Panfa  as   devoted  to  Oclavius,  this   lall 
has  been  accufed   by   others  as   the   author   of  their 
death,  as  having  occafioned  Hirtius   to  be  killed  in  i//o.  ""* 
the  battle  by  his  ovv^n  foldiers,  and  as  having  engao-ed  Suet.  Aug. 
Panfa's  Phyfician  to  poifon  his  wounds.     Thefe  accu-  "* 
'  fations  have  never  been  proved,  and  v/e  have  even  a 
letter  of  Brutus's,  in  which  he  jufiifies  Panfa's  Phyfi- 
cian.      We  only   fee   by  fuch   extraordinary   reports,  Cic.  ad 
what  fome  people  believed  a  young  ambitious   man,  ■'^'"'^'^•^"' *^' 
fuch  as  Oclavius,  to  be  capable  of. 

The  fatal  death  of  the  two  Confuls  was  a  fevere 
•  blow  to  the  Republic,  which  found  itfeif  all  at  once 

G  g  2  de- 
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A;R.  ;o9. deprived  of  its  Chiefs.     Their  bodies  were  carried  to 
^"*"^"   Rome"  and   macrnificently  interred,  and  their  deaths 
greatly   lamented   by  the  public.     All  orders  of  the 
State  feemed  to  take  a  fiiare  in  the  concern ;  and  it 
has  been  reported  that  the  Cryers,  who  officiated  at 
the  funeral  ceremony,  refufed  their  wages  on  this  me- 
lancholy occafion.     The  grief,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
greater  and  more  fincere   amongft   the  people,  than 
amongft   thole   at  the  head  of  affairs.     Hirtius  and 
Panfa  h^^  obferved  a  mean  between  the  two  parties, 
\vhich  could  neither  be  entirely  fatisfacftory  to  the  Se- 
nate  or  0(5lavius.     06lavius   had    found   them    too 
much  attached   to  the  Senate,    and  the  Senate  too 
lukewarm  in   the   caufe  of  liberty.     Cicero  hints  at 
this   laft  in  fpeaking  of  their  death  :  '*  We  -f  have 
loft  two   good  Conluls,"  lays   he,    "  but   they   were 
only  good," 
Pio.  The  next  thing  that  engaged  the  attention  of  thofe 

who  were  zealous    for    the  Republic,    was  how  to 
make  the  beft  ufe  of  Anthony's  difgrace,  which,  at 
firft,  they  locked  upon  as  quite  com.pleat.     As  foon 
as  they  heard  the  news  that  the  fiege  of  Modena  was 
raifed,  they  again  put  on  the  robe  of  peace  in  the  city, 
as   if   the  war   had  been  entirely  at  an   end,  and  or- 
cic.  ad     dained  feilivals  for   fixty    days.     Anthony,    and  all 
^^'^&'ad  '^'^^^  ^^^  ^^'^^  joined   him  v/ere  declared  enemies  to 
Briit.  i.  s-the  Public,  and  it  was  refolved  that  they  fliould  pur- 

fue  them  brifkly  till  they  had  compleated  their  ruin. 
Appian.        In  the  mean  time,  they  appointed  a  commiffion  to 
infpeft  into  the  whole  conduft  of  Anthony  during  hig 
Ccnfulfhip,  and  to' repair  all  the   injuftice   for  which 
*  ■  he  was  blamed,  both  towards  the  Republic  and  parti- 

cular perfons.  The  end  which  they  propcfed  by  an- 
nulling his  orders  was,  that  this  counter-blow  muft 
weaken  Casfar's  Decrees,  by  which  he  thought  himfelf 
authorized  in  all  he  had  done. 
Corn.  Ne-  At  fuch  a  Critical  conjuncture,  while  nobody  durft 
posih  vit.j.^]l  himlelf  a  friend  to  Anthony,  and  thofe  who  hacj 

f  Confulf-s   duos,  bonor.  quidem,  fed  dant.i'xat  bonos,    arriifimns. 
Cic,  ad  Brut.  i.  3. 

been 
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been  the  moil  obliged  to  .him  abandoned  him  and  A.  R.  709. 
joined  his  enemies ;  Atticus,  in  fpite  of  his  intimate  ^^^  \ 
connexions  with  Cicero  and  Brutns,  fhevved  himfelf  a 
faithful  friend  to  him  in  dilgrace.  He  proteded 
Fulvia  his  wife,  who  was  attacked  on  all  fides  by  cre- 
ditors, and  perfecuted  with  a  thoufand  injuries  in  or- 
der to  rob  her  of  all  (lie  had.  He  fecured  his  chil- 
dren, who  were  in  dano-er  of  their  lives.  And  it  can- 
not  be  faid,  as  Corn.  Nepos  very  well  obferves.  That 
in  all  this  he  afled  widi  the  lead  felfiili  view.  For  at 
that  time  there  was  no  manner  of  appearance  that  An- 
thony could  ever  recover  himfelf,  every  body  believ- 
ing that  he  was  irrecoverably  ruined. 

The  rigid  Republicans,  who  followed   to  a  tittle  Cic.  ad 
the  maxims  and  fuggeftions  of  Brutus,  were  no  lefs  ^^^JJ^^J"^ 
a6live  to  deprefs  young  Csefar,  than  to  ruin  Anthony.  Appian. 
As  they  had  the   upper  hand   at  that  time  in  the  Se-  ^^^' 
nate,  all  the  honours  were  granted  to  Decimus.     He 
was  charged  with  the  purfult  of  Anthony,  and  the  bat- 
tle of  Modena,  by  which  he  was  delivered,  happen- 
ing accidentally  to  fall  on   his  birth-day,  it  was  or- 
dered that  that  day  fhould  be  marked  with  his  name 
in  the  public  Fafli  :  In  fine,  under  pretence  of  fome 
advantages  gained   by  him,    feveral  months  before, 
over  the  nations  of  the  Alps,  they  decreed  him  a  tri- 
umph.    On    the  contrary,    Cicero,  who  kept   more  Cic.  ad 
v/ithin   bounds,    having  propofed  to  grant  Oilavius  J^"^' -^^^ 
the  honour  of  an  Ovation,  had  almoft  the  whole  Se- 
nate againft   him.     And   what  fhev/ed  very  plainly 
their  defign  of  weakening  young  Caefar,  was  their  at- 
tempt to  take  away  from  him  the  Martial  and  fourth 
Legions,,  and  put  them  under  the  command  of  Deci- 
mus.    But  the  Senators  fucceeded  no  farther  in  this, 
than  only  to  djfcover  their  ill  will  towards  him.     The 
Legions   were  too  v/ell  pleafed  with  the  general  they 
had   made   choice  of,  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave 
him.     But  the  Senate  did  not  content  themfelves  with 
that ',  they  even  carried  the  affair  fo  far  as  to  affront 
Qdtavius. 

G  2  i  Their 
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A.R.70S.      Their  next   biifinefs  was,  to  befiov/  on  the  viclori- 

Ant.  c.  ^^^^  Legions   thole  rewards  they  had  promifed  at  the 

beginning  of  the  war.     This  was  looked  upon  as  an 

affair  of  ib  great  confequence,  that  in  order  to  raife 

Cic.  ad      money,  they  loaded  with  a  tax  the  city  of  Rome  it- 

Fam^xii.  j-^]f^  which  had  been  exempted    from    it  ever  fmce 

firut.i.Tg.  the  triumph  of  Paulus  Emilius,  conqueror  of  Perfia, 

Pint.  JE-  and  which  fubmitted  with   great  reluftance  to  a  bur- 

c\c'  (^_e  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  "°^  ^^^^  ^^^'  ^^^  fpace  of  120  years  before. 
Oii".  ii.76.  They  named  fix  CommiiTioners  to  diftribute  thefe  re- 
v/ards  •,  and  one  would  think  that  it  was  very  natural 
to  have  put  the  officers  of  thofe  troops  in  the  number. 
But  fo  lar  from  this,  it  vvas  f;id  that  thofe  who  were 
at  the  head  of  the  army  could  not  be  named  for  this 
ofiice.  They  chofe  rather  to  exclude  Decimus  than  to 
be  under  a  nccefilty  of  admitting  Odlavius. 

This  refolution  vvas  alfo  taken  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Cicero,  who  was  one  of  the  commiiTioners, 
He  infifted  in  favour  of  the  two  generals,  but  was  not 
hearkened  to.  His  prudence  was  looked  on  as  a  felfilli 
piece  of  policy,  and  brought  upon  him  afterwards 
very  fmart  reproaches  from  Brutus.  On  the  other 
hand  he  was,  at  the  fame  time,  expofed  to  the  ill-will 
of  the  veterans,  who  looked  upon  him  as  favouring 
the  murderers  of  Carfar. 

The  veterans  were  in  the  right;  and  he  happened 
to  drop  an  exprefiion  at  this  tinie,  which  perhaps  coft 
him  his  life.  In  *  fpeaking  of  Ocftavius  he  faid,  that 
he  could  not  help  praifing  and  honouring  the  young 
man  :  he  adds  a  third  phrafe  which  in  the  Latin  bears 
an  equivocal  fenfe,  and  may  equally  fignify  "  to  ele- 
*'  vate,  or  rid  himfelf  of  him."  This  cxprefTion  came 
to  the  ears  of  Ocftavius,  who  faid  he  would  take  care 
not  to  be  elevated  in  the  manner  Cicero  intended  he 
Ihould. 

In  fhort,  he  adlu ally  prepared  to  lay  afide  the  mafk, 
and   break  off  v;ith  the  Senate.     It   may  indeed  be 

*  Ipfiim  Cpcdirem  nihil  fnnr  de  te  qncftum,  nifi  cii6tum  quod  dice- 
ret  te  diy.irre,  huidandum  adolercfiU<  m,  ornnndum,  tollendum  5  fe 
jibn  cojnmiffurum  ut  tolli  poflit.     D.  Brvt.  ad  Cic.  xi.  ad  Fam.  20. 

faid 
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faid  that  he  was  in  a  manner  forced  to  it,  as  it  mani-  A^R.  709* 

43- 


feftly  appeared  that  they  propofed   to  crufli  Cslar's 


party,  and  to  make  the  enemies  of  his  name  and  me- 
mory triumph.  The  general  command  at  fea  given 
to  Sextus  Pompeius ;  the  formidable  power  which 
Brutus  and  Callius  authorized  by  the  decrees  of  the 
Senate  had  acquired  ;  the  honours  accumulated  upon 
Decimus  ;  the  indifference  which  they  flie'sved  for 
Odavius,  after  Anthony  was  no  longer  to  be  feared ; 
all  this  prognofticated  to  C^far's  heir,  not  only  ob- 
llacles,  with  regard  to  his  ambitious  projecls,  but 
even  dangers  fatal  to  his  perfon.  He  had  then  good 
reafon  to  diftruft  the  Senators,  and  the  Senators  had 
reafon  to  diitruft  him.  Their  reciprocal  interefcs  were 
diredlly  contrary  ;  and  as  it  is  intereft  v/hich  governs 
men,  efpecially  thofe  Vv'ho  have  the  management  of 
great  affairs,  the  enmity  betv/een  them  became  irre- 
concilcable.  It  was  neceffary  that  either  the  Senate 
Ihould  be  cruflied  to  pieces,  or  elfe  that  the  ambitious 
06lavius  fiiouid  perifh. 

This  he   had  forefeen  from  the  very  beginnincy.  Suet.Aug, 
For  by  his  plan  the  authority  of  the  Senate  muft  be  ^°' 
deftroyed.     And  he  ov/ned  this  in  fome  meafure  him- 
felf,  feeing  he  made  a  glory  of  it,  through  his  whole 
life,  that  he   had   always  had   in  view  the  revenging 
the  death  of  his  adoptive  father,  which  could  not  be 
executed  while   the   Senate  preferved  any  authority. 
He  diliembled  at  firft,  that  he  might  not  have  both 
the  Senate  and  Anthony  to  Uruggle  with  at  the  fam.e 
time.     He  even  puilied  his  diihmulation  fo  far  as  to 
agree  to  releafe  one  of  Ccefar's  murderers,  and  adled 
his  part  fo  v/ell  in  this  vv'ar,  that  Cicero  teftifies  in  his  cic.  ad 
behalf,  that  there  was  no  fault  to  be  found  vv'ith  the  Smt.i.io, 
manner  in  which  he  ferved  his  party. 

After  Anthony's  defeat  he  fufpended  his  activity  at 
once ;  he  took  no  advantage  of  the  vidory,  and  this 
was  the  firil  fymptom  he  gave  of  iiiafecret  intentions. 
But  this  was  itill  equivocal,  fince  the  Senate  charged 
Decimus,  and  not  Oftavius  to  purfue  Anthony,  As 
for  the  reft  he  kept  himfelf  quiet,  and  had  patience 

for 
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A.R.  709.  for  fome  time  ;  being  willing  without  doubt  to  obtain 
^jl    *   fome   fpecious    pretence    againft  the  Senate,    which 
fiiewed  now  no  more  reipeft  for  him,  and  to  feem  to 
have  been  abandoned  and  offended  by  the  Senators, 
before  he  fnouid  abandon  them,  and  declare  him'felf 
their  enemy. 
Veil.  II.         ^^  was  not  long  in  finding  the  pretence  which  he 
62.  wanted,  and  the   Senators  took  care  to  furnifh  him 

^^°'  with  it.     Being  flill  fond  of  the  projed  of  drawing' 

from  him  the  troops  which  acknowledged  him  for 
their  chief,  they  ordered  the  Deputies  which  they  fent 
to  the  army  to  diftribute  the  rewards,  to  fpeak  to  the 
foldiers  when  Oftavius  was  not  prefent.  After  the 
Deputies  arrived,  and  had  fignified  their  orders  to  the 
young  general,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  in  the 
leaft  hinder  them  from  doing  what  was  enjoined 
them  i  but  he  fignified  to  them,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  they  would  find  it  a  neediefs  trouble,  and  that  he 
was  very  fure  that  the  foldiers  would  neither  hearken 
to  them  nor  give  them  any  anfwer  unlefs  he  was  pre- 
fent. In  this  he  advanced  nothing  but  the  truth,  and 
doubtlefs  he  had  taken  his  meaf.ires  before.  The 
Deputies  being  returned,  without  having  performed 
any  thing,  06lavius  embraced  this  opportunity  of  lay- 
ing open  to  his  troops  the  whole  management  of  the 
Senate,  and  a  defign  which  was  formed  of  fowing  a 
diffenfion  between  the  foldiers  and  their  general.  His 
difcourfe  was  received  v/ith  great  applaufe,  and  the 
attempt  which  had  been  made  to  deprive  him  of  his 
army,  confirmed  the  affedions  of  his  troops  towards 
him. 
Appian.  In  the  mean  time  he  made  preparations  to  approach 
towards  Anthony,  but  did  not  enter  dire6lly  into  a 
negotiation  with  him.  He  began  to  carefs  very  much 
the  prifoners,  both  officers  and  foldiers,  which  he  had 
in  his  power,  receiving  into  his  army  all  fuch  as  were 
willing  to  engage  with  him,  and  allowing  to  the  reft 
the  liberty  of  returning  to  their  general.  Ventidius 
had  marched  out  of  Picenum,  in  order  to  join  An- 
thony i  and  nothing  could  have  been  more  eafy  than 

for 
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for  Oclavius  to  have  cut  them  to  pieces  in  their  march.  A.R.  709* 
But  inftead  of  that,  when  he  knew  that  they  were 
near  his  camp,  he  fent  to  invite  them  to  join  his 
party  ;  or,  if  Ventidius  rather  chofe  it,  he  would  al- 
low him  to  continue  his  march  unmolefted  towards  ' 
Anthony,  and  he  charged  him  to  reproach  him  with 
his  ignorance  of  their  mutual  intereft.  Ventidius 
made  a  proper  ufe  of  this  permiffion,  and  was  not 
wanting  to  acquit  himfelf  faithfully  of  his  melTage. 
This  condu6t  of  06lavius  fufficiently  declared  his  in- 
tentions. For  an  officer,  one  of  the  prifoners,  called 
Decius,  taking  leave  of  him  to  return  to  Anthony, 
and  dem.anding  of  him  an  explanation  of  his  fenti- 
ments  :  "  I  have  done  enough,  anfwered  06bavius, 
"  for  intelligent  men.  To  fuch  as  arc  weak  and  blind, 
*'  nothing  is  fufficient.'* 

He  further  explained  himfelf  in  letters  to  Lepidus 
and  Pollio,  with  whom  he  had  no  difference,  and 
who,  till  that  time,  appeared  to  remain  neuter.  He 
reprefented  to  them,  "  That  all  tlie  chiefs  of  Casfar's 
party  ought  to  unite  together,  in  order  to  check  the 
power  of  his  father's  murderers,  and  alfo  for  their 
own  fafety.  That  without  this  it  was  greatly  to  be 
feared,  that  they  fhould  all  be  ruined,  one  after  ano- 
ther, as  had  juft  happened  to  Anthony,  by  an  effeft 
of  his  too  great  boldnefs,  prefumption,  and  obilinacy. 
That  it  was  right  to  keep  in  with  the  Senate,  and  to 
acknowledge  its  authority,  without  ncgleding  them- 
felves  in  the  mean  time,  and  taking  proper  precau- 
tions againft  the  dangers  which  threatened  them.'* 
Oftavius  concluded  with  defiring  them  to  commu- 
nicate thefe  refleftions  to  Anthony,  and  to  ensao-e 
him  to  give  attention  to  them. 

Lepidus  was  very  iirongly  inclined  to  conform  his 
condud:  to  the  advice  of  OCtavius.  But  as  to  Pollio, 
if  we  may  judge  of  his  difpofitions  by  the  three  letters 
which  we  have  of  his  upon  the  motion  above-men- 
tioned, and  even  by  the  fiercenefs  of  his  charader,  a 
republican  in  his  heart,  and  full  of  efteem  for  Cicero  ; 
though  he  preferved  fome  refped  for  the  memory  of. 

Cacfar, 
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A.R.709.  Cfefar,  he  fnewed   himfelf  fully   determined   to  aflift 

"^'^  ■  the  Senate  againft  Anthony.     But  his  being  removed 

to  the  furthermoil  corner  of  Spain,  did  not  allow  him 

to  have  any  fliare  in   the  decifion  of  that  affair,  or  to 

have  it  in  his  power  to  wait  for  it. 

Oftavius,  befides  his  general  views  which  regarded 
the  whole  party,  had  at  that  time  a  particular  one  with 
regard  to  himfelf;  this  was  to  arrive  at   the  Conful- 
ihjp,  void  by  the  death  of  Hirtius  and  Panfa.     This 
fupreme  dio;nity  was  very  capable  of  tempting  an  am- 
phTt.  Cic.  bitious  youns:  man.     Befides,  he  iudo-ed  it  a  kind  of 
Dio. "  "    protedion  ablblutely  neceffary  for  him  in  his  prefent 
fituation.     He  faw  himfelf  as  it  were  Handing  alone, 
an  enemy  of  Anthony,  not  well  affured  of  the  difpo- 
fitions  of  the  other  chiefs  of  Csefar's   party,    and  ob- 
noxious to  the  Senate.     The  Confullhip,  if  he  could 
obtain  it,  v*^ould  certainly  fortify  him,  and  add  to  his 
arms  the  fupport  of  the  Laws,  and  of  the  public  Au- 
thority.    But  the  difficulty  was,  how  to  fucceed.    He 
firik  addrefied  himleif  to  Cicero,  who  allowed  himfelf 
to  be  perfuaded  to   aJfift    him,  in    a  demand  fo  con- 
trary   to   the   rules    and  intereft  of  the    republican 
party. 

This  is  a  part  of  Cicero's  life  which  gives  the 
greatefl  handle  for  ceniure.  It  muft  be  owned,  that 
he  had  a  violent  inclination  towards  Odavius,  who 
had  infmuated  himfelf  into  his  good  graces  by  the 
moll  flattering  careffes,  and  who  feigned  to  put  his 
confidence  entirely  in  him,  and  to  make  him  his  only 
counlellor.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  whatever 
C3c  ad  Cicero  did  before  that  in  favour  of  Csefar's  heir  might 
Brut.  i.  1-jeju (lifted,  and  that  the  reafons  he  makes  ufe  of  to 
defend  himfelf  againfl  the  reproaches  of  Brutus  on 
this  fubje6t,  have  a  great  deal  of  weight. 

Necefiity  had  forced  him  to  throw  himfelf  into  the 
arms  of  06lavius,  in  the.  urgent  danger  which  threat- 
ened the  city  and  the  Republick  when  Anthony  march- 
ed his  Legions  from  Brundifium  to  Rome.  Young 
Cjefar  was  then  plainly  the  deliverer  of  the  Senate  ; 
and  upon  this  occafion  the  whole  Senators  agreed  with 
....  Cic.ro, 
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Cicero,  to  load  him  with  honours  of  all  kinds.  *'  But  '^  ■  ^-  709* 
*  I  do  not  know  how  it  happens,  fays  Cicero  to  Bru-  "^'^  . 
tus,  that  we  are  more  ready  to  grant  liberally  in  the 
moment  of  danger,  than  to  make  any  acknowledg- 
ment when  it  is  over."  After  raifing  the  fiege  of 
Modena,  the  Senate  changed  its  condud;  entirely  with 
regard  to  Oftavius.  But  Cicero  did  not  vary  from 
the  fyftem  he  had  embraced.  He  propofed  that  they 
fhould  decree  to  the  conqueror  the  little  Triumph, 
and  alledged  that  that  advice  was  no  lefs  prudent, 
than  conformable  to  the  laws  ot  gratitude.  He  did 
not  explain  hinifelf  any  further.  But  independent  of 
other  reafons  which  he  might  poffibly  have  had,  it  is  , 
certain  that  if  the  Senate  had  been  complaifant  enough 
to  06lavius,  to  grant  him  an  honour  of  no  great  con- 
fequence,  he  would  have  thought  himfelf  more  obliged 
to  have  declined  n  aking  an  irregular  and  dangerous 
demand  of  the  Confullhip. 

It  was  upon  occafion  of  this  demand  that  Cicero 
allowed  himfelf  to  be  made  a  tool  of;  and,  which 
made  it  the  more  inexcufable,  through  ambition  and 
vanity.  The  young  and  artful  Odavius  propofed 
to  him  that  they  Ihould  demand  the  Confullhip  to- 
gether, giving  him  to  underftand,  that  he  himfelf 
would  be  contented  with  the  fimple  title  and  honour, 
leaving  the  power  entirely  to  Cicero.  He  added,  that 
if  he  defired  that  high  office,  it  was  only  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  laying  down  his  arms  honourably,  as 
he  had  demanded  a  triumph  from  the  fame  motive. 
It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  Cicero  fhould  be 
deceived  by  fuch  a  palpable  piece  of  artifice,  if  it  was 
not  that  the  predominant  paffion  frequently  blinds 
men  of  the  moll  penetrating  genius.  Plutarch  agrees 
with  Appian  in  this  affair;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
currently  reported  at  that  time,  that  Cicero  was  to  be 
made  Conful,  for  Brutus  in  a  letter  coinpliments  him  Brut.jKl 
upon  it.     This  old  and  wiic  Itatefman,  impofed  on  by^^'^'^*^* 

♦_Sed  nefcio  quom^clo  facilius  ui  tiraore  benigni,  quam  in  victoria 
grati  reperimUr. 

a  young 
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A.  R.7C9.  a  young  man  not  yet  twenty,  made   the  whole  Senate 
Ant.  C.  ^itnefifes  of  the  trick  v/hich  was  put  upon  him.     He 
^^'      reprefented,  "  That  the  Republick  could  fcarce  put 
confidence  in  any  of  the  generals  which  commanded 
the  armies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Italy,  and  who 
adted  like  independents,  making  treaties  among  thera- 
felves  for  their  proper  interefts,  without  any   regard 
to  the  fervice  of  the  State.     Confequently  it  behoved 
the  Senate  to  attach  itfelf  to  Odlavius,  whom  hitherto 
it  had  regarded  but  very  little  ;  and  that  it  v/as  necef- 
fary  to  regain  him  by  means  of  fome  honours,  left  be- 
ing irritated  and  in  arms  it  might  be  more  difficult  to 
reitrain  him  within  proper  bounds,  than  if  he  was  in 
the  city  and  vefted  with  the  Confulfhip.     That  after 
all  they  could  appoint  a  kind  of  manager  and  tutor  for 
him,  under  the   name  of  collegue,  and  make  choice 
of  one  of  the  old  Senators  to  direct  his  counfeis."  This 
difcourfe   did   not  impofe  upon  any.     The  friends  of 
Brutus  prefently  difcovered  in  it  Cicero's  weaknefs, 
and  made  a  jeft  of  it.     They  had  no  mind  to  confent 
to  the  preferment  of  Csefar's  fon,  and  to  put  it  in  his 
power  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father. 

This  artifice  of  Odavius  had  not  its  intended 
efFed  ;  and  as  he  was  not  powerful  enough  to  fubdue 
the  Senate  himfelf,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  would 
not  have  fucceeded  in  ufurping  the  Confulfhip,  if 
the  junction  of  Lepidus  and  Anthony  had  not  caufed 
new  alarms  to  the  Republick,  and  quite  difcouraged 
it. 
cic.  ad  The  Senate,  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  had 

Fam.x.     ordered    Lepidus  and   Plancus  to  come  from  Gaul 
Wancusad  v/ith  their  armies  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Republick, 
Cic.  L.  X.  If  thefe  two  generals   had  faithfully  and   punftually 
ad  Fani.    QJ^^^y^^l  thjs  order,  Anthony  muft  have  been  infallibly 
ruined.     But,  in  the  firft  place,  they  were  quarrelling 
■with  each  other,  and  confequently  little  dilpofed  to 
aft  in  conjundlion  ;  and  it  was  with   fome  difficulty 
that  Juvcntius  Laterenfis,  Lepidus's  lieutenant,  a  very 
zealous  citizen  for  the  caufe   of  liberty,  prevailed  at 
.  laft.  in  part  to   remove   this  obftacle,  by  negotiating 

between 
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between  them  a  Teeming  reconciliation.  In  the  fecondA.R.  705. 
place,  their  politicks  made  them  both  wait  the  fuc-  ^"'^-  C. 
cefs,  before  they  would  determine ;  with  this  differ-  '^^' 
cnce,  that  Lepidus  favoured  Anthony's' party,  while 
Plancus,  on  the  other  hand,  inclined  more  towards 
the  Senate.  From  all  this  there  refulted  an  indolent 
conduct,  and  afFe6led  delays,  which  prolonged  the 
affair  fo  much,  that  the  quarrel  was  terminated  in 
Italy  by  the  raifmg  the  iiege  of  Modena,  and  by  the 
flight  of  Anthony,  without  their  having  in  the  leafl 
contributed  to  it,  during  the  time  that  they  were  fliil 
in  Gaul.  This  event  put  an  end  to  Plancus's  equivo- 
cations, and  obliged  him  to  engage  heartily  againft 
the  unfortunate  Anthony.  In  the  letters  which  he 
wrote  after  that  time  to  Cicero,  he  fpeaks  in  the  fame 
fey le  concerning  the  Repubiick  as  Cicero  himfelf;  he 
does  not  fpare  to  give  Anthony  and  his  party  the  mofl 
odious,  epithets  ;  and  he  paffed  the  Ifer  to  join  Lepi- 
dus, who  was  encamped  at  the  Pons  Argentorum, 
upon  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  on  this  fide  the  town 
called  Forum  Voconii.  But  when  he  came  near  it,  he 
underflood  that  Lepidus  had  received  Anthony  into 
his  camp.     In  this  manner  was  that  affair  conduced. 

Odavius,  as  I  have  faid,  did  not  purfue  Anthony, 
who  had  gained  two  days  march  upon  Decimus  •,  for 
he  marching  in  a  regular  manner,  could  not  make 
fuch  quick  progrefs  as  flying  troops,  whofe  only  care 
it  is  to  efcape  the  enemy.  It  is  incredible  what  An- 
thony fuffered  in  this  flight.  There  was  aprodio-ious 
famine  in  his  army,  efpecialjy  at  the  paffage  of  the 
Alps ;  even  fo  great  as  to  make  them  endeavour  to 
convert  into  nourifhment  the  barks  of  trees,  and  to 
eat  animals  for  which  nature  has  the  greateft  abhor- 
rence. The  Ibldiers  neverthelefs  fuffered  this  orreat 
calamity  with  courage,  becaufe  their  general  himfelf 
fet  them  an  example  •,  and  they  faw  that  man,  who 
was  accuftomed  to  a  luxurious  diet,  and  the  moft 
delicious  wines,  drink  very  chearfully  of  muddy  {link- 
ing water,  and  eat  wild  fruits  and  roots.     For  An- 

•  ^  thony 
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AtR-709-  thony  *  became  fuperior  to  hunfelf  in  actverfity  ;  -and 
-  '^ jV  *  when  he  was  mortified  with  difgrace,  he  refembled  irt 
j,^'%j.,s  all  refpefls  a  man  of  virtue,  which  is  no  mean  en- 
.ijjqqi:  comiLim.  In  (hort,  as  Plutarch  obferves,  it  is  com- 
mon for  thofe  who  are  ill-ufed  by  fortune,  to  acknow- 
ledge their  faults,  and  pay  refpecl  to  virtue.  But  all 
have  not  refolution  to  praflife  what  they  approve, 
and  to  Ihun  what  they  condemn.  On  the  contrary, 
your  weak  and  effeminate  charaders,  when  they  are 
crufhed  by  adverfity,  only  return  more  eafily  to  their 
former  habits  afterwards.  Upon  other  occafions,  An- 
thony returned  to  his  natural  inclinations ;  and  when 
in  his  march  he  met  with  plenty,  he  gave  himfelf  up 
to  his  ufual  intemperance.  This  gave  occafion  to  a 
witty  faying  of  one  of  his  friends,  who  being  afked 
Sar[r\*  '^^^^  Anthony  was  doing :  "  He  does,  anfwered  his 
*  friend,  like  the  dogs  along  the  Nile,  he  flies  and 
drinks.'*  For,  according  to  an  antient  tradition,  the 
doo-s,  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  for  fear  of  the  cro- 
codiles drink  as  they  run.  But  whenever  the  want 
ofprovifions  came,  Anthony  fuffered  it  with  an  he- 
roick  refolution.  This  made  his  troops,  which  other- 
v/ife,  very  probably,  v/ouid  have  abandoned  him, 
adhere  firmly  to  him,  and  put  him  in  a  condition 
to  reap  the  advantage  of  the  favour  which  Lepidus 
privately  intended. 

That  vain  and  deceitful  man   pufhed  his  diffimula- 
tions,  or  perhaps  his  want   of  refolution,   as    far   as 
Cic.  ad     poiTible.    He  wrote  to  Rome,  promifing  an  inviolable 
Fam.  K.    attachment  to  the  Senate,  and  fent  letters  and  couriers 
^'*"  to  Plancus  to  haften  his  arrival,  while  he  in  the  mean 

time  gave  orders  to  Culeo,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  to 
auard  the  paffes  of  the  Alps  •,  but  in  (lead  of  defend- 
ing them,  he  opened  them  all.  Thus  Anthony 
marched  down  without  any  moleftation,  and  encamp- 

i  fj.'tf  a.7ro\lu>v  a  ^tt/STl  y.t/J.i'.tr^xl  Kj  ^ivyitv  a  ctu^Xipdniso-iV  ippa'/y.ivuiv  h  Tuls 
/AiloLCoXait'  sMtJ  li,  jt<«Mov  ifioev  •t'j'ii  iiic-ty  hSi<imim  Cno  ddiniuf,   j^  \ypxi/'jfAiiciit 
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«d  near  Frejus,  with   a  confiderable  army,  Ventldlus  A.R.  709. 
having  joined  him  with  three  legions.  •  ^^ 

Anthony  finding  himfelf  near  Lepidus,  did  not  for-  Plut.  Ant. 
tify  his  camp    with  any  lines  or  intrenchments,  chu-  -^PP^^^^* 
fing  to  have  it  known  that  he  believed  himfelf  among 
his  friends.    And  he  was  not  deceived  ;  for  the  whole 
army    of  Lepidus,  compofed   chiefly   of  old    troops, 
that  had   ferved   under  Csjfar,  was    inclined  towards 
Anthony  ;  and  though  Lepidus   continued  to  aft  the 
farce,  and  refufcd  to  fee  a  General  declared  a  publick 
enemy  by  the  Senate  ;  yet  Anthony  had  frequent  in- 
terviews with    the   foldiers,  advancino-  as  far  as   the 
borders  of  their  lines,  with  an  air  of  affliftion,   in  a 
mourning  habit,  and  ading  the  fupplicant,  conjuring 
them   to  undertake    his   defence   againft  his  enemies. 
The  end  of  all  this  contrivance  was,    that  one  morn- 
ing the  troops  of  Lepidus,  having  deftroyed  tlie  for- 
tifications on  one  fide  of  the  camp,   and   throv/n  the 
earth  of  the  parapet  into  the  ditch,  received  Anthony, 
conducing  him  to  the   General's  tent,  who  was  then 
in  bed.     They  all  pretended  that  they  defired  to  en- 
gage in  the  caufe   of  their  friends  who  ferved  under 
Anthony,  and  were  involved  in  the  fame  condemna- 
tion   with    them.     Lepidus,  feeing  things   carried  fo 
far,  thought  he  had   a  fufficient  excufe  for  taking  a 
flep  which  he  feemed  abfoiutely  forced  to,  and  con- 
fented  to  adift  Anthony  with  all  his  forces.     To  this  cic,  ad 
purpofe  he  v/rote  to  the  Senate,  and   obferved   in  his  ^^^'  ^' 
letter  what  we  havejuft  mentioned,  that  a  fedition  of  ^^' 
his  foldiers  had  obliged  him  to  undertake  the  defence 
of  lb  great  a  number  of  unfortunate  Citizens.     The  Cic  ad 
Senate  did  not  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  deceived  by  this  fri-  ^^'^^•'* 
volous  excufe;  on  the  contrary,  declared  him  an  ene- 
my to  the  Publick,  and   pulled  down  the  ftatue  they 
had  decreed   to  him,  which  had  been   erefled  but  a 
few  months  before.     Cicero,  Plancus,   and  Decimus  cic.  ad 
Brutus,  had  judged  the  fame  of  the  conduft  of  Lepi-Fam.  x.  & 
dus,  and  thought  that  his  joining  with  Anthony  wasg^^Jj'^*^ 
owing  to  treachery,  and   not  at  all  to  weaknefs  and 
timiciiity.     In  effetft,  Anthony  did   not  treat  him  like 

VaL.  IX.  Hh  a  Ge- 
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A.  R.  7^9-  a  General  deprived  of  his  power,  to  whom  he  granted 

^^\^'   ^^^  ^^'^'^  ^""^  honours  of  command.    We  fhall  fee  them-. 

Clc.  ad      act  afterwards    like  friends  and  equals,  fharing  toge- 

Fam.  X.     ^j^gj.  j.|^g  fj.^jjj.  Qf  ^.j-^g  crimes  they  are  going  to  commit. 

*"*'  This  Junftion  was  made  the  29th  of  May. 

Veil.  ii.  Juventius  Laterenfis,  who  alone  in  this  whole  affair 

^3-  adled  with  fmcerity,  ailiamed  of  having  been  made  the 

dupe  of  Lepidus,    and   defpairing    of    the  Repub- 
lick,   killed  himfelf  as  foon    as  Anthony  entered  the 
camp.     Plancus  fpeedily  repafled  the  Ifer,   and  re- 
ceived Decimus,  who  arrived  foon  after  in  Gaul  with 
his  army.     Thus   fupported,   he   continued  firm  for 
about  two  months,  with  the  party  he  had  embraced ; 
and,  if  we  believe  Cicero's  letters,  his  zeal  went  fo 
far  as  to  prefs  Odavius  to  come  and  finilh  the  ruin  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Republick,  by  joining  with  him- 
felf and  Decimus.     He  was  quite  ready  to  ad,  pro- 
vided he  had  nothing  to  rifk.     But  Odavius,  at  that 
time,  thought   of  nothing  lefs  than  of  making  war 
againft  Anthony.     All  his  views  tended  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  confternation,  or  the   renewal  of  the 
troubles  and  dangers  of  the  Senate,  to  force  them  to 
confent  to  his  being  named  Conful,  in   order  to  re- 
leafe.  him  from  his  engagement. 
Appian.        He  could  not  have  wilhed  for   a  more  favourable 
^*°*         opportunity.     The  conllernation  of  the  Senate  was 
proportioned  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  danger,  and  there 
was  no  refource  at  hand.     They  wrote  to  Brutus  and 
GafTius  to  prefs  them  to  come  to  the  affillance  of  their 
country ;    but  they    were  at   too    great  a   diftance, 
Sextus    Pompeius   had  but   a  handful  of  men,  and 
tliofe  troops  which  they  might   exped   from  Africa 
and   Sardinia,    were  not   fufficient  to  fupport   their 
fpirits.     There  was   then   a  neceflity  for   having  re- 
courfe  to  Odavius,  whom  they   had  but  juft  before 
dcfpifed  and   atrronted.     The  Senate,  who  fmce  the 
raifing  of  the   fiege  of  Modena  had  never  employed 
him,  and  even  attempted  to  take  his  legions  from  him, 
ordered  Iiim  to  make  war  in  ccnjundion  with  Decimus 
againil  Anthony  and  Lepidus. 

. .  Gdavius, 
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Odlavius,  far  from  being  difpofed  to  declare  him- A.R.  709. 
felf  an  enemy  to  thefe  two  Generals,  actually  nego-  ^^^-  ^' 
tiated  with  them.  Wherefore  he  not  only  refufed  as  '^^' 
a  favour  the  commiflion  which  was  given  him,  but  he 
drew  from  it  a  pretence  to  irritate  the  foldiers  againft 
the  Senate.  He  made  them  underftand  that  the 
Senate,  always  devoted  to  the  memory  and  caufe  of 
Pompey,  had  no  other  defign  than  to  make  thofe 
who  were  attached  to  Casfar  deftroy  each  other  ;  and 
that  the  fruit  of  fo  many  wars,  in  which  they  were 
fuccefllvely  engaged,  would  be  the  triumph  of  Pom- 
pey's  party,  which  had  fo  often  been  vanquiflied. 
That  befides,  it  was  very  ftrange,  that  they  fhould 
fend  them  out  upon  a  new  expedition,  without  paying 
them  the  rewards  promifed  for  the  firft,  which  they 
had  fo  happily  terminated.  He  added,  in  order  to 
affe6l  them  by  the  moil  powerful  motive,  that  the 
veteran  foldiers  could  no  longer  depend  on  the  peace- 
able and  certain  pofTelTion  of  thofe  eftates  which  C^far 
had  granted  them.  That  this  pofleflion  was  founded 
on  Csefar's  ads,  againft  the  validity  of  which  the 
Senate  had  jufl  manifefted  its  difpleafure,  by  order- 
ing an  enquiry  to  be  made  into  all  that  Anthony  had 
done  during  his  conlulfhip,  which  was  authorized  by 
the  fame  afts.  In  fine,  he  mixed  fome  refledions  on 
the  danger  he  was  in  himfelf,  which  he  protefted  gave 
him  lefs  concern,  than  their  proper ,  intereft.  The 
only  remedy,  in  his  opinion,  for  fo  many  difappoint- 
ments  was,  to  make  him  be  declared  Conful ;  and  he 
promifed,  that  if  he  arrived  at  that  office,  he  would 
take  the  moft  effedual  meafures  in  order  that  the 
foldiers  might  enjoy  the  juft  recompences  of  their 
fervices,  and  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father. 

This  fpeech  was  received  with  very  great  applaufe, 
and  in  confequence  of  it  the  foldiers  engaged  them- 
jfelves,  by  oath  to  one  another,  not  to  fight  againit 
any  of  thofe  who  had  ferved  under  Cicfar.  This  was 
jplainly  refufing  to  make  war  againft  Lepidus  and 
Anthony,  whofe  armies  were  chiefly  compofed  of  thofe 
foldiers.  They  further  voted  a  deputation  of  four 
H  h  2  hundred 
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A.  R.  769-  hundred  of  them  to  the  Senate,  to  demand  the  pay- 
^^'    '   ment  of  the  five  thoufand  denarii  which  had  been  pro- 
mifed  them,  and  the  promotion  of  their  General  to  the 
Confulfhip.  ■> 

It  was  doubtlefs  about  this  time  that  Cicero,  who 
faw  the  tendency  of  all  thefe  motions,  and  who 
thought  himfelf  always  fure  of  the  friendfhip  of  06ta- 
vius,  wrote  to  him  in  favour  of  Brutus  and  CafTius, 
for  whom,  properly  fpeaking,  he  demanded  a  pardon, 
which  occafioned  a  very  fharp  reprimand  from  Bru- 
tus to  his  too  humble  interceffor  i  but  I  defer  men- 
tioning it  here,  that  I  may  not  interrupt  the  thread 
of  my  narration. 

The  Senate  confented  to  give  fatisfadlion  to  the 
army  with  regard  to  the  money  :  but  they  would  not 
hear  them  fpeak  of  the  Confulfhip  for  06lavius,  in- 
filling particularly  on  his  youth.  The  foldiers,  how- 
ever, who  had  been  well  inftrudled  before,  quoted 
examples  to  fupport  their  demand,  viz.  that  of  Va- 
lerius Corvus,  the  firft  Scipio,  and  alio  that  of  Pom- 
pey,  which  was  ftill  recent.  They  further  alledged 
the  privilege  which  the  Senate  had  granted  06lavius, 
of  putting  up  for  offices  ten  years  before  the  age  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  lav^s ;  repreienting  that  he  wanted  only 
a  ftep  to  arrive  at  the  point  which  he  then  pretended 
to.  Thus  one  infra6lion  of  rules  or  llatutes  becomes 
a  handle  for  demanding  afecond.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, which  had  feveral  other  reafons  for  refufing  Oc- 
tavius  the  Confulfliip,  bcfides  that  of  his  youth,  kept 
firm  to  their  refufiil.  Then  Cornelius  the  Centurion, 
36?'  "^*  chief  of  the  Deputation,  went  out  from  amongft  the 
Deputies,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  fword,  he  turn- 
ed towards  the  Senators,  and  faid  to  them  :  ^  "  If 
"  you  will  not  give  the  Confulfhip  to  my  General,  I 
"  will  give  it  him  myfelf."  Upon  which  Cicero  an- 
fwered  pleafantly,    "  If  you  demand  the  Confulfhip 

*I  have  quoted  from  Plutarch  a  fimilar  paflage  on  the  fubjeft  of 
Cjcfar's  fecond  Confulfliip  Perhaps  the  hiftorians  have  confound- 
fd  the  two  C?efars  :  and  perhaps  the  fame  thing  inay  have  htpp  Jiied 

tvf'ice,  -     ' 

"  in 
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"  in  this  manner  for  Odavius,  you  will  certainly  ob-  A.R.709. 
.<  .  •    V  3>  '  Ant.  c. 

"  tain  It. 

This  was  the  intention  of  the  young  General,  who 
feeing  the  foldicrs  irritated  at  the  Senate's  refufal, 
took  care  to  noiirifh  and  foment  their  pafTion,  and 
make  them  prefs  him  to  iifurp  by  force  what  the  Se- 
nate had  before  refufed.  Thus  yielding  to  fo  grate- 
ful a  violence,  he  pafled  the  Rubicon,  a  name  fatal  in 
the  civii  wars  of  the  Casfars,  and  with  eight  legions 
he  marched  againft  Rome.  At  this  news  the  Senate 
was  quire  difconcertcd.  I  have  obferved  elfevvhere, 
that  firmnefs  in  a  fociety  is  not  to  be  expelled  when 
the  danger  is  very  prcfiing,  of  which  the  pufillanimous 
conduct  of  the  Senate  on  this  occafion  is  an  evident 
proof.  The  firft  motion  that  was  made,  was  to  grant 
every  thing  both  to  the  foldiers  and  the  General. 
They  gave  orders  to  diftribute  the  five  thoufand  de- 
narii a-piece,  promifed  long  ago  to  the  troops,  and 
0(5t:avius  had  the  whole  charge  of  this  commiffion. 
To  him  they  lil<:ewife  promifed  the  Confulfhip.  But 
fcarce  were  the  deputies  gone  to  carry  him  this  decree, 
when  the  Senators  began  to  reproach  themfelves  with 
their  timidity  -,  and  two  legions  being  arrived  from 
Africa  at  that  time,  as  if  by  appointment,  they  took 
courage,  imagining  that  v^'ith  thefe  two  legions,  and 
a  third  which  Panla  had  left  to  guard  the  city,  they 
fliould  be  able  to  defend  thcmlelves  againft  the  ap- 
proaching army.  They  ftationed  troops  upon  the 
Mons  Janicularius,  where  the  publick  money  was  de- 
pofited  •,  and  fortified  the  bridge  which  forms  a  com- 
munication between  the  Janiculum  and  the  City,  It 
had  been  greatly  to  be  wiftied  that  they  could  have 
fecured  the  mother  and  the  filler  of  Odavius  :  be- 
caufe  that  with  fuch  hoftages  they  could  have  obtained 
every  thing  from  that  young  General.  But  their 
friends  concealed  them  fo  faithfully,  that  it  was  not 
pofiible  to  difcover  their  place  of  refuge. 

But  all  this  haughtinefs  and  boldnels  of  the  Senators 

came  to  nothing  at  the  arrival  of  Odavius.     He  had 

taken  the  wife  precaution,  to    fend   proper  perfons 

H  h  3  before 
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A.  R.  709-  before  to  declare  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
him,  for  he   would  commit  no  hoftility  in  the  city. 
By  means  of  this  promife  the  people  remained  quiet-, 
and  even  the  Senate's  three   legions,  who  were  but 
coldly  attached  to  the  caufe,  and  who  probably  me- 
ditated at  that  time  the  change  of  party  which  they 
foon  after  executed,  did  not  lo  much  as  draw  a  fword  -, 
fo  that  06lavius  being  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the 
Quirinal,    was   heartily  congratulated.     Every  body 
Eocked  to  him,  not  only  the  lower  people,  but  even 
a  great  many  of  the   firft  rank  in  the  Senate.     Next 
morning  he  entered  Rome  with  a  fufficient  guard,  and 
was  received  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
His  firll  care  was    to   go  to   the   temple   of  Vefta, 
where  he  knew  his  mother  and  filter  were.  '  Then  the 
three  legions  ranked  themfelves  under  his  command, 
and  the  Senate,  deftitute  of  all  refource,  fubmitted  to 
him  •,  Cornatus  the  Prsetor  only  killing  himfelf  in  de-^ 
fpair.     The  reft  went  and  made  their  fubmifllons  to 
him  whom  fortune  had  rendered  their  mafter.     Even 
Cicero  himfelf  fubmitted  to  this  hard  and  mortifying 
talk,  which  drew  on  him    a  fharp  rebuke  from  Oda- 
vius,  as  being  the  laft  of  his  friends  who  came  to  con- 
gratulate him. 

It  was  with  extreme  reluftance  that  the  Senate  fub- 
mitted to  this  young  and  afpiring  man.  But  what 
cannot  be  excufed  in  fo  wife  a  fociety  is,  that  upon 
a  falie  report,  without  the  leail  foundation,  they  fud- 
denly  changed  their  condud,  and  fooliflily  attempted 
to  lliakc  off  a  yoke,  which  by  this  means  was  only 
rendered  the  heavier.  Some  perfon,  it  feems,  told 
the  chiefs  of  the  Senate,  that  the  two  legions  which  I 
have  frequently  mentioned,  the  Martial  and  the 
fourth,  and  were  excellent  troops,  had  left  Oftavius, 
and  declared  themfelves  for  the  caufe  of  liberty.  This 
news  fpread  itfelf  in  an  inftant ;  the  Senators  affembled 
in  the  night ;  and  Cicero  being  one  of  the  firft  who 
came  to  the  gate  of  the  Senate- houfc,  encouraged  all 
who  came  in,  zealoully  to  defend  the  Republick. 
TKey  difpatchal    immediately    Aquilius  Craffus  ta 

.     .  Piccnum, 
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Picenum,  in  order  to  raife  troops.    Afcer  all  this,  they  a.  R.709. 
examined  the   fource  of  the  report  on  which  their  "^"^  ^* 
hopes  were  founded  ;  and  as  they  could  not  difcover 
any  certain  author,  they  became  more  terrified  than 
ever,  and  prefently  difperfed  themfelvcs.     Cicero  fled 
out  of  the  city  in  his  litter,  and  Oftavius  had  reafon 
to  ridicule  an  attempt  fo  ill-concerted.     As  to  him,  he 
obferved  always  the  fame  apparent  mildnefs  in  his  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  Aquilius  CrafTus,  who  was   taken  pri- 
foner  difguifcd  like  a  flave,    being  brought  before    • 
him,  he  immediately  pardoned   him,  knowing  very 
well  that  he  fhould  have  opportunity  enough  after- 
wards to  revenge  himfelf. 

Thus  having  become  abfolute  mafter  of  Rome,  he 
took  pofTeffion  of  all  the  publick  money,  which  was 
depofited  in  the  Janiculum  and  elfewhere,  and  diftri- 
buted  to  each  of  the  foldiers  two  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred denarii,  promifing  them  very  foon  a  like  fum 
which  remained  due  to  them.  Next  he  pufhed  his 
eleftion  to  the  Con  fulfil  ip :  and  when  he  had  taken 
all  his  meafures  like  a  fcrupulous  candidate,  and  one 
who  was  far  from  wanting  to  curb  by  his  prefence 
the  liberty  of  the  fuffrages,  he  went  out  of  the  city. 

This  ele6tion  v/as  extremely  irregular,  fuch  as  there 
never  had  been  any  inftance  of  before,  nor  was  it 
ever  .imitated  afterwards.  It  is  true,  that  felie  tv/o 
Confuls  beinor  dead,  it  was  not  eafy  to  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  laws,  and  antient  cuftoms,  to  the  no- 
mination of  their  fucceflors.  The  inter-reigning  Con- 
fuls could  not  be  nominated  till  the  Curule  mat^if- 

o 

trate's  office  was  expired  ;  and  confequently  to  eleCb 
Confuls,  by  the  way  of  inter-regnum,  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  wait  till  the  firft  of  January.  Sylla  had  got 
himfelf  eftablillied  Dictator,  in  a  cafe  fimilar  to  the 
prefent :  and  Csefar  had  ufurped  the  fame  title  with- 
out the  help  of  the  Confuls.  But  this  refource,  tho' 
unlawful,  was  yet  wanting  here,  becaufe  the  name  ot 
Dictator  had  been  abolifhed  for  ever  by  a  law  of  An- 
thony. He  was  advifed  to  create  two  Pro-confuls  by 
a  decree  of  the  Prastor  of  the  city,  fupported  no  doubt 
H  h  4.  by 
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•^^^•709-  by  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  -\vhcfe  cffice  fhcdd  fee 
"  j/  *  confined  to  prefide  in  the  affemblies  where  the  Conlbls 
were  to  be  eledted.  Thus  Odavinis  was  named  Con- 
ful,  together  with  Q^  Pedius,  one  of  his  coheirs,, 
which  they  gave  him  rather  as  a  fervant  than  a  col- 
legue.  He  took  poiTeiTion  of  the  Confulfbip  the  tenth 
day  of  Auguft,  when  he  was  not  yet  full  twenty  years 
old,  according  to  the  common  way  of  reckoning,  for 
he  was  born  the  twenty-fecond  of  September.  But  as 
in  order  to  reform  the  kalendar,  Casfar  had  made  one 
year  to  confift  of  fifteen  m.ontiis  indead  of  twelve,  the 
months  which  were  added  ought  to  be  reckoned  into 
the  age  of  06la'vius.  And  thus  he  was  entered,  ac- 
cording to  this  com.putation,  into  his  twenty-firfl  year 
when  he  was  made  Confuh 

After  the  ceremony  of  taking  pofTefllon  was  over, 
the  firft  ufe  that  he  made  of  his  conlular  power,  was  to 
fecure  to  him.felf  his  eftate.  He  put  the  lad  feal  to 
the  affair  of  his  adoption,  by  having  it  ratified  in.  the 
afjembly  of  the  Curis,  wliich  the  oppofuion  and  arti- 
fice of  Anthony  had  hindered  him  from  obtaining  the 
year  before.  jBy  this  formality  he  entered  into  full 
pofTefTion  of  all  the  rights  of  Csefar's  fon. 

He  next  fupported  the  obligations  of  this  title,  in 
avenging  by  the  publick  authority,  which  he  had  now 
in  his  own  hands,  the  death  of  his  father.  This  I 
fliall  relate  in  the  following  book,  and  in  the  mean 
time  lay  before  the  reader  the  refledions  and  com^ 
plaints  of  Brutus  againll:  Cicero  :  one  of  the  mofl  pre- 
cious fragments  which  antiquity  has  tranfmitted  to  us, 
and  where  we  fee  with  admiration  that  great  fuperiority 
which  virtue  gives  a  perlbn  over  the  bell  talents,  dig-^ 
pities,  and  the  advantage  of  age. 

Cicero,  as  I  have  faid,  had  wrote  to  young  Ca^far 
in  favour  of  Brutus  and  Caffius,  in  the  following 
terms :  "  There  is  one  thing,  faid  he,  demanded 
and  expeded  of  you,  which  is,  that  you  confent  to 
preferve  to  the  Republic,  perfons  who  are  much 
efteemed  by  all  good  men,  and  indeed  by  all  the 
Jlpmans,"    Brutus,    to  Vvhom  this  part  of  Cicero's 

letter 
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ktter  had  been  fcnt  by  Atticus,  confeqnently  wrote  ^^•709» 
to  him,  who  imagined  he  had  done  him  a  friendly  of-  "5*  . 
fice.  At  firft  he  thanks  him  very  poHtely  for  his 
good  intentions,  but  enraged  at  his  going  fo  far,  he 
repeats  to  Cicero  his  own  words,  and  then  he  adds, 
"  It  is  your  opinion  then  *,  that  if  Od:avius  does  not 
confent  to  our  prefervation,  we  muft  certainly  perifli. 
I  would  have  you  know  that  it  is  better  for  us  to  pe- 
rifh,  than  to  be  proteded  by  him.  I  can  never  be- 
lieve that  the  Gods  have  taken  fuch  an  avtrfion  to  the 
Romans,  as  that  it  fhould  become  necefiary  to  befeech. 
Odavius  for  the  fafety  of  the  mod  worthlefs  Citizen, 
fo  far  is  it  from  being  necefiary  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  univcrfe.  It  gives  me  pleaiure  to  make  ufe  of 
haughty  expreffions  here,  ahd  certainly  it  is  proper 
to  ufe  them  to  thofe  who  do  not  know  what  is  to  be 
feared  for  fome  people,  and  demanded  from  others.** 
Brutus  proves  to  Cicero,  and  makes  him  fenfibleof 
it,  how  unworthy  it  was  to  acknowledge  Odavius 
for  a  mafter,  and  to  addrefs  a  fupplication  of  that  na- 
ture to  him.  He  obferves,  that  if  he,  and  thofe  of 
his  opinion  were  defirous  to  be  obliged  to  any  one  for 
protedion,  Anthony  would  have  given  them  the  moft 
advantageous  teriiis.  ''  And -j- this  child,  fays  he, 
whom  the  name  of  Csefar,  v/hich  he  bears,  feems  to 
animate  againit  thofe  who  Iijave  killed  the  other  CeC- 
far,  how  much  do  you  thiilk  it  would  have  coft  him 

•  Unum  ais  efie,  quod  ab  eo  poftuletur  .&  exrpe61etur :  ut  eos  cives 
de  quibus  viri  boni  popuhifque  Romanus  bene  exiftimet,  falvos  velit. 
Qu^id  fi  nolit,  non  erimus  ?  Atqui  non  e'Je,  quam  elfe  per  ilium,  prx- 
ftat.  Ego,  mcdius  fidius,  non  exillinio  tam  onuies  deos  avei'fos  efle 
a  falute  populi  Romani,  ut  0>5laviu3  orandus  fit  pro  falute  cujufquam 
civis,  noil  dicam  pro*liberatoribus  Orbis  terrarum.  Juvat  enim  inag- 
nifice  loqui ;  &  certc  decet,  adversus  ignorantes,  quid  pro  quoque  ti- 
raeadum,  aut  a  quoque  pelendum  fit. 

f  Hie  ipfe  puer,  quern  Csefaris  nomen  imitare  videtur  in  Cseferis 
iljterfeftores,  quanti  a:itimet  (fi  fit  commercio  locus)  poffe  nobis  auc- 
twibus  tantiim,  quantum  profefto  poterit,  quoniam  vivere,  &  pecu- 
n««  habere  Sc  dicj  confulares  volumus.  .  ,  .  Sed  mihi  prius  omnia  dii 
deaeque  eripuerint,  quam  illud  judicium,  quo  non  modo  hceredi  ejus 
quern  occidi  non  concefiTerim  quod  in  illo  non  tuli,  fed  ne  patri  qui- 
dem  meo,  fi  revivifcat,  ut  patiente  me  plus  Ieo;ibus  ac  Senatu  poflit. 

to 
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A.R.  709-  to  have  purch^tred  our  confent  to  that  power  which  h« 

Ant.  c.   ^fpij-es  to,  provided   we  were  in  the  humour  to  liflen 

*'*       to  fuch  a  propofal  •,  and   which  he  would  certainly 

have  obtained,  becaufe  we  want  to  preferve  our  lives, 

to  be  rich,  and  maintain  our  ranks   as  Confuls  ?  But 

may  the  Gods  deprive  me  of  every  thing  in  the  world, 

,  fooner  than  the  conftant  refolution  I  have  taken,  not 

only  to  refufe  the  heir  of  him   I   have  killed,  that 

which  I  would  not  agree  to  in  himfelf,  but  alfo  not 

to  confent  that  even  my  father,  v,^ere  he  to  return  to 

life,  fhould  be  more  pov/erfui  than  the  laws  and  the 

Senate." 

What  he  further  adds,  is  in  the  manner  of  the 
Stoicks,  but  the  fubtilty  of  it  does  not  at  all  dimi- 
nilli  the  elevation  of  the  fentiments  contained  in  it. 
"  There  ^-  is  a  contradiction,  fays'  he  to  Cicero,  in 
what  you  demand  ;  and  it  is  impoflible  it  fhould  be 
c'-ranted.  You  a(\<.  Oftavius  to  confent  to  our  prefer- 
vation.  Do  you  imagine,  that  after  we  have  received 
fccurity  for  our  lives,  by  that  alone  we  fliall  enjoy  a 
real  fafcty  ?  What  kind  of  fafety  can  that  be  called 
which  mud  cod  us  both  our  honour  and  liberty  ?  Do 
you  believe  that  to  live  in  Rome,  is  to  enjoy  fafety  ? 
it  is  the  thing,  and  not  the  place,  that  ought  to 
procure  one  that  ineftimable  blefilng.  I  was  robbed 
of  it  while  Cxfar  lived,  till  the  day  I  formed  the  pro- 
iecl  of  that  great  and  memorable  adion  ;  and  I  can- 
not be  banifhed  in  whatever  place  1  am,  as  long  as  I 
look  upon  flavery  and  the  difgrace  annexed  to  it,  as 
the  greatcft  of  evils." 

A  little  afterwards  he  mentions  fome  things  relat- 
ing particularly  to  Cicero,  and  gives  him  very  ftrong 

*  Qui  porro,  id  quod  petis,  fieri  poteft,  ut  impetres  ?  Rogas  enim, 
vclit  nos  falvos  efle.  Videniur  ergo  tibi  lalutem  acceptnri,  quum  vi- 
tam  accepeiimus  ?  quam,  i\  prius  diniittimus  dignitatem  ac  liberta- 
tem,  qui  polTumus  acciijere  ?  An  tu  Rom.'E  habitare,  id  putas  inco-» 
himem  elle  ?  Res,  non  locus,  oportet  pi sftet  iftuc  mihi.  Neque  in- 
columis  fui  Ci^fare  vivo,  niii  poftquam  illud  conlcivi  facinus :  ncque 
urquam  exful  eile  poflum,  duin  lervire  &:  pati  coutumelias  pejus  odero 
malis  omnibus  aliis. 

lelTons 
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iefibns  in  a  very  free  manner,  "  Do  *  not  recom- '^^^•709 
mend  me  any  more,  fays  he,  to  the  protection  of  your  ^^^^^  ■ 
young  Csefar.  If  you  would  take  my  advice,  you 
fliould  not  recommend  yourfelf  to  him.  You  muft 
furely  put  a  very  great  value  on  the  number  of  years 
which  you  can  now  hope  to  live,  fmce  that  can  make 
you  ftoop  to  fupplicate  a  child.  Befides,  I  would 
have  you  beware  of  tarnifliing  the  glory  of  thofe  great 
things  you  have  done,  and  ftill  continue  to  do  againft 
Anthony.  Take  care  that  people  do  not  impute  them 
to  generofity,  but  to  a  concern  for  your  own  fafety ; 
for  if  you  are  willing  to  afk  pardon  for  us  of  Ofta- 
vius,  people  will  think  that  your  fcheme  has  not  been 
to  avoid  having  a  mafter,  but  to  find  out  one  who 
loved  you,  and  was  good  natured." 

After  fome  other  refledions,  which  I  omit,  he  pro- 
ceeds thus.  "  Forf  my  part,  I  am  a  man,  who  not 
only  difdain  to  make  any  fupplication  myfelf,  but  dif- 
courage  all  thofe  who  advife  me  to  it ;  in  which  if  I 
do  not  fucceed,  at  leafl  I  Ihall  not  be  mortified  with 
the  view  of  voluntary  flavery.  Every  place  where  I 
can  be  free,  fhall  be  to  me  a  Rome;  and  I  Ihall 
commiferate  you  and  thofe  other  Senators,  whom  nei- 
ther age,  pafl  honours,  nor  the  examples  of  virtue  in 
others  could  teach  to  defpife  life.'* 

He  further  declares  a  Heady  refolution  to  try  every 
thing  to  deliver  his  country  from  flavery ;  and  adds, 
*'  If  J  I  meet  with  the  fuccefs  whica  is  due  to  fo  no- 

*  Me  vero  pofthac  ne  commendaverls  Caefari  tuo  :  ne  te  quidem 
jpfum,  fi  me  audies/  Valde  care  jeftimas  tot  annos,  quot  iila  x:\u.s 
recipit,  fi  propter  earn  caufam  puero  ifti  fupplicaturus  es.  Deinde, 
quod  pulcherrime  fecifti  ac  facis  in  Antonio_,  vide  ne  convertatur  a 
laude  maximi  animi  ad  opinionem  formidinis.  Nam  fi  Ootavius  tibi 
placet,  a  quo  de  noftra  falute  petendum  fit,  non  dominum  fugifle, 
Jed  amiciorem  dominum  quajfifie  videberis. 

•f-  Ego  vero  is  fum,  qui  non  modo  non  fupplicem,  fed  etiam  coer- 
ceam  poftulantes  ut  fibi  fupplicetur.  Aut  longc  a  fervientibus  abero, 
mihique  efle  judicabo  Romam,  xibicunque  liberum  efle  licebit  :  ac. 
vefi:ri  miferebor,  quibus  nee  actas,  neque  honores,  neq^ue  virtus  aliena 
dulcedinem  vivendi  niinuere  potucrit. 

X  Si  fecuta  fuerit  quse  debet  fortuna,  gaudebimns  omnes  :  fin  minus, 
ego  tamen  gaudcbo.  Quibus  enim  potms  lisec  vita  faftis  aut  cogita- 
tionibus  traducatur,  qunrn.  iis  qux  pertiuuerint  ad  liberandos  cives 
meos  ? 

ble 
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A.  R.  709.  ble  a  projed-,  the  joy  will  be   univerfal ;  if  not,  at 
Am.  c.  jg^i^  J  £j^^jj  rejoice  myfeli'.     For  in  what  anions  or 
ichemes  can  1  better  employ   my  life,  than  in   thofe 
which  tend  to  eftablifli  my  fellow-citizens   in  poflef- 
fion  of  their  liberties  ?" 

When  he  comes  to  conclude,  he  is  more  gentle, 
but  neverthelefs  flill  preferves  the  afcendant.  "  I 
-f  befeech  and  advife  you,  my  dear  Cicero,  not  to 
defpond  or  be  difcouraged  ;  and  while  you  are  care- 
ful to  avert  the  prefent  evils,  endeavour  to  prevent 
thofe  flill  greater  which  threaten  you.  Be  perfuaded, 
that  the  zeal  for  liberty,  and  the  generous  courage  by 
which  you  have  faved  the  Republick  both  formerly 
from  the  rage  of  Cataline,  and  lately  from  that  of 
Anthony  ;  be  perfuaded,  I  fay,  that  that  courage  will 
lofe  its  reward,  unlefs  fupported  by  a  conftant  per- 
feverance.  For  certainly  that  virtue  which  has  been- 
put  to  the  trial,  is  fubjed  to  a  more  fevere  law, 
than  that  which  has  not  yet  difcovered  itfelf.  Who- 
ever has  begun  to  do  good  adions,  ought  to  exped 
that  a  continuation  of  the  fame  condud  will  be  de- 
manded of  him  as  a  debt  •,  and  if  he  is  deficient  in  it, 
we  are  induced  to  cenfure  him  rigoroufly,  as  having 
deceived  us.  Thus  for  Cicero  to  refift  Anthony,  is 
doubtlefs  worthy  of  very  great  praife  -,  but  nobody  is 
furprized  at  it,  becaufe  lb  great  a  Conful  as  he  has 
Ihewed  himfelf,  muft  be  expeded  to  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  his  ConfuKhip.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
fame  Cicero  fliould  be  remifs  with  regard  to  others, 

f  Te,  Cicero,  rogo  atque  hortor  ne  defatjgare,  neu  difficks  :  fem- 
per  in  praefentibus  malis  prohibendis  futura  quoque  nifi  ante  fit  oCf 
curfum,  explores  ne  fe  infnment.  Fortem  &  liberum  animum  quo  & 
Conful,  &  nunc  Confularis  rempublicam  vindicafti,  fine  conftantia  & 
jequabilitate  nullum  elTe  puraris.  Fateor  enim  duriorem  elTe^  condi^ 
tionem  fpedatae  virtutis,  quain  incognitas.  Benefafta  pro  debitis  exi- 
gimus,  Quje  aliter  eveniunt,  ut  decepti  ab  his,  infefto  animo  repre- 
hendimus.  Itaqiie  rcfiftere  Antonio  Ciceronem,  etfi  magna  laude 
dignum  eft,  tamen,  quia  ille  Conful  hunc  Confularem  meritopreftare 
videtiir,  nemo  admiratur.  Idem  Cicero  fi  flexerit  adversus  alios  judi- 
cium fuum,  quod  tanu  firmitate  ac  magnitudine  direxit  in  extur- 
bando  Antonio,  non  modo  reliqui  temporis  gloriam  eripuerit  fibi,  fed 
ftium  pr-xterita  evanefcere  coget.  Nihil  enim  per  fe  amplum  eft,  nift 
in  quo  judicii  ratio  exftat.     Brut.  ad  Cic.  l6. 

i  after 
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after  having  Ihewed  his  firmnefs  againft  Anthony,  he  A.  R.  709* 
will  not  only  deprive  himielf  of  the  glory  which  he  ^*!V.  '  " 
might  juftiy  expe6t,  but  alio  lofe  that  which  he  had 
before  acquired.     For  there  is  nothing  truly  glorious, 
but  that  which  proceeds  from  a  mind  that  is  ficm,  and 
acting  out  of  principle." 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  Brutus  appears  very  much 
fuperior  to  Cicero  in  this  letter.  But  that  virtue, 
which  is  purely  human,  is  always  contradictory  to  it- 
felf  in  Ibme  refped.  Thus  there  is  a  pride  which 
difcovers  itfelf  vifibly  in  a  great  many  of  the  fenti- 
ments  of  Brutus  •,  and  this  hero's  Stoicifm  promifed 
him  a  firmnefs  which  his  bad  fuccefs  deprived  him  of, 
as  we  ihall  fee  at  his  death.  It  is  revelation  alone,  as 
I  have  had  occafion  to  remark,  that  furnifhes  us  with 
a  folid  fupport  for  virtue,  by  Ihewing  us  the  reward 
of  another  life. 

At  the  end  of  Brutus's  letter  to  Cicero,  there  fol- 
lows another  from  him  to  Atticus,  which  is  no  lefs 
interefting.  The  prfncipal  fubjecl  of  this  alfo  is  Ci- 
cero, agatnft  whom  Brutus  exprefies  himfelf  v/ith  lefs 
referve,  though  without  the  leaft  paffion.  There  had 
never  been  a  thorough  intimacy  between  them,  as  any 
one  may  eafily  obierve,  who  reads  with  attention 
Cicero's  letter  to  Atticus.  The  fame  intereft  and 
manner  of  thinking,  with  regard  to  government,  had 
made  them  contradt  a  fincere  friendlliip,  but  always 
accompanied  with  fome  feeds  of  difunion.  The  dif- 
ference of  their  charadters  was  an  obftacle  to  the 
uniting  of  their  hearts.  The  one  was  more  o-entle, 
pliable,  and  difpofed  to  make  allowances  for  cir- 
cumftances  of  times  and  perlbns  -,  the  other  was  more 
haughty  and  rigid,  taking  truth  and  juftice  for  the 
only  rule  of  his  fentiments  and  condud,  fo  that  it 
was  no  ^ify  matter  for  two  perlbns  in  fuch  different 
charaders  to  agree  perfedtiy  in  every  circumftance. 

The  fubjed  of  this  letter  from  Brutus  to  Atticus, 
is,  that  Cicero,  who  loved  praife,  had  complained, 
that  Brutus  never  paid  him  any  compliment  upon  ihe 
real  fervices  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  Repucl/ck. 

Brutus 
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A.  R.  709r  Brutus  aniwered,  that  Cicero  had  performed  wonders 
Ant.  c.  againft  Anthony,  but  that  he  fpoiled  all  by  his  com- 
plaifance  for  young  Odavius.  This  anfwer  is  wrote 
with  great  copioufnefs,  energy,  and  noblenefs  of  fen- 
timent.  I  fhall  give  an  extrad:  of  fome  of  the  moft 
beautiful  parts  of  it. 

Brutus  *  accufes  Cicero  of  having  pufhed  the  de- 
fire  he  had  of  pleafmg  Odavius  fo  far  as  to  infult 
Cafca,  one  of  thofe  who  had  killed  Caefar,  and  to 
treachim  as  an  Aflafrin.  If  the  fad  was  true,  it  was 
certainly  very  (Irangc.  Brutus  looks  upon  it  as  cer- 
tain, and  expreflfes  very  ftrongly  his  indignation  againft 
it.  "  Cicero  is  not  fenfible,  then,  fays  he,  tha<I 
thefe  injurious  terms  which  he  makes  ufe  pf  fall 
morejuillyon  himfelf,  fince  he  has  occafioned  the 
death  of  five  illuflrious  citizens  inftead  of  one.  He 
mufl  own  himfelf  to  be  an  Affaflin  before  he  can* 
brand  Cafca  with  that  name  ;  and,  with  regard  to  our 
aflbciate,  he  imitates  tiie  invedives  of  Cataline's  fa- 
vourers. What !  becaufe  we  are  not  conftantly  praif- 
ing  our  ides  -f-  of  March,  as  he  has  always  in  his- 
mouth- the  J  nones  of  December,  does  he  think  thac 
he  has  a  better  right  to  decry  an  heroic  adion,  than- 
Beftia  §  and  Clodius  had  to  criticile  his  confullliip  ?'* 
Brutus  proceeds  diredly  to  the  principal  objed  of 
his  letter.     "  Our  i|  friend  Cicero,  fays  he,  glories  in 

*  Nefcio  quid  fciibam  tibi,  nifi  Unum  :  pueri  &  cupiditatem  &  li- 
centiam  potifr,  eiTi-  in  itatafa  quam  repreOum  Ti  Cicerone :  tantumque 
eum  tiibuere  buic  indidgentias,  lit  fe  nialedi(!Hs  noii  abftineat,  iis 
quid^m  qua  in  ipfi'.m  dupliciter  recid\int,  quod  Si  plures  occidit  uno, 
feque  priit3  cportet  tateatur  iicariuni,  quain  objiciat  Cafcae  quod  ob- 
jicit,  &  iinitatiir  in  Cafca  Etftiani.  An  quia  non  omnibus  horis  jac- 
tamus  Idus  Martias,  fimiliter  atque  ille  Nonas  Decembres  fiias  in  ore 
habet,  e«  meliore  conditione  pulcbcrilmum  fa<Hinn  vituperabit,  qUcUiv 
Beftia  &  Clodius  rcpreiiendere  illiiis  Conlulatum  foliti  lint? 

■f  The  day  on  which  CcClar  was  killed. 

i  The  day  on  which  the  accomplices  of  Cataline  were  condehined' 
to  death  l>y  the  Sfiiate. 

§  Tiibunes  of  the  people,   v.'!vo  railed  at  Cicero's  Confulfliip. 

il  Snllirtuiirc  inihi  gloriatur  bcllum  Antonii  togatus  Cicero  nofter. 
f^viid  hoc  mihi  prodelf,  fi  i.icrccs  Antonii  opprcffi  poicitur  in  Antonii' 
lociifn  fucceifioj  &  (i  vindrix  illius  mali,  auftor-  .  ulirit  alterius,  fun- 
damenrum  &  radices  habitual  altiores,  ii  paviafunr  ?  ut  jam  ifta  qua; 
fiitit,  non  dominationem,  non,  led  dominum  Avitoniuin  timentis  lint. 

hav- 
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having  fupported  the  war  againfl:  Anthony,  without  A.R.  709' 

4.3. 


going  out  of  Rome.     And  of  what  ule  can  this  great   ^^^^'  ^' 


piece  of  fervice  be  to  me,  if  by  way  of  recompence 
for  having  oppreiTed  Anthony,  1  am  demanded  to 
rellore  him  to  his  former  dignity  ;  and  if  the  avenger 
of  the  firft  tyrant  muft  be  allowed  to  kt  up  another, 
who,  if  we  fuffer  it,  will  be  more  ftrongly  eilabliflied, 
and  more  hardly  extirpated  ?  No,  Cicero  in  ading 
thus,  does  not  fliew  his  fear  of  tyranny,  but  only 
that  he  will  not  have  Anthony  for  the  tyrant.  '  But  I- 
can  never  approve  of  his  way  of  thinking,  who  has  arv 
averfion  only  for  the  perlbn  and  not  for  the  thing,  be- 
ing no  ways  afraid  of  flavery  in  itfelf,  but  of  flavery 
under  an  exafperated  mailer." 

What  follows  a  little  below  is  ftill  more  bitterly 
exprelTed.  "  We  *  are  but  too  afraid  of  death,  fays 
he,  of  exile  and  poverty.  Thefe,  according  to  Ci- 
cero, are  the  word  of  evils;  and,  provided  he  has  to 
do  with  men,  of  v/hom  he  can  obtain  his  defires,  and 
be  praifed  and  carelTed,  he  does  not  refufe  a  flavery 
which  is  honourable,  if  there  can  any  thing  be  faid  to 
be  honourable  in  the  midft  of  mifery  and  difgrace. 
Although  Odavius  calls  Cicero  his  father,  confults 
him  in  every  thing,  praifes  him,  and  returns  him  ac- 
knowledgments, yet  thefc  fine  compliments  will  foon 
be  belied  by  their  effefts.     For  who  is  there  lb  void 

*  Niraium  timemus  mortem,  Sc  exfilium,  Sc  paupertatem.  Hsec 
videntur  Ciceroni  ultima  ciTe  in  malis  :  &  dam  habeat  a  quibus  impe- 
tret  quae  velit,  &  a  quibus  colatur  ac  laudetur,  'ervitutem,  honorifi- 
cam  modo,  non  afpernatur  :  fi  quidquam  in  extrema  ae  miferrima. 
contumelia  poteft  hotiorificum  effe.  Licet  ergo  patr;m  appellet  Ottr.- 
viiis  Ciceronem,  referat  omnia,  laudet,  gratias  agat ;  tamen  illud  ap- 
parebit,  verba  rebus  efle  contraria.  Quid  euim  tarn  alienum  ab  hu- 
nianis  fenfibus  ell,  quam  eum  patris  habere  loco,  qui  ne  liberi  quideiit 
hominis  numero  fit  ?  Atqui  eo  tendit,  id  agit,  ad  eum  exitum  propc- 
rat  vir  optimus,  ut  fit  illi  06laviiis  propitius.  Ego  jam  iis  artibus  ni- 
hil tribuo,  quibus  Icio  Ciceronem  initruflifTimum  effe.  Quid  enim 
illi  profunt  qua;  pro  libertate  patriae,  quae  de  dignitate,  quas  -cle  morte, 
exfilio,  paupei  tate,  Tcripiit  coplofiflime  ?  Quanto  autem  magis  ilia  caU 
lere  videtur  Philippus,  qui  privigno  minus  tribxierit,  quam  Cicero 
alieno  tfibuat  ?  Defmat  igitur  gloriando  etiam  infeftati  dolores  noftpos. 
Quid  enim  noftra,  viitum  efTe  Antonium,  fi  vi6tus  eft  ut  alii  vaearet 
quod  ille  obtinuit?  tametfj  tus  litteric  dubia  etiam  nuiic  IJgniiscaat. 

of 
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^^.R.7C9.  of  common  fenfe  as  to  look  upon  one  as  a  father, 
-Ant.  c.  ^yj^Q  -g  j^Q,.  gy^j^  ^  freeman  ?  In  the  mean   time  our 

'^'^*  friend  is  in  the  right  to  regard  the  friendfhip  and  fa- 
vour of  Odtavius  as  the  objedt  of  his  wifhes,  and  ulti- 
mate aim  of  his  politicks.  I  have  no  more  any  re- 
gard for  all  thofe  fine  accomplifliments  with  which 
Cicero  is  adorned.  Of  what  fervice  is  it  to  him,  all 
that  he  has  wrote  with  fo  much  eloquence  for  the  li^ 
berty  of  his  country,  upon  the  glory  of  virtue,  death, 
exile  and  poverty .?  How  much  more  mud  Philip, 
though  not  a  man  of  learning,  appear  to  pofiefs  thofe 
great  maxims  ?  He  does  lefs  for  his  fon-in-law, 
than  Cicero  for  a  ftranger.  Let  him  ceafe  then 
to  increafe  our  troubles,  by  praifing  himfclf  at  fuch  a 
rate.  Of  .what  fervice  is  it  to  us  that  Anthony  has 
been  vanquifhed,  if  that  was  done  only  to  fill  his  place 
with  another  ?  Befides,  your  letter  makes  me  appre- 
hend that  the  vidory  is  not  entire,  nor  quite  con- 
firmed. 

"  I  agree  *,  then,  that  Cicero  fiiall  live,  fince  he 
is  refolved  upon  it,  fuppliant  and  dependant,  if  he  is 
not  alhamed  to  difhonour  his  age,  his  former  high 
offices,  and  glory.  As  for  me,  I  will  make  war  for 
ever,  I  do  not  fay  againft  perfons,  but  the  thing  itfelf, 
againft  tyranny,  againft  thofe  commands  idued  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  againft  that  domination  and 
power  which  would  raife  itfelf  above  the  laws :  and 
there  is  no  (lavery  fo  agreeable  and  advantageous,  the 
offer  of  which,  can  feduce  me,  or  make  me  abandon 
my  refolution.  In  vain  you  tell  me  that  Anthony  is 
an  honeft  man.  I  never  believed  it.  Our  anceftors 
never  would  allow  that  in  the  Republick,  a  father 
ihould  be  fuffered  to  be  a  mafter  and  a  tyrant." 

*  Vivat  herciile  Cicero,  qui  poteft, 'fupplex  &  obnoxius,  fi  neque 
xtatis,  neque  honoruni,  ncque  rerum  geftarum  pudet.  Ego  certe 
quin  cum  ipfa  re  bellum  gerain,  hoc  eft,  cum  regno,  &  imperils  ex- 
traordinariis,  Sc  dominatione,  &  potentia  quae  fupra  leges  fe  efle  velit, 
nulla  erit  tarn  bona  conditio  lerviendi  qua  deterrear  :  quamvis  lit  vir 
bonus,  ut  fcribis,  Antonius  ;  quod  ego  nunquam  exiftimavi.  Sed 
dominum,  ne  parentem  quidem  majoies  noftri  voluerunt  efle. 

Bru- 
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Brutus,  after,  this  long  invediye,  which  Jij^  very  A- R- 70?. 
well  knew  v/ould  grieve  Atticus,  makes  fome  excuie  "^"j";^* 
for-  it ;  but,  however,,  without  retracing.  On  the 
contrary,  he  infills  'afreih  upon  the  very  foundation 
of  the  thing.  "  Be  *  pexfuaded,  fays  he,,  that,  my 
afiedtion  for  Cicero  is  not  in  the  leaft  diminiHied, 
but  my  efteem  very  much  :  for  it  is  impoffible  that 
wc  ihould  not  judge  of  objefts  according  to  their  ap- 
pearances." 

It  mud  be  confciTed,  that  thefe  two  letters  of  Bru- 
tus have  a  haughtinefs  and  roughnefs  which  few 
people  are  capable  of.  But  had  it  been  polfible  to 
have  preferved  the  liberty  of  Rome,  it  could  only 
have  been  done  by  a  man  of  that  charadter.  The 
condud  of  Cicero,  efpecially  tov/ards  thelattertim.es, 
could  not  bear  a  comparilbn  with  that  of  Brutus.  It 
v/as  too  gentle,  timorous,  and  ineffedlual ;  and  I  am 
furprized,  how  people  can  undertake  to  juftify  .his 
complailance  for  Oftavius,  when  they  fee  how  he 
was  rewarded  for  it.  What  could  happen  .worfe  to 
him  than  a  cruel  death  ^  And  how  m.uch  more  glo- 
rious would  this  death  have  been,  had  he  fnewn  the 
fame  vigorous  fpirit  againft  Oflavius,  as  that  with 
which  he  fubdued  the  tyrannical^power  of  Anthony  ? 

In  concluding  this  book^  1  ought  not  to  omit  the 
origin  of  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  France;  viz. 
Lyons,  which  was  founded  by  Minutius  Piancus, 
who,  while  he  wavered,  waiting  to  declare  himfe.f 
for  that  party  which  appeared  the  firongell,  eftablifiied 
a  colony  at  the  confluence  of  the  Saone  and-  the 
Rhone.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  came. from 
Vienne,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Aliobrqgi,  atid 
afterwards  a  Roman  colony.  During  the  diilenfioDS 
and  wars  between  the  Roman  generals,  the  natives  of 
that  country  had  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to. drive 
out  from  their  anticnt  capital,  the  new  comers  v/h^ 
opprefTed  them.     Thefe  retired  to  the  place  where 

_  "*  Perfuade  tibl  de  voluntate  prcpria  mea  nihil  remiiaim  efTe,  de 
judicio  hirgiter.  Ncque  enim  impetrari  potcft,  quin  qaa.ie  c)\udque 
videatur  ei,  talem  qui/que  cje  illo  opiniouem  habeat.  Brut.  Attico. 

Vol.  IX.  I  i  Plan- 
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^^-  7°9«  Plancns,  by  order  of  the  Senate,  built  the  tov;n  of 
^3.  '  Lyons.  Vienne  loon  atter  returned  under  the  Roman 
power ;  but,  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  on  the  rapid 
increafe  of  the  new  colony,  which,  by  the  advantage 
of  its  fituation,  foon  became  very  flourifhing  ;  and 
hence  arofe  a  rivaiiliip  between  thofe  two  towns,  which 
has  lafted  for  fevcrai  ages. 

'/  u  ■  on 
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BOOK    THE   FORTY-NINTH. 


"^  H  E   fecond  Triumvirate.     A  profcrip- 
tion.      The    ruin    of    the    Republican 
party  at  Philippi.     The  death  of  Caf- 
fius  and  Brutus.     An.  Rom.  709,  710. 


SECT.     I. 

O^avhis  legally  condemns  all  thofe  who  had  killed  Cafar, 
Sextus  Pompeius  and  Cn.  Dojnitius^  who  had  no  -part 
in  the  aBion^  are  comprehendtd  in  the  condemnation. 
O^iavius  puts  to  death  ^  Gallius  Praetor  of  the  City, 
He  makes  the  Senate  revoke  the  decree  againjl  Anthony 
and  Lepidus.  'The  misfortune  and  death  of  Decimus. 
V^avius,  Anthony,  and  Lepidus,  unite  together.  Their 
interviezu  in  an  ifland  of  the  Reno.  They  wj  angle 
about  thofe  whom  they  ought  to  profcrihe.  The  exchange 
of  Cicero's  head^  againjl  thofe  of  the  uncle  of  Anthony 
and  the  brother  of  Lepidus.  The  proje£l  of  a  trium- 
virate. The  marriage  of  OBavius  with  Anthony  s 
daughter-in-law  is  rcfohed  upon.  Prelude  to  the  maffa- 
cres.  Great  terror  in  Rome.  The  death  of  the  Conful 
Pedius.  The  entry  of  the  three  generals  into  Rome.  A 
law  to  eflablifh  the  Triumiirale.     The  edi^  of  the  prO" 

I  i  2  fcription* 
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fcriplion.  "The  profcriptum  of  the  Triumviri  more  nu- 
merous than  that  of  Sjlla.  yl  great  many  are  profcribed 
on  account  of  their  riches,  /iff elation  in  the  choice  of 
the  nam^s  placed  at  the  head  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
prrfcrtption.  O^avius  as  cruel  as  his  CoUegues,  or  ra- 
ther more  fo.  The  death  of  Cicero,  Inve^ihes  of 
writers  of  all  forts  againft  Anthony^  upon  the  fuhje^  of 
Cicero's  death.  The  reajon  why  0}lavius  has  been 
fpared.     Chafa5ler  of  Cicero.     An  expreffon  of  Brutus 

'  concerning  his  death.  C.  Antonius  killed  by  way  of  re- 
prifal.     \he  death  of  ^dntus  Cicero  and  his  f on.     L. 

'Cafar  faved  by  his  ftfier.,  Anthony's  mother.  Lepidus 
confents  to  the  efcape  of  his  brother  Paulus.     The  death 

,pf  Pollio's  father-in-lawy  of  the  brother  of  Plancus^ 
end  of  Toranius  tutor  to  O^avius.  P^erres  is  profcribed. 
An  example  of  the  piety  of  Mneas  refiewed  by  the  fon  of 

'  Oppius.     Varro  put  into  cuftcdy  by  Calenus.     Atiicus 

■  fcratched  out  of  the  lifi  of  the  profcribed.     An  eulo- 

■gimn  of  his  prudence  and  humanity.  Meffala  blotted 
cut  of  the  number  of  the  profcribed.  Particular  obfer- 
"jations  upon  fome  of  the  profcribed.  Fuhia  makes  a 
figure  in  the  profcription.  The  publick  hatred  falls 
particularly  upon  Anthony.  The  odious  triumphs  of  Le- 
pidus and  Plancus.  Refuges  opened  to  the  profcribed 
out  of  Italy,  efpecially  with  Sextus  Pompeius.  Exac-^ 
tions  of  the  Triumvirate.  A  tax  inipofed  by  them  on 
the  ladies.  Hcrtenfm's  fpeech  upon  this  fubjeSi.  Ven- 
tidius  is  made  Confid.  His  furprifing  fortune.  Civic 
crowns  decreed  to  the  Triumviri.  The  Triu?nviri  fwear 
to  cbferve  the  a5is  of  C<xfar.,  and  make  others  alfo  do 
thefayne.     They  appoint  magiftrates  for  feveral  years. 


A.R.  709,/^CT  AVIUS  having  obtained  the  Confullhipby 
Ant.  c.   ^J  ^\^Q  means  already  mentioned,  and  thus  united 
to  the  force  of  his  arms  the  title  of  publick  authority. 


began  to  execute  the  defign  he  had  always  had  at 
heart,  though  he  had  concealed  it  a  great  while,  and 
undertook  to  avenge  the  death  of  Cgefar.  He  took  the 
advantage  of  the  Confular  autliority  to  aft  legally  in 
this  affair,    He  caufed  the  people  to  abfolve  Dolabella, 

whom 
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whom  the  Senate  had  declared  an  enemy  to  the  public,  A,  r.  709. 
on  account  of  the  murder  of  Trebonius  ;  and  inimedi-  -^"^--C* 
ately  eftabliflied  by  virtue  of  a  law,  which  was  pro- 
pofed  by  his  Collegue  Pedius,  and  fupported  by  the 
votes  of  the  people,  a  court  of  juftice,  or  extraordi- 
nary commiflion,  to  enquire  into  the  aflaffination  of 
Csefar ;  and  proceed  to  the  tryal  and  condemnation  of 
the  affaffins  and  their  accomplices. 

They  v/ere  fummoned  in  form,  and  an  officer  called 
them  by   their  names,  to  appear  at  the  foot  of  the 
Tribunal,  but  they  were  all  abfent ;  for  thofe  among 
them  who  were  at  Rome  when  Oftavius  approached, 
had  taken  care  to  avoid  the  ftorm  by  a  fpcedy  flight. 
Thus  not  one  of  them  anfwcred  to  the  fummons.     It 
is  reported  that  at  the  name  of  Brutus  proclaimed  by 
the  officer,  the  whole  multitude  which  filled  the  place   "' '  ^^^' 
burft  into  tears  ;  and  that  the  more  eminent  citizens 
held  down  their  heads  with  fname  and  confufion.  The 
affair,  however,  was  pufhed  with  no  lefs  yigour  upon 
that  account..    There  v^'ere  great  rewards  promifed  to 
the  accufers.     L.   Corneficius  accufed  Brutus  ;    and 
Agrippa,  who  was  always  attached  to  Odavius,  took 
upon  him  that  odious  office  againfi;  Caffius.     It  very 
well  agrees  with  the  low  flattering  character  of  the 
hiftorian  Velleius,  to  boafl  as  he  has  done,  that  Ca- 
pito  his  uncle  feconded  Agrippa  in  this  affair.     They 
were  all  banifiied   under  the  greateft  penalty  which 
the  Roman   laws  could  impofe  :   that  is  to  fay,   exile 
and   conhfcation  of  their  goods.     Only  ons  of  the 
judges  had  rhe  courage  to  abfolve  Brutus  without  be- 
ing afraid  of  the  prelence  of  the  young  Conful,  v/hd 
affided  perfonaliy  m  court,  to  obferve  how  every  one 
voted.     This  judge   fo   intrepid   was   called   Cicilius 
Coronas,  and  was  a  Senator.     O^lavius   perfifting  al- 
ways in  the  fame  affc(51:ation  of  clemency,  did  not  feem 
to  take  amifs  the  boldncfs  of  Cici'-iusj  but  foon  after 
he  banifned  him. 

Amongft  the  accufed  was  Cafca,  a  Tribune  of  the 

people.     As  his  office  rendered  his  perJbn  facicd,  and 

put  him  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law,  Gdlavius  caufed 

I  i  3  him 
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A.R.709.  liim  to  be  deprived  of  it  by  the  votes  of  the  Tribunes, 
'^j^  '  upon  a  propofal  of  Titius,  one  of  Cafca's  Collegucs, 
who  was  willing   to  affill  in  vilifying  an  office  with 
\  which  he  himfelf  was  invefted. 

It  was  not  without  defign,  that  in  the  law  of  Pedius, 
to  the  murderers  of  Casfar  they  added  their  accom- 
plices. This  undetermined  addition  gave  Oftavius 
the  power,  eafily  to  include  in  the  fame  condemnation 
with  the  real  authors  of  the  death  of  his  great  uncle, 
thofe  who  had  no  other  crime  than  that  of  being  fuf- 
pe6led  or  formidable  to  him.  There  were  feveral  of 
them,  no  doubt ;  but  in  v/hat  remains  of  the  hiftory  of 
thofe  times  I  find  only  two  mentioned. 

The  firfl:  is   Sextus  Pompeius,  who,  fo  far  from 
having  had  any  part  in  the  confpiracy,  had  probably 
never  heard  of  it  before  it  was  executed,  being  then 
in  the  farthefl  corner  of  Spain.     But  he  was   the  laft 
branch  of  an  enemy's  family,  which  Odavius  defired 
to  facrifice  to  his  fafety.     I  reckon  as  the  fecond  Cn. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the  fon  of  that  L.  Domitius, 
who  having  always  fhown  an  irreconcileable  hatred  to 
Appian.    Casfar,  was  killed  when  he  fied  from  Pharfalia.     An- 
v!^p.  707.  thony,  in  Appian,  pofitively  afiures  us,  that  Cn.  Do- 
Snet.  Ner.  mitius  had   no  hand  in  the  murder  cf  the  Diftator ; 
^'  ^*         and  the  teftimony  of  Suetonius  is  to  the  fame  purpofe. 
Cic.  Phil.  What  neverthelefs  renders  the  thing  doubtful  is,  that 
X.N.  27.  Q\(.Qj.Q  jn  his  fecond  Philippic  ranks  him  amongft  the 
confpirators.     Perhaps  he  might  be  of  the  aumber  of 
thofe  who  had  the  vanity  immediaiely  after  the  death 
of  Csefar  to  join  with  Brutus  and  Cafiius  in  the  Capi- 
tol, and  wanted  to  partake  cf  the  glory  of  an  aclicn, 
in  which  they  had  run  no  rifk.     In  this  cafe  it  is  not 
furprizing  that  Cicero,  fpeakihg  in  praife  of  the  con- 
fpiracy, thought  it  his  duty  to  give  a  fhare  of  the  ho- 
nour to  Domitius  who  longed  for  it;  and,    on  the 
other  hand,  after  the  confpiracy  was  become  punilh- 
able  in  the  higheft  degree,  it  is  dill  more  eafy  to  con- 
ceive that  Domitius  fhoulu  carefully  purge  himfelt  of 
it,  and   proclaim   to  all  the  world,  which  was  very 
true,  that  he  had  no  hand  in  it.     It.  is. certain,  how- 
.uui  I  ever. 
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ever,  that  he  obtained  belief,  and,  by  the  confent  of  ^^-  709* 
Ocftavius  arrived  at   the  Confulfhip,  nay  his  fen  mar-      ''^^;  * 
ried  into  the  family  of  the   Ca^fars,  and  became  the 
uncle  of  Nero. 

Though  Odavius  at  that  time  feemed  wholly  en- 
gaged in  avenging  the  death  of  his   adoptive  father,  , 
and  in  other  refpefts  he  put  on  a  good-natured  ap- 
pearance, he  neverthelefs  difcovered  his  cruelty  with 
regard  to  Q^  Gailius,  at  that  time  Pr^tor ;  and  who 
fmce  the  death  of  Cornutus  had  thejurifdi6lion  of  the  Suet.Aug. 
city.     Suetonius  relates  the  faft  with  very  aggravating  ^7* 
circumftances.     He  fays  that  Gallius  being  come  to 
falute  the  Conful,  and  carrying  a  pocket-book  under 
his  robe,    was   fufpefted   of  concealing  a  poignard 
there;  and  upon   that  alone  Oclavius,  without  exa- 
mining into  the  affair,  for  fear  of  finding  Gallius  in- 
nocent, made  them  hurry   him  away,  gave  him  the 
quellion  like  a  flave,  and,  in  fine,  ordered  them  t6 
put   him   to  death,  after  having  pulled  out  his  eyes 
with  his  own  hands.     1  own  I  can  hardly  believe,  that 
Oclavius  could  be  guilty  of  fo  brutal  a  barbarity.  He 
relates   himfelf,  in   the  memoirs   which  he  compofed      -^c.:A 
of  his  life,  that  Gallius,  having  demanded  a  confe-          "-^i- 
renceof  him,  endeavoured  to  affaifinate  him  ;  that  in 
confequence  of  this  he  was  put  in  prilbn,  from  which 
being  releafed  on  condition  of  leaving  Rome,  he  pe- 
rifhed  either  by  fiiipwreck,  or  by  the  hands  of  robbers 
on  the  high-way.     This  relation  appears  to  me  much 
more  probable,  only  it  is  natural  to  think  that  Oda- 
vius  difguifes  under  the  notion  of  a  ihipwreck,  or  the 
.attack  by  robbers,  his  order  for  affaflinating  Gallius 
as  foon  as  he  was  out  of  Rome. 

It  was  no  great  affair  to  denounce  condemnation 
againft  thofe  who  had  killed  Csfar  -,  but  to  put  the 
fentence  in  execution,  they  muft  vanquifh  twenty  Le- 
gions which  Brutus  and  CafTius  had  under  their  com- 
mand. Oclavius  was  not  flrong  enough  for  fuch  an 
enterprize  alone.  He  therefore  refolved  to  put  the 
laft  hand  to  the  treaty  of  reconciliation  and  alliance, 
which  had  for  fome  time  been  negotiated  between 

1  i  4  him. 
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A.R.  709-him,  Anthony,  and  Lepidus.     He  had  been  charged  " 
"'^"l"  *^*   by  the  Senate   to  make  war  againft  them  ;  and  as  he 
fliU  feigned  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Senate,  which 
he  had  crulhed,  he  departed  with  his  army  with  a  de-. 
fign,  as  he  faid,  to  fulfil  his  commiffion.     But  in  his 
*     abfence  Pedius   his   CoUegue  propofed  to  the  Senate, 
to  revoke  the  decrees  by  which  Anthony  and  Lepidus 
had  been  declared   enemies   to   their  country.     The 
abjeft  Senators  durft  not,reje6l  the  propofal,  but  they 
wanted  to  oblige  Odavius  to  explain  himfelf,  though 
he  had  already  fufficiently  fhewn  his   intentions,  and 
they  deferred  coming  to  a  refoiution  till  they  knew  his 
opinion.     He  anfwered,  with   his  uiual  dilTimulation, 
/  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  determine  in  this  affair 

according  to  his  mind  •,  that  the  foldiers  obliged  him 
to  incline  towards  clemency.  Thus  the  Senate  re- 
eflabliihed  Anihony  and  Lepidus  in  all  their  rights  and 
dignities,  and  Odavius  wrote  to  Anthony,  that  he  in- 
tended to  join  him  againft  Decimus. 

It  was  no  dixiicult  matter  to  deftroy  this  only  chief 
of  the  Republican  party  in  the  weft.  In  an  inftant  all 
was  turned  againft  him.  PoUio,  who  arrived  from 
Spain  with  two  Legions,  joined  Anthony  ;  and  Flan- 
cus,  who,  after  the  raifmg  of  the  fiege  of  Modena,  had 
teftified  a  great  deal  of  zeal  for  the  caufe  of  liberty 
and  for  Decimus,  not  only  abandoned  his  unfortunate 
Collegue,  but  even  undertook  to  betray  him  ;  and 
not  being  able  to  fucceed  in  it,  he  deferted  to  An- 
thony with  his  four  Legions. 
Cic.  ad  Decimus  had  a  confiderable  army,  viz,  ten  Legi- 
Fam.  X.  Qj^s  .  i^Lit;  the  ftrength  of  it  was  not  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  troops,  being  almoft  all  new  levied. 
Not  being  able  then  to  fupport  himfelf  againft  fo  many 
and  fuch  powerful  enemies,  he  quitted  Gaul,  pafled 
the  Alps,  and  refolved  to  gain  lUyria,  in  order  to 
join  iVI.  Brutus  in  Macedonia  •,  but  Odavius  guarded 
all  the  paflages.  Decimus  in  fo  great  an  extremity 
endeavoured  to  take  the  route  of  Germany,  and  to 
make  his  way  to  Brutus  through  thofe  barbarous  na- 
tion.s  which  in  thofe  days  occupied  that  vaft  country. 

Buc 
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But  the  foldiers   refufing  to  follow  fo  defperate  a  re-  ^;^-709^. 
folution,  almofc  all  left  him,  and  ranged   themfelves  ^'^'^^'^' 
fome  under  the  ftandard  of  Anthony,  and  others  un- 
der that  of  Oftavius.     There  remained  only  three 
hundred  Gaulifh  horfe,  which  formed  his  guard,  and 
which   prefently   difperfed  themfelves  different  ways, 
fo  that  he  was  obliged  to   fly  himfelf  with  only  nine 
attendants.     After  having  wandered  in  different  parts, 
he  was  at  laft  ftopt  in  Burgundy  by  robbers,  who  at ,, 
^his  earneft  defire  conveyed  him  to  the  prince,  or  ruler  ' 
of  the  country,  who  was  called  Cam.elus  or  Capenus, 
and  whom  Decimus  looked   upon  as  a  friend.     This 
Gaul  received  him  gracioufly,  and  with  all  the  exter- 
nal demonilrations  of  refpedl: ;  but  he  privately  in- 
formed Anthony,  Vi^ho  fent  an  officer  named  Furius, 
accompanied   with   fome   horfemen,    with  orders  to- 
bring  him  the  head  of  the  fugitive. 

Had  it  been  poffible  for   the  unfortunate  Decimus  Val.  Max. 
to  have  efcaped,  the  generofity  of  a  friend  would  ^'''^•^* 
certainly  have  faved   him;    for  at  the   approach  of;, 
thofe  who  were  fent  to  kill  him,  he  hid  himfelf  in  an..  ! 
obfcure  retreat,  and  Anthony's  men   having  purfued   -i 
him   thither,  Ser.  Terentius,  favoured   by  the  obfcu- 
rity  of  the  place,  prefented  himfelf  inftcad  of  Deci- 
mus, and  was   almoft  killed   for  him  ;    but  Furius 
knew  his   vidlim,  and  prevented  the  midake.     Deci-    - 
inus  was  then  pulled  cut  of  his  lurking  place,  trem- 
bling ;  and  he  lliewed   in   his  laft  moments  a  timidity 
and  love  for  life,  which  feemed  to  difturb  his  reafon. 
For  he  withdrew  back   his   head  from  the  fvvord,  and  Val.  Max, 
when  they  ordered  him  to  (land  firm,  "•  Yes  *  I  will,  '^-  ^^ 
fays  he,  let  me  die   if  1  do  not."     A  very  extraordi-  Ep^ut^gj. 
nary  expreffion  in   the  circumftance   he  was  then  in. 
His  head  was  carried  to  Anthony,  who  wan  red  to  exa- 
mine it,  and  then  made  them  beftow  the  lall  honours 
upon  it.     Decimus  periflied'  the  fecond  of  thofe  v/ho 
had  attempted   the   life  of  Caefar.     Scon  afterv/ards 

*  Non  folum  cervicem  gladio  fiibtraxit,  vercm  etiam  coiiilantius 
pain  prxbcre  adnionitusj  iplis  his  verbis  juravit :  "  Ita  vivaju,  dabo  " 
Val.  Max.  IX.  13. 

Minu- 
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A.;R.  709.  Minucius  Bafilus,    another  of  the  confpirators,  was 
"^43*.^*   murdered   by    his  fiaves,    who  could    not   bear  his 
cruelty. 

All  the  Roman  forces  on  the  eftablifhment  in  Italy, 
Gaul,  and  Spain,  were  under  the  command  of  Odor- 
vius,  Anthony  and  Lepidus  ;  and  there  no  longer  re- 
mained an  enemy  in  armiS  in  all  thefe  countries,  only 
as  far  as  they  were  enemies  to  one  another.  For  each 
of  them  having  no  other  obje6t  than  his  own  particu- 
lar power,  regarded  the  others  with  a  jealous  eye,  and 
the  defign  of  fupplanting  and  deftroyingthem  reigned 
in  his  breaft.  But  in  the  eaft  they  had  common  ene- 
mies to  fubdue,  the  fear  of  which  fufpended  the  ef- 
fed  of  their  diffidence  and  reciprocal  animofities. 
Before  they  could  turn  their  arms  againft  each  other, 
it  was  neceffary  to  exterminate  Erutus  and  Cafllus. 
Piun  Anthony,  who  had  paiTed  the  Alps  as  a  fugitive,  re- 

Anton.  paiTed  them  at  the  head  of  feventeen  Legions,  in- 
cluding the  troops  of  Lepidus,  bcfides  fix  Legions 
which  were  left  in  Gaul  under  the  command  of  a  very 
defpicable  man,  Lucius  Varius,  his  bottle  companion, 
whofe  ftrong  propenfity  to  drinking  had  gained  him 
the  name  of  Cotyla,  which  figniues  a  pint.  Lepidus 
and  Anthony,  re-united  together,  advanced  with  a 
formidable  army  towards  Bologna,  whither  Oclavius 
alfo  marched  with  almoft  an  equal  number  of  troops. 
The  three  chiefs  were  refolved  to  meet  and  unite  to- 
gether, from  a  motive  already  mentioned.  They  had 
only  the  neceffary  terms  to  confider  of,  and  they 
treated  of  them  themfclves,  without  mediators  and 
minifters.  The  affair  vvas  condufted  in  the  following 
manner. 
Appian.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  Bologna  there  runs  a 
Civil.  1.  \\n\t  river,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  was  an  ifland, 
^  "  which  was  judged  the  propereft  place  for  holding  the 

conferences.  It  feems  that  this  river  was  that  which 
is  now  called  the  Reno.  Thry  took  all  imaginary 
precautions  in  order  to  prevent  diflrufts,  which  were 
oreat,  and  but  too  well  founded.  They  raifed  two 
bridges,  one  of  which  joined  the  ifland  to  the  right 

bank 
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bank  of  the  river,  and  the  other  to  the  left.  Odavius  A.R.yoj. 
and  Anthony  brought  each  five  X-.egions  within  a  cer-  '^°^;  ^' 
tain  diilance,  v/hich  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  ** 
which  was  equal  on  both  fides.  From  thence  they 
advanced  as  far  as  the  bridges,  accompanied  only 
with  three  hundred  men  each,  and  there  they  flopped. 
Lepidus,  who  had  had  no  perfonal  quarrel  with  ei- 
ther, entered  the  ifland  alone,  and  examined  it,  to 
convince  himfelf  that  there  was  no  ambufcade  to  fear. 
Then  he  gave  the  fignal  to  Odavius  and  Anthony, 
who  fet  out  at  the  fame  time  to  come  to  him,  and  at 
meeting  puflied  their  precautions  fo  far  as  to  fearch 
each  other,  for  fear  of  arms  being  concealed  under 
their  cloaths.  There  were  three  feats  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  ifland,  where  they  all  fat  down,  Oda- 
vius  being  in  the  middle,  as  Conful. 

The  greateft  difficulty  they  met  with,  during  the  piut.CJc,'' 
three  days  which  the  conferences  lafted,  was  the  &  Ant,'  " 
choice  of  thofe  whom  they  ought  to  facrifice  to  their 
refentment.  As  Anthony  and  Cdavius  had  made 
war  againft  one  another  with  a  great  deal  of  heat  and 
animofity,  a  great  many  of  thole  who  were  friends  of 
the  one  were  confequently  enemies  of  the  other  j  an'd 
each,  being  willing  to  fatisfy  his  vengeance,  made 
objeflions  to  the  faving  of  thole  who  had  been  of  fer- 
vice  to  the  other.  Efpecially  they  debated  for  a  lono- 
time,  and  very  warmly,  on  the  fubjed  of  Cicero.  An- 
thony declared,  that  he  could  neither  confent  to  a  re^ 
conciliation,  or  a  peace,  if  they  did  not  give  him  up  a 
man  who  had  done  him  fo  much  mifchicf;  and  Le- 
pidus was  of  the  fame  opinion.  Odavius  oppofed  it 
the  firft  two  days,  but  the  third  he  confented  ;  and, 
by  a  mod  unnatural  exchange,  for  the  head  of  Cicero,  ■  -jiA 
Anthony  yielded  to  him  that  of  L.  Cfefar  his  uncle  ''''!:V 

and  Lepidus  that  of  his  brother  Paulus.  *  Thus, 
fays  Plutarch,  their  pafilon  and  rage  made  them  for- 
get all  fenle  of  humanity  ;  or  rather  they  fhewed  by 

Cip, 

AiiLu     ,  their 
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A.  R.  7«>9'  their  example,  that  there  is  no  brute  more  fierce  tha^^ 
'^^'  ^'  man,  where  power  and  pafiion  are  united.  I  -f  d^ 
not  believe,  lays  the  fame  author  elfewhere,  that  eve^^ 
there  was  a  more  atrocious,  or  more  unnatural  thing 
done  than  the  exchange  of  which  I  fpeak.  For 
trafficking  together  murder  againft  murder,  they  be- 
came the  butchers  as  well  of  thofe  whom  they  gave 
up,  as  of  thofe  who  were  given  up  to  them  ;  and 
the  injuilice  was  the  greater  with  refpeft  to  their 
friends,  whom  they  condemned  to  death  even  without 
hating  them.  Further  one  may  believe  that  Anthony 
and  Lepidus  did  no  great  violence  themfelves,  in 
facrificing  the  one  his  uncle,  and  the  other  his  bro- 
ther. They  could  not  but  take  amifs  their  conftant 
zeal  for  the  government  of  the  Republick,  and  be- 
ing lately   declared  enemies  to  the  publick  by  their 

Appian.    fuffrages,  they  had  a  right  to  profcribe  them  by  way 

^^o«         of  reprifal. 

As  to  the  other  points,  the  three  tyrants  agreed 
well  enough.  It  was  concluded  that  06lavius  fhould 
abdicate  the  Confulihip,  and  give  it  up  to  Ventidius 
for  the  remaining  part  of  the  year.  That  they  fliould 
eflablilh  fovereign  magiilrates  for  the  fpace  of  five 
years,  under  the  title  of  Triumviri,  reformers  of  the 
Republick,  with  confular  authority.  That  they 
fhould  immediately  appoint  the  annual  magiflrates 
for  the  five  years  the  Triumvirate  was  to  laft,  without 
having  recourfe  either  to  the  confent  of  the  Senate  or 
people.  They  divided  among  them,  as  their  patri- 
mony, all  that  part  of  the  empire  which  they  were 
already  matters  of,  or  flattered  themfelves  to  be. 
Lepidus  was  to  have  Spain,  and  Narbonne  Gaul. 
Anthony  took  that  Gaul  which  was  conquered  by  Cse- 
far,  and  the  Cifalpine  Gaul.  Oftavius  had  Africa, 
with  Sicily  and  Sardinia ;  of  which  it  was  more  eafy 
to  acquire  the  title  than  the  real  poffefTion.     For  Cor- 

•vjp  ei{liM.-jLit».iL<Ta-iiMi(it  ^eivii!,   'oy.<iiui(  juiv  oic  iKcl/xCxvov  ■iv»pHV  «£  tJiifcg-av'  aJ'tiitK. 
%iM  il  tsifi  T^i  (pih^t  «cr«v,  at  cimKrivi'ua-av  //HcTs  /uiaSvlit.     Plut.  Ant. 
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nificlus  really  poiTelTed  Africa,  properly  fo  called,  inA.R-yo^* 
the  name  of  the  Senate  j  and  we  fhall  very  foon  fee  '^  *. 
Sextus  Fompeius  take  pofleffion  of  the  iflands  of  Si- 
cily and  Sardinia.  But  Odavius  v/as  obliged  to  con- 
tent himielf  with  this  fhare,  feeing  his  two  aflbciates  ' 
had  more  ancient  pretenfions,  than  the  agreement 
made  with  him,  to  thefe  provinces,  which  they  ap- 
propriated to  themfelves.  Italy  was  not  comprehended 
in  this  diftribution,  as  being  the  centre  of  the  empire, 
and  the  country  common  to  them  all,  of  which  they 
called  themfelves  the  defenders  and  not  the  mafters. 
With  regard  to  the  provinces  beyond  fea,  they  were 
under  the  obedience  of  Brutus  and  Caffius,  againit 
whom  war  was  refolved.  In  order  to  which  Anthony 
and  Odavius  were  to  take  the  command,  and  pals 
the  fea,  each  of  them  at  the  head  of  twenty  Legions  j 
while  Lepidus  with  three  Legions  was  to  remain  in 
Rome,  to  keep  Italy  in  awe ;  uniting  with  the  dignity 
and  power  of  a  Triumvir,  that  of  Conful,  in  place  of 
D.  Brutus  who  was  killed.  In  fine  they  determined 
the  rewards  which  they  were  to  give  their  foldiers, 
and  Vv'hich  vvas  as  tyrannical  as  the  reft  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. For  they  agreed  to  eflablifh  them  in  colo- 
nies, in  eighteen  towns  in  Italy,  of  which  both  the 
houfes  and  lands  were  to  be  given  them.  And  thefe 
towns,  which  were  fo  cruelly  treated,  were  adUially 
the  largeft  and  moll  beautiful  of  all  Italy  ;  fuch  as 
Capua,  Reggio,  Venofa,  Bencvento,  Rimini,  and 
■^  Cremona,  which  laft  brought  Mantua  into  the  (Imie 
difgrace,  by  being  unluckily  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  three  Chiefs  obliged  themfelves  by  oath  to 
execute  thole  crimes  which  they  had  projected,  and 
communicated  to  their  armies  what  had  been  con- 
cluded amongft  them.  Oftavius,  to  whom  all  the 
honours  were  conitantly  yielded,  becaufe  he  was  Con- 
ful, read  to  the  troops  which  were  affembled  tocre- 
ther,    all  the  articles  of  the  treaty,    exccptino-  that" 


*  Mantna,  V2c  !  iniferK  niraium  vicing  Creraonre. 
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A. R. 709.  which  regarded  the  heads  of  the  great  men  they  in-?' 
•^^  ^'   tended  to   cut   off.     The   foldiers    celebrated,    witfi-'l 
fhoutsof  joy,  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  Generals,  . 
and  thofe  of  the  different  armies  faluted  each  other  as 
friends.     And,  further  to  confirm  by  a  domeftick  al- 
liance, the  peace  which  yielded  them  fo  much  plea- 
fure,  they  propofed  a  marriage  between  Odavius  and 
Clodia,    Anthony's  daughter-in-law,  that  is   to  fay, 
the  daughter  of  Fulvia  his  wife  by  Clodius,  Cicero's 
enemy.     This  young  lady  was  hardly  marriageable,  ' 
and  Odavius  had  already  entered  into  engagements 
with  the  daughter  of  Servilius  Ifauricus.     He  con-:, 
fented,  however,  to  the  propolal  which  was  made  tot 
Suet  Aus  ^^'^'  trufting  to  the  events  to  releafe  him  from  that^ 
contra6t,  if  afterwards  he  Ihould  find  it  not  agreeable. : 
The  three  combined  Generals  were  fo  eager  to  flied 
blood,  that  in  order  to  commence  their  murders,  they 
only  waited  till  they  'lliould  arrive  at  Rome.     They 
fent  before  them  a  number  of  foldiers,  who  had  or-: 
ders  to  kill  twelve,  others  fay  feventeen,  of  their  prin-:: 
cipal  enemies,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Cicero.     Four 
were   furprized,    and    maffacred    immediately ;     the 
others  concealed  themfelves,  or  fled.     And  as  the  af-; 
faffins  fpread  themfelves  over  the  city  to  fearch  for 
them,    running  along   the    Itreets,    and   vifiting  the 
houfes,  the  terror  and  confternation  amongft  all  the 
iliuftrious  Citizens  were  exceeding  great.     They  nei-r 
ther  knew  the  number  nor  names  of  the  unfortunate 
vi6lims  deftined  to  the  flaughtcr.     Thus  every  one 
believed  himfelf  to  be  in  danger,  and  defpair  urged 
many  of  them  to  attempt  the  burning  of  their  own 
houfes,  to  fet  fire  to  the  public  edifices,  in  order  not 
to  die  unrevcnged.     The  Conful  Pedius,  who  had  re- 
mained in  Rome,  took  an  infinite  deal  of  pains  to  ap- 
peale  the  commotion,  calm  the  fpirits,  and  perfuade 
thofe  who  were  afraid  to  wait  till  the  next  day ;  and 
as  foon  as  day-light  appeared,  he  caufed  to  be  fixed 
up  the  names  of  thofe  who  were  condemned  to  fuffer. 
He  alTured  them  by  the  publick  faith  that  there  was 
not  another  perfon  who  had  any  thing  to  fear.     And 

he 
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he  a6bed  fincerely  •,  for  he  was  not  let  into  the  fecret  of  A.  R.709.  /: 
his  mafters.     The  fatigue  which  he  underwent  this      "^^j^  *  '-" 
night  of  terror  and  difmay  was  fo  great,  that  he  funk 
under  it,  and  died  the  day  following. 

Thefe  v/ere  only  preludes  to  the  calamities  which 
threatened  Rome.  Prefently  the  authors  of  the  pub- 
lick  miferies  arrived,  and  made  their  entries  on  three 
different  days.  Ocftavius  the  iiril,  then  Lepidus, 
and  lall  of  all  Anthony  j  each  being  attended  with  a 
Praetorian  Cohort  or  Guard,  and  one  Legion.  Thus  ^ 
the  City  was  entirely  filled  with  foldiers,  which  they 
took  care  to  diftribute  in  the  moft  important  polls. 
Then  P.  Titius,  Tribune  of  the  people,  propofed 
the  fatal  law  which  eitablifhed  three  fovereign  magif- 
trates,  reformers  of  the  Republick,  with  the  confular 
dignity,  for  five  years,  viz.  M.  Antonius,  Lepidus, 
and  Oftavius,  who  took  poffefiion  of  this  office  the 
twenty-feventh  of  November  following,  and  held  it  to 
the  laft  of  December  of  the  fixth  year,  reckoning  from  tus,  apud 
their  commencement.  J'igfa. 

One  may  very  well  imagine  that  the  votes  of  the 
people  were  favourable  to  this  law  which  was  pro- 
pofed. They  even  made  publick  rejoicings  for  it, 
as  for  a  happy  event ;  and  the  Citizens  again  put  on 
the  robe  of  peace,  at  the  approaches  of  a  profcription 
more  cruel  than  a  war.  The  Triumviri  loft  no  time 
in  publiihing  the  edid  which  has  been  tranfmitted  to 
us  by  Appian,  and  I  believe  the  reader  will  not  take  it 
amifs,  if  I  tranfcribe  here  an  act  very  fingular  in  its 
kind,  and  drawn  up  by  an  able  hand,  who  was  at  a 
great  deal  of  pains,  though  without  fucccfs,  to  dif- 
guiie  the  blacknefs  of  the  thing,  by  the  moft  fpecious 
colours  poffible  to  make  ufe  of. 

After  the  names  and  qualities  of  the  Triumviri, 
followed  the  tenor  of  the  decree,  in  thefe  terms.  "  If 
wicked  men,  by  the  moft  perfidious  condu(51:,  were 
not  humble  and  fuppliant,  when  they  ftand  in  need 
of  clemency,  and,  after  they  have  obtained  it,  ene- 
mies to  their  benefaftors,  and  capable  of  attempting 
their  lives  j  we  ftiould  not  have  feen  thofe  perfons  be- 
come 
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A.R.  709-  come  the  murderers  of  Csfar,  whom  he  had   faved 
by  his  mercy,  after  having  vanquilhed  them,  v/hom 
he  had  aifo  admitted  among  the  number  of  his  friends, 
and  had  loaded  with  all  forts  of  favours,  offices,  and 
honours  ;  and  we  ourfelves   Hiould   not  be  under  the 
necefilty  of  adting  a  fevere  part  againfl  thofe  who 
have  ottended   us,    and  declared   us  enemies  to  the 
publick.     But  having  learned   both  by  our  ov/n  ex- 
perience, and  the  treatment  which  Csefar  has  received, 
that  there  is  a  degree  of  wickednefs  which  no  cle- 
mency can  overcome,  we  rather  chufe  to  prevent  our 
exjemies,  than  to  wait  thofe  evils  which  they  have 
prepared  for  us.     Our  revenge  therefore  will  neither 
appear  unjuil,  cruel,  nor  excefllve  to  any  one  who 
confiders  what  we  have  fuffered,  and  efpecially  what 
Caefar  fuffered.     He  was  Di6tator  and  great  Pontiff"; 
he  fubje6i:ed  the  moft  formidable  nations  to  this  Em- 
pire •,  and  he  firft  of  all  endeavoured  to  crofs  the 
mighty  ocean,  and  difcover  to  the  Romans  lands  be- 
fore to  them  unknown.     And  yet  this  great  man  has 
been  murdered  in  full  Senate,  in  a  facred  place,  and 
in  the  view  of  the  Gods  themfelves.     Nay,  they  even 
carried  their  wanton  barbarity  fo  far  as  to  flab  him 
three  and  thirty  times  with  their  poignards.     And 
thofe  who  committed  this  crime  were   men  whom  he 
had  vanquiflied,  who  owed  him.  their  lives,  and  eyen 
fome  of  them  mentioned  in  his  will  amongd  the  num- 
ber of  his  heirs.    ..The  reff,  inllead  of  punilliing  fo 
horrible  a  crime,  have  inveiled  the  affafrins  with  com- 
mands and  governments  of  provinces,  of  which  they 
have  known  fo  well  to  take  the  advantage,  that  they 
have  raifed  the  publick   money,  and  with  it  have  le- 
vied troops  againft  us  -,  nay,  even  demanded  it  of  na- 
tions at  all  times  enemies  to  this  Empire.     They  have 
burnt   or  deftroyed  to  the  very  foundations,    thofe 
towns  allied   to  the  Romans  which   they  could  not 
bring  over  to  their   party  ;    they   have  intimidated 
others,    and  are  preparing  to  employ    thofe  forces 
againft  us  and  their  country. 
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«€  Y/e  have  already  punillied  fome  of  thefe  crimi- '^•^•7?9' 
nals,  and  you  fhall  very  Ihortly  fee  feveral  others  of  ^^^^^  * 
them  fuffer  the  juft  puniOiment  they  deferve.  All 
the  VV^eft  has  fubmitted  to  us,  Gaul,  Spain  and  Italy. 
One  thing  only  remains  for  us  to  do,  and  that  is  at- 
tended with  difficulty ;  which  is  to  pafs  the  fea,  and 
compleat  our  revenge  on  fuch  of  the  muiderers  as 
have  invaded  tht  Eaftern  provinces. 

"  As  we  are  jull  upon  the  point  of  making  a  war 
for  you,  which  obliges  us  to  leave  Rome,  it  would 
not  be  agreeable  neither  to  our  interefis  nor  yours,  to 
leave  behind  us  the  enemies  which  we  have  here  in  a 
condition  to  take  advantage  of  our  abfence,  by  ob- 
ferving  the  uncertain  events  of  war.  It  v/ould  be 
likewife  dangerous  for  us  in  fuch  premng  circum- 
ftances  to  lofe  time  by  delay.  Wherefore  we  have 
refolved  to  rid  ourfelves  of  them  all  at  once,  and  to 
"render  to  them  immediately  that  mifchief  which  they 
intended  us,  in  declaring  us  and  our  armies  enemies 
to  our  country.  Thus  thefe  unjufl  and  violent  men 
condemned  an  infinite  number  of  Citizens  to  perifla 
with  us.  But  we  fliall  be  more  moderate.  No  order, 
no  company,  no  fociety  of  people  fhall  be  the  objedt 
of  our  revenge.  The  choice  we  (liail  make  fhall  not 
even  comprehend  all  thofe  who  have  been  at  variance 
with  us,  or  who  have  endeavoured  to  hurt  us.  Riches, 
fplendor,  and  honours  fhall  be  reckoned  no  crimes 
by  us  -,  and  though  it  is  natural  that  three  fhould  have 
a  greater  number  of  enemies  than  one,  yet  the  pu- 
nifhments  which  we  fhall  inflict,  fliall  not  affcft  fo 
many  perfons  as  v/ere  profcribed  before  us  by  a  fingle 
General,  who,  like  us,  in  a  civil  difTcnfion  had  un- 
dertaken to  reform  the  Republick,  and  whom  you 
have  firnamed  Happy  on  account  of  his  fuccefs.  Vv'e 
fhall  only  punifh  the  moft  wicked  and  the  moft  cul- 
pable J  in  all  which  we  have  your  intereft  in  viev/,  as 
much  as  our  own.  For  while  the  Chiefs  of  the  ftate 
are  divided  and  form  different  parties,  you  who  are 
placed  in  a  middle  ilation,  mull  of  confequenc&  be 
great  fufferers.     Thefe  are  our  motives  j  and  further 

Vol.  IX,  K  k  •  we 
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A.R.709.  v;e  are  obliged  to  procure  fome  fatisfadion  to  our  fol- 
^^'  ^'  diers,  who  have  been  ill  ufed,  and  declared  enemies 
to  their  country,  by  thofe  who  had  formed  a  projeft 
for  deitroying  us  all  together.  We  might  as  foon  as 
we  arrived,  have  executed  thofe  whom  we  had  con- 
demned. But  out  of  regard  to  you  we  ftrove  rather 
to  profcribe  them,  than  to  furprize  them  at  a  time 
when  they  did  not  exped,  in  order  that  it  might  not 
be  left  in  the  power  of  the  foldiers  to  extend  the  effe6t 
of  their  revenge  in  their  pafllon  to  thofe  who  ought 
to  be  exempted  from  it  •,  but  that  having  a  lift  quite 
plain,  both  by  the  number  and  names  of  thofe  whom 
they  have  orders  to  punifh,  they  may  abflain  from 
doing  violence  to  any  befides. 

*'  Upon  thefe  accounts,  and  for  the  good  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  publick,  we  forbid  all  and  every  one 
of  you  to  receive  any  of  thofe  whofe  names  are  men- 
tioned in  the  lift  fubjoincd  to  this  order,  to  prote6t 
them,  or  be  afiifting  to  them  in  their  flight.  Who- 
ever fhall  give  them  any  aid  or  alTiftance,  or  fhall 
hold  any  kind  of  correfpondence  with  them,  fhall  be 
immediately  added  to  the  number  of  the  profcribed, 
without  being  allowed  any  manner  of  excufe,  or  means 
of  defence.  Whoever  fhall  kill  any  of  the  profcribed, 
upon  bringing  their  heads,  Hiall  receive  as  their  fee 
a  hundred  thoufand  feflerces,  and  if  a  flave,  forty 
thouland,  together  with  his  liberty,  and  the  rank  of 
a  Citizen  tlie  fame  as  his  mafter.  The  fame  re- 
wards are  promifed  to  thofe  who  fhall  difcover  any 
of  the  profcribed,  and  the  names  of  thofe  who  fhall 
receive  th'jfe  rewards  fliall  not  be  regiftered,  fo  that 
he  need  never  be  afraid  of  being  known  afterwards.'* 

I  fhall  not  flop  to  make  a  great  many  reflexions  on 
this  bloody  ad,  the  horrid  cruelty  of  which  appears 
at  tirll  fight,  and  is  extremely  fhocking,  in  fpite  of 
the  frivolous  pretexts  with  which  they  endeavoured  to 
palliate  it. 

I  fliall  only  remark  firft,  that,  according  to  Dio, 
what  the  Triumviri  boaft  of  confining  themfelves  to  a 
lefs  number  of  profcribed  than  Sylla,-  is  falfe.     That 

hiflo- 
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hiflorian  affures  us  pofitively  to  the  contrary ;  and 
the  thing  itfelf  is  very  probable,  becaule  any  of  the 
three  was  full  as  bad  as  the  author  of  the  hrft  pro- 
fcription.  This  difference  produced  another  effeft 
very  fingular  and  melancholy.  When  Sylla  fhewed 
this  barbarous  example,  his  friends,  at  leaft,  had  no- 
thing to  fear.  But  it  was  not  the  fame  in  the  prefent 
cafe.  As  Anthony  and  0(5tavius  had  had  great  quar- 
rels with  each  other,  and  were  even  at  war  againil 
one  another,  the  friends  of  the  one  were  the  enemies 
of  the  other  ;  fo  that  to  have  been  attached  to  either, 
was  a  fufficient  reafon  for  being  profcribed.  They 
were  weak  friends,  and  dangerous  enemies,  facrific- 
ing  thofe  who  had  done  them  fervice  the  more  eafily, 
becaufe  both  of  them  intended,  whenever  it  fliould 
be  in  their  power,  to  attack  and  dcfcroy  each  other, 
whence  each  of  them  endeavoured  to  remove  fi'om 
his  collegue,  whom   he  looked   upon  as  a  rival,  the  " 

greateft  numbers  pofiible  of  his  creatures  and  affif- 
tants ;  and  they  were  not  afraid  of  being  deprived 
themfelves  of  any  of  their  fupports,  provided  they 
weakened  their  antagonift.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
Lepidus,  who  was  neither  lefs  ambitious,  nor  more 
fcrupulous  than  the  two  others,  but  only  had  lefs 
parts.  We  fee  by  this,  that  the  number  of  thofe 
profcribed  by  the  Triumviri  muft  have  been  carried 
very  high,  though  we  cannot  exaftly  determine  it. 
Sylla  had  affeded  no  kind  of  myllery  in  his  affair ;  he 
even  gloried  in  expofmg  to  the  eyes  of  the  v/orld  four 
thoufand  feven  hundred  Citizens,  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions,  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  put  to  death. 
But  Oftavius,  when  he  became  mafter  of  the  Empire 
under  the  name  of  Auguftus,  vv'as  afhamed  of  his  pail 
cruelties.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  endeavoured 
to  deftroy  the  monuments  of  them  ;  and  the  writers 
have  not  dared  to  difcover  what  the  prince  endea- 
voured to  conceal.  We  find  the  number  of  Senators  piut. 
reckoned  at  one  hundred  and  thirty,  according  to  Anto>i  & 
fome,  and  three  hundred,  according  to  others.  Ap-  Li\|,'^'[!:"ift 
pian  reckons  two  thoufand  knights.     As  to  the  num-  cxx. 
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A.  R.  709  ber  of  Citizens  of  the  lower  order,  we  are  quite  in  the 

My  fecond  remark  regards  the  exprefs  declaration 
which  the  Triumviri  made  in  their  edid,  to  profcribe 
no  body  on  account  of  their  riches.  There  could  be 
nothing  more  oppofite  to  their  real  intentions.  They 
greatly  wanted  money,  without  which  they  could 
not  make  head  againft  Brutus  and  Cafiius,  who  had 
acquired  great  treafures,  efpecially  the  laft,  in  the 
rich  countries  of  Afia  and  Syria.  Thus  it  is  ftill 
more  true  with  refped  to  the  profeription  of  the  Tri- 
timvirate  than  that  of  Sylla,  that  the  greateft  of  all 
crimes  was  to  be  rich,  and  by  this  means  afford  to 
thefe  avaritious  tyrants  the  hopes  of  an  ample  fpoil. 

The  names  which  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  ca^ 
talogue  of  profeription,  declared  at  once  the  whole 
fury  of  the  Triumviri,  and  were  fignals  of  terror  to 
demonftrate,  that  no  body  ought  to  expe<5l  that  any 
confideration  could  be  capable  of  moving  them.  The 
firft  who  were  profcribed  were  Paulus  a  brother  of 
Lepidus,  and  L.  Cgefar  the  uncle  of  Anthony.  Next 
followed  Plotius  the  brother  of  Plancus,  and  L.  Qiiin- 
tius,  father-in-law  to  FoUio.  Though  in  the  mean 
.jime,  in  another  lift,  at  the  fide  of  the  former,  Plan- 
cus and  Pollio  w^ere  defigned  Confuls,  the  one  for  the 
year  follov/ing,  the  other  for  the  fourth  year  after  the 
Triumviri  were  efiabliihed.  And  as  if  061avius  had 
been  apprehenfive  of  degenerating  from  thefe  examples 
of  inhumanity,  befides  Cicero,  whom  he  was  fo  much 
oblio-ed  to,  he  profcribed  C.  Toranius,  a  friend  of  his 
SnetAug.  father,  who  had  been  his  own  tutor  when  he  was  a 
child. 

It  is  then  to  little  purpofe  that  fome  writers  have 
attempted  to  take  part  of  the  blame  from  Odavius, 
and  to  make  a  diftindiion  between  him  and  his  Col- 
legues.  Suetonius  informs  us,  that  at  firft  he  aftually 
oppofed  the  proje6l  of  the  profeription  •,  but  when 
orice  it  was  refolved  upon,  he  pulhed  it  with  more 
vigour  than  the  other  two  •,  and  whereas  Anthony  and 
Lepidus  allowed  thernfelves  to  relent  on  feveral  occa- 

fions. 
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fions,  that  he  was  almoft  always  inexorable.  After  A.  R.  70J. 
the  profcription  was  executed,  Lepidus  thought  they  ^irt.  c. 
ought  to  make  a  kind  of  excufe  to  the  Senate  for  the 
paft,  and  give  them  room  to  expeft  for  the  future  a 
condud  full  of  gentlenefs  and  clemency,  becaufe  he 
looked  upon  his  revenge  as  fatisned ;  but  0<flavius, 
on  the  contrary,  declared,  that  if  he  had  put  an  end 
to  the  profcription,  it  was  ftill  without  tying  up  his 
hands,  or  prefcribing  a  law  to  him  which  might  con- 
fine his  liberty. 

Dio,  and  efpecially  Appian,  has  left  us  a  great 
many  obfervations  upon  the  events  of  this  profcription, 
and  the  adventures  of  the  profcribed,  who  did  not  all 
perifh.  A  great  many  faved  thetjifclves  by  different 
ways,  which  neceifity,  very  juftly  called  the  mother 
of  invention,  pointed  out  to  them,  or  their  friends, 
their  neighbours  and  domefticks.  And  v/itii  regard 
to  thofe  v/ho  could  not  efcape  the  cruelty  of  rheir  af- 
fallins,  fpread  all  over  Rome,  and  in  the  other  tov.-ns 
and  country  of  Itajy,  their  melancholy  fortune  was  at- 
tended with  circumllances  extrem^ely  interelling.  in 
order  to  ihun  prolixity,  1  f'lall  not  here  tranfcribe  ail 
the  particular  fa6ls  which  are  m.entioned  in  authors, 
but  only  fuch  as  regard  the  moll  illuftrious  perfons, 
and  thofe  whole  names  are  the  moil  celebrated  in 
hillory.  I  Ihail  content  myfelf  with  a  general  obfer- 
vation  from  Velleius,  v/hich  does  but  little  honour  to 
human  nature,  which  *  is,  that  commonly  fpeaking, 
the  profcribed  found  in  their  wives,  in  thofe  cruel 
circumllances,  a  perfe6l  fidelity,  in  their  freedmen 
and  flaves,  a  tolerable  one,  but  none  at  all  in  their 
fons ;  fo  dangerous  a  thing  is  hope  for  feducinc^  the 
human  mind,  and  capable  of  violating  the  mollfacred 
rights,  whenever  they  become  hinderances  to  cur 
ambition. 

Amongil  the  victims  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Trium- i-iv.ap. 
viri,  Cicero,  on  a  great  many  accounts,  was  the  nrfr.      * 

*  Id  notandum  eft,  fuifie  in  profcriptos  uxoreni  fidem  futnmam,  li- 
bertorum  mediam,  iervorum  aliquara,  liliorum  nullain.  Aueo  diiH- 
cilis  eil  hominibus  utcurnque  couceptaj  fpei  moi'a.     VtLL.  II.  67. 
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A.  R.  705*  He  had  been  profcribed  together  with  his  fon,  hi^ 
'^3.  '  brother,  his  nephew,  all  thoie  who  belonged  to  him, 
Suaior.vi.  and  who  had  any  connexion  with  him  either  by  friend- 
"Veii.  II.  ^\p  Qj.  parentage.  He  could  not  promife  himfelf  a 
better  fate,  and  he  *  knew  very  well,  that  he  could 
no  more  hope  for  favour  from  Anthony,  than  Brutus 
and  Caffius  could  expeft  it  from  young  Casfar.  For 
this  reafon  he  left  Rome  at  the  approach  of  the  Tri- 
umviri, and  his  iiril  defign  was  to  crofs  the  lea  with 
his  brother,  to  go  to  Macedonia,  to  Brutus's  camp. 
They  travelled  together  fome  time,  mutually  con- 
doling their  bad  fortune.  But  as  their  departure  had 
been  very  precipitate,  and  they  wanted  a  great  many 
things,  Quintus  turned  back  to  make  more  ample 
provifion,  and  Cicero  continued  his  route  towards 
Gaeta,  where  having  heard  no  news  of  his  brother  he 
embarked.  Sometimes  -f  the  contrary  winds,  and 
fometimes  the  fatigues  of  the  fea,  which  his  body, 
quite  fpent  with  anxiety,  could  not  fupport,  obliged 
him  to  difembark.  At  laft  he  found  himfelf  quite 
tired  of  flying  and  of  life  itfelf,  and  refolved  to  go  to 
a  country-houfe  which  he  had  about  a  mile  from  the 
fea.  "  I  muft,  fays  he,  die  in  my  country,  which  I 
have  faved  more  than  once." 

Superftition,  according  to  Plutarch,  had  a  hand 
in  this  refolution  of  Cicero's ;  for  a  flock  of  crows 
alighted  upon  the  yard  of  the  vefiel  in  which  Cicero 
was,  and  began  to  peck  at  the  ends  of  the  ropes, 
■which  Cicero  taking  for  a  bad  omen,  defired  them  to 
put  him  on  fhore.  The  crows  ftill  followed  him, 
and  while  he  was  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  his  coun- 
try-houfe lying  on  a  couch,  they  flocked  anew  about 
the  window,  and   one  of  them   even  went  up  to  his 

•  M.  Cicero  fub  adveritiim  Trhimvirorum  cefTerat  urbe,  pro  certo 
habens,  id  quod  erat,  non  jnagis  Antonio  eripi  fe,  quam  Ca:fari  Bru- 
tum  &  Caflium  pofie.     Liv 

f  Aliquoties  in  altnni  proveftum  quum  modo  venti  advcrfi  retulif- 
fent,  modo  ipfe  jaftationem  navis  cxco  volvente  fiu6lu  pati  non  pof- 
itt,  ta:tlinn\-tandem  cum  oc  f'uga?  &  vita;  caepit  :  regrefTufque  ad  fupe- 
riorcni  vilhim,  quse  panic  plus  mille  pafTibus  a  maii  abell,  "  Moriar," 
inqult,  "  ill  patria  fcpe  fervata." 

couch, 
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couch,  and  with  his  beak  pulled  the  cap  from  Cicero's  ^'^'  log- 
head. The  generality  of  mankind  are  greatly  ad-  ^j, 
didled  to  the  marvellous,  and  efpecially  with  relation 
to  the  tragical  deaths  of  great  men.  Thefe  trifling 
circumftances,  which  doubtlefs  have  a  great  mixture 
of  the  faoulous,  very  little  deferve  to  be  related  by  fo 
judicious  a  writer  as  Plutarch.  1  am  forry  too  that  he 
Ihould  have  attributed  that  foolilh  thought  to  Cicero 
of  going  to  Rome,  dealing  privately  into  the  houfe 
of  Odavius,  and  killing  himlelf  before  the  houfehold 
Gods  of  that  ungrateful  man,  in  order  to  bring  down 
upon  him  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  heaven.  But 
the  fear  of  the  torment,  fay  they,  to  which  he  thereby 
muft  expofe  himfelf,  hindered  him  from  doing  it.  As 
for  my  part,  all  this  feems  to  me  to  be  adjufted  to  the 
Theatre,  and  I  confine  myfelf  to  the  more  fimple  ac- 
count of  Titus  Livius. 

It  appears,  that  Cicero's  fervants  pulled  him  out  in 
a  manner  by  force  from  his  houfe,  to  endeavour  to 
conceal  him.  But  they  had  not  time  •,  for  when  they 
were  upon  the  road,  thofe  who  fearched  for  him  to 
kill  him  overtook  them.  Some  report  that  they  were 
direded  by  a  freedman  of  Q^  Cicero,  named  Philolo- 
gus,  who  had  been  inftru6led  by  the  very  perfon 
whom  he  betrayed.  But  the  faft  is  not  at  all  certain. 
The  murderers  had  at  their  head  a  military  tribune 
named  Popilius,  who  had  formerly  been  defended 
by  Cicero  in  a  doubtful  caufe ;  and  in  recomipence 
of  this  fcrvice,  earneftly  demanded  a  commifTion  to 
kill  his  benefador.  Cicero's  flaves  *  were  willing  to 
defend  their  mafter,  but  he  ordered  them  to  ftop  the 
litter,  and  to  let  him  fulfer  quietly  what  his  cruel  fate 

♦  Satis  conftat  fervos  fortiter  fidellterque  paratos  fniiTe  ad  dimi^ 
candum  :  ipfum  deponi  lefticam,  &  quietos  pari  quod  lors  iniqiia  co- 
geret,  juffilte.  Prcninier.ti  ex  ieftica,  prabeatique  immotim  cervi- 
cem,  caput  praecifum  eft.  Nee  fatis  ftolids  crudelitati  miiitum  fuit. 
Manus  quoque,  fcripfifie  aliquid  in  Antonium  exprobrantes,  prasci- 
derunt.  Ita  relatum  caput  ad  Antonium,  julTuque  ejus  inter  duas 
inanus  in  Roftris  pofitum.  ubi  ille  Conful,  \\b\  fepe  Confuiaris,  xibi  eo 
ipfo  anno  adversus  Antonium,  quanta  nulla  unquam  humana  vox  cum 
admiratione  eloquentije,  auditus  fuerat.  Vix  attoiientes  pras  lacrymis 
i^culos  homiaes  iatueri  trucidata  membra  ejus  poter&ut. 
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A*R.  709- rendered  inevitable.  In  the  mean  time,  fixing  his 
^^^'^'  eyes  upon  the  afTaffins,  he  thruft  his  head  out  at  the 
door  of  the  litter,  and  the  Centurion  Herennins  im- 
riiediately  wounded  him,  while  the  foldiers  them- 
feives,  touched  at  the  misfortunes  and  firmnefs  of  a 
man  fo  worthy  of  refpe»5t,  turned  down  their  eyes 
and  covered  their  faces.  This  was  not  enough  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  brutal  barbarity  of  the  Centurion,  for  he  cut 
his  hands  again,  even  reproaching  him  before  his 
death  of  having  wrote  againii  Anthony.  Plutarch  af- 
fures  us,  that  in  this  he  executed  the  orders  of  that 
cruel  Triumvir. 

Popilius  carried  the  head  and  hands  of  Cicero  to 
Anthony,  v/ho  v/as  not  at  all  afraid  to  feaft  his  eyes 
upon  fo  horrid  a  fpeftacle  ;  and  after  having  examined 
attentively,  and  even  v/ith  great  burfts  of  laughter, 
the  frightful  and  lamentable  remains,  ordered  them 
to  be  placed  on  the  Orator's  tribunal,  faying,  that, 
as  to  him,  the  profcription  was  now  nniihed.  The 
head  of  Cicero  was  then  expofed  between  his  two 
hands  on  the  fame  place,  where  fo  many  times,  both 
during  his  Confulfhip  and  afterwards^  and  in  fine, 
the  laft  year  of  his  life,  i.:  his  fpeech  againfl  Anthony, 
he  had  difplayed  an  eloquence,  which  no  man  ever 
equalled,  or,  at  leaft,  furpafTed.  All  the  fpeftators 
were  afFeded,  and  durfl  not  raife  their  eyes  bathed  in 
tears  to  thofe  cbjeds,  the  fight  of  which  pierced  them 
excelTively  with  grief.  Anthony  *  by  this  intended  to 
infult  the  memory  of  him  whom  he  hated^  and  he 
did  not  fee  that  he  dilhonoured  himfelf  by  this  fiiame- 
ful  revenge,  which  proved  his  infolence  in  profperity, 
and  the  unworthy  abufe  which  he  made  of  his  power. 
They  aflure  us  that  he  had  the  bafenefs  to  crown  with 
his  own  hand  Popilius  the  chief  of  the  murderers,  and 
that  he  fufFered  that  wretch  to  place  upon  the  Ora- 
tor's tribunal  his  own  pi6lurc  adorned  v/ith  a  crown, 
at  the  fide  of  the  deplorable  remains  of  him  v/hom  he 
had  killed. 

h'^w'tKi  IniJ'imw'/^sv'JC'    Plvt.  Anion, 
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Fulvia,  formerly  married  to  Clodius,  but  now  the^'-^'^®^. 

^  at.  r* 

43- 


\vife  of  Anthony,  and   befides  perfonally  offended  at      "*'    * 


Cicero,  who  had  more  than  once  exprefled  herfeif 
fatyrically  againll  hini,  vented  againft  his  head  that 
pafTion  and  rage  with  which  (lie  would  have  tormented 
him  while  alive,  if  fhe  had  had  it  in  her  power. 
Before  it  was  fixt  upon  the  tribunal,  fhe  placed  it  be- 
fore her,  loaded  it  with  reproaches,  fpit  upon  it,  and 
having  put  it  on  her  knee,  flie  opened  the  mouth,  and 
pulled  out  the  tongue,  which  fhe  pierced  with  her 
bodkin  •,  an  action  worthy  fuch  a  fury  as  this  woman 
had  always  been,  and  continued  to  be  to  the  end  of 
her  life. 

Poilerity  has  very  well  revenged  Cicero  upon  An- 
thony's outrages.  No  death  could  ever  be  more  bit- 
terly deplored,  than  that  of  him  who  had  done  fo 
much  honour  to  letters.  Poets,  orators,  and  hillo- 
rians  have  all  fignalized  their  grief  for  the  m.clancholy 
end  of  Cicero  i  and  by  a  very  natural  confequence 
have  exprelTed  an  extreme  indig::ation  againft  his 
murderer.  We  find  in  a  coileftion  of  Seneca  the  Sen.  • 
father,  a  great  many  fragments  of  orators  and  antient^'^^^'^*"'^^' 
hiftorians  v/ho  have  exercifsti  their  talents  upon  this 
fubje6l.  Velleius,  as  great  a  flatterer  as  he  was,  al- 
lows himfelf  here  to  be  tranfported  with  zeal  fo  far 
as  to  interrupt  the  thread  of  his  narration,  and  leave 
the  fcile  of  an'hiftorian  to  inveigh  againft  Anthony's 
cruelty.  Pliny  the  elder  expreifes  himfelf  very  pjin.  vil. 
ftrongly  upon  it  in  a  few  words,  affirming  that  Cicero  30- 
was  not  profcribed  by  Anthony,  but  on  the  contrary, 
that  Anthony  profcribed  himfelf,  by  covering  himfelf 
with  infamy  in  the  eyes  of  all  pofterity.  Martial  *  de- 
clares that  Anthony  appeared  to  him  more  criminal  by 
the  death  of  Cicero  alone,  than  by  all  the  carnage  of 
the  reft  who  were  profcribed  ;  and  that  there  was  no 
more  room  to  reproach  the  wretched  Pothinus,  mur- 
derer of  the  great  Pompey. 

*  Antoni,  Phurio  nihil  objeflure  Pothino, 

Et  ievius  tabula,  quim  Cicerone,  nocens. 

Martial,  V.  69. 
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A.R.709'  Oclavius  is  fpared  in  all  thefe  reproaches ;  not  be- 
'^"^*  ^"  caufe  he  did  not  deferve  a  Ihare  of  them  ;  but  becaufe 
of  his  becoming  emperor,  and  their  being  afraid,  even 
under  his  luccelibrs,  to  fhew  any  want  of  refpedt  to 
his  memory.  And  befides  that  he  had  never  aded 
diredly  againfl  Cicero,  and  had  himfelf  oppofed, 
though  weakly,  the  defign  of  the  profcription,  he 
rendered  him  juftice  afterwards  to  a  certain  degree-, 
Plut.cic.  and  Plutarch  has  preferved  to  us  a  memorable  palTage 
on  this  fubjedl.  He  tells  us  that  feveral  years  after- 
wards, when  06lavius  governed  the  empire  under  the 
title  of  Auguftus,  he  entered  haftily  the  chamber  of 
one  of  his  grandfons,  who  happened  to  have  a  book 
of  Cicero  in  his  hand.  The  young  prince  alarmed, 
concealed  the  book  under  his  robe.  Auguftus  took 
it  from  him,  and  read  a  good  deal  of  it.  After  which 
he  returned  it  faying,  "  he  was  a  man  of  genius,  my 
fon,  and  a  lover  of  his  country." 
Attct.  de  Cicero  was  murthered  the  feventh  of  December,  in 
Cauf.  the  laft  month  of  the  fixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
^1.^17.  °^  -^^  ^^^^  according  to  f  Titus  Livius,  whofe  pencil  I 
fliall  here  borrow  to  trace  in  miniature  the  portrait  of 
fo  famous  a  man,  his  death  could  not  have  appeared 
altogether  premature,  provided  it  had  been  natural. 
His  fublime  talent  has  difplayed  itlelf  in  immortal 
performances,  and  been  recompenfed  with  the  greateft 
honours.  Fortune  was  for  a  long  time  favourable  to 
him  J  but  during  a  courfe  of  profperity,  having  fuf- 
fered  feveral  cruel  difgraces,  banifhment,  the  fall  of 
the  party  to  which  he  was  attached,  the  lofs  of  his 
daughter,  and  at  laft  a  tragical  and  cruel  end,  of  all 
his  adverfities  he  fupported  none  with  that  firmnefs 

•f-  Vixit   tres  &  fexaginta  annos,  ut,  fi  vis  abfiiiffet,  ne  immatura 

Juidem  mors  videri  pofiit.  Ingenium  &  operibus  ;  &praemiis  operuni, 
elix.  Ipfe  toi  tuna:  diu  profperse  :  &  in  longo  tenore  felicitatis,  mag- 
nis  interim  i(5tus  vulneribus,  cxfilio,  ruina  partium  pro  quibus  Itete- 
rat,  filife  moi  te,  exitu  tam  trifti  atque  acerbo,  omnium  adverforum 
nihil  ut  viro  dignum  erat  tulit,  prxter  mortem  :  qu.-c  vere  eftimanti 
minus  indigna  videri  potuit,  quod  a  vidloie  inimico  nil  crudelius  paf- 
fus  erat,  quam  quod  ejufdem  fortunse  compos  ipfe  feciflet.  Si  quis 
tamcn  virtutibus  vitia  penfarit,  vir  magnus,  acer,  memorabilis  fuit, 
^  in  cujus  luudes  Cicerone  laudatore  opus  fuerit. 

which 
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•which  becomes  a  man  of  couraoe,  excepting:  only  his  A.R.  709, 


43- 


death.  And  even  his  death,  to  judge  equitably  of  it, 
may  appear  lefs  undeferved,  and  atrocious,  becaufe 
he  only  fuffered  from  his  enemy  what  he  would  have 
made  him  fuffer,  had  he  had  the  opportunity  and 
power  in  his  hands.  After  all,  let  us  compenfate  his 
faults  with  his  virtues,  and  we  fnall  find  that  he  was 
a  great  man,  full  of  fire  and  elevation  of -fpirit,  for 
ever  to  be  remembered,  and  not  to  be  fufficiently 
praifed  unlefs  by  another  Cicero. 

Thus  Titus  Livius  exprefl^^s  himfelf,  who,  like  a 
great  *  man,  praifes  without  referve  the  merit  and  ta- 
lents of  others.  Pollio,  though  partial  enough  elfe- 
where  to  Cicero,  makes  ufe  of  almoft  the  fame  lan- 
guage. Only  j-  to  that  weaknefs  of  mind  in  difaRers 
with  which  that  great  genius  has  been  reproached  bv 
all  thofe  who  have  mentioned  him,  he  adds  a  want  of 
moderation  in  profperity.  Cicero,  in  whatever  fitua- 
tion  he  was,  whether  happy  or  miferable,  never  thouo-ht 
that  it  could  change  ;  very  different  from  that  well 
prepared  heart  mentioned  by  Horace  J  which  hopes 
in  adverfity,  and  in  profperity  fears  the  return  of  bad 
fortune. 

Brutus,  who  was  always  a  little  rigid  in  his  fenti-  Plut.Bmt. 
ments,  judged  very  fevercly  of  the  death  of  Cicero. 
He  faid  he  was  more  afnamicd  of  the  caufe  of  it,  than 
afflifled  at  the  lofs.  This  exprefllon  has  no  need  of 
a  commentary,  after  thofe  fragments  of  his  letters 
which  I  have  quoted,  in  which  he  cenfures  Cicero's 
complaifance  to  Oftavius  vv^ith  fo  much  eagernefs. 
Neverthelefs  he  revenged  his  death,  and  to  appeafe 
the  manes  of  Cicero  and  Decimus,  who  were  both  his 
friends,  and  one  of  them  his   relation,  he  fen t  orders 

*  Candidifilmus  omnium  magnorum  ingeniorum  Kflimator  T.  Li- 
vius. Sen.  ibid. 

f  Utinam  moderatius  fecundas  res,  &  fortius  adverfas  ferre  potii- 
iffet !  Nam  utrasque  quum  venerant  ei,  mutari  eas  non  polie  rebatur. 
^siN.  Poll.  ap.  Sen.  ibid. 

J  Sperat  infeftis,  metuit  fecundis 
Alteram  fortem  bene  praparatum 
Peftus.  HoR.  Od.  II.  10. 

to 
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A.  R.  709.  to  Hortenfins  to  put  to  death  Caius  Antonius  his  pri- 
"^^43.^'  foner,  and  brother  of  the  Triumvir.  He  had  fpared 
him  till  that  time  out  of  pure  gcnerofity,  without 
hearkening  to  the  repeated  inftigations  of  Cicero,  who 
adviled  him.  not  to  truft  him  from  the  beginning. 
Caius,  during  the  time  he  was  under  the  power  of  Bru- 
tus, had  made  two  different  attempts  to  raife  a  fedi- 
tion  among  the  troops  of  his  vanquiflier.  The  cruelty 
of  his  brother  appeared  to  Brutus  a  decifive  reafon  for 
facrihcing  him,  and  I  do  not  obferve  that  he  is 
blamed  for  it  in  hiftory,  although  thofe  reprifals, 
which  certainly  put  no  ftop  to  the  unjuft  violence  oif 
the  enemy,  feem  to  me  but  very  little  conformable 
to  humanity. 

The  fon  of  Cicero,  who  had  been  profcribed  to- 
gether with  his  father,  was  now  with  Brutus,  and  not 
only  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  profcription,  but  was 
afterwards  advanced  to  the  Confullliip  by  06tavius,  as 
we  fhall  fee  in  its  proper  place. 
Appian.  Qiiintus  Cicero  and  his  Son  had  not  fo  happy  a 
^'"'  fate.  The  fon  was  taken  firft,  having  been  betrayed 
by  his  flaves.  His  behaviour  had  been  the  caule  of 
frequent  vexations  to  his  family  ^  and  Cicero's  letters 
to  Atticus  are  full  of  complaints  againft  him.  Never- 
thclefs  on  this  lall  and  melancholy  occafion,  he  gave 
proofs  of  a  filial  tendernefs  which  can  never  be  enough 
commended.  He  concealed  his  father,  and  though 
delivered  to  the  hands  of  the  executioners,  who  tor- 
mented him  in  order  tc  make  him  difcover  the  fecrer, 
he  obflinately  kept  a  generous  filence.  But  the  father 
who  v;as  not  far  off,  and  heard  all  that  paffed,  could 
not  endure  that  his  fon  Ihould  be  fo  cruelly  treated  on 
his  account,  and  therefore  he  difcovered  himfelf. 
There  was  a  ftruggle  between  them  who  Ihould  die 
firll  •,  but  the  executioner  fettled  that  point,  by  cut- 
ting both  their  throats  at  the  fame  time. 

The  uncle  of  Anthony  was  faved  by  his  filler  Julia, 
the  mother  of  the  Triumvir.     This  lady  received  her 
brother  into  her  houfe,  where  he  continued  quiet  for 
fome  time  •,  becaufe  the  Centurions  refpeded  the  mo- 
ther 
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ther  of  their  general.  There  was  one  per  Ton,  how- A. r.  709. 
ever,  audacious  enough  to  come  with  the  foldiers,  ■'^"*;  ^* 
and  attempt  to  force  an  entry  into  the  houfe.  Julia 
prefented  herfelf  at  the  gate,  and  ilretching  out  her 
arms  to  hinder  the  alTaffins  from  palTing  ;  "  You 
**•  fhall  not  kill  C^lar,  fays  Ilie  to  them,  till  you  have 
"  firft  killed  her  who  gave  life  to  your  General." 
However  well  accuftomed  the  foldiers  were  toinfolence, 
and  all  forts  of  cruelties,  they  flopped  fliort  at  her 
generous  declaration,  and  durft  go  no  further.  Then 
Julia,  to  deliver  her  brother  entirely  out  of  danger, 
went  to  the  Forum,  where  Anthony  was,  fitting  on 
his  tribunal  with  his  two  CoUcgues,  and  addrelTing 
herfelf  to  him:  "  I  come  to  accufe  myfelf,  fays  fiie, 
"  of  concealing  L.  C^far.  Order  me  to  be  killed, 
"  fince  death  is  alio  denounced  againft  thofe  who 
*'  fuccour  any  of  the  profcribed."  Anthony  anfvver- 
ed,  that  (he  was  a  better  filter  than  fhe  had  fhewn 
herfelf  a  mother,  fince,  though  fhe  did  not  hinder  —/ 
L.  Cfefar  from  declaring  her  fon  an  enemy  to  tlie 
publick,  fhe  nevertheleis  wanted  to  refcue  him  from 
a  juft  vengeance.  He  could  not,  however,  refufe  his 
mother,  and  L.  Cssfar,  by  her  means,  enjoyed  a  per- 
fe6l  fafety. 

Paulus  had  not  fuch  great  difficulty  in  obtainino- 
favour  from  his  brother  Lepidus  ;  for  without  any 
noife  or  builie,  a  tacit  comniifiion  of  the  Triumvir, 
and  the  refpedt  which  the  foldiers  had  for  the  brother 
of  their  General,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  goin.n- 
out  of  Italy.  He  went  to  Brutus's  camp,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Philippi  he  retired  to  Miletus,  and  thene 
pafTed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  without  deigning  to 
accept  of  that  liberty  which  was  granted  him  to  re- 
turn to  Rome. 

There  are  flill  remaining  three  of  the  number  of 
the  profcribed,  whofe  fate  I  ought  to  give  an  account 
of.  The  father-in-law  of  Pollio,  having  been  happy 
enough  to  gain  the  fea  and  to  embark,  was  overtaken 
by  a  ilorm.  He  v/as  feized  with  a  very  flrange  kind 
of  defpair,  if  we  may  believe  Appian  j  and  in  order 

that 
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A.  R- 709- that  he  might  not  perifh  by  fhipwreck,  he  threwjiinl- 
Aut.  c.  £-g|£  -j^j-Q  ^^^  £g^^     J  ^^^  jj^  ^^^  {a.i-ne  author,  amono-ft 

thofe  whole  uno-rateful  fons  demanded  and  urged  their 
death,  one   C.  Toranius,  an  antient  Prfetor,  who  ap- 
xiii.  ■?.      pears   to   be   the   tutor   of  Oclavius,    whom  1  have 
Val.  Max.  mentioned.     He   was  killed    by   the  foldiers.     The 
^^*  ^*        death   of    Plotius,     the    brother   of    Plancus,    was 
fingular    in    this    refpeft,    that  he  was    difcovered 
by  the  odour  of  the  perfumes  which  he  uled  even 
in  his  retreat.     However,  he  was  not  found  at  once  ; 
and   his    flaves,    from   a    very   commendable  fideli- 
ty,   chofe    rather  to   fuffer   the    torture  than   difco- 
ver  their  mafter.     Plotius,  however,  delivered   them 
by  difcovering  himfelf,  and  was  killed. 

Amidit  this  great  number  of  innocent  perfons  v/ho 
deferved  a  better  fate,  one  can  hardly  much  lament  a 
famous  criminal,  whofe  injuftice  and  violence  render 
him  unworthy  of  all  pity.     This  is  Verres,  who  was 
accufcd  feveral  years    before  by  Cicero,  and  reduced 
to  banifh  himfelf;  but  afterwards  returned  to  Romcj 
no  doubt  by  virtue  of  that  law  of  Caefar  which  recalled 
all  exiles.     The  fame  mad   pafTion  which  he  had  for 
thofe  curious  trifles,  which  had  made  him  commit  fo 
Piln.         many  crimes,  \vas  alfo  the  caufe  of  his  death.     He 
xxxi\.2.  j^^^  three  beautiful   vafes  of  Corinthian  brafs,  which 
Anthony  pafiionately  longed  for  ;  and  upon   Verres's 
refufmg  to  give  them  to  the  Triumvir,  he  was  pro- 
fcribed. 
Applan.        With  fuch   a  number  of  fo  many  melancholy  ob- 
jefts,  let  us   mingle  feme  which  are   more  chearful, 
and  amongft  fo  many  crimes,  give  place  to  fome  in- 
ftances  of  virtue.     There  is  none  appears  to  me  more 
worthy  of  record  than  that  of  a  fon,  who  renewed  the 
example  of  the  piety  of  ^neas  with  the  like  fuccefs. 
His  father  Appius,    aged  and  infirm,  feeing  himfelf 
profcribed,    did   not  think  that  what  remained  of  a 
languifhing  life   was  worth   the  pains  of  preferving, 
and  was  willing  to  wait  for  the  murtherers  quietly  at 
his  own  houfe.     He  could   not,  however,    refift  the 
preffing  inftances  and  zeal  of  his  fon,  who  took  him 

on 
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on  his  flioulders,  and,   loaded  with  this  precious  bur- A.  R,  709, 
then,  went  all  over  the   city,  unknown  to  fome,   and  ^"^'  ^* 
commanding  the   refped:  of  others   by  the  beauty  of 
fo  commendable  and  generous  an  a6lion.     As  foon  as 
they  got  out  of   Rome,  the  fon,  fometimes  affiftino- 
his  father  to  walk,  and  fometimes  carrying  him,  when 
the  fatigue  was  too  great,  conduded  him  to  the  fea, 
where  he  made  him  embark  for  Sicily.     This  admir- 
able inftance  of  filial  piety  fhone  forth  in  full  luftre  at 
a, time,  when,  as   I  have  faid,  according  to  Velleius, 
all  was  full  of  examples  of  unnatural  fons.     The  peo- 
ple preferved  the  remembrance  of  it,   and  fome  time 
afterwards,  whenRome  was  quieted,   they  made  young" 
Oppius  an  edile.     But  the  goods  of  his  father  havino- 
been   confifcated,  the    edile  had    not  wherev/ithal   to 
defray   the   expence  of  she  games  belonging  to  that 
office  ;  on  which   account  the  workmen  charo-ed  no- 
thing  for  their    labour,     and   the   fpeftators,  taxing 
themfelves    willingly    each  according  to   his  ability, 
threw  upon  the  *  Theatre   a  large  quantity  of  filver, 
to  make   good,  with  regard  to   Oppius,  the  injuftice 
of  fortune. 

F.  Calenus,  who  had  always  been  attached,  as  may 
eafily  be  obferved,  to  Casfar  and  Anthony,  aded  as 
a  faithful  friend  with  regard  to  the  learned  Varro. 
The  merit  of  this  extraordinary  man,  who  had  dif- 
tinguifbed  himfelf  in  arms  as  well  as  in  letters,  could 
not  fail  of  rendering  him  odious  to,  and  fufpeded  by 
the  Triumviri.  Befides,  he  had  been  a  friend  and 
partizan  of  Pompey  ;  and  in  fhort  Anthony,  during 
Csfar's  life- time,  had  taken  from  him  part  of  his 
property.  The  friends  of  Varro  difputed  the  honour 
offupporting  him  in  his  difgrace,  and  Calenus  ob- 
tained the  preference.  He  carried  him  to  a  country- 
houfe,  where  Anthony  frequently  came,  without  fuf- 
pe6ting  in  the  leaft  that  a  profcribed  perfonofthat 
importance   lodged  under    the  fame   roof  with  him. 

*  The  Orcheftjea  is  the  part  of  the  Roman  theatre  where  the  Se- 
nators and  Veltals  lat. 

Thus 
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A.n. 7o9-  Thus  Varro  paiTed  all  the  time   of  danger  in  fafetv; 
Ant.  c.   ^jPj-^j,  v;hich    he  appeared    again,  having  fiifiered  no 
A.  Gel.     other  damage  from  the  profcription,  than  the  pillaging 
iii.  10.       of  his  library.     He  lived  a  long  v/hile  after,  and  con- 
tinued *  his  learned  labours  as  long  as  he  lived,  that 
is,  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  years. 
Corn.  Ne-      Atticus,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and  Brutus, 
J^°?  J"^^^^' but  who  nevertheiefs  had  done  very  elTential  fervices 
to  the  family  of  Anthony  in  his  misfortunes,  received 
then  the  reward  of  fo  moderate  a  conduft.   He  imagin- 
ed he  was  threatened,  and   not  without  foundation, 
for  be  was  really  profcribed.     He  therefore  wifely  re- 
folved   to  conceal   himfelf,  and    his  refuge  was    the 
houfe  of  P.  Volumnius,  who  owed  him  very  great  and 
recent  obligations.     Fie  fhut  himfelf  up  there  v/ith  Q^ 
Gellius  Canus,  who    had    been   his  friend  from  his 
infancy,  and    refembled  him  perfectly  in  the  gentle- 
nefs  of  his  manners.     Volumnius  was  careffed  by  An- 
thony, and  the  companion   of  his  pleafures.     Piow- 
ever,  he  had  no   occafion   to  make  ufe  of  his  credit 
with  him  in  favour  of  Atticus.     This  Triumvir,  who 
"was  doubtlefs  very  cruel,   but  rather  through  paflion 
and  fury  than  from   his  natural  difpofition,    which 
was  capable  of  generofity,  remembered  how  much  he 
owed  to  Atticus,  and    being   informed  of  the  place 
where  he  concealed  himfelf,  he  v/rote    to  him   with 
his  own  hand,  affuring  him   that  he  had  nothing  to 
fear,    neither  for  himfelf  nor  for  Gellius  Canus,  for 
that  by  his  orders    they  were    both  rafed  out  of 'the 
lift  of  the  profcribed.     This  was  a  double  joy  to  At- 
ticus to  fave  his  companion,   whofe  friendfliip,   which 
commenced  when  they  were  at  fchooi,   conltantly  in- 
treafed  till  they  were  both  become  old. 

C.  Nepos  commends  greatly  on  this  occafion  the 
prudence  of  Atticus ;  and  though  the  life  v/hich  he 
has  compofed  of  this  illuftrious  Roman  knight,  is  not 
void  of  panegyrick,  I  own  that  I  fubfcribe  more  wil-  . 

*  In  eodem  leftulo  &  fpiritus  ejus,  Sc  egregiorura  operum  curfu9 
txftinftus  eft.     Val.  Max.  viii.  7. 

llngly 
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Ifngly  to  his  elogiums,  than  to  the  invidious  obferva-  A.R.  709. 
tions  of  the  Abbe  de  S.  Real.  Why  fhould  not  one  ^^;^  ' 
adopt,  for  example,  this  refieftion  of  C.  Nepos  ? 
*'  If,  ^  fays  he,  we  boafl  of  the  fkill  of  a  pilot  who 
is  capable  of  laving  his  veflel  in  a  ftorm,  and  from 
the  fhelves  which  lie  fcattered  under  the  waves,  why 
Ihould  not  we  commend  the  prudence  of  a  citizen 
who,  amidfl  fo  many  ftorms  in  the  Republick,  could 
fave  himfelt  from  Ihip wreck  ?"  This  prudence  is  fo 
much  the  more  commendable  in  Atticus,  as  it  was 
always  attended  with  good  nature,  generofity,  and  a 
determined  inclination  to  do  good  to  all.  Thus  hav- 
ing efcaped  himfelf  from  the  danger  of  the  profcrip- 
tion,  he  was  the  refource  of  a  great  number  of  the 
profcribed.  He  had  lands  and  ample  poireffions  in 
Epirus ;  and  whoever  among  the  profcribed  retired 
there,  found  every  thing  he  could  wifli  for  as  long  as 
he  pleafed  to  flay  there. 

I  cannot  finiih  this  account  of  the  profcribed  better 
than  with  Meffalla,  who  was  then  young,  but  pro- 
mifed  all  that  could  be  expected  from  a  generous 
mind,  and  a  fuperipr  genius.  We  have  a  large  com- 
mendation of  him  in  a  letter  from  Cicero  to  Brutus ; 
and  I  fhall  tranfcribe  it  here  fo  much  the  more  wil- 
lingly, as  I  fliall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  afterwards 
more  than  once  of  him  who  is  the  fubje6l  of  it.  He 
had  left  Cicero  to  go  and  join  Brutus,  by  whom  he 
was  extremely  beloved  and  efteemed.  Cicero  fays 
then  to  Brutus,  "  You  f  know  him,  and  confequently 

*  Quod  fi  gubernatoi-  prsecipua  laude  fertur,  qui  navem  ex  hieme 
marique  fcopulofo  fervat;  cur  non  iiiigularis  ejus  exiftiraetur  pru- 
dentia,  qui  ex  tot  tamque  gravibus  procellis  civilibus  ad  incolumita- 
tem  pervenit  ? 

f  Cave  exiftimes,  Brute,  (quanquam  non  eft  necefTe  came  ad  te  qu?e 
tibi  nota  funt  fcribere  :  fed  tamen  tantam  omnium  laudum  excellen- 
tiam  non  queo  filentio  pnsterire)  cave  putes,  probitate,  conftantia, 
cura,  ftudio  Reipublica;  quidquam  illi  fimile  effe  :  ut  eloquentia,  qua 
mirabiliter  excellit,  vix  in  eo  locum  ad  laudandum  habere  videatur. 
Quanquam  in  hac  ipfa  fapientia  plus  apparet  :  ita  gravi  judicio  mul- 
taque  arte  fe  exercuit  in  veriflimo  genere  dicendi.  Tanta  autem  in- 
jduftria  eft,  tantumque  evigilatin  ftudio,  ut  non  maxima  ingenio,  quod 
in  eo  fummum  eft,  gratia  habenda  videatur.    Cic,  ad  Brut.  i.  15. 

Vol.  IX.  LI  it' 
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A.  R.  709-  it  is  needlefs  to  give  you  a  character- of  him  ;  but  it  i^ 
■^"^"  ^'   impoffible  for  me   to  pafs  over  in  filence  fuch  accom- 
piilhed  merit.     You  muft  not  think  to  find  any  equal 
to   MeffalJa  with   regard   to  probity,  uniformity   of 
principles  and  condud:,  and   a  warm  and  firm  attach- 
ment to  the  Republick  ;  that  eloquence,  in  which  he 
greatly  excels,  can  fcarce  find  a  place  among  fuch  a 
multitude  of  extraordinary  talents  which  he  polTefc. 
Even  in  his  eloquence,  wifdom  fhines  forth  and  pre- 
dominates •,  fo  much  does   folidity   of  judgment,  and 
the  moft  extenfive  capacity  guide  him  in  his  ftudies, 
and  direct  him  to  the  pureft   and  moil  refined  tafle. 
He  has  naturally  a  fublime  turn  of  mind  -,  but  there 
is  joined  with  it  an  activity  and  afTiduity  which  feem 
to  difpute  with  it  the  glory  of  his  fuccelTes."     It  was 
this  young   man   fo  worthy  of  perfonal  efteem,  and 
befides  honourable  by  his  high   birth,  whom  the  Tri- 
umviri profcribed,  under  a  falfe  pretence  that  he  was 
an  accomplice  in  Csfar's  murder.     But  MefTalla  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  their  cruel  injuflice,  becaufe  he 
was  in  the  army  of  Brutus.     It  was  either  upon  this 
Appian.    ^(,(,Qyj^j.^   or  fhame,  or  the  hopes  of  gaining  him  over 
to  their  party,   that   the  Triumviri  publilhed  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  following  effeft  :  '*  As  the  relations 
of  Meffalla  have  certified   to  us,  that  he  was   not  in 
Romx  at  the  time  that  Ca^far  was  killed,  we  erafe  his 
name  out  of  the  lift  of  the  profcribed."     MefTalla  took 
no  more  notice  of  their  pard.^n  than   he  had  done  of 
their  anger ;  and  he  remained  to  the  end  faithful  to 
Brutus,  for  whom   he  had   a  refpedt   and  tendernefs 
which  nothing  could  efface. 
Plin.  vii.        1  muft  beg  leave  to  Itop  here,  and  refer  to  Appian 
*5'  fuch  of  my  readers  who  defire  to  know  all  the  adven- 

tures of  the  profcribed.  I  fhall  only  remark  briefly 
fome  fingular  initances  worthy  to  be  remembered ; 
and  I  fhall  mention  one  Fidultius,  who  was  formerly 
profcribed  by  Sylla,  and  efcaped  death  at  that  time, 
but  unfortunately  fuffei-ed  under  the  Triumviri,  hav- 
ing been  anew  profcribed  by  them  at  the  end  of  thirty 
years,  only  becaufe  he  had  been  profcribed  once  be- 
fore i 
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fore  ;  one  Nonius,  who  was  profcribed  on  account  of  A.  R.  7«^9. 
an  opal  which  he  had  of  the  bignefs  of  a  filbert,  which      "'\  * 
he  kept  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  and  of  all  that  he  pof-  PHn. 
fefled  :  in  fine,  a  young  child,  named  Atilius,  whole  ^(^^\^^^  ^* 
riches  having  excited   the   avarice  of  the  Triumviri,  bio. 
they  made    him  put  on    the    toga  viriiis,  fo   that  he 
might   be  reputed   a  man,  and  they  profcribed  him 
as  fuch. 

Thus  avarice  and  cruelty  united  together  to  tor- 
ment the  unfortunate  Romans  -,  fo  that  thofe  might  be 
reckoned  happy  who  were  permitted  to  ranibm  their 
lives  by  immenfe  fums,  which  they  gave  to  Anthony 
and  his  wife.  For  Fulvia  made  a  confiderable  figure 
in  this  profcription  •,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  head  y^^  mzx.' 
of  one  of  the  fufferers  having  been  brought  to  An-  ix.  5. 
thony,  he  faid,  "  I  am  not  acquainted  with  that  head-,  ^PP'^"* 
*'  but  very  likely  it  is  an  affair  of  my  wife's."  W'^hich 
was  really  the  cafe,  for  he  was  put  into  the  fatal  hft 
by  the  orders  of  Ful\^ia,  to  v/hom  he  had  refufed  to 
fell  his  houfe.  And  that  no  body  might  doubt  of  the 
caufe  of  his  fuffering,  his  head,  inftead  of  being  car- 
ried to  the  Forum,  like  thofe  of  the  others  who  were 
profcribed,  was  expofed  on  the  very  houfe  which  he 
would  not  part  with. 

It  was  chiefly  upon  Anthony  that  the  odium  of  fo  Piut.  Ant. 
many  cruel  indignities  fell,  fo  much  the  more  as  he 
furpaffed  Odavius  in  age,  and  Lepidus  in  power;  and 
befides,  he  feemed  to  pique  himfelf  upon  infulting 
the  publick  miferies,  by  thofe  excefies  which  he  plung- 
ed himfelf  into  at  that  very  time.  His  houfe,  which 
v/as  frequently  fhut  to  magiftrates  and  military  offi- 
cers, who  were  rejected  with  ignominy,  was  filled  with 
bufibons  and  players,  and  wretched  flatterers,  given 
up  to  the  moft  lliameful  gluttony  ;  and  he  fquandered 
away,  amongft  the  vv-orit  of  mankind,  that  nioney 
which  was  the  price  of  the  blood  of  the  mofi;  illuitrious 
citizens. 

Lepidus  and  Plancus  were  willing;  to  fhare  with  him 

the  publick  hatred  by  the  triumph  which  they  caufed 

to  be  decreed  to  them  in  this  conjuncture,  for  frivo- 

Ll  2  lous 
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A.R.7f>9' lous  exploits   which  they  pretended  to    have  done  in 

"'^'    '   Gaul.     They  had  the  barbarous  infolence,  amidft  fo 

many  fubjects  of  mourning  and  tears,  and  while   the 

ftreets  of  Rome  were  ftreaming  with  blood,   to  ilTue 

a  proclamation  for   publick   rejoicings    at   their  tri- 

Pigh.  An-  nmphs.     They  were  Confuls  eleft,  and  triumphed  the 

"al«  laft  days  of  the   year,   Plancus  the  twenty-ninth,   and 

Lepidus  the  thirty-firft  of  December,  both  of  them 

heartily  curfed  by  the  citizens.     The  foldiers  too  were 

of  the  fame  mind,  and  in  following  the  chariot  of  the 

triumphers  they  fung  this  verfe,  which  has  been  pre- 

Vell.ii.67.  ferved  to  us  by  Velleius  :  De  Germanis,  ncn  de  Gallis, 

duo  tnumphiint  Confuks.     "  It  is   not  over  the  Gauls 

which  the  Confuls  triumph,   but  over  their   brothers 

whom   they   have  profcribed."     The   Spirit   of  this 

Tatin    verfe  cannot    be  well    tranflated  into   another 

language,  becaufe  the  word  Germani  is  the  Latin  name 

for  the  people  of  Germany,  and  in  that  language  alfo 

fignifies  brothers. 

The  cruelties  of  triumviral  Profcription  were  con- 
fined within  the  bounds  of  Italy.  All  thofe  who  could 
efc ape  from  that  unfortunate  country  found  protectors 
to  relieve  them.  Brutus  and  CafTius,  the  one  in  Ma- 
cedonia, the  other  in  Afia,  and  Cornificius  in  Africa, 
faved  a  great  number  of  them  •,  but  there  was  none 
more  ferviceable  to  them  than  Sextus  Pompeius. 
y^^^-^j^  This  only  heir  of  fo  great  and  unfortunate  a  family, 

Dio.  after  having  been  condenined,  as  I  faid  before,  amongft 

the  authors  of  Casfar's  death,  though  they  could  not 
even  impute  fo  much  as  a  fufpicion  to  him,  was  never- 
thelefs  put  into  the  lift  of  the  profcribed.  He  had  re- 
courfe  10  his  fword  to  be  revenged  of  thefe  unjuft  and 
odious  proceedings  •,  and  making  ufe  of  the  title  of 
Commander-general  of  the  feas,  which  had  been  given 
him  at  a  time  when  the  Senate  had  fome  influence  in 
the  R/publick,  he  afiembled  together  as  many  vefTels 
as  he  could,  and  received,  without  diftinftion,  all 
thofe  who  were  difpofed  to  fervehim.  Pyrates,  flaves, 
rc'bbers,  and  all  were  welcome  to  him.  But  befides 
thcfe,  there  were  men  of  a  different  ftamp,  inhabitants 

of 
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of  the  towns  of  Italy,  who  were  to  be  facrificed  as  a  A.R.709. 
recompence  to   the   Legions  of  the   Triumviri,    who   ■^"^"  ^' 
flocked  together  to  range  themfeives  under  him,  whom      ^■^' 
they  looked  upon  as  their  revenger,   and  a.ugir.ented 
his  forces.     He  foon  found  himfelf  pov/erful  enouo-h 
not  only  to  keep  pofieffion  of  the  fea  of  Tulcany,  to 
pillage,   make  incurfions,  and  take  vefiels  in  the  pores 
of  Italy,  but  alfo  to  make  himklf  mafter  of  a  part  of 
Sicily,   forcing  Pompeius    Bithynicus,  who  was  then 
Prcetor  of  it,   to  let  him  fliare  in  Jie  command. 

All  this  was  done  during  the  courfe  of  the  Frofcrip- 
tion,  and  put  him  in  a  condition  to  afford  the  moft  fa- 
vourable refuge  for  the  profcribed,  to  which  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  with  great  zeal  and  generofity.  He 
cauled  to  be  fixed  up  in  Rome,  and  in  all  the  2;reai; 
towns  of  Italy,  placarts,  by  which  he  promifed,  to 
thofe  who  fhould  fave  one  of  the  profcribed,  double 
the  fum  which  the  Triumviri  gave  for  each  head  which 
was  brought  them.  He  Rationed  boats,  barks,  and. 
ftiips  of  war  along  the  coaft,  to  give  notice  by  fignals 
to  the  unfortunate  perfons  who  hid  themfeives,  and 
to  receive  all  thofe  who  could  get  on  board.  When- 
ever any  of  the  profcribed  got  to  him,  he  received 
them  gracioully,  furnifhed  them  with  cloaths  and  all 
other  necefiaries,  and  to  fuch  as  were  capable,  gave 
commiffions  in  his  legions,  or  on  board  the  fleet.  He 
kept  his  faith  with  them  to  the  laft,  and  never  made 
any  treaty  with  the  Trium.viri  afterwards,  wherein  the 
{afety  of  the  profcribed,  who  chofe  to  return  to  their 
country,  was  not  ftipulated. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  the  avarice  of  the 
Triumviri  equalled  their  cruelty,  and  was  even  fre- 
quently the  principal  motive  of  it.  The  immenfe 
fums  which  were  produced  from  the  confifcation  of  the 
goods  of  the  profcribed,  was  not  fufficient  for  them  ; 
whether  it  was  owing  to  their  being  as  ill  managed  as 
they  were  acquired  ;  or  whether  it  was,  that  the  ava- 
rice of  the  foldiers  was  a  vaft  gulf  which  nothing  could 
fill  up.  As  the  troops  were  fenfible  that  they  were 
neceflary  to  their  generals,  who  flood  indifpenfibly  in 
L  1  3  need 
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A.R,  709.  need  of  the  force  of  arms,  to  keep  pofleflioii  of  a; 
power  wholly  founded  on  violence,  and  detefted  by 
all  the  citizens  ;  neither  officers  nor  foldiers  kept 
within  any  bounds,  but  gave  a  loofe  to  their  delires 
and  extravagant  demands.  They  not  only  adjudged 
to  themfelves  the  greateft  part  of  the  fpoils  of  the  pro- 
fcribed,  but  they  plundered  their  houfes,  and  render- 
ed themfelves  by  force  the  heirs  of  thofe  who  died  a 
natural  death.  In  ihort,  their  infolence  was  carried 
fo  far,  that  Atia,  the  mother  of  Odavius,  dying  at 
that  time,  there  was  one  of  the  foldiers  who  had  the 
boldnefs  to  demand  that  be  might  fucceed  as  her  fon. 
The  Triumviri  then  were  far  from  receiving  as  much 
as  they  e.^peded  from  the  fale  of  the  goods  of  the 
profcribed  •,  and  after  this  was  over,  they  gave  notice 
to  the  people,  that  they  muft  ftill  have  eight  hundred 
millions  of  fefterces  to  defray  the  expence  of  the  war 
which  they  were  going  to  undertake  (fix  millions  twa 
hundred  and  fixty-fix  thoufand  four  pounds  fterling.) 

In  order  to  raife  this  fum,  there  was  no  extortion 
nor  rapine  which  they  did  not  put  in  pra6lice.  Taxes 
upon  the  rich,  double  duties  of  all  kinds,  taking  away 
from  the  vePcals  treafures  intruded  to  their  care,  op- 
prefTions  and  chicanery  ufed  againft  the  pofTefTors  of 
lands  and  houfes,  all  was  put  in  praflice.  Thus  they 
amafled  confiderable  fums,  part  of  which  they  were 
obliged  to  give  a  fli.are  of  to  thofe  whofe  affifbance  was 
abfolutely  necelTary  -,  fo  that  there  was  an  univerfal- 
change  made  at  that  time  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Re- 
publick,  and  poifefTions  palTed  from  the  hands  of  the 
rich  to  thofe  who  but  a  littk  before  had  no  other  fund 
or  revenue  but  their  fv/ords. 

One  of  the  m.ofl:  fmgular  expedients  made  ufe  of 
by  the  Triumviri,  in  order  to  raife  money,  was  a  tax 
on  the  women.  I  mention  it  here  becaule  I  chufe  to 
join  together  every  thing  which  regards  the  violence 
of  the  Triumviri,  though  probably  enough  this  was 
not  done  till  the  year  after.  They  made  out  a  lift  then- 
of  fourteen  hundred  ladies,  of  the  beft  quality,  and 
the  richell  in  the  city,'  whom  they  ordered  to  make  a. 
8  declar. 
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declaration  of  their  eftates,  that  they  might  be  taxed  a.r.  709. 
with  luch  fums   as    fhould  be  thought   proper;  and    ^'^^'^' 
this  under  the  penalty  of  confifcation  to  all  who  fliould      ^^' 
refufe  or  make  fraudulent  reports ;  and  in  order  to  dif- 
cover  the  fraud,  if  any  ^ould   be  guilty  of  it,  they 
promifed  a  reward  to  fuch  as  fhould  detefl  them. 

The  ladies  were  not  wanting  to  themfelves  on  this 
occafion.  They  had  recourfe  to  the  protection  of  Oc- 
tavia,  the  filter  of  young  Csfar,  and  to  Julia  the 
mother  of  Anthony,  of  whom  they  received  very- 
obliging  promifes.  But  Fulvia,  that  haughty  and  ar- 
rogant woman,  having  rejefled  all  their  petitions  with 
dildain,  they  were  piqued  at  the  affront,  and  went  to 
the  Forum  to  addrcfs  the  Triumviri  themfelves.  A 
refpe<fl  for  their  birth  and  rank  having  engaged  the 
mob,  and  even  the  guards  to  feparate  and  make  room' 
for  them,  they  approached  the  tribunal,,  and  Horten- 
fia,  the  daughter  of  the  Orator  Hortenfius,  fpoke  in 
the  name  of  ail  the  reft.  This  lady's  fpeech  is  to  be 
found  in  Appian,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  too  well 
compofed  to  fufped  it  as  having  been  done  by  that 
author.  1  fhall  therefore  tranfcribe  it  as  an  original, 
and  copied  after  the  memoirs  of  the  times. 

^'  We  followed  at  firft,  faid  Horteniia,  the  laws  of 
*'  modefty  which  become  us,  in  beginning  by  addref- 
"  fing  ourfelves  to  perfons  of  our  own  fex,  in  order 
to  obtain  juftice  by  their  means.  But  having  been 
treated  by  Fulvia  with  an  indecent  haughtinefs,  we  ~ 
find  ourfelves  obliged  toprefent  our  complaints  im- 
mediately to  you. 

"  You  have  taken  from  us  our  fathers,  our  children, 
our  hufbands,  and  brothers  ;  and  if  you  take  from 
us  our  goods,  you  reduce  us  to  a  firuation  v/hich  Is 
neither  fuitable  to  our  birth,  our  manner  of  livincr, 
nor  to  our  fex.  If  you  alledge  that  you  have  fuf- 
fered  an  injury  from  our  hands,  profcribe  us  as  you 
have  done  the  men.  But  if  even  our  weaknefs  juf- 
tifies  us  to  you,  if  we  have  neither  declared  any  of 
you  enemies  to  the  publick,  nor  corrupted  the  fide- 
lity of  the  foldiers,  nor  fent  armies  agairift  you,  n^ 

"  laid 
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A-R.  709-"  laid  any  difficulties  in  your  way  to  thofe  honours 
"  g^  '  "  and  offices  v/hich  you  have  been  ambitious  of  pof- 
"  leffing,  why  Ihould  we  have  any  Ihare  in  the  punifh- 
"  ment,  when  we  had  no  part  in  the  offence  ?  And 
**  why  Ihould  we  be  loaded  with  taxes,  who  neither 
*'  difpute  with  you  the  power,  nor  command  of  le- 
*'  gions,  nor  any  part  of  publick  authority,  to  invade 
"  which  you  carry  things  to  fo  great  excefs  ? 

"  But  you  tell  us  that  you  have  a  war  to  fupport. 
"  And  pray  when  has  mankind  been  free  from  war  ? 
*'  And  yet  has  any  of  them  thought  of  impofing  a  tax 
*'  on  the  women  upon  that  account  ?  The  univcrfal 
*'  confent  of  nations  has  confirmed  this  exception, 
"  which  nature  herfelf  has  granted  us.  Our  anceftors, 
"  it  is  true,  in  the  extreme  exigency  the  Republick 
*'  was  in,  when  attacked  by  Hannibal,  contributed 
*'  towards  the  expences  of  the  flate  •,  but  they  did  it 
<'  voluntarily.  That  v/hich  they"  gave  was  not  levied 
*'  upon  their  eftates,  their  dowries,  and  houfes,  re- 
*«  fources  without  which  free  women  cannot  live. 
''  They  only  appropriated  to  it  the  ornaments  of  their 
"  perfons.  Nay  further,  they  were  neither  fubje6b 
*'  to  any  eflimation,  nor  informations  of  accufers. 
"  There  was  neither  force  nor  conftraint,  and  they 
*'  determined  freely,  as  well  upon  the  quantity  of  the 
"  contribution,  as  upon  the  thing  itfelf.  What  is 
*'  then  the  danger  which  you  apprehend  at  prefent, 
"  with  regard  to  the  country  and  the  empire  ?  In  cafe 
"  there  was  a  war  with  the  Gauls  or  Parthians,  you 
"  jQiould  find  us  ready  to  renew  the  example  of  our 
'•  anceftors.  But  as  to  civil  wars,  the  Gods  forbid 
*'  that  we  fhould  help  you  with  our  contributions,  or 
"  facilitate  the  means  of  deftroying  one  another.  We 
"  were  charged  with  no  taxes  in  the  war  between 
"  Casfar  and  Pompey  ;  neither  Cinna,  nor  Marius, 
"  nor  even  Sylla  himiclf,  that  tyrant  of  the  Repub- 
"  lick,  which  you  pretend  to  reform,  ever  attempted 
"  to  commit  fuch  a  violence." 

This  fpeech  was  too  free  and  judicious  not  to  dif- 
pleafe  the  Triumviri.    -They   were  offended  at  the 

bold- 
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riefs  of  the  weaker  fex,  while  thofe  men  who  were  A'^-  709- 
oppreffed  durft  neither  raile  their  heads,  nor  open  their  ^^u  ^' 
mouths.  They  therefore  wanted  to  caufe  the  liftors 
to  pufli  back  the  ladies.  But  the  whole  crowd  which 
filled  the  place,  fignifying  by  a  fhout  that  they  difap- 
proved  of  this  violence,  they  put  on  a  gentler  tone, 
^nd  promifed  to  confider  the  affair  again.  Their  mo- 
deration, however,  did  not  go  fo  far  as  to  retrad  the 
injuftice  fully;  it  was  a  great  deal  for  them  to  retrench 
the  number,  and  tax  only  four  hundred  ladies  inftead 
of  fourteen  hundred. 

I  have  faid,  according  to  Appian,  that  it  had  been  Aul.  Gek 
regulated   in  the  ifland  of  the    Reno,  that  Oftavius ''^"*" 
fhoiild  yield  the  Confulfliip  to  Ventidius.     He  v;as  a 
man  worthy  of  the  greateft  honours,   if  the  thino-  had 
been  done  in  a  more  regular  manner.    His  fortune  was 
indeed  very  furprizing.     I  have  mentioned  elfcwhere,  j, 
that  he  had  been  led  in  triumph,  when  he  was  almoft:  °° 
a  child,  in  the  Social  War,  by  Pompeius  Strabo.     It 
is  doubtlefs  that  great  mortification  which  has  o-iven 
occafion  to  fome  to  fay,  that  he  was  of  low  birth  ; 
though  probably  he  was  the  fon  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  allies  which  revolted  againft  Rome.     Beino-  re- 
duced to  great  mifery,  he  ferved  at  firft  as  a  private 
foldier,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in   the  loweil  rank 
of  the  army.      With  a  view  of  pufliing  his  fortun.^,  he 
undertook  to  furnidi  mules  to  carry  the  equipao-es  of 
the  camp,  and  he  fet  out  to  follow  the  low  bufinefs 
with  Cs:lar's   army  in  Gaul.     That  great  man,   who 
had  uncommon  judgment  and  penetration  in  diftin- 
guilhing  merit,   picked  out  Ventidius  in  that  obfcure 
llation.     He  employed  him  in  his  army,  and  havino- 
been  pleafed  with  his  fervice,  when  he  became  mafter 
of  the  Republick,  he  made  him  a  Senator,  then  Tri- 
bune of  the  People,  and  at  laft  defigned  him  for  Prae- 
tor for  that  year  ;  the  events  of  v/hich  I  am  now  writ- 
ing.    Ventidius  in   his  praetorfhip  lliewed  himfelf,  a'? 
we  have  feen,  attached    to  Anthony,  and  ferved  him 
with  fidelity  and  courage.     In  recompence  he  was  firft 
honoured  with  the  dignity  of  Pontiff,  and  very  foon 

after. 
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A.R.  7<;9-after,  by  the  moft  fingular  diflindion,  and  contrary 
'^"^*  ^"  to  all  rules,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Conful, 
v/hiie  he  was  aftually  invefted  with  the  charge  of 
Praetor.  His  promotion  to  the  Confulihip,  compared 
with  his  former  condition,  occafioned  a  great  deal  of 
murmurings  •,  and  v/e  find  in  Aulus  Geliius,  verfes 
upon  this  iubjeft  Icattcred  among  thepublick.  "  Come 
*  hither,  fays  the  poet,  all  you  who  are  fkiiled  in  the 
art  of  explaining  prodigies.  A  very  extraordinary 
one  has  juil  now  happened.  He  who  dreffed  mules 
is  become  a  Conful.".  This  man,  the  objed  of  the 
-  derifion  of  iowjefters,  is  nevertheiefs  the  only  Roman, 

as  we  (liall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  relate,  who, 
till  the  time  that  Plutarch  wrote,  had  triumphed  over 
the  Parthians.  He  only  enjoyed  the  Confulihip  dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  month  of  Decem.ber,  together  with 
C.  Corinnas,  formerly  one  of  C^efar's  lieutenants  in 
Spain,  who  was  deputed  in  the  room  of  Q^Pedius. 
a    •  The  Triumviri  followed  Cafar's   maxims  in  mul- 

DioV^  '  tiolying  the  nominations  of  offices,  in  order  to  reward 
a  greater  number  of  fubje6ts.  Thus  the  Pratorfhip 
of  Ventidius,  as  foon  as  he  became  Conful,  was  given 
to  one  of  the  iEdiles  •,  and  all  the  Prsetors  were  ob- 
lio-ed  to  lay  down  their  offices  five  days  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  in  order  that  others  might  be  put  in  their 
places  for  this  fhort  time,  and  thereby  enjoy  both  the 
title  and  rank  of  the  antient  Praetors. 

The  tyrannical  government  of  the  Triumviri  was 
the  obje6t  of  the  publick  hatred.  But  they  who  de- 
tefted  it  in  private,  adorned  it  in  the  Senate  by  ho- 
nourary  decrees,  which  fear  alone  extorted  from  them. 
They  yielded  to  them  all  the  honours  formerly  be- 
ftowed  on  the  benefadors  and  faviours  of  the  State  v 
and  particularly  decreed  them  Civic  crowns,  which 
after  all  the  blood  they  had  Hied  in  Rome  and  Italy, 
became  only  the  monuments  and  reproaches  of  their 
cruelty. 

*  Concurrite  omnes  angures,  harufpices : 
Portentum  inufitatuiu  conflatum  eit  recens, 
Nam  mulos  qui  I'ncabatj  Conful  fadus  eft. 

M.  ^M-I. 
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L.  MuNATius  Plancus,  "^^^ 

LepiduSj  with  the  confent  of  his  collegues,  had 
afllimed  the  place  of  Confql,  which  D.  Erutus,  named 
by  C^efar,  had  left  vacant  by  his  death.  Plancus  too 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Csfar's  nomination.  They  both 
therefore  took  poffeflion  of  the  Confulfiiip  the  hrft  of 
January.  But  there  was  no  equality  between  the  two 
Confuls,  for  the  triumviral  power  gave  Lepidus  a 
fuperiority,  which  reduced  Plancus  .to  a  dependence, 
that  left  him  only  the  fhadow  of  a  Conuihliip  ;  and  all 
the  Confuls  which  followed,  found  themfrlves  aimoft 
in  the  fame  cafe  with  Plancus.  The  laft  citizens  who 
enjoyed,  properly  fpeaking,  the  Confular  authority, 
were  thofe  of  the  preceding  year,  Hirtius  and  Panfa. 

The  Triumviri  were  greatly  interefted  to  render 
refpeftable  the  memory  of  C^far,  whofe  partizans 
and  avengers  they  declared  themfelves  to  be,  and  to 
whofe  place  each  of  them  afpired.  From  this  motive 
they  renewed  and  confirmed  all  the  honours  which 
had  been  decreed  to  him,  and  befides  added  fome 
new  ones  Vv'hich  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  reader  v*'ith  the 
difagreeable  detail  of.  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  they 
introduced  that  year  a  cuflom  which  ever  after  con- 
tinued. For,  the  firft  of  January,  they  fwore  to  ob- 
ferve the  ads  of  C^efar,  and  made  others  do  the  like. 
According  to  this  example  every  year  on  the  fame 
day,  as  long  as  the  form,  of  government  eftabliflied  by 
Auguflus  fubfifted,  they  renewed  this  oath  in  the  name 
of  the  reigning  Emperor,  and  of  all  his  predccelTors, 
excepting  thofe  who  had  been  difgraced  by  a  decree  of 
the  Senate.  , 

All  the  precautions  which  Csefar  had  taken  to  efla- 
blifh  his  power,  ferved  as  rules  and  models  for  the 
Triumviri.  Thus  in  imitation  of  him  they  appointed 
magiftrates  for  feveral  years ;  by  which  means  they 
made  themfelves  new  creatures,  and  confirmed  their 
power  by  eftablifhing  for  a  lono;  time  all  the  branches 

of 
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^''^-  ^'  to  them. 

4-2. 

But  the  chief  affair  which  employed  them  was  the 
war  againft  Brutus  and  CafTius,  whofe  forces  gave 
them,  very  juftly,  great  difquiet.  I  have  already  re- 
lated the  firft  and  rapid  increafe  of  the  party  of  thefe 
two  irreconcileable  enemies  to  tyranny.  They  became 
Hill  ftronger,  and  performed  a  great  many  remarkable 
things  during  the  lail  months  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  firft  months  of  that  we  arc  now  entered  upon ; 
for  which  reafon  we  muft  now  give  an  account  of 
them. 


End  of  the  Ninth   Volume, 
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